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HANGING   BY   PROXY. 

A  TALE   OF   NEW  YORK  IN   1654. 

BY   LAWR£NC£   LABBE£. 

'*  Dltung  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  cobbler  of  New  York  shot  an  Indian ;  but  as  this  man  was  an 
eloriuent  Preacher  as  well  as  a  cobbler,  the  colonists  determined  not  to  lose  him ;  tliey  tried  him  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner,  and  he  was  found  guilty :  but  on  the  day  of  execution,  tliey  took  apoor  old  weaver  who  had 
loiig  been  bed-ridden,  out  of  his  bed,  and  hung  him  instead  of  the  real  oifender.'* — ^Extract  FRoac  an  EivGLisa 
Work. 


Alas!  Why  should  we  sigh  for  the  days  of 
chivalry  ?  Let  us  rather  sigh  for  the  days  of  the 
good  old  Dutch  Governors  of  New  Amsterdam, 
when  every  woman  mended  her  own  stockings 
and  kept  her  husband's  linen  clean.  Alas,  for 
the  days  of  the  Minuets,  Van  Twillers,  Kiefts 
and  Stuyvesants,  when  the  whole  city  was  con- 
tained within  the  present  limits  of  Wall,  Pearl, 
State  and  Greenwich  streets,  and  when  eight 
white  beads  and  four  black  beads  would  pass  for 
a  stuyver,  or  one  penny  English  and  not  six 
white  and  three  black,  as  afterward  altered — he- 
fore  the  bewailment  of  Governor  Kieft,  that  "  a 
vast  deal  of  rough  things  imported  from  other 
placeSf  was  circulated,  and  the  good  splendid  sea- 
want  was  out  of  sight,  or  exported,  which  must 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  country."  Let  us  sigh,  ra- 
ther, for  the  time  when  there  were  no  liveried 
servants,  no  dashing  equipages  to  raise  the  bile 
of  the  more  humble  burghers — when  the  richest 
citizen  of  the  city  was  only  worth  80,000  guil- 
ders, about  $33,000,  and  the  poorest  was  worth 
not  less  than  $000,000. 

In  the  year  1654 — a  long  while  ago,  and  it 
needs  a  long  memory  to  reach  it — there  stood  in 
Hoag'Straet,  (now  Pearl  street,)  a  small  one  story 
wooden  house,  with  a  bright  yellow  front,  oc- 
cupied by  a  cobbler  by  the  name  of  Jacobus  Van 
Pelt.    It  was  not  more  than  half  a  stone's  throw 


from  the  Stadt-Herberg,  or  city  tavern,  built  in 
1642  by  Governor  Kieft,  and  which  stood  on  the 
corner  of  what  is  now  Pearl  and  Stone  streets. 
Jacobus  was  a  queer  genius,  and  more  than  that, 
he  was  a  man  of  family — the  husband  of  a  bounc- 
ing Dutch  frow,  and  the  father  of  six  dumpy  little 
boys  and  girls.  Jacobus  Lad  one  weakness,  how- 
ever— he  was  too  fond  of  visiting  the  Stadt-her- 
berg,  but  it  only  made  him  the  more  merry,  and 
it  really  seemed,  and  the  honest  burghers  believed 
it,  that  the  merrier  he  was  the  better  he  worked ; 
and  then  he  sang  such  funny  songs,  and  made 
them  all  so  happy  in  the  meantime,  and  kissed 
his  wife,  and  patted  the  dimpled  cheeks  of  his 
children,  that,  egad  !  they  loved  the  man  for  the 
very  ^rit  that  was  in  him ;  and  there  was  never 
a  winter  evening  ihot  his  shop  was  not  filled  with 
heart-warm  friends  who  went  there  to  chat 
away  the  long  hours  while  the  cold  blast  whistled 
around  the  mirth  tenanted  hovel,  and  the  snow 
fell,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  those  days,  like  a 
good  old-fashioned  snow-storm,  nor  came  down 
slowly  and  in  small  flakes,  as  charity  now  falls 
into  the  laps  of  the  poor.  Oh,  I  dare  be  sworn 
that  the  poor  cobbler.  Jacobus  Van  Pelt,  was 
fully  as  much  beloved  by  the  good  citizens  of 
New  Amsterdam  as  the  rich  and  aristocratic 
Frederick  Philipse  with  his  eighty  thousand 
guilders. 
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Bnt  Jacobus  was  not  only  a  cobbler,  for  the 
spirit  moved  him  in  other  ways  than  the  singing 
of  songs  and  merry  making — he  was  a  preacher 
— a  teacher  on  the  Sabbath — an  eloquent  pleader 
in  the  primeval  pulpit  of  the  colony ;  and  the  old 
ladies  thought  him  a  *'  dear  good  man,"  and  the 
young  ladies  thought  him  a  marvel  of  learning, 
piety,  and  eloquence.  In  truth  he  was  a  goodly 
man,  though  not  graced  with  an  affectation  of 
saintliness  put  on  at  convenience  to  cloak  such 
sin  as  our  present  day  courts  bear  witness  exists 
among  too  many  of  our  modern  clergy.  True, 
he  drank  wine,  and  felt  the  joy  of  its  elevation, 
but  he  was  always  in  company  with  Reason,  who 
was  ever  careful  to  tell  him  when  the  can  was 
often  enough  replenished.  He  was  charitable, 
for  he  would  share  his  loaf  with  the  needy ;  he 
was  dutiful  in  his  station,  for  he  was  ever  ready 
at  the  sick  bed  of  the  colonist.  Once,  however, 
and  only  once,  he  let  his  temper  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment ;  but  I  shall  come  to  that  anon. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  Indians  often 
came  into  the  city  to  trade  the  products  of  their 
hunting  and  fishing  for  powder,  cloth,  beads, 
knives,  hatchets,  and  trinkets  for  their  women 
and  children.  One  of  these  Indians,  whom  Jaco- 
bus had  noticed,  had  been  for  several  weeks  in 
the  habit  of  lounging  around  his  premises,  and 
occasionally  came  into  his  little  shop  under  pre- 
text of  seeing  the  curious  manner  in  which  the 
cobbler  mended  the  old  shoes,  or  to  play  with 
his  fat,  dumpy  children,  one  of  whom,  a  girl  four 
years  of  age,  Manwhatla  was  particularly  fond 
of,  and  the  little  girl  felt  no  disinclination  to  play 
with  the  tawny  son  of  the  forest.  Sometimes 
Jacobus  would  take  advantage  of  the  Indian's 
presence  to  teach  him  something  of  the  white 
man's  religion,  but  he  never  got  further  intima- 
tion of  attention  to  him  than  an  occasional 
**  ugh !"  At  last,  as  his  efforts  grew  unavailing, 
he  withdrew  his  attention  from  his  visitor,  whose 
j)resence  he  became  so  used  to,* that  he  scarcely 
noticed  when  he  came  or  went.  So  things  went 
on  for  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  until  one  day, 
after  the  Indian  had  made  his  usual  visit,  and 
departed,  he  missed  his  little  flaxen-haired,  four- 
years-old  daughter  He  immediately  sought  for 
her  through  the  house,  sent  his  other  children  to 
look  for  her  in  the  street,  and  his  wife  among  the 
neighbors,  and  although  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  her  to  be  absent  for  half  a  day  at  a  time,  yet 
on  this  particular  occasion,  as  the  fates  would 
have  it,  Jacobus  took  great  care  that  considerable 
noise  should  be  made  about  it — he  felt  an  anxie- 
-ty,  so  rare  for  him,  that  his  wife  took  it  as  a  *•  fore- 
runner that  something  was  to  happen,"  and  even 
he  became  impressed  with  an  inward  sense  of 
"  coming  events,"   which  greatly  troubled  the 


waters  of  his  spirit.  The  neighbors  also  caught 
the  infectious  disease  of  alarm,  and  man,  woman 
and  child  turned  out  to  search  for  Minna  Van 
Pelt.  One  had  seen  her  going  one  way,  another 
had  seen  her  running  with  might  and  main  toward 
the  heeren-gracht,  or  moat,  which  was  where 
Broad  street  is  now ;  an  old  woman  had  seen  her 
over  in  the  schapen-wey,  or  sheep-pasture ;  and 
an  old  man  said  he  had  seen  her  pass  through 
the  city  gate  in  company  with  a  tall  Indian. 
These  different  reports  confused  Jacobus;  the 
last  one,  however,  was  like  a  hard-boiled  egg  in 
his  throat;  the  Indian — the  Indian  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all ;  it  was  not  for  nothing  he  had 
been  so  regular  a  visitor  to  the  poor  cobbler's 
house — that  he  seemed  so  fond  of  playing  with 
Minna.  But  he  would  have  his  revenge  if  he 
could  not  get  his  daughter ;  so  he  stormed  and 
went  on  at  a  dreadful  rate,  and  but  for  the  senti- 
ment of  religion,  no  doubt,  would  have  sworn 
awfully.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  Indian 
had,  no  doubt,  escaped  into  the  woods  of  New 
Jersey  by  this  time,  and  his  sweet  daughter  was 
destined  to  be  a  prisoner  among  the  heathens — to 
forget  the  religious  principles  of  her  fathers — 
perhaps  to  forget  even  her  father  and  mother. 
Was  Jacobus  then  to  blame  in  calling  for  his 
"  Queen  Anne,"  that  he  might  go  out  in  search 
of  his  lost  jewel,  and  visit  the  aggressor  with 
summary  punishment  ?  No  ! 

He  swore  a  great  oath— or  he  would  have  sworn 
a  great  oath  had  he  not  been  a  minister — muttered 
something  about  Indian  treachery,  and  shoulder- 
ing his  "  Queen  Ann,"  forth  he  sallied  through 
the  city  gate  in  savage  pursuit.  It  was  sundown 
when  he  passed  the  barrier  with  the  aspect  and 
stride  of  an  avenging  spirit.  On  he  went,  gaz- 
ing hither  and  thither  with  an  eagerness  as  though 
he  expected  to  see  behind  every  tree  and  stump 
the  golden  ringlets  of  his  daughter's  hair — listen- 
ing with  an  eager  ear  as  though  he  thought  to 
hear  in  every  whispering  leaf  or  night-bird*s  cry 
the  welcome  tones  of  his  beloved  Minna's  voiee. 
The  shadows  of  evening  were  closing  thick  around 
him  as  he  see-sawed  across  the  Island — first  to 
the  East  River,  then  over  to  the  Hudson ;  search- 
ing every  clump  of  trees — looking  behing  every 
stump  or  stone,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Millions 
of  musquitoes  kept  their  eternal  buzzing  in  his 
ears — innumerable  katydids  crazed  him  with  their 
monotonous  notes  overhead,  yet  Jacobus  Van 
Pelt  wearied  not  in  feet  nor  grew  languid  in  pa- 
tience. At  length  he  had  got  as  far  as  where  the 
park  now  is,  and  where  then  grew  quite  a  re- 
spectable forest.  Sitting  himself  down  upon  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  he  began  to  reflect  upon 
the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue.  The  full  moon 
was  rising  over  Long  Island  looking  like  an  im- 
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mense  copper  shield,  aod  the  twinkling  stars  were 
peeping  down  as  innocently  as  though  they  gazed 
upon  a  region  of  paradisical  bliss.    Jacobus  was 
impressed  with  the  scene;  he  became  blended 
with  it,  and  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  he  seemed 
to  form  a  part  of  it,  spiritually,  and  at  length, 
despite  the  important  occasion  of  his  being  out 
so  late,  like  a  true  Dutchman,  he  fell  into  a 
gentle  sleep:  he  fell  asleep  and  had  a  dream. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain—a  high  mountain  of  gold;  and  as  he 
gazed  from  it  to  the  westward,  he  saw  the  sun 
rising  in  that  direction,  in  shape  like  an  immense 
shoe,  made  of  iron,  and  red  hot  at  that.    He 
watched  it  for  a  moment  anxiously  until  it  mount- 
ed half  way  to  the  zenith.    Presently  ho  saw  a 
smoke  issuing  from  it,  and  then  something  that 
seemed  to  grow  into  form,  and  finally  take  the 
shape  of  one  terrible  foot ;  it  increased  in  height 
until  the  whole  leg  was  there  and  a  part- of  the 
body ;  then  came  the  other  leg  that  stretched  out 
horizontally,  until  it  seemed  to  span  half  the 
world ;  then  suddenly  up  shot  the  entire  body, 
crowned  with  a  terrible  head  of  proportionate 
size  and  horrid  features  from  which  glared  eyes 
more  Axed  and  glowing  than  a  smelting  furnace, 
and  a  distorted  mouth  large  enough  to  sail  in 
Captain  Erertson's  fine  frigate,  the  Zee  Hond. 
Then  out  stretched  the  arms  as  though  the  mon- 
ster would  embrace  the  virgin  moon,  presenting 
a  figure  like  a  dancer  balancing  on  a  tight  rope,and 
he  whirled  three  times  round  with  a  terrible  velo- 
city, emitting  at  each  whirl  round,  such  intense 
and  blinding  light  that  the  poor  Dutchman  was 
forced  to  cover  up  his  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  his 
coat.     Looking  up  again,  he  saw  a  sight  of  horror 
that  pierced  his  heart  like  a  burning  dagger — it 
was  his  child — his  Minna — held  in  the  strong 
grasp  of  the  giant,  high  over  his  head,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  seventh  heaven,  and  her  tears 
fell  on  him  like  hot  rain,  as  she  gazed  down  im- 
ploringly on  her  father  whose  terror  had  made 
him  dumb ;  and  the  demon  laughed  with  a  laugh 
so  load  that  "  the  firm  earth  shook,"  and  every 
echo  seemed  ready  to  burst  with  the  fullness  of 
reverberation.    Then  he  saw  his  child  clasped 
in  the  hot  band  of  the  monster,  whose  long  arms 
were  stretched  out,  that  seemed  to  sweep  the 
horizon  all  around,  and  he  swung  the  child  three 
times  round  the  circumference  of  his  reach,  with 
a  volocity  like  lightning,  and  a  noise  li^e  the 
diapason  of  a  thousand  brgans ;  then  swinging 
it  as  many  times  more  back  and  forth,  he  gave 
it  a  toss  into  space,  and  the  child  went  up,  up, 
np,  into  the  anmeasnrable  abyss  of  silence — up, 
up,  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  strong  bow — up, 
ap,  past  the  seven  stars,  through  the  milky  way 
— ontpiercing  thought — ^past,  past,  the  pale  star 


that  watches  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Universe ; 
and  the  father's  eyes  followed  his  child,  and  a 
ray  of  glory  enwrapt  it,  and  it  was  seen  no  more. 
And  he  looked  for  the  demon,  but  he  was  gone, 
and  he  would  have  called  to  him,  but  something 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  awoke.  A  but- 
ter-nut had  fallen  from  a  tree,  the  branches  of 
which  hung  over  the  trunk  on  which  he  rested. 

What  a  dream  for  a  Dutchman  ! 

Jacobus  rubbed  his  eyes — then  made  sure  that 
his  "  Queen  Anne"  was  safe  at  his  side,  and  was 
once  more  about  to  resume  his  search,  when  the 
breaking  of  a  twig  caught  his  ear.  It  was  evi- 
dence of  a  footstep.  In  a  moment  his  gun  was 
cocked  and  ready  for  service,  and  he  brought  it 
carefully  to  his  eye,  as  he  saw,  emerging  from  a 
thicket  near  by,  the  identical  Indian  he  was  in 
search  of,  Manwhatta.  Remembering  his  horrid 
vision,  believing  Manwhatta  to  be  the  kidnapper 
of  his  child,  he  leveled  his  weapon  and  fired  with 
deadly  precision.  The  Indian  merely  uttered  a 
fierce  whoop,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet ! 

The  Croton  Fountain  that  now  throws  its  jet 
over  the  spot  may  some  day  wash  out  the  stain 
of  blood.  There  is  another  victim's,  though,  to 
answer  for  A  few  years  after,  Jacob  Leisler, 
the  first  American  patriot,  was  hung  on  the  same 
spot  for  asserting  his  own  and  the  people's  rights  * 


PART  II. 

In  an  obscure  alley  that  ran  from  Breede-straet, 
and  ill  a  low  wooden  bouse,  that  scarcely  served 
to  keep  its  inmate  untouched  by  the  remorseless 
cold  of  winter,  or  soaking  rains  of  summer,  re- 
sided a  poor  bed-ridden  weaver  by  the  name  of 
Janse  Van  Jansen.  He  had  long  been  an  in- 
habitant of  that  humble  domicil,and  had  seen  the 
day  when  he  could  earn  a  respectable  livelihood 
by  weaving  carpeting  for  the  more  wealthy  and 
extravagant  citizens.  About  a  year,  however, 
prior  to  the  events  which  we  have  related,  Janse 
took  a  strange  fancy  that  he  was  sick.  He  com- 
plained mightily  of  pains  in  the  side,  singular 
sensations  in  his  head — singing  in  his  ears — 
cramps  in  his  stomach,  and  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
diseases.  He  would  lie  abed  all  day,  continually 
feeling  of  his  pulse,  and  uttering  the  most  mourn- 
ful cries.  Sometimes  he  would  suddenly  start 
up,  exclaiming  that  he  believed  himself  dying* 
and  at  such  times  he  would  take  an  affectionate 
leave  of  those  friends  who  happened  to  be  drawn 
to  his  side  by  his  sufferings  and  groans.  Latterly 
the  story  got  to  be  so  old  that  public  sympathy 
in  his  behalf  had  considerably  abated,  and  the 
only  attendance  that  poor  Janse  got  was  a  visit 
once  a  day  from  some  person  who  brought  him 
just  provisions  enough  to  keep  him  from  starv- 
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ing,  and  a  very  little  Hollands,  which  was  found 
to  be  a  most  sovereign  medicine  for  all  his  com* 
plaints.  So  tired  did  the  neighbors  at  last  get  of 
him,  that  sometimes  they  wished  he  woald  die  in 
earnest ;  but  some  how  or  other  he  always  man- 
aged to  be  just  so  sick.  A  few  shrewd  persons 
began  to  suspect  that  Van  Jansen  was  lazy,  and 
here  and  there  an  individual  might  be  met  who 
positively  insisted  that  the  best  way  to  bring  him 
to  his  equilibrium  was  to  leave  him  to  his  fate, 
and  when  he  found  that  no  more  notice  was  taken 
of  his  illness,  hunger  would  bring  about  a  reac- 
tion, and  he  would  be  compelled  to  work  to  keep 
the  life  he  was  so  fearful  of  losing 

In  the  meanwhile  a  new  act  of  the  drama  was 
performing  in  the  city,  which  caused  not  a  little 
excitement  among  the  staid  citizens  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. An  Indian  had  been  found  dead  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  a  situation  so 
peculiar  that  it  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  found  it  that  a  '*  most  foul  murder**  had 
been  committed.  The  public  safety  required  that 
an  investigation  should  be  made,  and  the  culprit, 
a  possible,  brought  to  judgment.  Such  a  course 
was  due  likewise  to  the  colony,  as  the  Indians, 
taking  judgment  into  their  own  hands,  might  visit 
them  with  terrible  retribution. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body,  and  cir- 
cumstances were  brought  to  light  which  threw 
suspicion  upon  one  of  their  most  beloved  citizens. 
A  mysterious  person  came  forward  and  gave  evi- 
dence implicating  Jacobus  Van  Pelt;  and  al- 
tbougn  he  was  a  stranger  who  had  never  before 
been  seen  among  them,  aud  who  had  but  the  day 
preceding  landed  from  an  English  ship  in  the 
harbor,  yet  he  told  his  story  with  so  fair  a  face, 
and  with  such  seeming  honesty,  that  the  jury, 
and  all  persons  present,  were  forced  to  place 
some  confidence  in  his  tale,  and  accordingly  Ja- 
cobus was  sent  for  that  they  might  hear  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  defence.  One  or  two  incidents 
were  recalled  to  the  minds  of  those  holding  the 
inquest,  which  certainly  weighed  very  unfavor- 
ably against  the  accused.  The  Indian  was  recog- 
nised as  the  person  who  had  been  so  frequent 
and  intimate  a  visitor  at  the  house  of  Van  Pelt, 
and  evidence  was  elicited  respecting  the  absence, 
the  day  before,  of  little  Minna  Van  Pelt,  and  the 
bustle  and  confusion  attending,  and  how  Jacobus 
had  armed  himself  with  his  good  Queen  Anne, 
and  left  the  city  in  search  of  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, swearing  all  kinds  of  vengeance  against  Man- 
whatta. 

In  a  short  time  Jacobus  made  his  appearance 
in  company  with  his  wife,  who  leaned  upon  hie 
arm,  sobbing  dreadfully,  and  protesting,  in  the 
most  vehement  terms,  that  her  dear  husband  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  charged  against  him.    She 


was  ordered  to  keep  silence,  while  her  lord  and 
master  was  interrogated  as  to  what  he  knew  of 
the  melancholy  affair.  There  was  but  one  step 
to  the  fact,  for  the  cobbler  at  once  acknowledged 
the  act,  and  went  on  to  relate  every  attending 
circumstance — the  missing  his  daughter — the  hub- 
baboo  raised  throughout  the  city  in  consequence 
— his  loading  the  Queen  Anne — his  wanderings 
in  search  of  his  beloved  child — his  dream  in  the 
forest — his  shooting  the  Indian,  and  his  return 
home  and  finding  Minna  safely  esconced  in  bed 
behind  her  mother,  who  was  scolding  her  at  a 
round  rate  for  being  absent,  and  causing  so  much 
alarm  to  her  parents.  The  stranger  testified  that 
he  was  wandering  near  at  the  time  he  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  saw  the  Indian  fall,  and  watched 
Jacobus  as  be  hurried  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  murder  He  identified  him  as  the  person  he 
had  seen,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  day,  pass 
out  at  the  city  gate  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
with  a  look  so  strange  and  wild  as  to  bode  no 
good  to  any  person  crossing  his  path.  In  view 
of  all  these  statements,  the  coroner's  jury  found 
him  guilty,  and  he  was  conducted  to  prison  to 
take  his  trial  the  ensuing  week,  when  the  court 
would  sit. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  city  as  the  new.s 
got  noised  about  of  the  commitment  of  the  cob- 
bler-preacher. There  was  an  entire  suspension 
of  business  for  one  whole  day,  and  grave  men 
congregated  in  groups  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
discussing  the  affair,  and  the  probable  termination 
thereof;  old  women  sat  idly  together  on  the 
stoups  of  their  houses,  smoking  their  pipes, 
shaking  their  heads  and  looking  ominously  sad  ; 
while  younger  women  and  girls  left  their  house- 
hold duties,  and  gossipped  from  door  to  door, 
eager,  as  to  this  day  they  still  are,  to  carry  on 
the  tips  of  their  tongues  the  fiTuX  news  of  the 
dreadful  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

This  week,  so  "  big  with  the  fate"  of  Van  Pelt, 
passed  away  on  the  strong  current  of  Time,  and 
court-day  peeped  an.\iously  over  the  hills  of 
Long  Island.  The  court  assembled  in  the  Stadt- 
hnys,  or  City  Hall,  in  front  of  which  were  the 
stocks  and  whipping  post,  the  prisoner  was  put  to 
the  bar,  the  witnesses  were  assembled,  including 
the  stranger,  the  case  was  opened,  and  every  car 
in  the  court- room  was  devoted  to  the  proceedings 
before  them.  The  prisoner  seemed  to  manifest 
the  least  interest  of  any  one  present,  while  his 
wife  and  children  surrounded  him  with  weeping 
eyes  and  anxious  hearts.  Little  Minna  sat  on 
her  father's  knee,  with  awandeiing  expression 
of  face  that  indicated  wonder  at  the  ceremonious 
proceedings,  while  her  parent's  cheek  rested 
■gainst  ber  golden  ringlets  with  a  fondness  that 
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brought  the  dew  to  the  eye  of  the  old  judge,  and 
eren  partially  touched  the  heart  of  the  most  in- 
veterate lawyer.  The  case  was  but  a  short  time 
in  going  to  the  jury,  for  each  witness  had  a  brief 
and  plain  story  to  tell,  which,  added  to  the  pri- 
soner's confession,  left  no  intricate  point  for  a 
quibbling  lawyer  to  impale  his  victim  upon.  Ja- 
cobus Van  Pelt  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and 
accordingly  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  after 
having  first  been  placed  on  the  wooden  horse 
which  stood  near  the  fort,  apd  a  weight  fastened 
to  each  foot,  there  to  be  exposed  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  noon.  This  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  about  twelve  feet  high, 
w^ith  an  edged  back,  on  which  the  culprit  was 
seated,  and  his  legs  fastened  with  a  chain  to  iron 
stirrup. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  Jacobus  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  where  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate  with  all  the  composure  of  a  stoic.  His 
friends  (and  they  were  numerous)  thronged  around 
him  with  kind  words  of  condolence  and  generous 
offers  of  assistance.  He  was  exhorted  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  approaching  melancholy  end,  as 
hnt  a  short  time  was  allowed  him  between  the 
trial  and  the  hanging  to  make  peace  with  his 
Creator. 

But  why  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  priso- 
ner's confinement  for  a  month  ? — why  tell  how 
his  wife  shed  agonizing  tears,  and  his  little  chil- 
dren clung  around  him  with  a  shrinking  horror 
which  they  could  not  understand  ?  Why  tell  of 
the  commotion  out  of  doors  and  the  confusion 
in»  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  passed  away,  and 
Jacobus  was  not  seen  in  his  accustomed  place  of 
exhortation  ?  Of  a  verity  there  was  much  tribu- 
latioQ  in  New  Amsterdam  "  of  many  women 
Treeping."  A  good  man  had  fallen  from  his  high 
place,  and  what  was  the  life  of  an  Indian  com- 
pared to  the  existence  of  so  valuable  a  man  as 
Jacobus  Van  Pelt  ?  Every  one  believed — almost 
the  jury  that  convicted  and  the  judge  that  sen- 
tenced him — that  the  Indian  was  not  shot  without 
good  and  sufficient  cause.  But  the  law  must  have 
a  victim — the  public's  insatiate  maw  must  be 
crammed  with  the  blood  and  horror  of  a  public 
execution;  but  it  was  dreadful  to  think  that  that 
victim  must  be  their  beloved  cobbler  and  eloquent 
preacher.  People  began,  as  the  day  of  execution 
approached,  to  think  of  an  alternative,  and  a 
sentiment  was  maturing  in  the  public  heart  that 
boded  no  respect  for  the  law,  and  when  the  sun 
arose  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  his  eye 
glared  upon  no  festive  occasion,  but  his  bright- 
ness only  rendered  more  deep  the  palling  gloom 
that  hung  over  the  devoted  city. 

In  Breede  street  a  large  concourse  of  citizens 
had  assembled,  with  heavy  hearts  and  inquiring. 


anxious  looks,  and  each  so  full  of  big  thoughts 
that  silence  seemed  easier  kept  than  words  utter- 
ed. Men,  women  and  children  were  all  mixed 
together,  like  a  funeral  company,  moving  hither 
and  thither  with  a  strange  look  of  care.  So 
heavy  and  oppressive  at  last  grew  the  gloom,  that 
a  voice  in  the  crowd  exclaimed :  "  It  is  a  cruel 
day  and  a  hard  law  that  takes  from  us  jKJor  Jaco- 
bus, and  for  nothing  more  than  killing  a  savage 
Indian.  But  the  law  must  have  a  victim  !*•  At 
this  moment  a  groan  reached  the  ears  of  the 
crowd,  followed  by  another,  and  another,  so  pite- 
ous as  to  have  awakened  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  any  other  assemblage ;  but  those  melancholy 
tones  were  too  well  known  to  excite  other  feel- 
ings  than  mirth,  and  Fome  one  remarked  that 
Janse  Van  Jansen  must  be  dying  again,  and  mock- 
ingly appealed  to  the  crowd  in  his  behalf  for  a  lit- 
tle Hollands  or  Schiedam,  his  favorite  medicine. 
Then  another  voice  exclaimed— aloud,  deep-toned 

voice,  from  the  throat  of  a  portly  burgher ••  Ay, 

this  is  fine  music  for  the  occasion,— but  the  law 
must  have  a  victim.  What  i^y  ye,  good  citizens 
—we  are  tired  of  this  drone  of  a  bed  ridden  wea- 
ver:  it  were  better  that  he  die  in  earnest  than  be 
so  long  in  fear  of  death.  Let  ua  substitute  him 
in  the  place  of  Jacobus.  The  law  will  then  have 
its  victim,  you  know,  and  the  public  sustain  no 
loss !" 

"  That  is  right,"  exclaimed  another  voice  in  the 
crowd ;  "  let  us  drag  him  from  his  bed  to  the  gal- 
lows.  We  have  fed  him  and  humored  him  long 
enough."  "  Let  us  on  ?"  shouted  a  multitude  of 
voices.  «« Who  will  lead  the  way  to  Jansen's  ?" 
said  one.  ••  Come,  follow  me  I"  exclaimed  a  big, 
burly  fellow,  as  he  pushed  through  the  crowd, 
toward  the  house  of  the  invalid. 

A  mob  is  a  terrible  affair.  Once  get  its  passions 
excited,  and  it  can  be  led  anywhere,  and  made  to 
do  anything.  A  rush  was  made  toward  the  resi- 
dence of  Janse,  and  an  entrance  efiected  by  a  few 
resolute  and  reckless  men,  who  soon  brouo-ht  out 
on  their  shoulders  the  object  of  their  wild  pas- 
sions. The  mob  shouted,  the  women  screamed, 
and  poor  Janse,  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  such 
treatment,  forgot  his  recent  indisposition,  and  cried 
loudly  to  know  what  they  intend  to  do  with  him. 
•*  To  the  gallows !"  was  echoed  to  the  heavens, 
and  on  rushed  the  crowd  like  a  procession  of  de- 
mons, tramp,  tramp  through  the  streets,  treading 
upon  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  sight 
of  their  victim,  who  kicked,  struggled  and  shout- 
ed  desperately  in  the  arms  of  his  bearers.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  place  of  execution,  it  took  but  a  few 
minutes  to  adjust  a  rope,  and  swing  the  unfortu- 
nate Jansen  into  another  worid,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  into  better  and  more  humane  society.  After 
the  appetite  of  the  crowd  had  been  satisfied  with 
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this  barbarity,  the  body  was  left  swinging  on  the 
gallows,  and  raising  the  cry  of  "  To  the  prison ! 
a  rescue  for  Van  Pelt !  Long  life  to  the  cobbler  I" 
they  departed  for  the  prison,  broke  through  the 
guard,  entered  the  gloomy  cell  of  his  confinement, 
and  bore  their  preacher  out  in  triumph,  who  was 
hailed  with  boisterous  exclamations  of  joy,  and 
escorted  through  the  principal  streets  in  grand  pro- 
cession, and  afterward  left  at  the  door  of  his  own 
shop  in  company  with  his  weeping  wife  and  hap- 
py  children.  It  was  a  great  holiday  in  the  city, 
and  Jacobus  received  visits  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, and  he  had  more  work  piled  on  his  bench 
than  he  could  execute  in  a  year.  What  could  the 
city  authorities  do?  Popular  feeling  was  too 
strong  against  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
wink  at  the  acts  of  a  mob  which  they  had  no 
power  of  controlling ;  and,  piobably,  if  the  se- 
crets of  their  own  hearts  were  known,  the  city 
fathers  were  as  well  pleased  at  the  result  as  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  they  at  last  acknowledged 
that  all  was  well,  so  long  as  justice  was  satisfied 
and  a  man  was  hung ! 


THE   FATAL   WISH. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 
CHAPTER   I. 

**  Heaven  help  me,  as  I  believe  you  are  all  a  dis- 
contented set  of  mortals,"  said  young  Ashdale,  on 
his  twenty-fifth  birth-day:  "always  grumbling 
about  what  you  have  not  got.  For  my  own  part, 
if  I  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  but  one 

wish." 

"  And  let  us  hear  what  that  is,*'  said  one  of  his 
friends,  who  had  met  him  at  his  room  to  spend  a 
pleasant  evening  at  whist,  notwithstanding  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  without. 

"  Yes,  Ashdale,"  echoed  another ;  "  you  who 
are  so  modest  as  to  have  but  one  wish,  let  us 
know  what  that  is,  for  we  arc  all  impatience." 

<«  It  is  not  an  extraordinary  wish,  I  can  assure 
you,  and  I  dare  say  that  each  of  you  have  uttered 
the  same  a  thousand  times,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other." 

"  But  let  us  hear  bow  much  your  modesty  will 
accept  at  the  hands  of  fate,"  said  his  partner  in 
the  rubber.  "  For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  at 
this  moment  to  wish  for  anything  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  its  being  granted,  it  would  be  a 
neat  little  wife  and  a  snug  little  cottage." 

««  All  very  nice,"  replied  Ashdale ;  •*  but  sup- 
posing yourself  possessed  of  these,  where  is  the 
income  to  support  the  one  or  pay  taxes  for  the 
other  ?" 

«*  Of  course,"  said  his  friend,"  that  is  under- 


stood. However,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to 
manage  by  hook  or  by  crook." 

••  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Ashdale,  "  this  hook  and 
by  crook  business  is  just  what  young  married 
ladles  are  not  at  all  fond  of.  Beside,  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  adage  that  Love  Dies  out  the  w^indow 
when  Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  You  may  think  as  you  please,  but 
I  speak  for  myself,  gentlemen.  Give  me  but  one 
wish,  and  the  world  may  wag  as  it  pleases — that 
is,  that  I  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  !'* 

"  Very  modest,  upon  my  word,"  said  his  friend 
on  the  right.  "  What  the  deuce  would  you  do 
with  so  much  money,  if  you  had  it  ?  You  could 
not  spend  it,  unless  you  threw  it  away  in  gam- 
bling." 

'*  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  you,"  said  he  on  the 
left,  playing  an  ace.  *'  You  would  not  live  a 
year." 

**  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  the  hazard, 
provided  I  could  get  the  money.  Gentlemen, 
your  healths !"  and  he  very  gracefully  tossed  off  a 
glass  of  champaign  that  sparkled  like  ladies  eyes* 

The  wind  whistled  around  the  house,  and  the 
rain  pattered  heavily  against  the  shutters.  The 
cards'were  shuffled  and  again  dealt  out,  when  an 
impatient  knock  at  the  door  arrested  the  atten- 
tion. It  was  repeated  a  second  time,  and  after  a 
few  moments*  interval,  a  servant  entered  the  room 
bearing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Francis  Ashdale.  It  was 
certainly  a  singular  hour  to  choose  for  the  deli- 
very of  a  message,  and  the  girl  said  that  the 
bearer  was  enveloped  in  a  huge  cloak,  and  had 
come  on  horseback.  She  had  but  a  slight  view 
of  his  features,  but  what  she  saw  induced  her  to 

believe  him  a  proper  match  for  the .    He 

inquired  in  a  rough  and  hasty  voice  for  Ashdale, 
and  learning  that  he  was  in,  charged  the  half- 
frightened  servant  to  deliver  the  letter  instantly, 
and  rode  off  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  that,  although 
pursued  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  was  out  of 
sight  before  the  flash  was  oat. 

Ashdale  took  the  letter,  which  was  one  of  cu* 
rious  shape,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and 
finally  recollected  to  look  at  the  seal:  it  was 
black,  and  bore  the  impression  of  a  skull ! — a 
very  singular  device  for  a  seal,  but  the  caprices 
of  mankind  have  no  end,  and  a  few  of  the  race, 
in  particular,  are  notorious  for  affecting  singu- 
larities ;  beside,  why  not  a  skull  as  good,  or  as 
proper,  for  a  device  as  for  a  drin king-cup.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  outdone  by-the 
eccentricities  of  poets. 

**  A  black  seal,  as  I  live,"  exclaimed  Ashdale, 
holding  the  letter  up  to  the  light. 

*'  A  black  seal !"  echoed  each  of  his  friends* 
"Who's  dead?'* 
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"A  skull  for  a  device,  continued  Frank,  view- 
ing it  closely — 

"  A  skull !"  was  again  echoed  by  his  compa- 
nions, as  they  dropped  their  cards  upon  the  table. 

"And  underneath  a  motto — h  o  r  t,  mort. 
Mort — I  cannot  make  out  Ihe  rest,  even  if  there 
be  more." 

"A  death  in  the  family,  I  suppose,"  said  his 
partner.  "Come,  make  yourself  master  of  its 
contents,  and  let  us  go  on  with  the  game.  Our 
reputation  as  players  is  at  stake,  unless  we  win 
this  hand." 

Frank  broke  the  seal,  and  glanced  hastily  over 
the  contents.  At  first  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
head  with  a  warm  gush,  tinging  his  cheeks  with 
a  crimson  glow,  and  again  receded  leaving  him 
as  pale  and  wanlike  as  a  frightened  girl.  His 
companions  noticed  his  appearance,  and  anxiously 
inquired  if  the  intelligence  was  of  a  painful  or 
unpleasant  nature.  Again  his  eye  glanced  rapidly 
over  the  pages,  while  his  fingers  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  the  perspiration  stood  thick  upon 
his  forehead.    Rising  from  his  seat,  he  spoke : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  the  rest 
of  the  eyening.  The  intelligence  contained  in 
this  letter  is  of  a  singular  nature,  and  entirely 
contrary  to  anything  I  could  expect  or  conceive. 
I  will  meet  you  again  in  the  morning,  and  until 
then  adien.  Yet  stay — one  glass  before  we  part. 
Fill  up,  and  drink  with  me — Our  Legators — may 
they  rest  in  peace !" 

The  toast  was  drank  in  silence,  and  giving 
each  of  his  friends  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand, 
he  bade  them  good  night,  and  in  five  minutes 
afterward  Ashdale  was  alone,  perusing,  for  the 
third  time,  the  letter  that  had  been  so  mysteriously 
delivered.  The  contents  were  such  as  almost 
surpassed  the  hopes  that  had  been  so  often  the 
nurslings  of  his  warmest  imagination,  and,  as 
though  to  assure  himself  by  another  sense  than 
sight,  and  to  further  convince  himself  of  the  re- 
ality of  what  his  eyes  received  as  evidence,  he 
read  it  again  in  a  slow  and  audible  tone,  dwelling 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  most  important 
points.  This  document,  which  had  the  efiect  to 
break  up  a  social  party  of  friends,  and  send  most 
of  them  home  filled  with  an  impatient  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  singular  influence  of 
the  letter,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ash- 
dale, and  we  shall  see  how  it  changed  the  for- 
tune of  the  young  man,  and  affected  his  destinies 
through  life. 
Here  is  the  letter : 

*' PinLABELFHiA,  June  10, 1836. 

DzAK  SiR^As  executor  for  the  estate  of  the 
late  Hugh  Drimple,  Esq.,  it  l^ecomes  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  by  his  decease  he  has  left  you 


tbe  sole  heir  to  an  estate  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Instructions  as  to  my 
manner  of  proceeding  will  be  received  with  plea- 
sure at  your  earliest  convenience.  If  you  are  the 
Francis  Ashdale  named  in  the  will  of  the  te£- 
tator,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune,  and  assure  you  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  you  at  my  residence,  where  you 
shall  always  be  received  as  a  welcome  guest. 
Yours  in  good  faith,  Setu  Burnky. 

Frakcis  Ashdali:,  Esq. 

No  wonder  that  Frank  was  astonished  at  such 
a  missive,  coming,  as  it  did,  so  apropos  upon  the 
top  of  his  wish. 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  still  Frank  sat 
at  the  table,  with  the  letter  open  before  him,  and 
his  hands  thrust  deeply  into  his  pockets.     Some 
persons  may  ask  why  he  did  not  seek  his  bed, 
satisfied  with  his  fortune  for  that  night,  and  leave 
reflection  for  the  light  of  the  next  day.    It  may 
do  very  well  for  an  uninterested  person  to  ask 
such  a  question,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the 
phenomenon  that  could  sleep  directly  in  the  face 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  prize — at 
least  that  wonder  was  not  Mr.  Francis  Ashdale, 
else  had  not  the  next  morning's  dawn  found  him 
sitting  exactly  in  the  same  position  in  which  bis 
friends  had  left  him  a  few  hours  previous.    It  is 
doubtful  if  ever  young  man  was  in  so  great  a 
quandary  before,  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  was 
puzzled  to  believe  in  the  sober  earnestness  of  the 
letter;  secondly,  he  almost  doubted  if  himself 
were  really  Mr.  Francis  Ashdale ;  and  thirdly* 
it  was  puzzling  to  form  any  plan  for  his  future 
life  after  he  should  become  possessed  of  his  for- 
tune, nor  could  he  think  of  one  source  of  plea* 
sure  before  it  was  abandoned  for  another  that 
was  thrown  aside  with  the  same  impatience. 
Formely  he  had  said  to  hiipself — if  1  should  ever 
become  rich,  I  will  do  thus  and  so — I  will  get 
married,  or  I  will  travel,  or  I  will  make  the  best 
use  of  Pleasure  whenever  she  throws  herself  in 
my  way.    Now,  however,  when  Fortune  bad 
thrust  upon  him  her  rarest  favors — had  taken 
him  at  his  wish  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
given  him  more  than  the  boon  he  asked,  he  felt 
as  though  under  the  influence  of  a  spell  that 
charmed  his  senses  while  it  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  action.    He  remembered  hearing  it  said, 
when  a  boy,  that  there  was  one  second  in  each 
year,  when  if  a  person  uttered  a  wish,  it  would  be 
gratified.     He  believed  the  story  to  be  but  a  nur- 
sery fable,  but  still,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  a  moiety  of  superstiti- 
ous feeling,  if  for  no  other  cause,  at  least  out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  his  good  mother,  who 
had  often  in  his  younger  days,  amused  him,  and 
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excited  in  him  a  lore  for  the  marvelous,  by  stories 
of  prodigious  giants,  beautiful  fairies,  and  eril 
spirits. 

The  bell  of  his  boarding-house  summoned  him 
to  breakfast,  and,  making  a  hasty  toilette,  he  de- 
scended, not  with  an  appetite,  but  merely  as  a 
matter  of  form,  anxious  to  escape  any  questions 
respecting  his  absence.  Haring  broken  fast,  he 
ascended  again  to  his  room,  where  he  once  more 
read  the  letter  that  was  to  him  so  full  of  fate,  and 
being  somewhat  assured  of  its  sincerity,  be  sat 
down  at  a  portable  writing-desk,  and  penned  the 
following  answer: 

"New  York,  June  12,  1836. 

"  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  unexpected  and 
fateful  letter  last  evening,  and  hasten  to  reply. 
In  mentioning  the  decease  of  Mr.  Drimple,  you 
neglected  to  state  in  what  relationship  we  stood 
to  each  other.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
name,  not  knowing  if  I  have  ever  heard  it,  though 
I  dare  say  from  his  kind  thoughts  of  me  he  had 
sufficient  reasons.  I  will  not  do  injustice  to  his 
memory  by  a  disclaimer  to  his  title  to  kinsman, 
if  such  he  was.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  regret 
it  is  that  my  mother  is  not  alive  to  partake  of  the 
gentleman's  bounty.  About  the  whole  affair 
there  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  solve,  though 
perhaps  some  cue  to  it  may  be  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  deceased. 

Regarding  your  kind  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  your  hospitable  mansion — you  may  ex- 
pect me  in  Philadelphia  in  two  days  from  this  at 
the  farthest.  At  present  I  am  too  much  amazed 
at  the  suddenness  of  my  fortune  to  think  of,  or 
attempt,  anything  for  the  regulation  of  my  future 
conduct.  It  all  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  and 
before  I  take  a  step  that  might  render  me  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  sober  men,  I  must  assure  my- 
self that  I  am  in  a  world  of  realities,  and  an  actor 
in  the  drama  of  every  day  life.  I  have  the  hohor 
to  be.  Sir,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

Francis  Ashdale. 

Seth  Burnet,  Esq." 

Having  folded  and  sealed  this  letter  ready  for 
the  mail,  he  was  about  to  ring  for  a  servant  to 
take  it  to  the  Post  Office,  when  his  ears  were 
saluted  with  the  sound  of  the  door-bell,  and  in 
less  than  two  minutes  afterward  who  should  be 
ushered  into  his  room  but  his  companions  of  the 
previous  evening. 

*<  Well,  Frank,"  said  one  of  them,  a  gay  and 
thoughtless  young  fellow,  whom  I  shall  call 
Carlton,  "  what  sort  of  a  companion  has  that 
horiid  letter  been  to  you  since  we  parted  last 
evening  ?  By  your  looks,  I  should  judge  not  a 
very  welcome  one." 

"  You  shall  be  a  judge  how  welcome,"  said 


Ashdale.  «*  Read  it,"— and  he  handed  the  letter 
to  Carlton,  who  gUnced  over  it  rapidly  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  making  a  low  whistle,  by 
way  of  admiration,  he  raised  his  hand  to  impose 
silence  while  he  read  it  aloud.  Some  might  sup- 
pose that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  there 
was  boisterous  mirth,  and  clapping  of  hands,  and 
hearty  congratulations;  but  there  were  no  de- 
monstrations of  this  kind :  in  their  stead  the 
party  stood  eyeing  one  another  in  perfect  silence 
for  five  minutes.  Then  the  letter  was  read  by 
each,  and  handed  back  to  Cariton,  who  placed  it 
upon  the  table  with  a  sigh,  exclaiming  as  he  did 


**  Well,  1  have  been  astonished  in  my  time,  and 
have  seen  some  things  that  1  considered  wonders ; 
but  this  overtops  them  all — it  is  the  biggest  won- 
der on  record.  Who  is  the  donor— who  the  mu- 
nificent relative  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Ashdale. 

"  W  hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  money  r*' 
asked  another  of  his  friends. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  repeated  Frank. 

<*  Shall  you  invest  it  in  real  estate,  stocks, 
horses  or  women .'"  inquired  a  dapper  little  fellow 
with  an  imperial,  affecting  to  be  funny.  ••  I 
have '* 

**  I  really  do  not  know,"  said  Frank  for  the 
third  time.    Never  was  man  more  puzzed. 

••  If  it  were  mine,"  said  the  dapper  fellow,  "  I 
do  not  think  I  should  trust  it  in  banks,  stocks, 
or  real  estate.  I  would  convert  it  into  gold,  bury 
it,  and  exhume  it  only  as  fast  as  I  had  a  use  for 
it." 

"  Your  advice  is  excellent,  Walden ;  I  will 
think  of  it." 

"But  seriously,  Frank,"  said  Carlton,  "do 
you  not  know  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  this 
good  luck.  You  certainly  must  have  some  know- 
ledge of  this  Mr.  Drimple,  or  he  of  you;  for 
these  rich  old  gentlemen  are  not  fond  of  giving 
their  fortunes  to  strangers." 

"  As  I  live,  I  do  not,"  replied  Ashdale  "  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  name  belongs  to  the  family  ; 
and  consequently  1  am  half  inclined  to  believe 
it  a  hoax,  and  shall  not  give  full  credence  to  the 
testimony  until  I  am  greeted  with  ocular  de- 
monstration." 

"  Do  you  intend  going  to  Philadelphia  ?  The 
name  of  Burney  is  respectable,  and  this  gentle- 
man I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  by  an  old 
partner  of  my  father's.  I  once  read  a  letter  of 
his,  and,  from  my  memory  of  the  hand-writing, 
I  should  judge  this  to  be  genuine.  He  is  a  man 
in  tolerable  circumstances,  though  there  were 
reports  about  a  year  ago  that  afiected  his  credit, 
owing  to  his  having  lost  pretty  heavily  in  some 
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unfortanate  speculation  in  this  city.  If  you  visit 
him,  you  will  find  him  an  agreeable  man,  and 
his  house  a  home  for  you  as  lonj^  as  you  may 
choose  to  make  it  so.  I  will,  also,  give  you 
letters  to  some  friends  of  my  own,  whom  you 
will  find  right  good  fellows,  and  ever  willing  to 
put  you  in  the  way  of  excellent  company." 

**lpm  obliged  to  you,  Carlton ;  and  as  I  have 
written  that  I  will  be  in  Philadelphia  in  two  days, 
letters  to  any  friends  of  yours  will  be  invaluable, 
for  I  understand  it  is  a  duU  place  to  a  stranger. 
By-the-bye,  I  was  jost  about  to  send  my  letter 
to  the  Post  Office  as  you  pame ;  but  if  you  will 
walk  down  with  me  as  far  as  the  Park,  I  will 
drop  it  in  myself,  and  afterward,  if  you  choose, 
adjoarn  to  Pintenx's  and  play  you  a  game  or  two 
of  billiards." 

His  motion  was  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  and  the  party  left  the  hoase  evidently  in 
high  spirits. 

Frank  Ashdale  was  a  yonng  lawyer  of  toler- 
able acquirements,  but  of  little  practice,  and  who 
loved  pleasure  better  than  business.  Too  many 
such  are  to  be  found  in  New  York,  who  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  to  discredit  their  pro- 
fession. The  partial  hand  of  a  mother  had  rear- 
ed him,  and  so  generous  was  she  to  his  faults 
that  he  had  made  his  entrance  into  society  little 
prepared  to  battle  with  its  stern  and  oftentimes 
stormy  elements.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  his 
mother  died,  and  though  at  first  he  felt  her  loss 
keenly,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  soon  triumphed, 
and  the  only  parent  he  had  ever  known  was  suf- 
fered to  slumber  forgotten.  His  associates  were 
generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  idle  and 
thoughtless — their  recommendations  to  him  were, 
good  nature,  gayety,  means  to  appear  fashion- 
able, to  break  occasionally  the  neck  of  a  cham- 
paign bottle,  to  play  billiards,  ^d  the  means  to 
ride  twice  a  week  upon  the  avenues.  How  all 
these  could  be  done  by  a  young  lawyer  you  may 
well  wonder ;  but  men  who  live  by  their  wits 
generally  contrive  to  live  well.  Such  was  Fran- 
cis Ashdale.  As  for  a  father,  he  never  knew 
one,  and  his  mother  always  preserved  the  strictest 
silence  upon  a  subject  that  in  after  years  proved 
so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  swayed  such  an  influence 
over  his  passions.  Respecting  his  infancy,  he 
knew  only  that  his  mother  was  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  came  to  this  country  ere  he  was  a  year  old  ; 
he  could  moreover  recollect  that  at  one  time  she 
was  in  regular  correspondence  with  some  per- 
son or  persons  at  a  distance,  but  with  whom 
was  a  mystery ;  nor  would  her  letters  reveal  the 
secret,  for  she  had  strictly  ordered  them  to  be 
huried  with  her,  for  which  purpose  she  had  pre- 
pared them  previous  to  her  death. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Skth  BimN£T,  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter  as  being  the  executor  of  the 
estate  of  Hugh  Drimple,  was  a  lawyer  of  toler- 
able reputation,  and  he  possessed,  also,  a  toler- 
able share  of  the  nSoral  qualifications  necessary 
to  give  him  a  position  in  his  profession.  In 
matters  of  small  moment  if  he  was  not,  perhaps, 
as  conscientious  as  a  Penn,  he  was  not  as  reck- 
less as  many  others ;  but  when  it  served  to  for* 
ward  his  interests  he  was  too  apt  to  forget  the 
rights  of  others,  and  in  such  instances  he  could 
bring  to  his  aid  just  enough  of  cunning  and  cool- 
ness to  carry  him  through  with  apparent  disin- 
terestedness and  humanity.  He  had  been  wealthy, 
but  through  the  advice  of  well  meaning  though 
weak  friends  he  had  been  led  into  speculations 
which  nearly  resulted  in  his  total  ruin.  He  was 
fortunate  in  saving  a  small  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty—enough to  protect  him  from  want,  and 
allow  him  some  of  the  comforts  and  convenien- 
cies  of  life.  He  had  but  one  child — a  daughter, 
over  whom  he  watched  with  jealous  care.  She 
was  in  her  eighteenth  year,  tall  and  graceful,' 
with  an  elastic  step,  a  bright  eye,  a  clear  and 
brilliant  complexion,  and  a  merry  laugh  that 
started  the  blood  in  your  veins  like  the  music  of 
spring  birds.  The  mother  was  a  buxom,  good 
natured  lady,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  She  seldom  troubled  herself  with  the 
affairs  of  others,  spent  much  time  in  doing  good 
deeds,  and  believed  no  other  woman  ever  had  so 
excellent  a  husband  or  so  pretty  a  daughter  as 
herself.  The  manner  of  their  life  was  unosten- 
tatious, though  surrounded  by  all  the  requisites 
of  domestic  enjoyment.  Several  gentlemen  had 
proposed  for  the  hand  of  their  daughter,  but  none 
of  them  had  met  with  encouragement  enough  to 
warrant  any  particular  attention.  Ellen  was  in 
no  hurry  to  forego  her  liberty,  nor  had  her  parents 
as  yet  evinced  any  inclination  to  share  her  af- 
fections with  a  third  person. 

In  this  position  stood  the  affairs  of  the  family 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  Drimple.  Burney,  as  the 
executor  of  the  estate,  felt  his  heart  warm  at  the 
prospect  of  his  own  profits,  while  he  speculated 
upon  the  probable  character  of  the  unknown  heir. 
He  had  already  learned  that  he  was  young,  hand- 
some and  unmarried,  and  he  became  impatient  of 
an  interview  that  he  might  measure  with  his  own 
judgment  Ashdale's  capacities  and  character.  He 
had  heard  something  of  his  wild  pranks,  but  no-* 
thing  positively  bad,  and  he  complimented  him- 
self considerably  upon  his  tact  in  inviting  Ash- 
dale to  his  house.  He  was  a  little  curious  to  see 
what  effect  his  sudden  fortune  would  have  upon 
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him ;  beside,  he  thought  he  might  very  properly 
venture  to  give  him  some  excellent  advice  re- 
specting his  future  course  in  life — young  men 
were  so  apt  to  run  into  excesses.  And  then  there 
were  other  considerations  of  importance.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  no  mean 
fortune,  and  properly  invested  would  produce  a 
very  handsome  income — enough  for  a  reason- 
able man  and  a  small  family.  It  might  prove  a 
rare  opportunity  for  Ellen.  He  would  like  to 
see  her  comfortably  settled,  and  there  was  no 
telling  but  she  might  affect  Ashdale  sufficiently 
to  become  his  wife.  What  if  she  did  not  love 
him  ?  That  was  but  a  small  matter  in  the  scale 
against  a  fortune.  He  did  not  exactly  marry  for 
Jove  himself,  and  he  did  not  believe  half  the 
stories  that  were  told  about  it.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  no  charm  could  withstand  that  of 
money,  and  after  all  the  pains  he  meant  to  take, 
if  Ellen  should  refuse  to  accept  Ashdale  for  a 
suitor,  (provided  he  was  not  positively  bad,)  she 
wa^  a  good-for-nothing  jade,  and  was  deserving 
of  every  misfortune  that  might  in  consequence 
follow  her.  However,  he  put  i>;reat  faith  in  the 
)  power  of  gold,  aAd  lie  believed  that  his  daughter 
had  vanity  enough  to  know  that  it  was  a  magi- 
cian's wand  that  turned  all  things  into  perfect 
shapes. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  communicating  to  Ash- 
dale the  fact  of  Mr.  Drimp]e*8  decease,  Burney 
had  kept  his  own  counsel ;  he  had  not  deemed  it 
Expedient  to  make  his  wife  a  confidant  in  his 
plans.  But  on  receiving  Frank's  answer,  the 
good  nature  with  which  it  inspired  him  tended 
to  make  him  more  than  usually  communicative, 
and  calling  Mrs.  B.  into  his  office  he  gave  her  a 
detail  of  his  proceedings,  read  the  letter,  and  en- 
tered at  once  upon  an  exposition  of  his  views 
with  regard  to  securing  the  young  heir  as  the 
future  lord  and  protector  of  his  daughter  Ellen. 
Mrs.  B  did  not  appear  suddenly  overcome  with 
the  proposition,  and  thought  it  would  not  be  ex- 
actly proper  to  urge  the  business  with  too  much 
impatience,  although  she  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  the  match  was  desirable,  and  she  would  lend 
her  aid  to  forward  it,  if,  on  seeing  the  young 
man,  and  becoming  pleased  with  his  manners  and 
character,  she  was  convinced  of  his  being  such  a 
person  as  would  command  the  respect  of  a  wife, 
if  not  her  love. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Burney,  "to-day  is  Tues- 
day ;  according  to  his  letter  we  may  expect  him 
here  to-morrow.  Let  everything  about  the  house 
be  put  in  order,  for  you  roust  be  aware  that  many 
of  our  prejudices  arise  from  first  impressions. 
Make  Ellen  aware  of  his  expected  visit,  and  rely 
upon  her  own  pride  and  the  natural  vanity  of 


your  sex  to  make  herself  attractive.  Indulge 
her  in  any  of  her  little  fancies,  and  furnish  her 
with  the  means  of  procuring  any  trifle  that  may 
add  to  the  efifect  of  dress  or  ornament.  Advise 
her  to  purchase  some  of  the  latest  and  most 
fashionable  music,  and  if  necessary,  see  that  her 
instrument  be  put  in  tune.  I  am  afraid  she  is 
not  quite  particular  enough  to  catch  a  wealthy 
husband." 

"  Fashionable,"  is  the  word  Mr.  Burney  meant 
to  have  used  for  **  particular ;"  but  he  seldom 
spoke  in  "  set  phrase,"  and  not  having  studied 
in  the  court  of  Fashion,  his  ideas  respecting  its 
usages  and  customs  were  not  on  the  most  exten- 
sive or  extraordinary  scale.  Ellen  herself  cared 
but  little  for  its  rules,  though  she  was  far  from 
being  either  ungraceful  or  bashful.  With  her 
own  good  sense,  she  had  just  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  confidence,  taste  and  conversational  power,  to 
make  herself  agreeable  and  at  ease  in  all  posi- 
tions necessary  for  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
to  be  placed  in.  She  possessed  a  good  and  true 
heart,  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  female  dignity. 

When  Ellen  heard  from  her  parents  that  the 
heir  of  Mr.  Drimple  was  to  be  a  visitor  at  their 
house  for  a  few  days,  and  received  some  hints 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  en- 
tertained, she  could  scarce  withhold  a  smile ;  and 
she  imagined  that  she  more  than  half  read  their 
thoughts,  when  they  questioned  her  respecting 
her  music,  and  many  other  little  etceteras,  that 
go  to  make  up  the  attractions  of  a  fashionable 
belle.  She  had  but  little  faith  in  these  things 
herself,  but  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  aim 
of  her  father's  wishes,  she  threw  into  her  manner 
an  appearance  of  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  him 
and  her  mother  in  all  that  they  advised.  She 
listened  to  her  father's  encomiums  of  Ashdale, 
whom  he  praised  without  knowing,  and  practised 
on  her  new  music  all  that  afternoon  and  the 
ensuing  evening. 

Such  proceedings  were  a  little  in  opposition  to 
the  religious  code  in  which  Mrs.  Burney  profess- 
ed to  believe ;  but  she  smothered  her  conscience 
with  the  consolation  that  she  was  acting  solely 
under  the  direction  of  her  husband  whom  that 
same  code  taught  her  to  honor  and  obey. 

There  was  a  little  underplot  to  this  business, 
however,  with  which  Mr.  Burney  and  his  wife 
were  not  acquainted.  Ellen  was  in  regular  cor- 
respondence with  a  young  lady  in  New  York,  to 
whom  she  was  attached  by  the  most  faithful 
bonds  of  friendship.  Neither  was  possessed  of  a 
sentiment  which  she  wished  to  withhold  from  the 
other,  and  they  received  mutual  pleasure  from 
their  interchanges  of  affection.    The  latest  letter 
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which  Ellen  had  received  from  her  friend,  ^ve 
her  some  insight  into  the  character  of  a  person 
with  whom  she  was  so  soon  to  be  brought  in 
contact.    We  will  quote  a  portion  of  it : 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  EUlen,  I  have  a  little  inci- 
dent to  relate,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  take  plea- 
sure in  laughing  at.  You  know  it  is  one  of  my 
delights  occasionally  to  promenade  Broadway ;  one 
sees  so  many  amusing  sights,  and  gets  so  many 
complimentary  looks  from  gentlemeti,  although  I 
must  confess  I  think  them  a  little  impertinent; 
and  I  am  particularly  offended  when  one  of  those 
perfumed  things,  called  fops,  turns  his  wig  block 
upon  its  pivot  to  peer  rudely  under  my  hat.  I 
never  knew  a  gentleman  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
a  want  of  civility,  and  I  am  sure  those  who  do 
BO  are  wanting  in  proper  respect  for  our  sex.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  write  a  sermon  upon  the  eti- 
quette of  the  pave,  although  I  am  sure  the  world 
needs  reforming  in  that  re9pect.  I  think  I  can 
tell  you  something  new,  which  will,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  singular  animal  sometimes  called 
man.  It  will  prove  to  you,  I  am  sure,  that  inven- 
tion is  not  yet  exhausted. 

"  One  afternoon  last  week  I  was  proceeding  up 
Broadway  to  call  upon  a  friend  who  had  proposed 
a  visit  with  me  to  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. The  street  was  thronged  with  beauty  and 
fashion,  and  gallant  equipages  dashed  along  in  a 
manner  that  quite  confused  the  more  unpresuming 
citizen.  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  White  street,  and 
about  to  step  into  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  pricing 
some  laces,  when  I  felt  some  one  pull  upon  one 
of  my  ringlets,  accompanied  by  the  salutation  of 
"Cousin — cousin  Kate!"  and  turning  round  (a 
little  frightened,  I  must  confess)  I  beheld  a  very 
spruce  young  fellow  who  affected  to  blush  con- 
siderably at  what  he  pretended  to  be  a  mistake. 

"  •  I  really  beg  your  pardon — pray  will  you 
excuse  me  ?  I  mistook  you  for  a  relative,  or  I  as- 
sure you  I  could  not  have  been  «o  rude.  The 
resemblance  was  so  striking,  I  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  be  mistaken.  I  hope  my  apology  will 
be  received.' 

'*  At  first,  Ellen,  I  felt  somewhat  offended,  but 
he  seemed  so  sincere  in  his  explanations,  and  as- 
sumed so  wo-begone  a  countenance,  that  .1  soon 
felt  so  great  an  inclination  to  laugh  that  it  requir- 
ed considerable  eflbrt  to  preserve  my  gravity.  I 
did,  though,  and  assured  the  gentleman  that  his 
apology  was  reasonable,  though  I  cautioned  him 
not  to  be  so  familiar  with  his  cousin  Kate  in  fu- 
tore.  Observing,  I  suppose,  by  the  difficulty  with 
which  I  kept  from  laughing,  that  his  offence  was 
not  of  the  mortal  order,  he  made  me  a  respectful 
obeisance  and  walked  on.  If  you  will  believe 
me,  Ellen,  and  not  attribute  too  much  to  my  va- 


nity, I  doubted  on  the  instant  his  sincerity,  and 
imputed  it  at  once  to  one  of  those  tricks  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  assumed  as  an  excuse  for  ad- 
dressing ladies,  who  are  strangers  to  them,  in  the 
street.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dreadful  creatures, 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  whole  incident  as 
a  good  joke.  But  there  is  a  sequel  to  the  affiur 
equally  as  interesting. 

"  During  my  visit  to  the  Academy,  in  company 
with  my  friend,  I  met  the  same  gentleman  again, 
with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  and  a  formal  in- 
troduction took  place.  His  name  was  Ashdale, 
and  I  understood  her  to  say  that  he  was  a  young 
lawyer.  He  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed 
with  the  interview,  attempted  some  criticisms 
upon  the  paintings,'  stuttered,  apologized,  and 
made  himself  exceedingly  interesting.  Meeting 
with  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  he  took 
his  leave  of  us,  and  they  withdrew,  when  I  re- 
lated to  my  friend  the  circumstance  of  our  inter- 
view in  Broadway,  though  I  plainly  understood 
from  his  looks  that  he  wished  me  to  keep  silence 
upon  the  subject.  Miss  Edgeville  laughed  hearti- 
ly at  the  story,  and  shaking  her  finger  wickedly 
at  me — '  Ten  to  one,'  said  she, '  he  has  not  got  a 
cousin  !'  As  I  suspected.  She  then  informed  me 
that  she  had  known  him  for  six  years,  and  had 
often  heard  both  himself  and  his  mother,  who 
is  now  dead,  say  they  believed  that  they  had 
not  a  relative  in  the  country.  Here  was  impu- 
dence with  a  vengeance  !  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Get  offended  ?  It  was  not  at  all  impossible  that 
we  might  meet  again,  and  a  respect  for  myself 
seemed  to  call  for  a  little  dignity  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  was  extremely  puzzled,  a  little  vexed,  and 
somewhat  amused.  I  asked  the  advice  of  Miss 
Edgeville  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  being 
offended,  and  said  she  should  consider  the  incident 
a  very  proper  subject  of  amusement.  The  follow- 
ing day,  however,  read  the  riddle. 

*'  Before  parting  from  Miss  Edgeville,  she  made 
me  promise  to  call  with  her,  on  the  following  day, 
at  the  residence  of  one  of  her  friends,  which  we 
accordingly  did.  There  were  several  ladies  pre- 
sent, and  among  them  one  who  amused  us  very 
much  by  her  gayety  and  conversation.  I  will  not 
be  so  tedious  as  to  relate  everything  that  was  said 
or  done.  However,  the  young  lady  who  was  the 
feature  of  the  party  related  an  incident  which  I 
must  communicate  to  you,  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  adventure  which  I  commenced  to  relate.  She 
began  by  saying  that  her  brother,  whom  she  al- 
ways called  Tom,  had  recently  lost  a  trifling  bet 
in  the  most  singular  manner.  « You  must  know,' 
said  she,  *  that  Tom  is  rather  a  wild  fellow,  and 
full  of  wicked  tricks,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he 
is  at  all  improved  by  his  association  with  Frank 
Ashdale.    Well,  yesterday  as  they  were  prome^ 
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nading  Broadway  together,  Ashdale  offered  to  bet 
a  champaign  supper  that  he  would  pull  the  ring- 
lets of  a  lad  J  who  was  just  before  them,  make  an 
apology,  and  come  off*  with  grace  on  his  own  part 
and  good  nature  on  the  part  of  the  lady.  Tom 
took  the  bet  like  a  foolish  fellow,  and  Ashdale 
accomplished  the  impertinence  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, though  Tom  said  he  thought  that  at  one 
moment  it  looked  exceedingly  tempestuous,  and 
the  lady's  anger  threatening.' 

'*  When  I  heard  this  explanation  of  the  affair, 
I  confess  that  I  felt  more  like  being  offended  than 
at  first.  I  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  an  experiment,  especially 
when  the  result  was  to  be  a  little  dissipation.  *  I 
believe  I  should  have  died  of  laughing,'  continued 
the  young  lady  whose  brother's  name  was  Tom, 
*  if  such  a  trick  had  been  played  off*  upon  myself.' 
'  I  would  not  have  received  his  apology,'  said  a 
pert  madam,  whom  I  think  no  gentleman  would 
run  the  hazard  of  addressing.  'Oh,  how  I 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  seen  him 
whipped,'  said  another  who  was  tumbling  over 
the  music,  and  thrumming  horrible  discord  upon 
the  piano.  '  I  don't  think  I  would  have  ts^en 
the  least  notice  of  the  impudent  fellow — there,' 
said  a  good-hearted,  honest  looking  creature  who 
sat  next  to  me,  and  in  this  way  I  heard  the  opin- 
ions  of  most  of  them  upon  the  subject,  and  con- 
cluded after  all  that  they  would  have  done  pretty 
much  as  I  did.  During  this  conversation  you 
may  be  assured  that  some  very  significant  glances 
were  exchanged  between  Miss  Edgeville  and  my- 
self, and  we  came  away  without  their  learning 
that  I  was  the  heroine  of  the  adventure  which 
had  so  much  amused  them.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear 
Ellen,  that  many  such  stories  as  this  would  give 
you  a  poor  idea  of  life  in  New  York.  You  must 
come  on  here  and  pay  me  a  long  visit,  and  I  pro- 
mise to  show  you  all  the  sights  in  that  human 
menagerie,  Broadway." 

Ellen  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  letter 
from  her  friend,  and  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  shown  it  to  her  parents,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. As  it  was,  however,  she  concluded 
to  keep  the  intelligence  to  herself,  for  an  occasion 
might  arise  when  she  could  make  capital  out  of 
it.  As  it  is  said  that  ladies  never  write  a  letter 
without  a  postscript,  there  was  one  to  this  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  P.S. — I  have  just  been  informed  by  Miss  Carl- 
ton, the  lady  who  has  a  brother  Tom,  that  this 
Ashdale  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  very 
handsome  property,  through  the  death  of  some 
foolish  old  gentleman  in  Philadelphia.  He  will 
shortly  be  in  your  city  of  brotherly  affection,  so 
you,  and  all  other  young  ladies  must  keep  a  bright 
look-out  for  your  ringlets,  for  I  can  assure  you 


he  is  a  very  dangerous  young  fellow,  and  if  he  be 
rich  he  will  be  so  much  the  more  so. 

Julia.** 
Ellen  now  entered  into  the  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  young  heir  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  her  parents,  though  for  different  ends. 
Such  a  bustling  about  was  scarcely  ever  Feen  in 
Mr.  Bumey's  house  before — rumaging  old  trunks, 
upseting  drawers,  scouring  silver  spoons,  polishing 
the  furniture,  and  ten  thousand  other  little  things 
that  ladies  find  to  do  on  similar  occasions,  so  that 
when  the  fateful  day  at  length  arrived,  everything 
looked  as  straight  and  as  bright  as  a  new  pin. 


CHAPTER  in. 

After  Ashdale  had  answered  Mr.  Bumey*6  let- 
ter announcing  the  day  of  his  appearance  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, he  set  his  wits  at  work  to  think  of  some 
way  of  raising  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to 
go  through  with  the  business  without  embarrass- 
ment or  personal  inconvenience.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  persons  who  loaned 
money,  but  to  each  of  them  he  had  some  objec- 
tion to  apply — not  exactly  on  account  of  any  de- 
licacy on  his  part,  but  probably  because  he  was 
aware  that  these  gentlemen  knew  something  of 
his  reputation,  and  would  bother  him  with  imper- 
tinent questions,  ask  for  such  security  as  he  would 
not  like  to  give,  and  possibly  insinuate  a  doubt  as 
to  his  intentions.  For  general  occasions  he  had 
a  sufficient  stock  of  impudence  or  self-assurance 
to  carry  him  through  most  difficulties  and  encoun- 
ter most  men,  el^e  had  his  legal  profession  been 
of  no  use  to  him ;  but  he  occasionally  met  faces 
whose  repulsive  force  was  greater  than  he  could 
withstand.  Such  were  money  lenders  and  usur- 
ers. Fortunately,  however,  he  remembered  a 
gentleman  whom  he  was  told  was  acquainted 
with  Bumey,  and  to  him  he  went  He  read 
Frank's  letter,  congratulated  him  upon  his  good 
fortune,  and  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  service 
to  him. 

*'  Why,"  said  Ashdale,  **  I  wished  to  find  some 
one  who  might  recognize  the  hand- writing  of  Mr. 
Bumey,  and  assist  me  in  raising  sufficient  money 
to  carry  the  business  through  genteelly.  If  you 
are  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and 
would  be  kind  enough  to  recommend  me  to  some 
person  who  would  advance  me  five  hundred  dol- 
lars on  my  own  note,  I  will  return  the  favor  with 
great  pleasure." 

The  gentleman  turned  the  letter  over  in  his 
hand,  read  it  again,  and,  going  to  an  escritoir,  he 
pulled  out  several  papers  and  letters  which  he 
seemed  to  compare  with  Ashdale's.  The  result 
appeared  to  satisfy  him,  and  turning  to  Frank,  he 
said : 

"  I  do  not  at  present  know  any  one  to  whom  I 
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could  recommend  you.  Let  me  see — if  I  were 
ceztain  (and  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to  be  de- 
ceired)  that  there  was  no  humbug  in  this  letter — 
I  mean  that  Mr.  Burney  himself  is  not  deceived — 
possibly  I  might  contrive  to  let  you  have  the  mo- 
ney myself.  You  say  that  you  never  heard  of 
this  Mr.  Drimple  until  you  saw  his  name  in  this 
letter." 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,"  said  Frank. 

••  Have  you  looked  over  the  papers  of  your 
mother  with  the  hope  of  discovering  some  clue  to 
his  identity  ?" 

•'  I  have  not,"  replied  Frank.  **  They  are  all 
locked  in  a  small  trunk  which  I  have  not  opened 
amce  her  death." 

"  I  would  Hke,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  before 
going  any  further  in  this  business,  for  you  to 
orrcrfaaul  this  trunk.  It  is  possible  that  you  may 
find  some  clue  to  this  mystery.  I  am  at  leisure 
at  present,  and  as  I  feel  somewhat  interested  in 
thi^  business,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will 
accompany  you  to  your  room,  where  you  can 
make  the  examination,  and  if  anything  satisfac- 
tory come  to  light,  I  will  make  the  advance  which 
jTOU  require  with  great  pleasure." 

Frank  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  suggestion, 
and  eager  to  come  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,  he  prepared  to  conduct  the  gentleman 
to  his  room. 

As  Ashdale  applied  the  key  to  his  mother*8 
trunk,  a  nervous  sensation  seemed  to  affect  his 
"w^hole  frame.  He  fancied  that  her  spirit  looked 
ttpbraidingly  upon  him,  and  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  looking  into  secrets  that  should  have  been 
buiied  with  her.  Paper  after  paper  was  over- 
hauled— letter  after  letter,  to  no  purpose.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  he  discovered  something  very 
neatly  sewed  up  in  a  piere  of  white  kid,  which 
on  opening  he  found  to  be  a  very  elegant  minia- 
ture, set  in  a  valuable  gold  locket.  The  minia- 
tore  had  been  painted  from  a  very  handsome  and 
expressive  face,  though  a  somewhat  voluptuous 
one.  There  was  a  manliness  about  it  at  the  same 
time  that  it  conveyed  an  idea  of  heartiessness. 
One  could  not  help  being  warmed  by  its  influence, 
though  the  eye  trembled  after  a  moment's  gaze. 
You  felt  a  desire  to  approach  it,  though  the  lips 
seemed  to  forbid  the  freedom — as  though  you 
could  confess  to  it,  but  were  afraid  of  a  jest.  The 
complexion  was  olive,  the  eyes  piercingly  blacl?, 
the  forehead  open  and  broad,  and  the  hair  slightly 
curling.  The  whole  figure  was  stamped  with 
powerful  self-will  and  indomitable  pride.  The 
first  thoughts  of  .Ashdale  as  he  gazed  upon  it, 
were — Can  this  be  my  father  ?  If  not,  who  can 
it  be  ?  He  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  for  several 
moments  until  aroused  from  his  revery  by  his 
friend's  reminding  him  that  their  time  was  limit- 


ed, and  if  he  had  found  no  paper  that  threw  any 
light  upon  the  subject,  it  were  best  to  Ax  upon 
some  other  expedient.  Retaining  the  miniature, 
Frank  continued  his  examination  of  the  papers, 
and  finally  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when 
he  noticed  a  small  package  very  neatly  enveloped, 
and  marked : 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  this  package  should  be 
placed  in  my  coffin  unopened,  and  buried  with 
me.  Mary  Ashdale." 

Frank  could  but  shed  a  tear  at  this  memento  of 
his  mother.  It  was  evident  that  the  package  con- 
tained secrets  which  she  had  wished  to  remain 
inviolate,  but  her  death,  being  sudden,  left  her 
no  opportunity  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
for  the  disposal  of  her  effects.  At  first  Frank 
doubted  the  propriety  of  breaking  the  sacred  seal, 
and  asked  tiie  advice  of  his  friend,  who  used  a 
little  argument  to  convince  him  that  the  package 
might  consist  of  the  very  documents  which  they 
were  in  search  of,  and  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  now  placed  were  probably  such  as 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  mother. 
At  any  rate  the  simple  breaking  of  the  seal  would 
not  involve  any  great  delicacy,  and  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  letters,  the  autograph  of  the  writer 
might  settle  the  difficulty  at  once. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  he,  **  how  a  person 
whom  neither  yourself  nor  your  mother  knew 
anything  about,  could  so  far  interest  himself  in 
your  welfare  as  to  make  you  his  sole  heir,  and 
that,  to,  to  a  property  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Take  my  word  for  it  there 
is  some  clue  to  the  mystery  somewhere,  and  I 
have  a  strong  presentiment  that  the  secret  is  in- 
closed in  that  package ;  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  special  Providence  that  pre- 
vented your  mother's  intentions  from  being  car- 
ried out.  You  may  be  certain  that  she  would  lie 
uneasy  in  the  grave  with  those  documents  if  she 
knew  that  they  were  necessary  proofs  to  the 
maintenance  of  your  claims  as  the  legatee  of  Mr. 
Drimple.  This  delicacy  is  a  weakness,  my  young 
friend,  which  you  must  learn  to  overcome,  unless 
you  wish  to  be  shuffled  by  everybody  you  meet. 
To  be  candid,  it  is  the  first  weakness  I  ever  knew 
you  to  be  guilty  of;  I  always  gave  you  more 
credit." 

If  such  feelings  are  weaknesses,  Frank  Ash- 
dale was  never  guilty  of  weakness  afterward  ! 

The  package  was  broken  open — letter  after 
letter  was  examined,  and  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  bore  as  a  signature  the  initials 
•'  H.  D." — that  one,  the  one  earliest  dated,  the 
longest,  and  the  most  delicately  written—was 
signed  "  Hugh." — and  more  than  that — there  was 
a  burning  line  beforethe  name,  full  of  passion  and 
tenderness, — 
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'*  Dear  Mary— yours  ever  truly,  fondly, 
faithfully,  Hdoh 

"  Are  you  saiisfied  f"  asked  Frank,  turning  to 
hie  friend.  "  You  do  not  wish  me  to  read  you 
the  coDtente  ?    Tbey,  doubUeee,  should  be  held 

"  I  think  I  will  risk  the  advance  upon  thi 
additional  teetiDiODy,  and  understand  your  claim 
upon  the  deceased.  If  you  will  return  to  mj 
office  I  will  £1]  you  a  check  for  the  amount  you 
require  for  your  note  at  six  months  at  seven  pei 
cent.    I  congratulate  you  upon  your  good  for- 

"  If  to  be  wealthy  is  to  be  fortunate,"  said  Ash- 
dale, "  there  is  some  point  lo  your  congraiulatii 
but  this  last  half  hour  of  my  existence  haii  gb 
birth  to  desires  which  1  have  never  known  be- 
fore, and  which  I  fear  will  be  more  difficult  to 
gratify  than  to  accumulate  a  fortune." 
CoDtinued  in  the  next  Number. 


CONCERNING  A  MAN 

>    BOLD    THE     MOIETT    or    HIS    SOUL    TO    TBE 


AITRE  Thibault  Ganlroir 
a  missal -illuminator,  dwelling 
at  the  sign  of  the  Grand  Sajnl 
Ni<Aotas  in  the  Rut  da  Ecri- 
vaiTU.    When,  at  (he  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1416,  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  this  shop, 
which  be  vacated  only  for  an- 
other and  a  belter  world,  folk 
ran  from  all  quarters  of  Paris, 
I  from    the    porte-aux-Pantres 
even  to  the  porttde-Suey, 
admire  the  splendid  sign  that 
he  himself  had  so  freshly  pain- 
led.    The  hand  of  a  skilful  il- 
luminator  was  at  once  reci^nized  in  the  radiant 
glory  with  which  St.  Nicholas  was  crowned,  and 
in  the  glittering  cross  held  by  his  right  hand,  while 
with  the  right  he  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  three 
children,  with  hair  so  bright  and  beautepus  flow- 
ing around  their  rosy  features,  that  ev^y  great 
lady  at  a  glance  conceived  the  desire  of  having 
missal  illuminated  by  Maitre  Gauldtin  :  it  was  the 
haidsomest  marriage- present  that  conld  be  tnadi 
the  prettiest  fete-day  gift,  the  most  elegant  gagi 
if*  amitit  10  present  at  the  hotel  Saint  Paul,  or  to 
grace  the  bower  of  Madame  Isabeau. 

Maitre  Thibault  loved  his  art ;  of  which  the 
perfection  he  had  acquired  in  it  was  a  proof.    He 


delivered  himself  up  to  it  with  ardor,  with  devotion, 
and  the  word  is  not  altogether  misplaced  here ;  for 
the  exercise  of  his  craft  was  really  a  work  of  piety 
to  him.  II  was  a  frequent  remark  of  bis,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  entering  a  church 
when  he  began  to  illuminate  a  missal,  and  aptly 
compared  his  art  to  that  of  a  glass-stainer,  wha 
covered  with  resplendent  emblazonries  the  win- 
dows of  St.  Jacques-la-Boocherie,  his  parish 
church ;  when  the  sun  shone  upon  their  vivid  co- 
lors there  streamed  over  the  altar,  the  pillars,  the 
marble  pavement,  a  daylight  so  deliciously  tinted, 
a  bine  so  celestia),  a  carnation  so  delicate,  that 
Maitre  Gaulmin  could  only  compare  it  to  the  re- 
flection of  his  flower  and  foilage  work,  of  bis 
interlacements  and  illuminations  of  aiure  and  ver- 
milion upon  the  white  Tellnm  of  the  marmscript. 
A  missal  without  illumination  was,  accordii^  to 
bis  taste,  a  new  church  without  panted  windows. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  happy  his  profesMOU 
rendered  him,  exercising  it  as  he  did  with  such  a 
conviction,  and  such  a  faith:  It  proved  an  effec- 
tual consolation  to  him  under  many  afflictions. 
public  as  well  as  private.  His  coontry  was  a 
prey  to  the  foreigner,  his  city  torn  aannder  by 
factions,  even  bis  peaceable  quarter  saw  many- 
days  of  trouble  when  the  great  massacre  arose  ttt 
the  voice  of  Caboche ;  he  lost  loo,  a  dearly-be. 
loved  wife,  the  last  and  most  poignant  of  all  bis 
misfortunes.  Ah.  well  •  be  strove  too  fo^t  all 
the  practice  of  bis  cheri^ed  art,  and  wouM 
have  passed  a  moet  happy  old  age,  if  his  only 
Eloi,  had  not  been  a  spendthrift  and  an  idler. 
To  have  seen  him  take  such  pride  in  the  art,  that 
ight  one  day  prove  a  worthy  successor,  wonW 
have  been  a  subject  of  the  highest  felicity  to  his 
but  Eloi's  sole  happiness  was  centred  in 
rambling  about  the  city,  playing  the  gentleman, 
and  altacking  the  watch,  Maitre  Thibault  Gaul- 
levertheless  consoled  himself.  What  father 
despairs  the  reformation  of  his  child  ?  Ho 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  Eloi  was 
yet  but  a  youth,  twenty  years  old  at  most,  and 
that  be  should  live  long  enough,  he,  the  excellent 
father,  to  see  his  son  become  sage,  orderly,  and 
above  all,  a  skilful  illuminator. 

Alas!  this  was,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  de- 
ilful  hope ;  for  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1159, 
almost  at  the  moment  old  Thibault  Guslmln  framed 
to  himself  such  cheering  prospects,  he  died.  And, 
of  a  verity,  it  was  a  timely  death  ;  be  died  just  as 
of  printing  arose  to  slay  him ;  he  withdrew 
himself,  as  it  were,  from  the  blows  of  a  mortal 
enemy.  Toward  the  determination  of  his  mala, 
dy,  whicb  was  a  protracted  one,  the  famous  Bible 
without  date  arrived  from  Mayence,  the  first  book 
published  from  the  workshop  of  f^nsL    It  nay 
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be    conceived  what  anxiety  such  an  apparation 
prodaced  in  the  Rue  des  Ecrivains ;  pens  filled 
'vrith  jet-black  or  everlasting  red  ink,  pencils  steep- 
ed^in  gold  and  carmine,  fell  from  the  despairing 
liands  of  sworn  scribes  and  illuminators.    Nicho- 
las Flavel  would  have  died  of  the  shock;  and 
Maitre  Thibault  Gaulmin  assuredly  have  yielded 
his  last  sigh  on  beholding  the  dateless  book ;  or 
had  he  survived  that  blow,  it  would  only  have 
been  to  expire  of  grief  in  1484,  when  the  first 
printing-press  was  established  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Sach  an  infliction,  I  repeat,  was  not  reserved  for 
the  worthy  Gaulmin,  as  his  son  had  the  filial  piety 
to  preserve  inviolate,  during  the  few  days  yet  re- 
maining to  him,  the  calm  which  a  good  conscience 
bestows,  by  leaving  hia  father  to  the  last  hour  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  arrival  of  that  scourge 
ivhich  had  come  to  give  the  death-blow  to  calli- 
graphy and  illumination. 

Maitre  Gaulmin,  then,  departed  from  this  world 
in  peace,  after  having  decreed  that  a  solemn  mass 
should  be  celebrated  at  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie 
for  the  peace  of  his  soul,  and  bequeathing  his  son 
a  good  fortune  of  about  five  thousand  Uvres. 
EUoi,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  had  felt  the 
curb,  wild  as  were  his  pranks,  for  Maitre  Thi- 
bault kept  the  key  of  the  money-chest,  and  kept 
it  right  fast     But  scarce  had  death  caused  him  to 
loose  his  hold  of  it,  ere  his  son  commenced  to  live 
like  a  great  seigneur.    He  purchased  an  hotel  in 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  that  he  might  dwell  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  court,  where  he  had  intro- 
dnoed  himself ;  thanks  to  the  pomp  he  so  lavishly 
displayed,  the  fetes  that  he  so  frequently  gave  to 
some  of  its  great  ladies,  and  more  especially  to 
the  magnificently  illuminated  missals  which  com- 
posed the  precious  stock  of  his  father,  and  which 
the  printing-press  could  never  have  power  to  de- 
preciate.    These  books  of  devotion  procured  him 
introduction  to  more  than  one  noble  personage, 
and  they  proved  powerful  mediators  in  the  esta- 
bliflhment  of  a  flirtation — not  of  an  affection,  for 
Elot  had  but  little  of  constancy  in  his  composi- 
tion.    He  expended  a  few  bags  of  crowns  in  ma- 
king presents  to  one  lady,  and  then  flirted  with  an- 
other, disbursing  as  much,  changing  and  chan- 
ging ever,  wooing  and  wasting  as  each  folly 
prompted  so  eflectually,  that  on  finding  his  heart 
really  captive  to  the  charms  of  Alienor,  there  only 
remained  to  him  two  thousand  livres  of  his  for- 
tune.   As  he  truly  felt  as  much  love  for  her  as 
his  fickle  nature  was  capable  of,  and  knew  but 
one  means  of  obtaining  hers  in  return,  he  thought 
of  husbanding  the    remainder   of  the   treasure 
amassed  by  Maitre  Thibault  Gaulmin,  in  the  Rue 
des  Ecrivains,  the  result  of  sixty  years*  labor, 
and  espousing  Alienor.    In  the  latter  project  he 


was  successful.  Alienor,  a  gentle  and  amiable 
being,  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband,  had  of- 
ton  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  foolish 
prodigality ;  not  through  any  fear  of  falling  into 
poverty,  for  she  could  not  believe  him  so  insen- 
sate as  to  keep  up  such  an  expensive  mansion, 
without  being  possessed  of  permanent  and  com- 
mensurate means ;  but  that  it  sometimes  appeared 
to  her  as  if  Eloi  were  anxious  to  recompense  her 
affection  by  a  so  profuse  expenditure ;  an  affection 
so  true,  so  pure,  so  disinterested,  that  Alienor  felt 
heart-broken  at  the  bare  supposition  of  her  hus- 
band's rating  it  by  the  value  of  gold.  Whenever 
this  idea  occurred  to  her  therefore,  she  became 
pensive,  downcast,  and  in  tears  would  ask  Eloi 
whether  he  no  longer  loved  her ;  and  Eloi  kissing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  consoled  her  with  the 
promise  of  putting  an  end  to  that  extravagance 
which  she  characterised  as  worse  than  folly ;  her 
love  was  far  too  elevated,  she  would  whisper  him, 
for  the  weight  of  gold  to  lower  it  earthward,  and 
then  he  pledged  himself  to  lead  a  humble  life 
with  her — "  and  a  happier !"  added  Alienor  while 
covering  his  forehead  with  kisses. 

Eloi  kept  his  word  at  last ;  it  was  now  highly 
necessary  he  should,  for  his  strong-box  was  daily 
emptying  itself  at  a  most  terrific  rate.  No  more 
balls,  no  more  presents,  no  more  costly  fetes,  and 
Alienor  thanked  him  fot  the  sacrifices  he  made 
for  her  sake :  she  now  had  him  longer  and  more 
often  alone  at  her  side :  he  belonged  to  her  more 
than  ever,  and  her  love  for  him  augmented  itself  a 
thousand-fold. 

*'  Should  we  not  be,"  she  would  often  say  in 
the  tone  of  a  fond,  doating  woman,  '*  should  we 
not  be  just  as  happy,  we  two,  near  one  another, 
in  a  mansion  of  smaller  dimensions  and  less  splen- 
dor, than  in  these  vast  apartments,  hung  w^ith 
silk  and  velvet  ?  We  should  be  even  still  less 
separated." 

She  had  perceived  the  embarrassment  in  which 
Eloi  found  himself,  and  like  a  loving  and  devoted 
wife,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  thus  reas- 
sured his  mind  upon  what  a  cnange  of  fortune 
might  have  led  him  to  fear  on  her  part.  Eloi, 
doubtless  thought  so,  as  he  showed  great  emotion 
when  she  thus  addressed  him :  for  to  speak  plain 
truth,  he  was  hurrying  on  toward  total  depriva- 
tion ;  nothing  more  of  his  riches  remained  than 
his  mansion,  his  splendid  arras  hangings,  his  Pari- 
sian carpets,  and  his  money-coffer  of  sandal- wood, 
incrusted  witjl  gold  and  ivory.  The  latter  was 
still  in  his  possession,  but  empty — with  a  fright- 
ful vacuum,  a  vacuum  enough  to  engender  the 
vertigo  in  whomsoever  peered  to  the  bottom  of  it ; 
nothing  more  was  there  than  a  small  missal,  the 
exquisite  chef  cf  osuvre  of  Mailtre  Thibault  Gaul- 
I  min,  upon  which  he  had  labored  in  secret  at  every 
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period  of  his  life,  and  which  when  well  nigh  his 
last  hour  he  had  huried  in  his  strong-coffer  under 
his  riches,  as  the  most  precious  of  all  his  trea- 
sures. Eloi  came  in  search  of  it;  he  would, 
doubtless,  much  rather  hare  found  several  good 
carolus;  but  this  elaborate  manuscript  was  of 
great  ralue,  and  the  yalue  of  which  was  still  fur- 
ther enhanced,  since  the  printing-press  had  des- 
troyed the  art  which  produced  it.  He  went  forth, 
therefore,  to  seek  a  Jew  who  dwelt  near  the  pa- 
lais  des  TourneUes,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
with  whom  he  had  dealings  during  his  father's 
lifetime ;  he  determined  to  sell  him  this  beautiful 
missal,  but  a  scruple,  however,  still  pre-occupied 
his  mind.  He  feared  the  commission  of  a  mortal 
sin  in  trafficking  a  mass  book  with  a  Jew.  He 
gazed  anxiously  around  him  on  passing  near  the 
Rue  des  Cdestins,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
priest  whom  he  might  profitably  consult  upon  this 
point,  when  he  perceived  a  little  fresh  and  rosy- 
looking  nun,  who,  doubtless  had  just  quitted  her 
convent  in  the  Rue  des  Barris,  Our  gallant  Eloi 
very  quickly  forgot  Jew,  missal,  the  empty  mo- 
ney-coffer, and  the  tender  Alienor,  at  the  sight  of 
that  little  red  and  white  visage,  encircled  by  a  coif 
not  a  whit  whiter  than  the  forehead  it  but  half 
concealed. 

"  Sister !  sister !"  cried  he  in  a  soft  voice,  while 
walking  gently  behind  her,  "  sister." 

The  nun  thrown  off  her  guard,  and  who,  more- 
over, had  not  made  a  vow  of  silence,  like  the  sis- 
terhood of  Sainte^  Claire,  located  a  short  time  af- 
terward by  the  royal  saint,  Louis,  in  their  convent 
of  Ave  Maria :  the  nun  replied — 

•«  Monseigneur !" 

His  costume  was  so  rich  he  could  be  nothing 
less  than  a  seigneur. 

She  had  thus  given  Eloi  permission,  by  an- 
swering him,  to  pursue  the  conversation,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity. 

**  Sister,"  continued  he,  in  a  caressing  tone, 
while  drawing  forth  the  precious  missal, "  my  sis- 
ter!— ^but  what  is  your  name?" 

Then  nun,  who  had  perceived,  as  Eloi  wished 
her,  the  book  with  its  violet  binding  and  clasps 
of  gold,  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"  Agnes  la  Briarde,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Well !  pretty  Agnes  la  Briarde,  what  think 
you  of  this  pretty  book .'  Is  not  its  azure  purer 
than  that  of  the  sky,  its  gold  more  radiant  than 
the  sun-rays  of  summer,  the  violet  softer  than 
that  of  Monsieur  the  Archbishop's  camail,  and 
the  red  as  brilliant  as  that  of  your  rosy  lips  ?" 

True,  she  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  but  not  of 
deafness,  when  any  one  should  accost  her  with 
words  of  gallantry ;  so  she  smiled,  as  the  common 
saying  expresses  it,  like  an  angel.  Was  it  at 
seeing  such  a  beauteous  missal  between  her  hands. 


or  ao  handsome  and  graceful  a  cavalier  before 
her?  So  far  is  certain,  that  Eloi  while  thus 
speaking  to  her  withdrew  himself  under  the  por- 
tal of  an  hotel,  and  she  in  spite  of  herself  fol- 
lowed him,  the  poor  nun !  and  it  was  most  amu- 
sing to  see  the  joyful  bound  she  made  when  he 
said, 

«•  This  book  is  yours,  fair  Agnes,  but ." 

These  gracious  words  accompanying  an  action 
so  munificent,  caused  her  such  violent  emotion, 
and  she  was  altogether  so  greatly  overcome,  that 
she  disappeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  gallant^ 
who  remained  utterly  confounded,  and  not  know- 
ing on  which  side  to  turn  his  head. 

When  somewhat  recovered  from  his  stupefac- 
tion, he  began,  too  late,  to  reflect.  He  had  just 
thrown  away  his  last  resource,  and  there  was  not 
a  single  sou  parisis  in  his  magnificent  hotel :  he 
re-entered  it  Aen  sorrowfully  enough,  and  moodily 
threw  himself  upon  a  couch,  the  farthest  from 
that  on  which  Alienor  was  seated.  He  remained 
for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  silently  contemplating 
with  mournful  gaze,  the  vain  show  that  surround- 
ed him ;  with  the  gnawing  remembrance  of  his 
empty  purse,  such  opulence  rendered  the  feeling 
of  his  misery  still  more  poignant,  and  he  found 
himself  sad  and  wretched  as  a  withered  corpse 
clothed  in  splendid  vestments. 

"  What  ails  thee,  dear  love  ?"  at  length  asked 
Alienor  embracing  him,  "  thou  hast  a  despairing 
sadness  to-day — thou  wilt  be  obliged  at  last  to 
avow  it;"  and  she  smiled  as  she  thus  continued » 
*'  my  good,  my  dear  Eloi,  it  is  because  thou  art 
poor,  thou  hast  ruined  thyself  for  me ;  I  never- 
theless warned  thee  of  it — have  often  supplicated 
thee  with  clasped  hands  to  practise  moderation  ; 
but  all  is  finished  now ;  reproach  is  worse  than 
useless.  Come,  I  love  thee  devotedly,  and  shall 
learn  how  to  work  for  thy  support ;  and  walking 
hand  in  hand  through  life  each  leaning  on  the 
other,  we  will  make  a  happy  journey  even  unto 
the  end." 

Of  a  verity  there  was  another  chagrin  more 
cutting  to  the  heart  of  Eloi  than  his  povert}' ;  it 
was  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  nun,  with 
very  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  again.  People 
now-a-days,  attach  very  little  faith  to  love  at  first 
sight ;  romances  have  disgusted  us  with  it ;  ne- 
vertheless those  secret  sympathies  are  in  exis- 
tence, those  mysterious  attractions  which  com- 
municate together  and  mingle  with  one  another  in 
a  single  glance ;  and  most  unequivocally  Eloi  had 
fallen  in  love — head  over  ears  in  love,  in  love  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  give  away  on  the  faith  of  a 
single  smile,  his  precious,  last,  and  only  resourse. 
He  preferred  rather,  in  order  to  dissimulate  this 
true  cause  of  his  grief,  confessing  all  his  distress 
to  Alienor ;  and  while  with  tremulous  voice  and 
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bowed  head,  he  proceeded  in  such  sorrowful 
avowal,  his  wife  unclasped  her  golden  bracelets 
and  a  necklace  of  pearls,  to  which  a  diamond 
cross  was  suspended. 

"  Take,  Eloi,  take  these  jewels.  ^  You  wished 
me  to  try  them  on,  to  see  whether  they  would 
render  me  beautiful.  No,  no!  they  ill  become 
me  now,  and  I  find  myself  a  hundred  fold  more 
light  of  heart  without  these  costly  gauds,  which 
weigh  me  down  like  chains — look,  look,  how  co- 
qnettish  I  am;  think  you  not  my  neck  white 
enough  to  dispense  even  with  pure  pearls,  and 
my  arm  as  well  turned  when  lacking  the  golden 
bracelet !" 

A  thousand  gentle  caresses  accompanied  these 
words,  spoken  while  divesting  herself  of  the 
jewels  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  Eloi ;  for 
aereral  moments  he  refused  the  generous  offer, 
and  then,  after  having  examined  the  cross  by  a 
saccession  of  furtive  glances,  with  a  smile  an- 
nonndng  the  idea  of  some  new  project,  he  accep* 
ted  it.  He  was,  doubtless,  calculating  the  sum  of 
money  the  precious  stones  might  procure  him. 
That  we  shall  shortly  see. 

The  next  morning  he  bent  his  steps  toward  the 
dwelling  of  the  Jew,  with  the  diamonds  and  pearls, 
of  which  he  had  so  nobly  despoiled  Alienor, 
when,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Saint  Paul,  he 
descried  before  him — guess  whom — Agnes  la 
Biiarde.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  head  in  an  im- 
petuous current,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  reeled 
like  one  drunk.  The  nun  was  in  the  act  of  as- 
cending the  steps  of  the  church ;  yielding  to  that 
iiresistible  infatuation  which  had  already  once  be- 
fore homed  him  away,  he  mounted  the  steps  be- 
hind her,  dipped  his  finger  in  the  holy- water  vase, 
and  graciously  extended  it  toward  her. 

Agnes  raised  her  head  to  gaze  upon  the  coun- 
tenance to  which  so  white  a  hand  appertained,  and 
that  had  performed  for  her  so  devout  an  office, 
and  on  recognizing  Eloi,  gave  again  the  same 
sweet  smile,  a  smile  like  that  of  the  preceding 
erening.  They  were  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
nare,  dark  at  all  times,  but  especiaUy  gloomy  on 
that  day,  for  clouds  enveloped  the  sky,  and  the 
chorch  was  empty. 

**  Agnes,  gentle  sister  Agnes,"  cried  he  in  a 
timid  and  agitated  voice,  like  that  of  a  true  lover ; 
"  Agnes,  hoiff'  well  would  a  hood  of  scarlet  vel- 
vet become  your  white  forehead !''  To  this  com- 
pliment  she  made  a  slight  reverence  as  though 
before  the  altar — **  Agnes,  how  advantageously 
would  that  stomacher  be  replaced  by  folds  of 
snowy  lace !"  she  cast  down  her  eyes — **  and  in- 
stead of  that  black  cross  suspended  from  your 
neck,**  while  speaking  thus  he  drew  the  diamond 
cross  from  his  vest,  **  how  marvelously  well  this 
glittering  one  would  look !" 


"  Ah !  monseigneur !"  replied  the  nun  with 
emotion,  "  we  have  made  a  vow  of  poverty  !*' 

This  observation  ought  to  have  reminded  Eloi 
that  he  had  made  no  such  vow;  but  he  went 
heedlessly  on.  He  was  fascinated,  lost  in  his  in- 
domitable passion  for  Agnes,  and  played  with  the 
bauble  so  as  to  cause  it  to  emit  a  shower  of  spar- 
kles amid  the  gloom. 

"  It  is  as  dazzling  as  the  altar  upon  Christmas 
eve,  monseigneur !" 

"  Brilliant  as. your  eyes,  Agnes !" 

And  carried  away  by  his  own  words,  which 
were  dictated  by  a  heart  so  madly  smitten  he  en- 
circled the  neck  of  the  nun  with  the  pearl  neck- 
lace, and  felt  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  the  cross 
lying  upon  her  bosom.  So  thoroughly  immersed 
was  be  in  contemplation  and  ecstacy,  that  in  the 
end  he  no  longer  saw  either  cross,  necklace,  or 
nun — all  three  had  disappeared. 

"  It  must  be  the  fiend  then  !"  cried  he  on  emer- 
ging from  his  stupor.  **  I  have  given  her  all  my 
wealth,  I  have  let  her  carry  everything  away 
without  asking  for  the  slightest  recompense,  and 
I  feel  that  I  could  have  given  her  my  very  life 
without  even  the  reservation  of  a  few  hours  to 
pass  in  her  society.'* 

It  was  thus  ■  he  held  converse  with  himself, 
while  directing  his  steps  toward  the  quarter  where- 
in the  Jew  dwelt,  from  whom  he  obtained  very 
little  money  for  his  golden  bracelets.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  hotel,  utterly  dejected,  as  one  may 
easily  imagine ;  for  a  sorrowful  thing  is  it  to  meet 
again  the  gaze  of  a  woman  one  ought  truly  to 
love,  and  whom  one  loves  no  longer;  a  bitter 
thing  is  it  to  receive  caresses  which  become  poig- 
nant reproaches,  the  more  poignant,  because  ren- 
dered such  by  one's  own  misdeeds.  Such  was 
the  position  of  Eloi,  and  the  more  he  sought  to 
avoid  the  tender  words  and  embraces  of  Alienor, 
the  more  prodigal  she  was  of  them,  in  the  hope 
of  consoling  him.  She  told  him  she  could  em- 
broider ornaments,  for  the  churches  and  banners, 
so  that  she  might  but  pass  her  whole  life  with  him ; 
her  whole  life !  the  echo  of  these  words  might 
be  interpreted  in  the  sighs,  with  which  Eloi  re- 
ceived those  protestations  of  devotedness  and 
eternal  love. 

"  Be  less  desponding,  my  Eloi,  or  of  a  truth  I 
shall  not  dare  to  leave  thee  alone  to-day." 

It  recurred  to  his  mind  that  she  was  engaged  to 
pass  the  day  and  night  at  the  house  of  an  old 
relative;  he  then  assumed,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  a  calmer  and  more  smiling  air ;  and  on  see- 
ing him  thus,  Alienor  quitted  him  after  a  thousand 
adieus  and  caresses. 

When  she  had  fairly  left  the  house,  he  breathed 
again  freely,  like  a  man  relieved  from  some  over- 
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whelming  weight,  and  soon  formed  the  resolution 
of  returning  to  trace  the  nun ;  and  for  two  entire 
hours,  he  traversed  again  and  again  some  twenty 
times  in  succession  the  tour  of  the  quarter  Saint 
Paul,  twenty  times  he  passed  before  the  fine  por- 
tal of  the  convent,  twenty  times  before  the  church 
of  Saint  Paul,  and  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
re-enter  his  hotel  until  after  night-fall.  He  or- 
dered the  two  last  wax -candles  that  remained  to 
be  lighted ;  which  fact  the  domestic  took  especial 
care  to  duly  remark  upon,  deemiiig  it  a  good  oc- 
casion to  refresh  his  master's  mind  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  having  received  any  wages 
for  a  long  period.  When  he  was  at  last  alone, 
and  saw  himself  amid  the  vast  and  sumptuous 
apartments  that  he  must  inevitably  shortly  quit, 
he  felt  his  heart  crushed  within  him ;  for  he  loved 
an  easy  and  luxurious  life,  and  then  it  is  so  pain- 
ful to  fall  when,  whether  by  right  or  wrong,  by 
folly  or  wisdom,  one  has  raised  oneself  up  in  the 
world.  It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  he 
could  ever  resolve  upon  quitting  that  magnificent 
mansion,  with  all  its  splendid  furniture.  He  wan- 
dered with  hasty  strides  up  and  down  his  vast  sa- 
loons, and  his  heavy  footfalls  dully  resounded 
upon  the  thick  carpets. 

"  How !"  ejaculated  he,  **  I,  to  be  so  tricked,  so 
ridiculed,  like  a  very  novice,  and  by  a  girl  too,  a 
nun !"  And  these  irritations  of  his  wounded  self- 
love,  only  served  to  envenom  still  more  the  wound 
caused  by  his  phrenzied  passion.  In  fine,  after 
wandering  for  two  long  hours  up  and  down,  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  raving,  cursing,  forswearing 
heaven  and  all  its  saints,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
huge  fauteuil,  into  which  he  plunged  as  though 
it  were  an  abyss,  after  a  long  silence. 

"I  would  willingly  give  the  moiety  of  my  soul 
to  the  devil !"  cried  he  aloud,  (the  moiety !  only, 
you  see,  a  capitulation  of  conscience  truly  worthy 
even  of  our  own  age.)  Call  him  not  even  by  a 
gesture,  by  a  thought;  bear  ever  in  mind  the 
warning  with  which  that  curious  book  written  by 
Faust*  himself  concludes,  "  Above  all  things,  be- 
toare  of  entering  into  compacts  with  these  spirits^ 
that  it  may  not  fare  with  you  as  it  has  fared,  with 
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Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  ere  he 
perceived  a  transparent  vapor  rise  from  before  him ; 

♦  Reprinted  by  Horst,  Zauber  Bibliothek,  vol.  iii,  p. 
86,  with  the  following  tiUe,  "Dr.  J.  Faust's  Book  of 
Miracles,  Art  and  Wonders,  or  the  Black  Raven, — also 
called  the  Threefold  Hell-compulsion,  wherewith  I 
compelled  the  spirits  to  bring  me  whatsoever  things  I 
pleased,  whether  gold  or  silver,  treasure  great  or  small, 
and  the  spring-root  (a  magic  plant,)  and  whatever 
other  such  things  are  upon  the  earth ;  all  this  have  I 
brought  to  pass  by  means  of  this  book,  and  was  also 
able  to  dismiss  the  spirits  as  oflen  as  I  pleased." 


at  first  small,  then  larger  and  more  dense,  increa- 
sing gradually  its  dimensions  and  opacity  until  it 
attained  the  height  of  his  own  stature,  terror  hav- 
ing  caused  him  to  start  to  his  feet.  He  thought 
the  carpet  and  flooring  must  have  taken  fire,  and 
looked  eagerly  round  on  all  sides,  when  in  the 
depth  of  the  black  smoke  which  was  darkening 
around  him,  he  discerned  two  huge  glowing  eyes, 
twinkling  like  expiring  lamps,  and  two  white 
rows  of  teeth  gnashing  or  laughing,  laughing  or 
gnashing,  it  was  either  one  or  the  other. 

Eloi  fell  back  again  into  his  fanteuil  at  full 
length.  A  long  dingy  hand  thrust  itself  from  the 
cloud,  and  passed  itself  thrice  over  the  entire 
length  of  Eloi*s  body,  over  the  whole  of  his  left 
side,  the  side  of  the  heart,  Ah  infernal  magnetism 
by  which  the  fiend  took  possession  of  the  moiety 
of  his  soul. 

After  such  an  operation,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  Eloi  remained  in  a  long  and  protracted 
stupor.  When  at  length  he  came  to  himself  the 
clock  at  the  hotel  Saint  Paul  was  striking  mid- 
night. He  arose,  balanced  himself  on  his  totter- 
ing legs,  that  scarcely  sustained  his  weight.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  were  drunk,  (and  no  wonder  at 
it,)  and  gazed  with  terrified  looks  at  that  side  of 
the  chamber  where  he  had  seen  the  formidable  ap- 
parition, but  perceiving  it  no  longer,  he  threw 
himself  again  into  his  fauteuil  and  fell  asleep. 
Thereupon  he  had  one  of  the  strangest  dreams, 
— just  such  a  nightmare  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  novel  situation.  He  distinctly 
saw  within  his  body,  the  blood,  on  leaving  the 
heart,  divide  itself  into  two  distinct  currents,  like 
the  waters  of  two  rivers  at  the  point  where  they 
are  united  together.  The  current  on  the  left  side 
was  rapid  and  disorderly,  that  of  the  right  side 
calm  and  regular;  the  heart  had  consequently 
two  different  pulsations ;  he  heard  them  with  the 
utmost  terror  in  the  delirious  dream  that  this  pre- 
ternatural state  had  necessarily  produced.  The 
one  beating  hurriedly  and  unequal,  with  high  fe- 
ver, the  other,  with  even  and  harmonious  pal  pita- 
tions,  in  all  the  tranquillity  of  health ;  one  moiety 
of  the  soul  subject  to  the  higher  or  celestial  powers, 
and  the  other  to  the  lower  or  infernal.  It  was  a 
deplorable  struggle  which  he  had  contrived  to  es- 
tablish in  his  system,  not  for  the  space  of  that 
night  only,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  mast 
needs  happen  to  finally  restore  inward  repose,  that 
one  of  the  two  powers  prevail,  from  whence 
would  result  an  incessant  combat,  not  only  from 
day  to  day,  but  from  hour  to  hour. 

Eloi  awoke  at  break  of  day ;  his  waxen  tapers 
were  expiring  in  the  sockets,  and  the  first  streaks 
of  morning,  struggling  through  the  heavy  window - 
tapestry,  mingled  with  their  dying  rays,  and  pro- 
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daced  a  specious  of  nebulous  light  which  he' con- 
templated with  half -closed  eyes.  He  imagmed  he 
saw  again  the  vapor  of  the  preceding  night ;  he 
eagerly  sought  to  define  it,  and  stretched  forward 
his  arm  toward  the  side  on  which  it  had  risen ; 
and  if  he  had  not  found  himself  still  in  his  fau- 
teuil,  assuredly  he  would  have  attributed  the  mid- 
night scene  to  some  horrible  dream  like  the  one  by 
which  it  had  been  succeeded,  and  have  confounded 
the  -vision  with  the  reality ;  but  he  could  not  ar- 
rive at  such  a  conclusion ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  he  awakened  himself,  the  more  clearly  he 
identified  the  fonnidable  apparition,  and  then  he 
farther  felt  the  incontestible  effects  of  it,  those  he 
had  80  distinctly  seen  in  his  sleep.  At  last,  well 
convinced  of  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, he  began  to  consider  how  he  might  make  the 
best  of  a  bargain  so  rashly  struck,  and  a  sudden 
and  delirious  thought,  a  thought  emanating  from 
the  left  side  of  his  brain  and  heart, — of  the  nun, 
— ^that  thought  appeared  to  him  irresistible.  He 
arose  to  obey  it,  when  Alienor  gaily  entered  the 
saloon  and  ran  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms." 


•c 


Already  risen,  so  soon  up,  Eloi  ?  I  thought 
to  have  found  thee  still  a  sleeper,  thou  art  not  so 
matinal  ordinarily.  Gracious  heavens !  how  your 
cheek  burns,  the  left  cheek  only — and  thine  heart 
beats  against  mme  at  a  rate  that  troubles  me  sore- 
ly. Thou  hast  a  fever !  Thine  hand  ? — thy  pulse 
is  calm,  however.  And  now  the  other?  what 
dreadful  disorder  is  here !  Let  us  summon  Maitre 
Coictier.    Oh  !  my  Eloi !" 

While  she  was  thus  lavishing  upon  him  the 
tenderest  caresses  and  the  most  lively  expressions 
of  solicitude,  he  sought  to  withdraw  himself  from 
her  embrace ;  and  at  length  thrust  her  aside  with- 
out making  any  reply,  and  quitted  the  house.  One 
may  imagine  the  depth  of  her  despondency,  she, 
who  until  that  moment  had  been  in  sole  posses- 
sion of  Eloi's  love,  of  all  the  affection  he  had  ever 
been  capable  of  showing.  One  idea  alone,  one 
horrible  idea  perpetually  presented  itself  to  her — 
that  he  had  become  insane.  And  then  she  found 
her  own  reason  leave  her  at  the  very  thought; 
she  examined  every  comer  of  the  chamber,  peer- 
ing into  every  nook  and  recess,  without  having 
any  particular  object  for  which  she  was  in  search ; 
and  afterward  summoned  the  domestics  to  over- 
whelm them  with  interrogations.  She  learned 
that  Eloi  had  passed  the  night  in  the  saloon ;  the 
two  wax  tapers  wholly  consumed  attested  the  fact. 
And  then  she  thought  the  truth  revealed  itself  to 
her.  She  doubted  no  longer  that  he  had  toiled 
until  day-break  to  procure  some  small  resources, 
and  had  hastened  forth  as  soon  as  morning  came, 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  his  nocturnal  la- 
bors.   And  then  her  tears  flowed  afresh  awhile, 


but  she  dried  them  soon,  and  drew  forth  from  her 
ceinture,  two  or  three  gold  caroluses,  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  a  few  small  trinkets.  She  would 
too  bring  her  part  to  the  little  treasure  derived 
from  labor,  which  they  would  be  sure  of  amass- 
ing while  leading  an  obscure  and  happy  life.  She 
rejoiced  in  its  very  anticipation. 

During  all^this  time  what  was  Eloi  doing? 
While  Alienor  created  for  herself  such  smiling 
pictures  of  a  future  which  should  be  all  in  all  to 
her,  there  was  he  under  the  porch  of  the  church 
Saint  Paul,  waiting  for  the  nun,  not  certainly  in 
a  state  of  calm  beatitude,  but  a  prey  to  all  the  an- 
guish of  an  intolerable  agitation.  He  loved  Alie- 
nor, with  a  calm,  but  yet  a  deep  and  far-reaching 
affection.  His  passion  for  the  nun  was  violent, 
sudden,  but  indestructible ;  he  felt  it  so  more  es- 
pecially since  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night 
The  attraction  of  the  one  was  of  a  gentle  and 
winning  character — of  the  other,  wild  and  mad- 
dening. It  was,  morally,  the  punishment  of  be- 
ing drawn  and  quartered,  a  terrible  manifestation 
of  the  hidden  tortures  of  a  man  undecided  and  ir- 
resolute in  the  great  circumstances  of  life.  And 
what  state  of  irresolution  could  be  more  complete 
than  that  of  Eloi  ?  Brain,  heart,  all  of  sensation, 
thought,  mind,  intelligence,  divided  in  halves,  an 
exact  moiety !  Two  opposing  principles,  possess- 
ing equal  powers ;  two  armies  in  presence  of  one 
another,  of  the  same  strength!  What  a  strife! 
What  a  field  of  battle!  How  vital  was  the 
struggle. 

He  thus  accurately  figured  to  himself  the  mise- 
rable condition  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by 
a  terrible  vow,  as  instantly  heard  as  expressed, 
when  on  a  sudden  he  forgot  everything.  The 
nun  was  near  him. 

"  Monseigneur,  have  you  not  still  some  pretty 
missal,  or  golden  cross  left,  to  bestow  upon  me 
for  the  love  of  heaven  ?'* 

*•  Ah,  my  pretty  Agnes,  all  shall  be  thine  !"  re- 
'plied^e,  taking  her  hand. 

"  Oh !  monseigneur ! — "  and  she  trembled  vio- 
lently, "  Monseigneur,  hold  me  not  thus,  glare 
not  upon  me  so  fiercely ;  your  fingers  bum  me, 
your  looks  render  me  distracted." 

"  Thine  hafe  wrought  far  greater  torments 
within  me,  gentle  Agnes  !" 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  fix  not  your  eyes  so  horri- 
bly, this  one  more  especially.  I  follow  thee,  I 
follow  thee." 

And  of  a  verity  she  did  follow  him,  without 
further  thought  of  the  convent,  the  prioress,  or 
her  vows ;  she  was  subdued  by  some  irresistible 
influence,  and  walked  behind  him  like  a  banded 
lamb. 

Toward  the  close  of  evening  Eloi  returned  to 
Alienor,  who  had  passed  the  whole  day  in  the 
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utmost  inquietude.  She  asked  not  Eloi  where 
he  had  been,  she  upbraided  him  not ;  so  soon  as 
she  saw  his  beloved  form,  her  heart  felt  light  and 
she  ran  to  embrace  him.  He  dared  not  make  re- 
ply to  those  pure  and  chaste  caresses,  knowing 
full  well  how  recently  he  had  given  himself  to 
others  so  unlawful ;  and  he  experienced  the  bit- 
terest remorse  on  seeing  that  Alienor  had  been 
laboring  the  entire  day  for  him,  and  that  for  his 
sake  too  she  had  disposed  of  her  last  jewels,  while 
he  had  expended  upon  Agnes  all  the  money  gain- 
ed at  play  during  the  morning.  He  felt  so  con- 
science stricken  at  these  circumstances  that,  let- 
ting  his  forehead  sink  down  upon  Alienor*8  shoul- 
der^  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  avowal  of 
his  infidelity  to  her,  and  of  solemnly  renouncing 
Agnes  forever ;  but,  at  the  very  instant  the  oath 
was  about  to  escape  his  lips,  a  sudden  movement 
proceeding  from  the  heart  over  the  entire  left  side, 
warned  him  that  he  was  under  the  control  of  a 
powerful  hand,  under  the  influence  of  an  irrevo- 
cable doom — and  he  was  silent.  Those  hours  of 
affectionate  tranquillity  that  he  had  so  often  passed 
with  Alienor,  he  longed  again  to  experience,  and 
would  yield  himself  up  to  such  quiet  happiness 
again  that  very  evening ;  he  indeed  wished  so  to 
do,  but  alas  !  he  could  not :  possessing  no  longer 
that  inward  peace  of  mind  which  made  him  for- 
merly experience  the  feeling  in  Alienor's  society, 
it  was  nought  but  to  Agnes  and  the  gaming  table 
he  now  devoted  himself.  He  thought  only  of  the 
nun  who  had  bewitched  him  and  the  cards  that 
enriched  his  purse ;  and  Alienor,  perceiving  his 
despondency  and  pre-occupation,  wholly  mistook 
their  cause. 

"  I  am  full  of  hope,  Eloi,  and  thou  too  must 
take  courage ;  I  am  skilful  in  every  kind  of  nee- 
dle-work, and  know  how  to  provide  for  all  our 
wants.  Console  thyself. '*  And  so  saying  she 
bade  him  good  night :  happy  at  having  no  thought 
more  distracting  to  scare  away  slumber,  she  soon 
closed  her  eyes ;  and  Eloi  stole  away,  wlfen  h^ 
perceived  her  sleeping  soundly.  It  will  be  readily 
guessed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
Agnes.  The  obscure  chronicler  who  has  pre- 
served the  present  history  seems  inclined,  with 
all  the  good  faith  of  his  age,  to 'look  upon  the 
young  and  innocent  nun  as  an  agent  of  the  devil 
Alas !  the  spirit  of  evil  steals  sometimes  upon  us 
under  the  forms  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  in 
sooth  some  mysterious  influence  must  be  admitted, 
in  order  to  explain  the  sudden  and  absolute  sway 
Agnes  had  acquired  over  Eloi.  While  he  was 
passing  the  night  in  gaming  and  dissipation,  the 
repose  of  Alienor  was  blessed  by  blissful  dreams 
of  a  smiling  future.  Had  her  husband  been  there 
he  would  have  heard  her  expressions  of  afiection, 
pronounced  with  all  the  emotion  those  dreams  in- 


spired, and  felt  the  pressure  of  her  arms  extended 
toward  him  during  sleep ;  he  could  not  fain  have 
refused  her  some  word  of  tenderness,  one  kiss, 
and  she  would  have  found  him  on  awakening, 
more  loving  and  beloved  than  ever.  She  awoke ; 
she  was  alone — she  uttered  a  confused  cry,  for 
the  illusions  of  slumber,  but  yet  half  dissipated, 
struggled  still  with  her  imperfect  wakening.  She 
called  him  by  name,  she  stretched  forth  her  hands 
in  search  of  him ;  drew  back  the  thick  curtains, 
but  saw  not  Eloi ;  it  was  broad  day,  however. 
She  arose  in  disorder,  ran  over  the  whole  house, 
and  returned  terror  stricken  to  her  own  apartment 
on  learning  that  Eloi  had  gone  out  during  the  early 
part  of  the  night.  It  was  not  that  she  as  yet  sus- 
pected her  misfortune ;  she  loved  him  too  well  so 
speedily  to  believe  that  he  could  cease  to  cherish 
a  like  affection ;  but  she  grew  fearfully  uneasy. 
The.  streets  were  deserted ;  he  might  have  been 
assailed  and  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins, or  with  great  probability,  to  extricate  them 
from  their  present  pitiable  condition,  he  was  de- 
voting himself  to  some  midnight  labor  that  would 
undermine  his  health,  and  she  determined  to  scold 
him  soundly  for  the  torments  he  caused  her,  poor 
lady. 

These  reproaches  and  upbraidings  with  which 
she  menaced  Eloi,  were  uttered  in  an  almost  ca- 
ressing voice  on  his  return  home  toward  the  close 
of  day ;  but  only  to  remain  there  for  a  few  min- 
utes. He  had  gained  a  large  sum  of  gold  at  play, 
of  which  he  gave  a  few  pieces  to  Alienor,  lied  in 
order  to  explain  away  this  enormous  gain,  then 
again'  to  account  for  his  absence,  and  once  more 
quitted  his  mansion  without  offering  an  excuse  or 
uttering  a  word  of  adieu. 

Her  eyes  weie  opened  at  last  by  degrees ;  she 
saw  confusedly  it  is  true,  like  one  who  has  been 
a  long  while  bli^d.  She  asked  herself  with  ter- 
ror from  what  possible  source  he  could  have  pro- 
cured so  much  treasure.  Oh  !  could  it  be  through 
crime  or  baseness,  that  he  had  acquired  it !  At 
the  idea  of  despising  Eloi,  her  beloved  Eloi,  whom 
she  could  never  cease  to  adore,  a  fearful  trembling 
pervaded  her  whole  frame ;  then  too  she  had  re- 
marked a  wild  and  savage  expression  in  his 
glance,  which  appeared  to  her  the  revelation  of  a 
mind  troubled  by  some  bad  action,  a  mind,  in 
fact,  harassed  by  remorse  for  some  most  guilty 
deed !  Far  from  suspecting  the  cause,  the  effect 
she  beheld  and  wept  at — ^her  days  now  passed  in 
unavailing  sorrow. 

Meanwhile,  Agnes  lived  like  a  princess,  squan- 
dering the  gold  that  Eloi  won.  Every  card  played 
with  his  left  hand  became  fatally  successful  over 
his  adversaries,  and  when  in  their  r^ge  and  de- 
spair they  sought  revenge  by  duel,  that  same  left 
hand  which  had  previously  stripped  them  of  for- 
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tone  also  deprived  them  of  life,  and  the  nun  had 
ample  enjoyment  of  the  booty  resulting  from  such 
hellish  misdeeds.  His  gentle  wife  neglected  at 
home,  wept  through  the  lonely  hours,  not  for  the 
loss  of  fortune  or  gayety,  hut  that  her  husband's 
affections  were  estranged  from  her. 

She  erred ! — He  loved  her  ever ;  he  loved  her 
with  all  the  power  which  remained  untrammeled 
by  that  fiendish  compact.  This  pure  and  unble- 
mished portion  of  his  soul  diminished,  it  is  true, 
from  day  to  day  in  proportion  as  that  possessed 
by  the  evil  one  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  as 
Agnes  continued  to  hold  his  heart  captive ;  but 
the  image  of  Alienor  still  dwelt  in  that  sanctuary 
intact.  At  times,  when  wearied  with  dissipation, 
he  snatched  short  intervals  of  repose  in  the  gay 
bower  of  Agnes ;  he  would  murmur  in  his  dreams 
the  name  of  Alienor  and  weep,  and  on  awakening 
the  nun  would  question  him,  with  a  fierce  jealousy 
flashing  from  her  dilated  eyes.  At  those  moments 
fht  would  indulge  in  rude  and  violent  expressions 
of  her  wrath.  He  theli  felt  the  species  of  yoke 
that  weighed  upon  him,  and  doubly  regretted  the 
placid  afiection  of  Alienpr. 

One  morning  in  particular,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  those  dreams,  he  had  suffered 
from  the  ungovernable  character  of  the  nun,  he 
quitted  the  house  in  disconsolate  mood,  directing 
his  steps  toward  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Saint  An- 
toine.  The  nearer  he  approached  it,  the  more 
detennined  was  his  resolution  to  forsake  his  evil 
courses,  and  return  to  the  domesticity  of  home. 
The  narrowed  space  that  Alienor  yet  occupied  in 
his  heart  was  still  open  to  repentance  and  re- 
morse; freed  from  the  importunities  of  Agnes, 
these  sentiments  obtained  the  mastery  over  him. 
He  felt  the  spirit  of  evil  incessantly  hurrying  him 
onward, — that  he  was  gliding  toward  a  bottomless 
abyss.  Alienor  was  his  stay,  his  port,  his  refuge ; 
and  there  would  he  harbor  from  his  wearying  and 
«tonn -tossed  course.  On  knocking  at  the  portal, 
he  started  at  the  sound  as  he  would  have  done  on 
hearing  some  happy  and  unexpected  news,  and 
ilmost  as  much  startled  as  Alienor  herself,  who, 
for  a  month  well  nigh  past,  had  expected  his 
coming  from  minute  to  minute.  The  echo  of  his 
footfalls  upon  the  flag-stones  of  the  wide  stair- 
case recalled  the  remembrance  of  so  many  past 
•iays  of  peace  and  love ;  and  when  he  stood  at 
the  threshold  of  the  rich  apartment,  wherein  he 
had  left  his  wife  in  indulgence,  he  was  moved 
even  to  tears.  It  was  with  a  hand  fearfully  trem- 
^ling  that  he  half  opened  the  chamber  door  of 
Alienor.  He  feared  she  was  not  therein,  and  yet 
he  feared  she  was.  On  a  sudden  he  rushed  for- 
ward and  flung  hims^  at  her  feet,  embracing  her 
knees  like  some  guilty  wretch,  who  taking  refuge 
!a  a  church,  stretches  forth  his  arms  imploring. 


'*  Pardon !  pardon !  how  pale  thou  art !  how 

wasted  art  thou  become  ! — and  all  my  doing  ! 

Could'st  thou,  then,  pardon  me.  Alienor  ?  Oh ! 
yes — thou  wilt.  Though  thou  may'st  not  think 
so,  I  haVe  suffered  bitterly.  How  beautiful  thou 
art ! — Each  inanimate  object,  too,  around  the  room 
seems  to  welcome  me  back  again.  From  hence- 
forth, thou  wilt  remain  forever  near  me  ?" 

Alienor  replied  not — did  not  even  remind  him 
that  he  it  was  who  had  played  the  truant.  Wrap- 
ped in  a  delicious  silence  she  was  enjoying  the 
deep  happiness  of  his  return,  manifesting  the 
same  placid  resignation  equally  in  weal  as  in  wo. 
Eloi  was  on  his  knees,  and  she  thought  not  of 
raising  him.  That  wretched  man,  forgetful  of 
the  irrevocable  compact,  caressingly  besought 
the  angelic  woman;  he  reverted  to  past  hours 
of  happiness,  and,  perhaps,  in  that  long  adora- 
tion, the  as  yet  unsullied  portion  of  his  soul  was 
well  nigh  eclipsing  with  its  pure  rays  that  dark- 
some part  which  had  fallen  under  the  power  of 
the  evil  one.  They  each  remained  gazing  in  the 
other's  eyes,  and  in  such  contemplation  Eloi 
doubtless  was  inspired  by  the  innocence  and 
peace  breathing  from  the  mind  of  the  gentle 
Alienor. 

He  felt  himself  seized  by  the  left  arm ;  it  was 
Agnes  who  had  followed  him. 

Alienor  shrieked  with  terror,  not  at  beholding 
Agnes  who  was  unknown  to  her,  but  at  the  sight 
of  the  instantaneous  change  which  worked  itself 
in  the  physiognomy  of  Eloi  so  soon  as  the  nun 
touched  the  arm  over  which  the  infernal  hand 
had  passed.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  horrible  con- 
nexion— a  dark  chain  between  the  demon  and  the 
young  girl.  With  her  apparently  feeble  hand 
she  forced  him  to  raise  himself ;  forced  him,  by 
a  mysterious  power,  to  repulse  Alienor  while  ex- 
claiming— **  Get  thee  gone !  quit  the  hotel ;  it  is 
mine  alone,  and  fit  only  for  her  whom  I  love  far 
better  than  thee,  Alienor ; — begone  !*' 

The  irresistible  impulse  which  constrained  him 
to  speak,  and  act  thus  violently,  gave  a  horrible 
contraction  to  his  features,  and  a  choking  and 
sinister  expression  to  his  voice ;  already  he  me- 
naced Alienor  with  his  left  hand  clenched,  when 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  then  withdrew  her- 
self, weeping  bitterly.  The  last  look  she  cast 
toward  her  husband  wore  such  an  expression  of 
despondency,  that,  had  ever  so  little  of  his  origi- 
nal idiosyncrasy  yet  remained,  doubtless  he  would 
have  recalled  her  to  him ;  but  he  was  his  former 
self  no  longer.  No  remnant  of  goodness  was  left 
within  him,  nothing  further  now  than  the  vertigo 
which  hurried  him  from  the  whirlwind  of  to-day 
on  to  that  of  the  morrow.  Popular  seditions, 
desperate  gaming,  deadly  duels,  frightful  debauch- 
es ;  he  rolled  as  it  were  down  a  precipice  of  rocks, 
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aiiil  rebounding  from  one  to  another,  destroyed 
himself  in  the  whirling  descent.  Like  the  nu 
who,  to  enhance  his  misery,  haa  al  limes  short 
intervals  of  reason,  he  perceived  the  abyss 
which  he  was  descending  by  the  rugged  windings 
of  the  gulph.  And  then  he  cursed  Agnes  without 
the  power  of  blessing  Alienor :  he  wandered  from 
church  to  church,  and  rushed  forth  from  them 
^ain  in  despair,  or  at  limes  would  station  himself 
at  that  of  Saint  Jean  en  Grftve,  to  listen  to  the 
mass  for  the  dead  that  was  sang  for  the  guilty 
criminal  going  to  execution,  feeling  himself  guilty 
like  the  other,  and  like  him  on  the  point  of  perish- 
iDg  for  his  crime. 

He  did  not  deceive  himself.  That  ever  increas- 
ing agitation  in  which  he  had  latterly  lived,  had 
undermined  his  frame,  and  he  extended  himself 
upon  hie  death-bed,  consumed  by  that  fire  from 
hell  which  burned  more  and  more  vividly  within 
him  from  day  to  day.  Agnes,  for  whom  he  had 
destroyed  himself,  abandoned  him,  or  visite 
bedside  only  to  mark  with  avidity  the  progress 
of  a  disorder  which  in  the  end  would  leave  her 
mistress  of  a  splendid  mansion  and  immense 
ta.  Alienor,  who  would  have  saved  him,  quilted 
her  monrnful  retreat,  when  she  learned  that  he 
was  suffering,  watched  him  night  and  day,  pray- 
ing and  weeping  over  him  who  no  longer  recog. 
nized  her. 

Hialast  hour  approached.  Alienorsonght a  priest 
of  S^nt  Giervaja  to  administer  the  holy  eocrament, 
and  both  placed  themselves  on  their  knees  beside 
the  couch  of  the  sick  man  on  the  right  hand. 
Agnes  was  standing  at  his  left,  and  both  women 
whispered  in  bis  ear.  He  listened  to  Agnes  alone, 
and  while  he  repulsed  the  Host  which  the  priest 
was  entreating  him  to  receive,  the  nun  brought 
the  precious  missal  of  Maiire  Thibault  Gaolmin, 
and  opened  it  before  the  dying  gaze  of  his  son 
Eloi.  He  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  on  beholding 
the  aiabesquee  and  quaint  figures  all  in  horrible 
motion  over  the  yellow  vellum.  Agnes  next 
sented  to  bim  the  diamond  cross;  at  the  sight  of 
the  ted  and  glowing  mys  that  darted  from  those 
precious  stones,  he  shrieked  a  second  time  ;  and 
then  appeared  a  black  vapor,  enveloping  the  bead 
of  the  bed,  and  out  of  it  proceeded  a  fiery  hand, 
which  was  passed  over  the  entire  left  side  of  Eloi, 
He  shrieked  aloud  once  more  and  died. 

Alienor  next  day  became  one  of  the  Bisters  oi 
Saint  Claire,  in  the  convent  tAve  Maria.  Agnes 
de  la  Brlarde,  a  monk  afterward  took  for  a  patro- 
ness Sainle- Madeleine,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
■iaterhood  it  is  needless  to  particularise. 


Homes  has  been  accused  of  purlotning  all  his 
beauties  from  Hesiod. 


THE  THREE  DEVILS 

ID  yon  ever  hear   t 

1    Paddy   Sullivan  tells 

self?" 


Is  that  the  man  that 
\  lives  in  the  neat  whitewashed 

,  cottage,  on  the  bank  of  the  li- 

I  ,    vetr 

I  )      "  The  same,"  replied  Richard 

Butler  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Sey- 

■  mour,  as   they  sat  over  their 

I  evening.     The  whole  of  the 

surrounding  country  belonged 
to  him ;  and  there  were  few  of 
the  peasantry  you  met  for  a 
mile  round  who  would  not,  when  asked  who  he 
was,  reply,  "  the  Masther,"  thinking  that  expla- 
nation enough. 

"  The  same— but  you  must  hear  himself.  May 
I  trouble  you  to  pull  the  bell — thank  you — it  is 
nothing  without  his  own  description — John,  (to  a 
servant, >  send  up  to  Paddy  Sullivan,  and  tell  him 
I  will  thank  him  to  come  down. 

Paddy  was  soon  seen  "  spreading"  down ;  he 
seemed  a  fine  stout  man  about  forty,  who  when 
he  entered  the  room,  exhibited  a  laughable  exte- 
rior. His  Sunday  coat  was  taken  from  "  the  box," 
and  donned  over  his  everyday  waistcoat,  and  bis 
□!d  working  breeches  formed  but  a  poor  contrast 
to  his  bright  light-blue  stockings,  part  of  the  Sun- 
day attire  also.  And,  to  crown  all,  the"ou/rf 
caubetn"  surmounted  his  tall  person,  like  the  "  cap 
of  liberty"  on  a  May-pole. 

A  line  evening,  Paddy,"  said  Richard. 
Wisha,  an'  that's  the  truth  for  your  honor, 
God  bless  it !"  was  the  reply. 

Paddy,  I  sent  for  you  to  b^  you  would  tell 
the  story  of  '  The  Three  Devils'  to  Mr.  Seymour, 

Ya  then,  tis  I  would  do  so  for  your  honor's 
dog,  let  alone  for  this  fine  young  gentleman,  and 
lie  sorry  I  am  'lis  not  better,  Masther  Richard. 
But  the  story.  Sir— it  was  just  Michaelmas  five 
a/ther  our  having  most  of  the  harvest 
in,  in  the  little  haggart,  when  I  came 
home  from  the  work,  an'  sure  eiough  I  was 
tired i  it  was  about  five  o'clock,  an'  'iwar  for  all 
the  world  such  an  evening  as  this.    Well,  aa  I 

saying,  afther  I  came  back,  1  went  outaide 
the  door  and  sat  down ;  an'  sure  I  hadn't  been 
there  long,  when  up  comes  three  little  dacenl- 
looking  men,  all  in  black,  an',  to  lelJ  the  truth,  I 
like  their  looks  at  all.  Well,  one  of  the 
fellows  says  to  rae,  '  Arrah.  Paddy  Sullivan,  isn't 
that  your  name !' " 

Thai's  thrue  for  you,'  says  I,  *  'twas  that  I 
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was  christened  surely :  but  how  do  you  know  my 
name  ?'  says  I — (for  if  I  was  to  be  shot,  I  couldn't 
say  •  Sif  to  the  fellows.) 

"  *  Don't  be  afther  axing  what  you  know  no- 
thing about,^  says  the  little  fellow. 

"  And  sure  that's  my  reason  for  axing,'  says  I, 
*  bekase  I  don't  know  it.' 

"  •  Why  thin,  Paddy,'  says  he,  •  do  you  think 
I'll  make  you  as  wise  as  myself  ?'  An'  thin  they 
all  set  up  a  laugh,  an'  such  a  laugh  !  An'  thin 
says  another  fellow  to  me,  says  he, '  Paddy,  do 
you  know  the  way  to  the  road  ?' 

"'  Faix,  if  I  don't,  I  ought,'  says  I ;  an'  wid 
that  the  first  fellow  who  was  '  the  Masther'  oyer 
them,  as  you  are  orer  us.  Sir,  (not  that  I'd  com- 
pare ye)  says  mighty  sharp  and  slow, — 

"  *  Paddy  Sullivan,"  says  he,  •  you  had  betther 
answer  the  gentleman,'  says  he, '  d'ye  hear  ?" 

"  *  Well  I  do,  if  that  will  plaze  ye,'  gays  I — 
(an'  though  smart  I  spoke,  I  was  shivering  all 
over.) 

"  *  An'  if  you  do,'  says  *  the  Masther,'  *  will 
you  show  it  to  us,  as  we  want  to  know  the  way  ?' 

•*  *  There's  a  word  wanting,'  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  iss !'  says  he,  an'  wid  that  he  cocks  up 
his  nose,  (an'  a  fine  one  he  had  of  his  own,  that 
is  a  big  one  I  mane,  for  it  was  of  a  certainty  the 
ugliest  I  ever  saw)  •  oh,  iss,'  says  he,  *  if  you 
plaze — ^will  that  do  ye !' 

*' '  Ay,'  says  I, '  that's  what  I  likes,  being  po- 
lite.' 

*'  Bat  he  cut  me  short,  an'  says  he,  <  don't  be 
botherin*  us  wid  your  blatherin'  nonsense.' 

"  So  wid  that  I  got  afeard,  an'  up  I  got,  an' 
says  I, '  come  along,  an'  I'll  show  you  the  road.' 

"Off  we  went  to  the  road.  Well,  as  we  went 
akmg  (I  afore  'em)  they  were  laughing  as  hard 
as  they  could  pelt.  I  bore  a  long  time  all  this, 
bat  at  last  I  turns  round ;  an'  says  I, '  wisha,  sure 
yoa  might  as  well  let  me  into  the  jc^e ;  I  likes  a 
bit  of  fun  as  well  as  any  one,'  says  I  (an'  faix 
that  was  true  for  me,  your  honor.) 

'*  Then  the  little  man  cocks  himself  up,  an'  says 
he,  *  Paddy  Sullivan,  hould  your  tongue,  I  bid  ye, 
ye*!!  know  the  joke,  (as  you  call  it)  perhaps  sooner 
than  ye  wish.' 

"  Afther  that  I  never  says  a  word  till  I  got  to 
the  road,  an'  whin  I  got  there,  I  says,  *  there's  the 
road  for  ye,  an'  God  bless  y^.' 

*  If  ever  you  mention  that  name  afore  me 
P^dy  Sullivan,'  says  the  little  fellow — 
'  I'D  be  the  death  of  you,  that  is  while  we're  to- 
gether.' 

Faix,  an'  that  wont  be  long,'  says  I. 
'  Longer  than  you  think  maybe,'  says  he. 

"  Wisha  then,  if  that's  the  way  you  talk,'  says 
I, «  good-by  to  ye.' 
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"  •  Not  so  fast,'  says  he — *  look  at  us.* 

'*  Oh,  musha !  an'  I  did  look,  an'  sure  I  wasn't 
in  a  hurry  to  look  again,  for  instead  of  three 
Christians  bom,  there  were  three  black  things, 
with  long  ears  an'  tails !  As  soon  as  I  had  looked 
at  'em,  the  ould  fellow  says,  *  you  must  come,' 
says  he,  *  wid  us  now.' 

"  •  The  divil  take  me  if  I  do,'  says  I. 

•'  •  An'  so  we  will  take  you,'  never  fear,'  says 
he ;  *  shove  along.' 

"  *  There's  two  words  to  that,'  say's  I. 

"  Maybe  not,*  says  he. 

"  So  wid  that  they  tuck  up  three  little  kippiru^ 
off  the  road,  an'  no  sooner  did  they  touch  them, 
than  they  became  (afore  my  eyes)  raal  shilelahs !' 

"  *  Come  now,  boys,'  says  *  the  Masther*  to  the 
others,  *  use  these,'  says  he — (an'  sure  enough 
they  were  the  lads  that  knew  how.) 

"  So  one  fellow  ups  wid  his  bit  of  oak,  <  come 
Paddy,'  says  he,  •  I'm  tould  it's  mighty  hard  to 
hurt  you — try  this,  I  want  to  know  if  it's  the  case,' 
says  he. 

*'  So  he  hits  me  a  crack,  an'  'pon  my  conscience^ 
that  was  the  raal  delight,  though,  faix,  I  didn't 
think  so  at  that  time,  to  tell  the  truth.  Afther 
that  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  myself  felt  the 
legs  runnin'  away  wid  me ;  so  off  I  pelted  toward 
the  town,  and  the  fellows  afther  me  like  mad,  an' 
slap  into  the  town  we  went,  an'  that  as  hard  as 
we  could  leg  it — up  one  street,  down  another. 
Every  turn  I'd  make,  slap  afore  me  at  it  would 
one  of  the  fellows  be ;  an'  sure,  thin,  if  my  shoul- 
dhers  didn't  pay  the  piper,  no  matther.  Well,  at 
last,  as  I  went,  like  a  dog  afther  a  hare,  round  a 
corner,  to  be  sure  the  black  lad  was  there  afore, 
but  I  ducked t  as  I  passed,  an'  the  fellow  for  once 
missed  his  aim.  Well,  faix,  I  laughed,  an'  says  I 
to  myself,  (for  I  was  afeard  to  say  it  out,)  Vm  a 
clever  fellow,  for  I  bate  the  divil ! — (for  I  didn't 
tell  your  honor  they  were  three  divils  all  the  time !) 
Arrah,  the  word  wasn't  thought  of,  when  slap  comes 
tbe  lad  ridin'  on  my  shoulders,  an  he  cocks  his  legs 
out  afore  my  mouth !  Widout  sayin'  a  word,  I  up 
wid  my  hands,  an'  I  caught  him  by  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  an'  pinched  him  as  hard  as  ever  I  could,  an' 
wid  that  he  began  to  roar  like  a  bull,  so  that  you 
might  hear  him  a  mile  off,  an'  thin  he  fell  off  my 
back  like  a  sacl^  of  whate  !  (I  often  heard  that 
blacks  were  mighty  touchy  about  the  legs. )  Well , 
'twas  myself  was  glad  in  my  heart  widin,  an'  sure, 
if  I  run  fast  afore,  I  run  ten  times  as  fast  now — 
an'  sure  enough  I  didn't  go  far  at  all,  when  at  a 
turn  there  was  another  black  before  me  there — 
so,  faix,  myself  tried  another  duck,  an'  he  missed 
his  aim  like  the  other — *  oh,  ho  my  lad,'  says  I, 
« you  shan't  get  a  ride  at  all  events' — but  at  that 
•  "  Kippins"— litde  sticks,    t  "  Ducked"— stooped. 
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moment  smack  came  my  lad  on  mj  back — ab!  if 
the  other  fellows  shins  got  it  before,  this  chap  got 
it  ten  times  as  hard,  and  if  th«  other  roared,  he 
never  could  equal  this  lad. 

"  '  Well,'  says  I  to  myself,  '  better  have 
than  three,'  says  I ;  '  an'  I  suppose  1*11  soon  be  rid 
of  him,  too,'  says  I. 

"  Arrah,  the  words  weren't  said  (to  myself) 
when  the  last  fellow  (who  was  '  the  Masther*} 
saya,  *  Paddy  Sullivan,  tis  you  that  knows  a  great 
dale  about  the  mallher  ;  faix,  tbin,  I  won't  jump 
on  your  back,'  says  he, '  but  I'll  follow  till  you 
can  run  no  more,  an'  thin  I'll  have  you  asy, 
'tis  I  will  punish  you  for  my  brothers — for  I'm  the 

diva  r 

"'  A  blue  look-out,'  says  I,  'but  Pm  not  tired 
yet,  any  how;'  so  we  pegged  away  like  mad 
dogs,  up  one  street,  down  another — through  main 
street  and  little  street — -until,  afther  rannin'  a  long 
time,  I  found  myself  afore  the  market-^([ 
fine  one  it  is,  Masther  Richard}— so  slap  I  goes 
down  it,  an'  slap  comes  the  divil  afther 
went  dodging  through  the  people ;  an'  afther  a 
while  I  gives  look  back,  an'  if  I  went  toward  the 
door  I  should  meet  him,  an'  faix,  'twas  Paddy 
SoUivan  had  no  fancy  for  that  same.  Well,  jist 
thin,  what  should  I  see  but  a  big  baker's  basket 
afore  me,  mighty  invitin'.  Widoul  delay, 
jumps,  but  I  suppose  the  ould  fellow  seen  me  as  I 
went  in,  for  afore  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  he 
comes  an'  hoises  the  basket,  an'  myself,  an'  all, 
on  his  back,  an'  away  be  pegs.  Well,  to  he 
I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  an'  sure  well  I  might 
— the  fellow  legged  up  one  street,  down  another; 
bnt  manys  the  time  my  mother  lowld  me  that '  I 
bang'd  Banagher,'  an'  sure  that  fellow  (ihey  say) 
banged  my  black  friend — so  'twould  be  quare  if  I 
wasnt  a  match  for  him.  Just  as  the  fellow  was 
runnin'  like  a  house  afire  by  a  Utile  shop,  I 
made  a  grab  at  the  sign-post — I  caught  it, 
an'  there  I  hung;  an',  would  you  bleeve  it. 
Sir,  Borra  bit  of  the  devil  missed  me.  Well,  to 
be  sure,  'twas  myself  that  was  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  but  I  soon  got  tired  of  my  place,  for  my 
anns  were  not  able  to  hould  up  my  big  body. 

"  I  hadn't  been  there  long,  when  outcomes  the 
man  of  the  shop,  a  low,  fat,  little  man,  and  up  he 
looks— 

" '  Wisha,  then,  bad  luck  to  your  four  bones,' 
says  he, '  yon  omadhawn  of  the  divll,  what  are 
ye  doin"  there  (' 

•"Oh,  thin,' says  myself,  'if  you'll  help  me 
down,  'tis  1  that  wont  throuble  this  post  any  lon- 
ger, an"  tis  I  that's  thankful  lo  it,  if  you  knew  but 
all.' 

"  *  Ay,'  says  he, '  so  you  ought,  for  'tis  from  a 
post  like  that  you'll  be  endin'  your  days  yet.' 


"  '  But  not  tilt  you  go  before  me  lo  thry  if  the 
beam  is  strong  enough,  an'  'lis  your  body  that 
would  give  it  a  good  thiial,'  says  I. 

"  Wid  that  the  little  man's  face  got  very  red, 
an'  in  he  walked,  or  waddled  in  the  house,  an' 
presently  out  he  comes  wid  a  wattle  in  his  fist, 
an'  out  afther  him  comes  a  little  boy,  wid  a  chair 
— up  he  gets  on  a  chair,  an'  begins  bangin*  me, 
for  he  well  knew  I  could  not  touch  him,  in 
regard  of  being  obliged  to  support  myself  wid 
both  my  hands.  But,  at  last,  whin  he  went  too 
far,  an'  continued  pelting  away,  what  do  you 
think,  your  honor,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  did  ?" 

"  Why,  I  suppose  you  let  yourself  drop  down," 
answered  Mr.  Seymour. 

"Oh,  the  sorra  a  bit,  your  honor,  bul  I — 

"  Awoke  !"  cried  Seymour ;  "  surely  you  were 
not  asleep." 

"  Wisha,  an'  that's  thrue  I  was ;  an'  instead  of 
the  little  man  bein'  batin'  me,  'twas  only  the  wife 
that  was  Ihumpin'  my  head  to  awake  me  to  go  to 
my  supper — so  you  see.  Sir,  I  only  dreamt  all 
about  Tie  Three  DtviU. 


THE    INDIAN    BRIDAL. 


"  beautiful  dawn,"  was  an  In- 
dian girl,  fail  in  complexion 
for  one  of  hei  tribe,  the  most 
symmetrical  in  figure  among 
the  daughters  of  her  people. 
"  Om-pay-too-wash-tay !" 
"  What  would  you  ?"  an- 
swered the  virgin. 

"  I  would  Ihst  my  words  be 
not  like  the  stone  east  in  the 
river — which  makes  a  noise, 
sinks,  and  is  forgotten." 
"  What  do  yon  mean  i" 
"  Have  I  not  piled  the  veni- 
son in  your  lodge—killed  the  bn&loee  whose 
skins  form  your  couch  f" 

Toshe — yes,"  she  mormured,  '•  but  it  is  be- 
cause you  left  them  there  ;  ask  no  favors  for  your 
gifts  i  take  them  back  if  yon  feel  sorry  yon  gave 
them.    The  father  and  brothers  of  ()m-pay-too 
a  kill  deer  and  carry  enough  skins  to  the  trader 
feed  end  deck  her  in  beads  and  ribbands." 
"  I  was  not  asking  for  what  I  gave  you ;  I  was 
but  telling  Om-pay-too  that  my  heart  was  sore  and 
thai  she  can  cure  it.    Have  I  not  helped  you  when 
people  journeyed,  and  made  music  on  the  cha- 
kah  the  livelong  night  while  you  slept,  and 
stiil  Om-pay-too  loves  me  not !" 
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[  do  love  yoa,"  returned  the  maid,  fervidly ; 
but  5till  with  such  a  rigid  coldness  in  her  beauti- 
ful countenance  as  almost  contradicted  her  words ; 
"  but  there  are  others  I  love  more ;  yes,  Ah-kitch- 
e-tah,  more  than  myself." 

**  Who  are  they  ?"  anxiously  demanded  the 
youth,  seizing  her  hands  in  his  with  convulsive 
grasp. 

"  My  people,"  answered  she,  withdrawing  her 
hands,  while  the  soul-kindled  fire  of  enthusiasm 
illumined  her  features.  *'  My  people,"  she  re- 
peated ;  *•  the  graves  of  my  fathers — ^the  bones 
of  the  warriors  and  braves  who  have  paAsed  away 
but  are  not  forgotten.  Om-pay-too  is  the  daugh- 
ter  of  a  chief ;  the  blood  of  her  father  fills  her 
veins,  the  heart  of  her  father  beats  in  her  bosom, 
and  one  must  do  more  than  hunt,  more  than  blow 
masic,  ere  she  will  share  his  wigwam  and  be  the 
mother  of  his  children." 


herd  of  wolves  came  and  drove  the  poor  fawn 
and  its  relations  away  to-day  and  farther  to-mor- 
row and  still  farther  next  day,  and  every  evening 
when  the  sun  went  to  sleep,  they  were  more  dis- 
lant  from  the  spot  it  found  them  in  the  morning ; 
and  there  was  a  young  buck  kept  at  the  side  of 
the  doe ;  he  wanted  to  marry  her ;  but  her  heart 
was  sad,  and  she  drooped  more  and  more  as  they 
journeyed  on.  One  night  the  Great  Spirit  visited 
her  in  a  dream  and  told  her  what  to  do,  then  she 
arose  while  all  were  asleep  and  took  out  her  heart 
and  cut  it  in  seven  pieces  and  tied  it  on  to  the  fore- 
heads of  seven  of  her  foes  who  lived  nearest  to 
her." 

The  youth  clapped  his  hands,  a  thrill  of  agony 
shook  his  frame,  the  big  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  but 
she  continued — 

"  The  next  day  when  the  buck  asked  her  to 
marry,  *  go,  get  ray  heart,*  said  she,  *  if  you  wish 


"  What  else  do  you  ask,"  cried  the  youth,  as  |  ^^  ^®®P  ^^-^    ^  •  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^"^»  ^^  ^Y  mouth  now 


if  determined  to  surmount  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  possessing  her.  "  Am  I  not  a  bmve,  a 
warrior  ?  The  skunk*s  skin  hangs  at  my  knee. 
I  am  called  Ah-kitch-e-tah, '  the  soldier,'  for  my 
dee  Is,  and  three  scalps  hang  in  my  wigwam  ?" 

"  Yes,  alas  !"  sighed  the  girl ;  "  but  from  whose 
heads  were  they  taken  ?  men  whose  skin  was  red 
— redder,"  she  said,  emphatically,  **  than  yours ; 
whose  forefathers  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  at  the 
same  fire  with  my  forefathers;  go,  take  down 
your  trophies,  rub  your  face  with  black,  and 
ciGvm  for  the  red  men  you  have  slain." 

Uer  lover  looked  on  her  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
easrer  glance  with  which  he  answered  her  last 
words  seemed  to  demand,  *•  what  further  shall  I 
dor  -, 

But  searching  into  his  innermost  soul  she  kept 
her  eyes  immovably  on  his,  nor  vouchsafed  him 
a  reply. 

'*  Speak,"  entreated  he ;  •*  tell  me  what  more 
to  perform." 

•*  That,"  she  answered  sternly,  "  to  make  me 
rrr>ud  of  the  father  of  my  children  !  I  love  you, 
Ah-kitch-e-tah  ;  but  I  repeat,  I  am  the  daughter 
of  a  chief,  and  he  that  weds  me  must  make  him- 
Klf  a  warrior  of  renown." 

The  young  man  eyed  her  in  surprise,  and  be- 
tSouj^ht  that  her  brain  must  wander. 

•*  Om-pay-too's  words  are  like  a  muddy  lake," 
Slid  he,  '*  through  which  the  bottom  cannot  be 
Ken." 

*♦  She  will  tell  you  her  meaning — the  Great  Spi- 
r  I  s^ve  me  a  dream  last  night,  and  I  saw  a  young 
L  e  which  ran  through  the  woods ;  it  went  her 
1  u\  there  wherever  it  chose ;  its  father  and  mother 
( lived  by  its  side,  and  the  flock  of  its  relations 
r'  omcd  where  they  pleased ;  then  I  felt  glad  and 
'^.^hed  that  I  was  the  doe.  But  after  a  while  a 
VOLUMC  11. — r. 


like  muddy  water,  or  is  the  head  of  Ah-kitch-e< 
tah  like  the  brow  of  the  buffalo,  which  nothing 
can  penetrate  ?" 

And  as  she  leaned  toward  him,  a  fierce  laugh 
burst  from  her  lips,  a  wild  fire  from  her  eye. 

The  warrior  started,  and  struck  his  hand  hea- 
vily on  his  heart  as  he  cried,  *•  They  are  my 
friends !" 

"  Om-pay-too,"  she  answered  calmly,  with  a 
sneer,  **  asks  nothing,  bids  nothing.  The  hands 
of  her  father  and  her  brothers,  which  have  been 
dipped  elbow-deep  in  Sac  blood,  can  do  all  the 
Sioux  girl  asks ;  the  foolish  girl  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  Ah-kitch-e-tah,  who  said  his  heart  was 
sore ;  let  him  add,  whose  heart  is  weak." 

•*  Hear  me !  hear  me  !"  gasped  the  youth,  im- 
ploringJ}' ;  **  when  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  they  fed 
me,  when  I  was  dying,  their  big  medicine  cured 
me — " 

•*  The  man  who  steals  your  wigwam,  the  very 
spot  on  which  it  stands,"  interrupted  she,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  with  indignation  ;  "  may  give  you  a 
stick  of  wood  out  of  it  without  hurting  himself. 
But  I  must  go,"  she  added,  raising  her  hands  to 
her  temples,  and  making  a  semicircular  motion 
about  her  head  with  each,  "they  must  hang 
here  when  Om-pay-too  is  a  bride  !"  and  her  start- 
ling shriek  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTEa  11. 

Three  days  have  passed  ;  it  is  morning :  the 
sun  is  rising,  his  golden  disk  just  risible ;  a  num- 
ber of  skin  lodges  form  dusky  spots  on  the  small 
plain  thickly  enclosed  by  trees  and  undershrub, 
nearly  impervious  to  all  but  the  natives  oi  those 
wilds. 

Hark  !  a  noise  breaks  on  the  silence,  the  bushes 
yielJ,  the  heavy  dew  plashes  from  the  agitated 
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trees,  and  Ah-kitch-e-tah  stands  before  the  wig- 
wam of  his  bride. 

A  fiendish  smile  is  on  his  face,  his  body  naked 
and  clotted  with  blood,  his  hair  dishevded  and 
matted  with  human  gore ;  from  a  wound  in  his 
ann  oozes  a  crimson  current ;  but  Jie  heeds  it  not ; 
a  joy  which  none  but  the  savage  can  know  beams 
in  his  looks ;  he  comes  to  claim  his  bride,  and  his 
eagle  eye  is  on  the  savage  trophies  which  are  to 
wreath  her  brow. 

CHAPTER   III. 

*•  Now,*'  cried  she  in  the  ecstacy  of  delight, 
"  Om-pay-too  is  the  wife  of  *  the  soldier  ;*  she 
looks  handsome  and  worthy  of  the  warrior  who 
has  bound  her  head  with  seven  fair-haired  scalps, 
the  scalps  of  her  enemies,  the  enemies  of  her  peo- 
ple." 

And  as  she  spoke  the  dance  continued,  the 
whoop  of  victory  rent  the  air ;  the  scalps  fasten- 
ed on  the  poles  were  waved  aloft,  then  trampled 
under  foot. 

Still  the  wild  song  of  revenge  was  heard — the 
chorus  of  savage  mirth  rang  on  the  new-born 
day — the  fierce  yell  of  triumph  echoed  up  to 
heaven. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

When  the  excitement  of  the  dance  was  over, 
when  the  bride  slept  in  her  new  wigwam  and  the 
chill  darkness  of  night  rested  on  all,  Ah-kitch-e- 
tah  rose  from  the  nuptial-bed  and  sought  the  out- 
skirts of  the  wood ;  a  deep  gloom  pervaded  his 
mind,  and  his  haggard  cheek  told  a  tale  of  grief 
as  he  looked  on  the  smouldering  ruin  of  the  tra- 
der's mansion.  He  reflected  that  those  yople, 
though  white,  had  saved  his  life,  had  protected 
his  people  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  in  re- 
ward he  had  fired  their  house;  his  single  arm 
had  torn  the  scalps  from  the  mother,  the  father 
and  their  children,  and  this  to  gratify  a  squaw 
who  loved  revenge  better  than  she  did  him,  who 
thirsted  for  blood  more  than  for  his  affection,  and 
his  soul  sickened  as  he  listened  to  the  crackling 
of  the  tenement  before  him,  and  recollected  that 
he,  though  an  Indian  woman's  child,  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man  ;  the  tears  of  too  late  repentance 
rush  from  his  eyes,  a  groan  of  misery  bursts  from 
his  breast.  He  flew  back  to  his  lodge — when  the 
bride  awoke  at  the  report  of  a  rifle,  and  the  dead 
body  of  the  half-bred  rolled  at  her  feet ! 

J.  R.  B.  o. 


iMiTATioir. — Mrs.  Opie  says,  that  all  who  wear 
**  imitation "  ornaments  are  virtually  telling  un- 
tnitbfl,  by  imposing  on  the  spectators  mock  jew- 
els for  r^  ones. 


THE  CROISSY  YEW. 

N  1812,  a  young  man,  who  had 
escaped  the  conscription,  by  en- 
tering college,  which  he  had 
since  left,  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  Meantime, 
he  amused  himself  by  climbing 
up  into  a  huge  yew  tree,  and 
casting  his  eyes  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  One  moon- 
light  evening,  when  at  his  post, 
he  overheard  a  conscript,  who 
was  bidding  adieu  to  his  sis- 
ter and  betrothed.  The  latter 
wept.  The  more  resolute  sis- 
ter said, 

••  Have  you  not  got  a  colonel  ?  him  who  enlis- 
ted you  ?  Well ;  go  and  find  your  colonel,  throw 
yourself  on  your  knees,  and  say,  *  My  lord,  I 
don't  want  to  go  away — I  don't  want  to  be  killed. 
There  are  my  sister  and  a  wife,  who  cannot  live 
without  me,  and  who  are  going  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  river.  Beat  me,  colonel,  put  me 
in  prison,  but  don't  make  me  go  away  !  Long 
live  the  emperor !  He's  a  noble  fellow !  Let  him 
leave  me  in  peace,  and  go  about  his  business ! 
Colonel,  I  am  a  man  and  a  free  one,  and  I  have 
no  right  to  leave  my  sister  Christine,  who  won't 
have  me  to  quit  her ;  and  who  will  hate  you,  co- 
lonel, if  you  make  me  go  off!" 

The  brother  smiled  at  his  sister's  eagerness,  and 
told  her  he  must  have  a  substitute,  and  money  to 
pay  him. 

**  Well,"  said  Christine, "  I  will  give  you  every- 
thing I've  got.  My  gold  cross,  my  ear-rings,  my 
silk  neck -kerchiefs,  my  collerettes ;  in  a  word,  all 
my  trinkets,  to  him  who  will  consent  to  go." 

**  All  that  does  not  amount  to  the  price  of  a 
man,"  replied  Eugene." 

Christine  reflected  awhile,  and  said,  catching 
her  brother's  arm — 

••  Well !  I  am  well  worth  a  man — worth  more 
than  a  man — oh,  certainly  I  am !  I  will  give  my- 
self,  then.  I  will  tell  somebody  or  other,  *  Go  in 
my  brother's  place,  and  I  will  be  your  wife.  You 
see  I  am  pretty — a  little  spoiled,  but  what  matters 
that  ?  I  will  love  you  so,  if  you  will  save  my 
brother !  Oh,  yes !  I  swear  by  the  golden  cross, 
in  which  is  some  of  my  mother's  gray  hair,  I 
would  willingly  marry  him  who  would  devote 
himself  to  you. 

At  evening,  as  they  were  seated  at  their  hum- 
ble meal,  without  being  able  to  touch  it,  and  look- 
ing tearfully  at  each  other,  some  one  knocked  at 
the  door. 

<*  Come  in,"  said  the  young  man,  hastily  drying 
his  eyes. 
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An  old  sergeant  made  his  appearance^  saying, 
'*  Health  !     Is  the    conscript  Eugene   Leven 
here  T* 

**  Yes,  sergeant," 

"  There,*'  said  the  soldier,  throwing  a  letter  on 
the  table. 

Eugene  read  slowly  at  first,  but  afterward  de- 
voured the  paper.  It  was  his  discharge  in  due 
form.  He  looked  at  the  old  soldier  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  That  means  that  your  place  is  taken,  con- 
script. It*8  a  pity,  though  ;  for  your  moustaches 
would  have  sprouted  with  a  littl^  gunpowder. 
Bat  enough,  you  are  happy  now — farewell. 

And  he  was  going  «way. 

"  Oh,  devil  ?*  said  he,  as  he  returned,  **  Chris-* 
tine  Leven — is  that  your  sister  ?  Where  is  your 
sister  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  Eugene,  pointing  to  Christine,  who 
was  pale  with  joy  and  emotion. 

"  This  is  one  for  you,  miss ;"  and  he  threw  a 
second  letter  on  the  table,  but  stopped  short  as  he 
saw  Christine  trembling  with  agitation,  crumpling 
the  letter  in  her  hands  and  gazing  fixedly  on  the 
table. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  what  is  the  matter  f*  said 
Eugene.  "  Dear  Christine,  let  us  see  that  letter ! 
Selfish  being  that  I  am,  I  never  thought  of  it. 
Let  me  see  who  dares  to  write  to  you  ?  What 
does  all  this  mean  ?** 

And  he  ran  over  the  letter  hastily. 

"  Oh,  read  it  aloud,»»  said  Christine,  **  it's  the 
same  to  me !    Good  heavens !  this  is  but  just  r 

Eugene  read  aloud. 

**MiS8 — I  ask  nothing — I  go  away  without 
making  any  terms — I  take  your  brother's  place ; 
you  need  him,  and  no  one  needs  me.  But  I  am 
honest  and  love  you  ever  since  I  saw  you  weep. 
I  send  you  a  ring  of  my  mother's.  If  you  have 
pity  upon  mc,  you  will  take  the  golden  cross,  iA 
which  is  some  of  your  molher»s  gray  hair,  and 
which  glitters  on  your  neck  in  the  moonlight,  this 
evening  you  will  place  it  in  the  crevice  of  the 
large  yew  tree,  near  the  branches.  I  will  get  it 
to-morrow  morning ;  then  you  will  wait  two  years, 
and,  if  I  am  not  dead,  I  will  bring  it  back.  Will 
you  remember  what  you  swore  on  that  cross  ^ 
Farewell." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  Eugene,  slowly. 
"  How  could  any  one  know  ?  Sergeant,  do  you 
understand  this .'" 

"  Some  fellow  on  the  look-out  near  you." 

**  Why  then  did  he  not  come  to  us,  frankly  ?" 
answered  the  young  man,  **  What  a  way  of  obliging 
bthisr 

*•  Ah,"  said  the  soldier,  "  there's  thing !  one's 
afraid  of  being  treated  as  spy ;  and,  then,  when 


one's  young,  and  timid,  and  all  full  of  romantic 
sentiments  !  one  knows  how  to  write  and  is  afraid 
to  talk,  for  want  of  practice ;  that's  it !" 

Eugene  shook  his  head. 

"  Soldier !"  cried  he,  "  your  hand !  I  will  not 
have  this  substitute — my  sister  shall  not  be  sacri- 
ficed— I  will  go  with  you.  See  !"  And  he  took 
up  his  discharge,  and  prepared  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 

Christine  stopped  him. 

"  But  what  if  I  want  to  have  him  ?"  said  she 
"  After  all,  it's  a  fine  action  on  his  part.  And 
then  he  goes  without  making  any  terms — and  then 
he  is  unhappy — and  then  I  have  no  other  means 
of  keeping  you — and  then  I  want  to  be  in  love 
with  him !  He  did  well,  however,  in  not  show- 
ing himself — one  might  have  regretted  him  too 
much.  I  will  take  the  cross — but  I  should  like  to 
know — sergeant,  have  you  seen  him  ?" 

••  Yes,  now  and  then." 

**  Well !  he  is  not  hump-hacked  or  bandy- 
legged, is  he  ?" 

'*  A  good  joke !  Is  the  French  army  recruited 
with  such  sort  of  stuff  under  the  little  corporal  ? 
Is  it  not  composed  of  individuals  irreproachable 
as  to  their  pertsons,  and  no  fools  as  to  morality  ?" 

'*  Is  he  a  man  of  worth  ?"  asked  Eugene. 

**  Very  much  so,  I  answer  for  it." 

"Well,  sir  soldier,"  said  Christine, removing 
from  her  graceful  neck  the  cross  with  the  black 
riband  which  supported  it ;  "  tell  him  that  he  has 
done  well ;  and  place  this  cross  in  the  hollow  of 
the  great  yew;  and  then,  say  nothing  more  to 
him,  but  do  not  quit  him,  do  you  hear !  and  try  to 
come  back  with  him,  to  tell  me — *  There  he  is,  it 
is  he  himself,  he  is  worthy  of  you.' " 

Eugene  and  Louise  looked  on,  without  being 
able  to  speak.  The  grenadier  rose,  took  off  his 
cap,  received  the  cross,  wiped  away  a  tear,  and 
said,  "  Enough." 

Christine  turned  to  her  brother  and  future  sis- 
ter. She  was  no  longer  the  same  person.  Her 
character  had  assumed  a  more  serious  hue.  She 
told  Louise,  "  I,  too,  am  betrothed ;  the  pledge 
of  my  faith  is  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  of  the 
guards." 

A  year  afterward  Eugene  had  to  leave  his  home. 
The  enemy  was  in  France,  and  he  would  not 
have  accepted  a  substitute  now  if  he  could  have 
found  one.  At  Monte reu  his  life  was  saved  by  a 
lieutenant  of  carbineers.  As  this  officer  informed 
him  that  he  had  no  family,  Eugene  invited  him 
home  to  his  own. 

Charles,  such  was  his  name,  soon  won  Chris- 
tme's  favor :  but  she  had  plighted  her  troth  to  her 
brother's  substitute,  and  she  was  faithful  to  him. 
Then  Charles  handed  her  the  golden  cross,  and 
told  her  that  it  was  he,  who,  a  poor  collegian, 
ashamed  of  the  noble  action  he  was  about  to  per- 
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fonn,  went  away  without  seeing  her,  and  fin&Uy 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieulenanl. 

"  Al  present,  sir,"  continued  tbe  narrator,  "  we 
are  married.  The  sergeanl  died  at  Waterloo. 
Eugene  and  myself  have  prospered  in  the  world ; 
we  live  in  that  little  led  and  while  house  you  see 
yonder,  and  I  go  every  evening  to  smoke  my  pipe 
under  the  Croissy  yew," 


Ej1TE>  a  moat  eoclianting  creature. 
Beautiful  in  every  realuie— 
Beautiful  exceecUuglj ! 
Wbal  a  piercing  eye  hath  ake. 
Raven,  jet  black,  how  it  flashes 
Uodemealh  in  silken  lashea  : 
Very  quick  and  very  bright. 
Kale's  eye  is  the  eye  of  night. 
And  her  cheek  'b  a  bed  of  lilies 

Where  a  delicate  rose  is  blowing ; 
Red  and  round,  luid  smooth  and  bIosIc 
Ls  her  many-iiitupled  cheek. 

Where  delight  nnil  love  are  glowing. 
And  a  n»e-buJ  moiiih,  and  sweet, 
SmRD,  and  deKcnle,  and  neat — 

Prim  and  very  pleasant,  with 
Somalhing  <rf  a  curl  about  ii ; 

Something  of  a  pout,  aleek  ! 
Oh  thai  you  could  lee  her  pool  il. 
As  we  very  often  do 
When  she's  augiy  with  u5,  yon 
Would  remember  il  awhile. 
She  will  ton  ber  head  and  smile, 

nafhisg  an  indignant  Are 
From  her  fringed  laahei,  and 

Stan^iing  her  small  slipper'd  foot, 
Wrii^ing  her  blue-veuifid  hand ; 
And  she'll  floul  at  us  and  jeer. 

Fume,  and  fret,  and  storm,  and  rate. 

Do  eipect  it  in  a  Kate  : 
'Tia  the  way  with  ever 
But  1  wander— Icl  me  sec. 
What  was  la  telBnglhoel 
I  was  speaking  of  her  mouih — 

What  a  delicate  mouth  il  is ! 
You'd  say,  were  you  not  uequainicd, 

Il  is  pouting  foi  a  kiss : 
Tia  a  rash  conchiaon,  fit — 
Few  con  gel  B  kiss  of  her. 
Kale  is  beautiful  and  blight. 
And  her  heart  is  very  lighl. 

Loving  to  encounter  wit. 

Fond  of  odd  conceits  and  Jests, 
Quips,  bon  mols  and  repatlces; 
Veiy  mischievous  and  gay, 
Laughing  all  the  livelong  day — 
What  a  merry  laugh  it  is ! 
Ringing  sweet  aikl  full  of  bliss  i 
Oh  il  does  one  good  lo  hear  her. 
Light  hcBTl,  merr)'  litlle  Kale  '■ 


Now  she 
And  at 


a  she's  coy  and  at 


She's  a  biid  that's  wild  of  wing, 

Ijgbl  as  every  Kate  is  light, 
^le's  a  gay,  ooquenish  thing. 
As  her  many  lovers  know. 
She  doth  triSe  wiih  them  so. 
She's  use  aU  her  woman's  ml 
To  ensnare  a  lover's  hesil  i 
Flay  with  him,  and  give  him  hope. 

Till  he  is  a  piteous  case. 
Then  she'll  jilt  him  lor  a  rival. 

And  fbrabke  him  in  disgrace. 
She  is  difficuh  to  woo. 

Jilting  lovers  rvot  a  faw — 
Certes,  Kate,  'iwiU  never  do. 

Kikte  is  Mka  a  day  in  March, 

In  its  most  UDCertain  weather  ; 
Now  a  smile  and  now  a  pout. 
Now  a  wgh  and  now  a  shout ; 
Passionate  and  loving — cold. 
Gentle,  and  a  blusterer  bdd — 
Everylhing  within  an  hour ; 
Take  her  bU  in  all  together 
She  is  like  a  day  in  Maich, 

In  its  most  uncensin  wealbei. 
Yet  there's  hope  for  her,  for  she 

Every  day  doth  steadier  grow — 
And  between  us  I  am  lliinking 
(Not  a  word  of  this  you  know) — 
She  hath  found  Pelruriiio. 
New  Yoke,  Hay,  184& 


A  DUEL  IN  THE  TIME  OF  HENRY  HT. 
A  BirrcH  raoM  prbhcr  HisroRr. 

ING  HENRY  the  Third  had 
for  some  time  past  neglecteil 
his  puppies,  his  monkeys,  anil 
paroquets.     He  was  no  longer 
seen    lo    huriy   through    the 
Bireels  of  Paris,  and  running 
from  convent  to  coBTent  to 
deprive  Ihe  nuns  of  their  lap- 
dogs,  poodles,  and  other  pels 
whose  beauty  and  tricks  had 
attracted  his  notice.    The  tnie 
friends  of  the  house  of  Valoia. 
in  their  gratification   at  wit- 
nessing such  an  alteration  in 
his  habits,  were  loud  in  their 
exultation, and  declared  that  the  king  was  aahamed 
of  his  former  tollies,  and  would  yet  restore  the 
throne  of  France  to  its  old  majesty,  and  reinstatB    ■ 
it  in  Ihe  integrity  of  its  power.    Tbe  partiaanB  of 
Qtiise,  on  the  contrary,  were  dispirited  and  anx- 
ious, as  they  were  apprehensive  that  Henry  wouLl 
'  recall  to  miod  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  liis 
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glorious  yictories  at  Jaraac  and  Moncontonr. 
They  were  both,  however,  qaickly  undeceived ; 
hia  friends  in  their  hopes,  and  his  enemies  in  their 
foreboding ;  as  the  festivities  and  masquerades  of 
the  carnival  had  only  temporarily  suppressed  the 
monarcVs  regard  for  his  old  friends,  the  dogs, 
monkeys,  and  paroquets;  and  to  this  absurdity  were 
superadded  other  attachments,  both  pernicious  to 
&e  state  and  discreditable  to  the  king. 

Daring  the  tumultuous  and  extravagant  revelry 
of  the  last  days  of  the  carnival,  and  that  unres- 
trained license  with  which  the  penances,  fasting, 
and  mortification  of  Lent  are  ushered  in,  the  king 
had  occupied  his  time  in  running  at  the  ring,  sal- 
lying out  at  night  to  assault  and  maltreat  the  citi- 
zens of  his  good  city  of  Paris,  and  committing  all 
manner  of  disorders  in  its  streets  and  alleys,  in 
company  with  his  four  minions,  the  Seigneurs 
Livarot,  Caylus,  Maugiron,  and  Saint  Megrin, 
disguised  as  nymphs  and  satyrs. 

The  king  took  no  pleasure  in  any  society  bnt 
that  of  these  gentlemen,  who  boasted  everywhere 
of  their  extraordinary  influence  over  their  master, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  ambition,  as  well  as  to 
create  a  party  in  their  favor.  No  place  could  be 
obtauned  but  by  their  interest,  and  those  who  had 
occafflon  to  solicit  anything  at  court,  paid  homage 
to  them ;  they  were  constantly  surrounded  by  a 
gang  of  intriguers  who  buzzed  around  them  like 
a  swarm  of  wasps  ready  to  assault  a  hive,  to 
plnnder  it  of  its  sweets  The  ladies  too  received 
them  with  smiles  and  caresses ;  for  they  were  the 
king's  favorites,  and  all  benefices  and  courtly  dis- 
tinctions depended  upon  their  good  will.  Their 
arrogance  and  luxury  exceeded  all  that  had  yet 
been  seen  even  at  the  court  of  Catharine  de  Me- 
dids.  Discontents  and  murmurs  were  daily  exci- 
ted by  their  insolence  and  audacity,  while  the 
ranka  of  the  Guises  were  swelled  by  the  malcon- 
tents. 

An  affiur  of  gallantry,  in  which  Marguerite,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  had  figured,  embroiled  Caylus 
with  a  spark  named  D'Entraguet,  one  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  yoi^thf  ttl  adherents  of  Lorraine.  King 
Henry  had  exerted  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
feud  from  breaking  into  open  violence,  and  he 
frequently  repeated  to  his  courtiers — **  If  I  do  not 
get  rid  of  my  sister,  I  shall  have  a  civil  war  even 
in  my  closet." 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  instances  of  Queen 
Maigaerite*8  brother,  the  two  amorous  rivals  ha- 
ted each  other  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  no 
opportunity  was  omitted  of  a  mutual  interchange 
of  injury  and  mischief. 

It  happened  on  the  27th  of  April,  1578,  that 
I^Entraguet,  was  on  duty  at  the  Louvre,  and 
amused  himself  in  the  palace  court  at  the  noble 
game  of  primero,  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity 


of  profitably  applying  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
therein  from  Madame  de  Montpensicr,  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Guise.  At  each  deal  of  the  cards,  he  swept 
the  board  of  the  stakes,  and  quickly  emptied  the 
purses  of  the  rival  players. 

**  By  St.  Marguerite !"  exclumed  Caylus,  throw- 
ing a  handful  of  gold  crowns  on  the  table,  **  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  the  Guises  win  gentle- 
men's money  to  pay  their  rebel  shopkeepers 
with,**  and  he  challenged  D'Entiaguet  to  another 
game. 

"  By  St.  Marguerite  !•*  rejoined  the  hicky  D*En- 
tn^et  with  a  sneer ;  "  you  have  recourse,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  an  unpropitious  patroness.  Surely 
you  forget  that  you  have  never  yet  gotten  any- 
thing from  that  quarter. 

This '  observation,  and  the  ironical  tone  with 
which  it  was  uttered,  made  all  the  bystanders 
laugh.  Caylns's  cheek  became  deadly  pale,  but 
as  he  had  been  ridiculously  jilted  in  his  intrigue 
with  Marguerite,  he  was  reluctant  to  make  use  of 
this  pretext  to  quarrel  with  his  successful  rival. 
He  therefore  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table  with  as  indifferent  an  air  as  he 
could  assume.  The  contest,  however,  did  not 
continue  long,  and  in  two  throws  Caylus  lost  all 
the  money  he  had  in  his  purse. 

"  Confusion  !**  exclaimed  Caylus,  flinging  his 
glove  in  D'Entraguet's  face ;  there  is  roguery  or 
witchcraft  here!" 

The  other  responded  to  this  with  an  awful 
malediction,  and  instantly  precipitated  himself 
upon  his  enemy  poignard  in  hand.  In  an  instant 
the  table,  benches,  stools,  and  money  were  upset, 
while  the  two  opponents  whom  their  friends  had 
seized  and  held  fast,  made  vain  attempts  to  get  at 
each  other. 

•*  Bastard  of  St.  Barabbas,"  foamed  out  Caylus, 
'*  I  proclaim  you  for  a  heretic,  a  scoundrel,  and 
a  traitor  r* 

«•  You  are  a  wretch,  and  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  man !"  was  D'Entraguet's  reply, 

«*  I  shall  expect  you  at  the  Toumelles,  in  two 
hours,**  shouted  Caylus,  •*  with  sword  and  dagger, 
to  fight  to  extremity,  without  mercy,  and  while 
the  heart  beats,  and  the  hand  can  hold  the  wea- 
pon." 

*•  Yes,  crawling  reptile,  I  will  wait  you  there 
until  death,  and  I  promise  you  befoi e  the  sun  sets 
I  will  have  your  body  thrown  to  the  crows  of  the 
slaughter-houses." 

Caylus  was  on  the  point  of  replying  to  this  in- 
jury, when  Henry  the  Third  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony, over  which  he  idly  leaned,  accompanied  by 
Livarot  and  De  Maugiron.  Not  to  alarm  his  mas- 
ter, Caylus  resumed  his  calmness,  and  left  the  spot 
to  look  for  his  seconds. 
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"Who  are  these  groups,"  demanded  Heary; 
have  the  Leaguers  taken  arms,  and  do  they  come 
to  besiege  my  palace  of  the  Louvre  ?'* 

"  Sire,"  said  St.  Megrin,  "they  are  the  imper- 
tinent Guises,  who  have  dared  to  come  here  and 
insult  your  friends.'* 

"  My  cousins  of  Guise  are  always  troubling 
me,*'  exclaimed  the  king,  despairingly.  **  They 
harass  me  night  and  day !  Who  will  free  me  from 
this  accursed  kindred  ?** 

"  That  will  I  my  liege,*'  answered  the  young 
St.  Megrin  promptly. 

"  You,  my  dear  child — they  would  kill  you. 
These  devilish  Leaguers  will  drive  me  mad  !** 

The  king  covered  bis  face  with  both  hands,  and 
stamping  furiously  on  the  ground,  entered  his 
oratory  to  pray  God  to  deliver  him  from  bis  ene- 
mies. 

On  his  side  D'Entraguet  hastened  to  the  Hotel 
de  Guise  to  take  advice,  and  to  find  friends  to  act 
as  seconds.  He  made  the  duke  acquainted  with 
bis  wishes  respecting  the  disposition  of  bis  es- 
tates and  family.  Having  made  bis  preparations 
for  the  combat,  he  presented  himself  to  the  duke 
to  bid  him  farewell*  when  the  latter  stopped  bim» 
saying— 

'*  You  surely  cannot  intend  to  go  to  the  field  in 
this  manner — why,  you  would  be  massacred  like 
a  child,  for  what  resistance  could  you  possibly 
make  with  such  a  slight  weapon  as  that  by  your 
side  ?  It  is  but  a  mere  parade-sword,  only  fit  to 
bunt  the  heretic  dogs.  D'Entraguet,  I  lend  you 
this  good  and  trusty  rapier;  its  blade  is  strong  and 
well  tempered ;  and  remember,  young  man  it  is 
the  weapon  I  used  under  the  walls  of  Chateau 
Thierry." 

Henri  of  Guise  unbuckled  his  sword  from  bis 
belt,  and  banded  it  to  his  friend  who  received  it 
respectfully,and  kissing  the  hilt  which  was  worked 
into  the  shape  of  the  cross,  he  left  the  hotel,  at- 
tended by  Schomberg  andDe  Riberac.  The  duke 
hastened  after  them,  and  stationed  himself  at  a 
window  in  a  house  which  overlooked  the  place  of 
combat. 

The  clock  of  St.  Paul  struck  four,  when 
Schomberg,  D'Entraguet,  and  De  Riberac  made 
their  appearance  on  the  Tournelles.  Three  mi- 
nutes afterward  Caylus,  Maugiron,  and  Livarot 
arrived  in  a  royal  carriage.  Having  taken  their 
position,  the  two  combatants  bowed  to  each  other, 
while  the  others  formed  a  ring  around  them. 

'*  I  only  invoke  my  lady  and  my  king,"  said 
Caylus,  putting  himself  on  his  guard,  then  grace- 
fully lifting  his  left  hand  to  his  lips,  he  blew  a 
kiss  to  a  lady  who  stood  at  a  window  of  the  Ho- 
tel Boisy,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  white 
veil. 


"  I,'*  said  D'Entraguet,  "  call  upon  heaven,  and 
my  true  heart." 

"  If  I  recoil  one  inch,  or  overstep  this  b'mlt," 
observed  Caylus,  fixing  his  scabbard  in  the  sand, 
"  may  I  be  ever  hereafter  looked  upon  as  a  pol- 
troon." D'Entraguet  did  the  same,  and  their 
swords  crossed. 

The  contest  was  fearful  and  protracted ;  strength 
and  agility  had  alternately  the  advantage.  Caylus 
was  the  more  practised  and  skilful,  but  the  other 
was  the  robnster ;  and  thrusts  and  ripostes,  lunges 
and  cuts  were  parried  as  quickly  as  they  were 
delivered.  Sparks  of  fire  followed  the  clashing 
of  their  swords;  and  the  two  ant^onists  kept 
their  word  faithfully,  for  neither  receded  an  inch, 
covering  themselves  adroitly  with  the  guard  of 
the  sword  and  the  poignard  hilt.  The  Leaguer, 
perceiving  that  his  adversary  sustained  the  com- 
bat, less  vigorously  than  at  first,  pressed  him  with 
increased  fury  and  vivacity.  Caylus  had  already 
received  several  wounds,  when  Maugiron,  seeing^ 
his  friend  covered  with  blood,  endeavored  to  part 
the  combatants. 

"  Fall  back,"  screamed  Caylus,  •*  fall  back  ! — 
we  have  promised  to  extremity,  without  pity  or 
mercy."  Saying  this,  he  made  a  desperate  lunge, 
and  grazing  D'Entraguet's  arm,  could  not  recover 
his  guard  in  time  enough  to  parry  the  latter's 
thrust,  which  be  received  in  the  breast,  the  point 
passing  clean  through  his  body. 

*-*  Heaven  is  with  us/'  cried  M.  de  Guise,  impa- 
tiently drawing  amde  the  curtain  behind  which  he 
had  viewed  the  fight — "yes^  gentlemen,  heaven 
has  preserved  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of 
its  catholic  army."  The  duke  then  reventially 
crossed  himself,  and  those  who  stood  around,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  The  veiled  lady  who  had  been 
observed  at  the  Hotel  Boisy,  shrieked  and  fell  as 
Caylus  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  was  not  seen  again. 
The  hapless  minion  was  almost  expiring,  when  he 
was  raised  and  carried  into  the  hotel.  The  only- 
injury  suffered  by  D'Entraguet,  was  a  slight 
scratch  on  the  arm. 

The  quarrel  was  supposed  to  be  settled,  and  the 
surviving  parties  prepared  to  leave  the  ground, 
when  De  Maugiron  stepped  forward,  and  almost 
inarticulate  with  rage,  said,  "  No,  no,  gentlemen, 
we  cannot  allow  this  pretty  business  to  go  off  so. 
Before  we  bid  you  good  morning,  I  must  measure 
swords  with  De  Riberac." 

"  I  am  not  the  man  the  man  to  balk  you,"  an- 
swered the  latter,  putting  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword. 

"  As  for  this  little  Schomberg,"  observed  liva- 
rot, **  I  had  intended  to  let  him  off  after  I  bad 
pulled  his  ears ;  but  now,  blood  calls  for  blood." 

In  an  instant,  the  four  gentlemen's  weapons 
flashed  in  the  air.    No  entreaty,  no  remonstrance. 
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aTailed  to  prevent  the  fight.  The  minions  and 
their  adversaries  flung  themselves  upon  each  other 
farioasly ;  and,  ^t  the  very  first  onset,  Mangiron 
and  Schomberg  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Livarot 
received  a  cut  on  the  head  which  opened  his  skull, 
and  Riberac,  pfierced.  through  and  through,  gave 
up  the  ghost  when  the  sword  was  drawn  out  of 
the  wound. 

The  fight  ceased  only  for  want  of  combatants ; 
and  the  two  factions,  their  passions  somewhat 
moderated  by  this  dreadful  slaughter,  carried  off 
their  killed  and  wounded:  and  tears  of  sorrow 
succeeded  their  shouts  of  maddened  rage. 

The  last  thrust,  had  been  scarcely  made,  when 
the  anxious  monarch,  advertised  too  late  of  what 
was  going  on,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  death.  He 
had  80  repeatedly  inquired  for  his  minions,  that 
bis  attendants  were  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating to  him  what  had  transpired  in  the  court 
of  the  Louvre.  As  his  carriage  turned  the  corner 
of  the  Boulevard,  he  was  stopped  by  those  who 
bore  De  Maugiron's  corpse.  The  prince  put  his 
head  oat  of  the  window,  and  recognizing  his 
friend's  body,  flung  himself  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  rushed  like  a  madman  to  the  litter,  upsetting 
all  who  were  in  his  way.  Perceiving  the  blood- 
stained dress,  and  the  pale  features  of  Maugiron, 
he  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  tears^  and  uttered  such 
cries,  that  the  by-standers '•  wer^  confused  and 
ashamed ;  and,-  keeping  a  mouilif«tl  silenee^  they 
entered  the  Hotel  Boisy  together. 

The  king  rushed  headlong  to  the  room  where 
Caylns  was  lying ;  who,  on  seeing  the  king,'said, 
"  You,  at  least,  will  not  abandon  me.*' 

The  monarch  would  have  clasped  him  to  his 
heart,  but  the  surgeon  interfered. 

"  Take  care,  sire ;  have  a  care  f  said  Master 
Ambrose  Pari ;  "  nineteen  wounds  are  not  so  easy 
to  close  up." 

*•  Nineteen  wounds !"  murmured  Henry,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  and  almost  fainting. 

Master  Pari  exerted  all  his  skill,  and  used  the 
cabal istical  terms  of  his  surgical  vocabulary  to 
prove  to  his  king,  that  the  wounds  were  not  es- 
sentially or  necessarily  mortal. 

**  Ah !  repeat  again  those  blessed  words  of  com- 
fort. Master  Ambrose ;  save  my  friend — save  him 
doctor — and  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  thousand 
livres.  And  for  you,  my  dear  Caylus,  when  you 
recover,  I  have  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ready.*' 
These  words  the  king  constantly  repeated,  as  well 
as  his  sighs  would  allow  him. 

The  minion  lay  in  this  state  three-and-thirty 
days ;  during  which  time  the  king  scarcely  quit- 
ted his  pillow.  He  administered  his  drink  with 
his  own  hand,  assisted  at  the  dressing  of  his 


wounds,  and,  to  amuse  him,  sung  songs  composed 
by  Ronsard  and  Desportes. 

At  last,  the  fatal  day  came,  and  Caylus  expired 
in  the  king's  arms  ;  his  last  words  were :  "  Oh, 
my  king,  my  kind  king  !"  When  they  brought 
him  the  sacrament,  and  exhorted  him  to  repent 
and  confess  his  sins,  he  screamed,  in  blended  ac- 
cents of  grief  and  rage,  "  I  am  not  yet  in  hell,  de- 
mons !  why  do  you  torment  me  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  all  this  ?  Your  God  abandoned  me  to  my- 
self during  my  life,  and  I  do  the  same  to  him 
now."  With  this  awful  imprecation,  Caylus  died 
in  terrible  convulsions. 

For  the  honor  of  the  last  Yalois,  we  will  not 
recount  the  extravagancies  he  committed.  He 
wept,  groaned,  upbraided  heaven  and  earth ;  and, 
when  he  had  fairly  exhausted  his  tears  and  la- 
mentations, had  the  coffin  in  which  De  Maugiron's 
body  was  embalmed,  placed  alongside  Caylus's 
bed,  and  went  alternately,  from  bed  to  bier,  em- 
bracing the  bodies  of  his  friends,  and  regretting 
their  untimely  fate.  A  few  days  before  the  com- 
bat, he  had  placed  two  ear-rings,  of  inestimable 
value,  in  Caylus's  ears ;  these  he  now  removed, 
and  hung  them  in  his  chaplet  of  beads. 

All  the  court  received  orders  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  the  minions  in  deep  mourning,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  and  over  them  was  erected  a 
superb  mausoleum,  which  the  Leaguers  destroyed, 
during  the  troubles  in  1588.  The  day  after  the 
diiel,  the  princes  of  Guise  and  their  friends,  in- 
terred De  Riberac  and  Schomberg  in  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais,  and  over  the  tomb  swore  to  avenge 
their  death. 


WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE. 

Like  the  olive  tree^said  to  fertilize  the  surround- 
ing soil — there  are  some  few  ministering  angels 
in  female  guise  among  us  all  and  about  our  paths, 
who  sweetly  serve  to  cheer  and  adorn  life.  Our 
amusements  are  insipid  unless  they  contribute  to 
them  ;  our  efforts  of  noblest  ambition  feeble,  un- 
less they  applaud — its  rewards  valueless,  unless 
they  share  them  *  There  are,  too,  some  rude 
spirits  in  the  world,  whose  bolder  nature  female 
influence  admirably  serves  to' refine  and  temper; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  an  extreme  eulogium  of  the 
poet — that  without  that  influence  many  a  man  had 
;  been  **  a  brute  indeed  l"  The  concurrence  of  both 
sexes  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  our  being, 
as  to  the  existence  of  it :— Man  may  make  a  fine 
melody,  but  woman  is  also  required  to  make  up 
'  harmony. 


COLLEY     CIBRER. 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


OLLET  CiBBER   Rinka  amoHg 
the  beaus  of  England,  nn1  his 
I  reputation  is  blended  iTJth  the 
'  history  of    the  stage  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seTen- 
;   teenth  century,  and  as  far  into 
the  eighteenth  aa  J732-3,when 
he  saw  proper  to  ijuit  the  pro- 
fession at  the  age  of  60,  the 
company  lo  which  he  waa  at- 
tached and  in  which  he  held 
an  interest,  becoming  weaken- 
ed by  the  death  of  Miv.  Old- 
Geld,  and  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Por- 
—  ter  by  the  dislocation  of  a  limb, 

and  the  death  of  WUks  in  the  year  following, 
1731. 


The  above  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Martin,  and  is  taken  from  a  periodical  recently 
published  in  London,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  scene, 

"  Mr.  Martin  has  drawn  his  hero  al  the  age  of 
five  and  thirty— fooling  an  idle  half  hour  away 
with  a  turn  or  two  in  the  middle  walk  of  the  New 
Exchange.  He  has  newly  commenced  a  tittle 
interlude  of  compliment  and  ogle  with  one  of  the 
fair  shopwomcn  of  the  place.  The  best  millinery 
in  England  was  lo  be  had  at  the  New  Exchange 
in  the  Strand,  and  the  prettiest  girls  in  London  to 
recommend  the  wares.  The  age  of  Cibber  was  a 
polite  bat  corrupt  period  in  the  history  of  our 
manners  and  cnstoms.  The  prettiest  face  would 
rarely  redden  at  the  moat  naked  atlueion — bo  that 
it  waa  coached  in  the  particular  language  of  gal- 
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hnby,  and  came  from  tbe  lips  of  one  whose  dress 
and  air  were  sureties  that  he  was  a  man  of  mode 
— rich  in  play  terms,  and  well  versed  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  correct  and  clouded  cane.  The  certain 
signs  of  refined  gentility  were  well  known ;  but 
if  anything  was  wanting  to  make  good  a  claim « 
the  snaff-boz,  and  the  air  with  which  it  was  tap- 
ped and  opened,  set  the  matter  everlastingly  at 
rest.  Our  actor  Colley  had  all  the  graces  and 
finish  of  a  dandy— the  air  and  the  attitude  true  to 
the  last  anival.  He  was  the  happy  parent  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  dress  and  certain  phrases  of  speech 
that  had  their  short-lived  seasons  of  fashionable 
existence.  Colley  had  made  many  conquests 
among  the  fair,  many  a  fair  face  had  been  t&ken 
away  from  behind  her  shop-board  by  the  wiles 
and  wickedness  of  the  clever  Colley.  0 !  the 
ruin  ejected  by  that  New  Exchange — 

*  Thither  ran 
Some  to  undo  and  some  to  be  undone.' 

Many  a  young  wife  has'dressed  herself  up  for  the 
day  as  a  milliner's  giil,  and  in  that  character  sold 
wares  and  trinkets  in  the  New  Exchange.  There 
was  no  crime,  it  was  thought,  in  such  innocent 
deceit.  Vexation  when  discovered  there  might 
be,  and  there  was ;  but  the  thing  was  laughed  at, 
and  the  fair  deceiver  played  her  part  at  some  other 
time  with  more  skill  and  without  detection.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  our  plays  represented  our 
citizens,  one  and  all,  as  amorous  old  Fitzdottrel9, 
fit  only  to  make  money  at  one  end  of  the  town 
for  their  wives  to  spend  at  another.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  audience  frequenting  these  plays 
were  the  wives  of  the  citizens  Aus  ridiculed. 
The  money  acquired  by  their  husbands  at  the  Old 
Exchange  was  expended  by  their  wives  on  the 
fashionable  wares  within  the  New ;  while  the 
very  writers  that  ridiculed,  and  the  very  players 
that  represented  their  creations  on  the  stage,  were 
the  West-End  gallants  to  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  these  city  Fitzdotlrels. 

*«  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  call  up  a  picture 
in  words  of  the  middle  walk  of  the  New  Ex- 
change at  the  perio  1  we  speak  of.  Mr,  Martin's 
little  episode  is  an  illustration  in  part  of  the  whole 
character  of  tbe  place.  Your  ears  were  assailed 
with  cries  of  *  What  d'ye  buy  >  What  d'ye  lack  ? 
gljves,  ribbons,  and  essences?  ribbons,  gloves, 
and  essences — fine  Paris  gloves,  fine  Paris  per- 
fumes— what  d'ye  lack  ?  &c.'  Here  a  fair  milli- 
ner was  heard  with  a  *  What  d'ye  lack — a  pair 
of  gloves  such  as  Mr.  Cibber  should  wear  in  Sir 
Fopling  Flutter  or  Sir  Courtly  Nice  ?  a  fair,  flax- 
en, full-bottomed  perriwig,  like  Sir  Fopling's  last, 
should  be  worn  with  gloves  like  these' — and  so 
»ying  she  exhibited  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  most 
delicate  primrose  color,  emitting  a  most  refined 
perfume,  and  glittering  on  the  back  with  rows  of 


small  and  polished  spangles.  The  poet-player 
was  at  once  all  eye,  admiration  and  ear.  A  whole 
battery  of  artificial  small-talk  was  played  upon 
the  successful  vender — an  exchange  of  compli* 
ment  and  look,  and  a  most  polite  understanding. 
The  gloves  were  bought,  a  whisper  made,  a  re- 
cognition passed,  a  parting  glance  given,  and  a 

place  of  assignation  named '  Avoid  the 

Arcade!  pass  not  the  Piazza!' Within 

an  hour  our  fair  milliner  was  sitting  in  a  mask  in 
the  side  box  of  old  Drury  Lane. 

**  We  shall  not  pursue  this  intrigue  through  all 
its  mystery  and  crimes.  The  offended  husband, 
having  missed  his  wife,  had  traced  her  to  the  Ex- 
change, and  from  the  Exchange  to  the  Theatre : 
she  was  all  but  detected,  and  had  been  completely 
so,  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield and  Colonel  Brett,  who,  aware  of  the 
danger  their  friend  Cibber  was  in,  had  managed 
to  inveigle  the  husband  within  the  bar  of  the  Rose 
Tavern,  where,  what  with  drink  and  mad  sayings, 
they  detained  the  forgetful  Fitzdottrel  till  such 
time  as  Colley  could  have  seen  his  fair  milliner 
at  her  own  door,  within  Broad  Street  Buildings. 
The  tables  were  turned, — Brett  and  Macclesfield 
sent  home  a  drunken  husband  to  an  upbraiding 
wife,  Cibber  had  the  fame  of  a  new  intrigue  to 
administer  to  his  vanity,*  and  Macclesfield  and 
Brett  the  delight  of  thinking  that  they  would  lay 
Colley  before  long  under  a  similar  obligation." 

The  father  of  our  hero  was  Cains  Gabriel  Cib- 
ber, a  native  of  Holstein,  who  went  to  England 
previous  to  the  Reformation.  He  was  a  statuary, 
and  executed  the  celebrated  figures  of  Madness 
and  Melancholy  which  are  over  the  gates  of  Bed- 
lam. At  the  age  of  ten  (1682)  Colley  was  eent  to 
a  free  school,  where  he  shortly  showed  himself  to 
be  an  apt  scholar.  Here  his  days  were  filled  with 
grievances,  not  on  account  of  a  badness  of  dispo- 
sition on  his  part,  but  as  though  it  were  his  for- 
tune, for  he  tells  us,  in  his  Apology  for  his  Life, 
that  he  was  once  whipped  for  his  theme,  though 
his  master  told  him  at  the  same  time,  what  was 
good  of  it,  was  better  than  any  boy's  in  the  form. 
••  And,"  he  continues,  *•  whatever  shame  it  may 
be  to  own  it,  I  have  observed  the  same  odd  Fate 
has  frequently  attended  the  course  of  my  later 
conduct  in  life.  The  unskilful  openness,  or  in 
plain  terms,  the  indiscretion  I  have  always  acted 
with  from  my  youth,  has  drawn  more  ill-will  to- 
wards me,  than  men  of  worse  morals  and  more 
wit  might  have  met  with.  My  ignorance,  and 
want  of  jealousy  of  mankind  has  been  so  strong, 
that  it  is  with  reluctance  I  even  yet  believe  any 
person,  I  am  acquainted  with,  can  be  capable  of 

*  "  This  person  was  one  who  constantly  derived  a 
vanity  from  every  folly,  (not  to  say  vice,)  of  which  an- 
other would  bo  asliamcd." — [Warburton's  Advertise 
ment  to  the  Dunciad.] 
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envy,  malice,  or  ingratitude :  and  to  shew  you 
what  a  mortification  it  was  to  me,  in  my  very 
hoyish  days,  to  find  myself  mistaken,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  a  school  story. 

"  A  great  boy,  near  the  head  taller  than  my 
self,  in  some  wrangle  at  play  had  insulted  me ; 
upon  which  I  was  fool  hardy  enough  to  give  him 
a  box  on  the  ear ;  the  blow  was  soon  retum*d 
with  another,  that  brought  me  under  him,  and  at 
his  mercy.    Another  lad,  whom  I  really  lov'd, 
and  thought  a  good-natur'd  one,  cry'd  out  with 
some  warmth,  to  my  antagonist  (while  I  was 
down)  beat  him,  heat  him  soundly!    This  so 
amaz'd  me,  that  I  lost  all  my  spirits  to  resist,  and 
burst  into  tears !    When  the  fray  was  over  I  took 
my  friend  aside,  and  ask'd  him,  how  he  came  to 
be  so  earnestly  against  me  ?  to  which,  with  some 
glouting  confusion,  he  reply*d,  because  you  are 
always  jeering,  and  making  a  jest  of  me  to  every 
boy  in  the  school.     Many  a  mischief  have  I 
brought  upon  myself  by  the  same  folly  in  riper 
life.     Whatever,  reason  I  had  to  reproach  my 
companion's  declaring  against  me,  I  had  none  to 
wonder  at  it,  while  I  was  so  often  hurting  him  : 
thus  I  deserv'd  his  enmity,  by  my  not  having 
sense  enough  to  know  I  hxid  hurt  him ;  and  he 
hated  me,  because  he  had  not  sense  enough  to 
know,  that  I  never  intended  to  hurt  him.*' 

His  success  at  school  brought  upon  him  the 
jealousy  of  his  mates  and  increased  his  own  va- 
nity to  an  inordinate  pitch.     However,  he  got 
very  cleverly  along,  and  in  1687,  he  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  election  into  Winchester 
College,  by  presuming,  instead  of  any  other  re- 
commendation, upon  being  a  descendant  on  his 
mother's  side,  of  the  founder,  William  of  Wick- 
ham.     This  pleased  CoUey,  and  he  posted  imme- 
diately back  to  London  in  order  to  arrive  there 
time  enough  to  see  a  play  before  his  mother  could 
demand  from  him  an  account  of  his  traveling  ex- 
penses.    *<  About  this  time,"  he  says,  '<  I  first 
imbibed  an  inclination,  which  I  durst  not  reveal, 
for  the  stage."    His  father  now  made  serious 
efforts  to  get  him  into  Cambridge  University,  but 
ere  this  could  be  accomplished  news  reached  Lon- 
don that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  the 
west  at  the  head  of  an  army.     CoUey  found  his 
father  at  Nottingham,  in  arms  among  the  forces 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  parent,  accepted  the  son  as  his  substitute. 
Our  young  hero's  thoughts  now  forsook  the  Uni> 
versity  for  the  camp.    On  one  occasion  during 
his  life  of  a  soldier,  he  was  appointed  page  to  the 
Lady  Churchill,  afterward  Duchess  of  Marlboro' 
It  was  at  an  entertainment  given  to  the  Princess 
Anne  by  Lord  Devonshire.     He  tells  the  incident 
BO  pleasantly,  that  we  preferhis  own  words : 


**  The  post  assign'd  me  was  to  observe  what 
the  Lady  Churchill  might  call  for.    Being  so  near 
the  table,  you  may  naturally  ask  me,  what,  I 
might  have  heard  to  have  pass'd  in  conversation 
at  it  ?  which  I  should  certainly  tell  you,  had  I  at- 
tended to  above  two  words  that  were  utter'd  there, 
and  those  were,  some  wine  and  toater.    These,  I 
remember,  came  distinguish'd,  and  observ'd  to  my 
ear,  because  they  came  from  the  fair  guest,  whom 
I  took  such  pleasure  to  wait  on :  except  at  that 
single  sound,  all  my  senses  were  collected  into 
my  eyes,  which  during  the  whole  entertainment 
wanted  no  better  amusement,  than  of  stealing  now 
and  then  the  delight  of  gazing  on  the  fair  object 
so  near  me :  if  so  clear  an  emanation  of  beauty, 
such  a  commanding  grace  of  aspect  struck  me  into 
a  regard  that  had  something  softer  than  the  most 
profound  respect  in  it,  I  cannot  see  why  I  may 
not,  without  offence,  remember  it ;  since  beauty, 
like  the  sun,  must  sometimes  lose  its  power  to 
chuse,  and  shine  into  equal  warmth,  the  peasant 
and  the  courtier.     Now  to  give  you,  sir,  a  farther 
proof  of  how  good  a  taste  my  first  hopeful  en- 
trance into  manhood  set  out  with,  I  remember 
above  twenty  years  after,  when  the  same  lady 
had  given  the  world  four  of  the  loveliest  daugh- 
ters, that  ever  were  gaz'd  on,  even  after  they  were 
all  nobly  married,  and  were  become  the  reigning 
toasts  of  every  party  of  pleasure,  their  still  love- 
ly mother  had  at  the*  same  time  her  votaries, 
and  her  health  very  often  took  the  lead,  in  those 
involuntary  triumphs  of  beauty.     However  pre- 
sumptuous, or  impertinent  these  thoughts  might 
have  appear'd  at  my  first  entertaining  them,  why 
may  I  not  hope  that  my  having  kept  them  decent- 
ly secret,  for  full  fifty  years,  may  be  now  a  good 
round  plea  for  their  pardon  ?    Were  I  now  quali- 
fy'd  to  say  more  of  this  celebrated  lady,  I  should 
conclude  it  thus :  That  she  has  liv'd  (to  all  ap- 
pearance) a  peculiar  favourite  of  Providence ;  that 
few  examples  can  parallel  the  profusion  of  bless- 


ings which  have  attended  so  long  a  life  of  felicity. 
A  person  so  attractive !  a  husband  so  memorably 
great !  an  offspring  so  beautiful !  a  fortune  so  im- 
mense !  and  a  title,  which  (when  royal  favour  had 
no  higher  to  bestow)  she  only  could  receive  from 
the  Author  of  Nature ;  a  great  grandmother  with- 
out grey  hairs  !  These  are  such  consummate  in- 
dulgencies,  that  we  might  think  Heaven  has  cen- 
tered them  all  in  one  person,  to  let  us  see  how  far, 
with  a  lively  understanding,  the  full  possession  of 
them  could  contribute  to  human  happiness." 

After  the  flight  of  King  James  into  France, 
finding  himself  as  far  from  a  commission  as  at 
first,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  return  to  his  father  at  Chatsworth.  In  the 
winter  following  he  went  to  London  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  seeking  a  little  court  favor,  where  from 
frequently  seeing  plays  his  passion  for  the  stage 
returned  with  renewed  strength.  He  finally  uni- 
ted himself  to  a  company  of  comedians,  without 
salary,  and  was  anxious  to  commence  his  career 
at  once  as  a  great  hero;  but  of  this  his  voice 
would  not  allow.  After  many  disadvantages  and 
a  sacrifice  of  much  patience,  he  was  cast  in  the 
part  of  the  Chaplain,  in  Otway*s  Orphan,  and 
went  through  with  it  so  well  that  Goodman,  clap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaimed :  **  If  he  does 
not  make  a  good  actor,  Til  be  d !"     **  This, 


says  Colley,  "  almost  took  a\i'ay  my  breath,  and 
fairly  drew  tears  from  my  eyes.'*  In  this  profes- 
sion he  labored  three  fourths  of  a  year  before  he 
was  allowed  a  salary  of  ten  shillings  a  week. 
Sometime  after  this  Queen  Mary  having  com- 
mand'^d  the  Double  Dealer  to  be  acted,  Kynaston, 
who  was  to  perform  Lord  Touchwood,  was  taken 
sick,  in  consequence  of  which  Congreve,  the 
author,  advised  that  the  part  might  be  given  to 
Gibber.  After  the  play,  he  was  complimented  by 
the  author,  and  his  salary  was  raised  to  twenty 
shillings  a  week. 

His  next  character  of  importance  was  as  the 
author  of  a  prologue  on  the  occasion  of  opening 
a  new  theatre  under  tht  management  of  Betterton, 
which  was  spoken  by  Powell.  Gibber  had  de- 
sired to  speak  the  prologue  himself,  but  the  ma- 
nager considering  this  as  bad  as  no  prologue. 
Gibber  was  paid  two  guineas  to  forego  the  honor. 
Gongreve  was  at  this  period  in  the  height  of  his 
reputation,  and  in  consideration  of  the  success  of 
his  plays,  the  managers  offered  him  a  share  with 
them  which  he  accepted,  and  obliged  himself,  if 
his  health  permitted,  to  give  them  one  new  play 
a  year. 

It  must  have  been  sometime  in  the  year  1693, 
that  our  hero  produced  his  first  play — ***  Love's 
Last  Shift,"  though  it  was  not  brought  upon  the 
stage  until  January,  1695,  himself  playing  the 
part  of  Sir  Novelty.  The  success  of  the  piece- 
was  flattering  to  the  author,  and  was  pronounced 
by  Lord  Dorset,  then  lord-chamberlain,  as  *'  the 
best  first  play  that  any  author  in  his  memory  had 
produced ;  and  that  for  a  young  fellow  to  show 
himself  such  an  actor  and  such  a  writer  in  one 
day  was  something  extraordinary."  After  this, 
the  sacceas  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  prompted  him 
to  attempt  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  he 
accordingly  produced  **  Love  in  a  Riddle,"  which 
was  damned;  this  Gibber  attributed  to  a  want 
of  immodest  sentiments,  and  a  charge  against  him 
that  he  had  used  his  influence  to  suppress  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  had  been, 
through  some  means,  forbidden  to  come  upon  the 
stage.    It  wafl  tried  a  second  night,  but  there  was 


some  disturbance,  which  vras  only  allayed  by 
Gibber's  coming  forward  and  assuring  the  audi- 
ence that  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  never  acted 
again.  His  next  play,  we  believe,  was  the  **  Fool 
in  Fashion,"  which  met  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess, though  it  was  severely  attacked  by  Gollier 
in  his  View  of  the  Stage.  After  this  was  pro- 
duced (we  are  not  certain  that  it  was  in  order) 
the  "  Gaieless  Husband,"  Mrs.  Oldfield,  then  first 
coming  into  notice,  assuming  the  character  of 
Lady  Betty  Modish.  This  was  in  1704.  Not 
long  after  he  produced  the  "  Wife's  Resentment," 
and  he  continued  writing,  adapting  and  acting 
with  various  success,  until  1712,  when  "  Gato" 
was  first  put  upon  the  stage.  The  first  four  acts 
of  this  tragedy  had  been  written  nine  years  pre- 
viously, during  a  visit  of  Addison  to  Italy.  The 
play  was  received  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm, 
which  on  one  occasion  got  so  high  that  the  audi- 
ence collected  fifty  guineas  in  the  boxes  and  pre- 
sented them  to  Booth  with  this  compliment :  '*  For 
his  honest  opposition  to  a  perpetual  dictator,  and 
his  dying  so  bravely  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 
Booth  was  the  hero  of  the  play,  .and  the  piece 
ran  a  month  to  crowded  houses — an  unusual  suc- 
cess. At  this  period,  and  for  some  time  prior  to  it. 
Gibber  had  a  share  in  the  management  of  a  thea- 
tre, in  connexion  with  Wilks  and  Dogget,  and  the 
success  of  several  pieces  had  enabled  them  to  pu^ 
money  in  their  purses.  His  next  play,  mentioned 
by  himself,  was  the  **  Nonjuror,"  from  which  the 
"  Hypocrite"  is  an  alteration,  believed  by  many  to 
be  his  best.  Its  success  was  satisfactory,  and 
must  have  pleased  the  king,  for  it  assisted  him 
materially  in  procuring  the  laureatship,  which 
operated  powerfully  upon  the  jealousy  of  Pope. 
Ten  years  later  he  produced  the  '*  Provoked  Hus- 
band," which  ran  twenty-eight  successive  nights, 
though  great  efforts  were  made  by  his  enemies  to 
damn  it.  In  1732.  however,  at  the  age  of  61, 
Gibber  retired  from  the  stage,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  quietness,  soothed  by  the  ho- 
nors of  the  laurel.  In  1738  he  wrote  his  Apolo- 
gy, which  contains  a  vast  fund  of  anecdotes  of 
the  authors  and  actors  of  that  period,  interspersed 
with  correct  and  valuable  criticisms  upon  acting 
and  the  drama  that  would  throw  many  of  our 
modern  stage  critics  quite  into  the  shade.  "  The 
self-complacency  with  which  he  talks  of  his  own 
success,  both  as  a  player  and  a  writer,  is  not 
greater  than  the  candor  and  cordiality  with  which 
he  does  heaped  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  thea- 
trical contemporaries  and  predecessors.  He  brings 
down  the  history  of  the  stage,  either  by  the  help 
of  observation  or  tradition,  from  the  time  of  Shak- 
spere  to  his  own ;  and  quite  dazzles  the  reader 
with  a  constellation  of  male  and  female,  of  tragic 
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lie,  of  past  and  present  excellence."- 


When  we  reflect  upon  the  difference  between 
Gibbet  and  Pope,  we  are  BUrprised  at  the  ill-will 
and  petulance  exbibiled  by  the  latter.  The  poet 
bad  seen  proper  at  oqc  time  to  pntine  the  "  Care- 
less Husband,"  in  one  of  his  imitalionB  of  Horace, 
though  he  afterward  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
"  Dnnciad,"  the  fourth  boolc  of  which  is  particu- 
larly severe  upon  him.  Gibber's  patience  became 
al  last  exhausted,  and  he  published  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  declared  his  intention  never  to  bear  an- 
other blow  without  returning  it.  He  imputed  (he 
enmity  of  Pope  to  the  following  incident,  which 
is  related  by  Johnson;  A  play  called  "Three 
Hours  after  Marriage,"  was  hissed  from  the  stage 
on  account  of  the  audience  taking  offence  at  a 
mummy  and  a  crocodile  which  were  introduced  in 
it.  Pope  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  piece.  Not  long  after  this  incident  Gibber 
had  occasion  to  play  Bayes  in  the  "  Rehearsal," 
where,  speaking  of  hie  theatrical  transactions,  he 
Bald  thai  he  once  thought  to  introduce  his  lovers 
disguised  as  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile.  The  hit 
was  received  with  loud  applause,  and  Pope,  who 
was  behind  the  scenes,  meeting  him  as  be  came 
off",  "  attacked  him  with  all  Ihe  virulence  of  a  wil 
out  of  his  senses."  Gibber  look  no  other  notice 
of  this  than  to  declare  thai  as  often  as  he  played 
the  part  he  would  repeat  the  provocation.  In 
Johnson's  Life  of  Pope,  he  says :  "  I  have  heard 
Mr  Richardson  relate,  that  be  attended  his  father, 
the  painter,  on  a  visit,  when  one  of  Gibber's  pam- 
phlets came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said, 
'  These  things  are  my  diversion.'  They  aat  by 
him  while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  featnrea 
writhing  with  anguish;  and  young  Richardson 
said  to  his  father,  when  he  returned,  that  be  hoped 
to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  aa  had  been 
that  day  the  lot  of  Pope."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Pope  showed  so  much  weakness  in  the  affair 
with  Gibber,  toward  whom  sympathy  will  ever 
l«an. 

The  age  in  which  Gibber  lived  was  but  a  short 
remove  from  the  Elizabethan.  During  his  life  he 
bad  come  in  contact,  if  he  was  not  exactly  cotem- 
potary  with,  about  thirty  of  the  British  standard 
poets,  among  whom  may  be  found  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  Shenslone,  Swift,  Savage,  Utomson, 
Watts,  Young,  Pamell,  Prior,  Congreve,  Rowe, 
Somerrille,  Halifax,  Fenton.Gay,  Stepney,  and 
others.  To  the  present  age  he  is  mostly  familiar 
through  hie  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  Sbakspere's 
Richard  HI.  When  this  play  came  from  his 
hands,  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  to  use  Gibber's 
own  langnage,  "expuDg'd  the  whole  first  act, 
without  sparing  a  line  of  it.    This  extraordinary 


itroke  of  a  tic  volo  occasion'd  my  applying  to 
him,  for  the  small  indulgence  of  a  speech  or  two, 

that  the  other  four  acts  might  limp  on,  with  a 
little  less  absurdity !  no !  he  had  not  leisure  to 
consider  what  might  be  separately  inoffensive. 
He  had  an  objection  to  the  whole  act,  and  the 
reason  he  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  distresses  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  is  kill'd  by  Richard 
in  the  first  act,  would  put  weak  people  too  much 
in  mind  of  King  James  then  living  in  France ;  a 
notable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  government ! 
Those  who  have  read  either  the  play,  or  the  his- 
tory, I  dare  say,  will  think  he  stiain'd  hard  for 
the  parallel.  In  a  word,  we  were  forc'd,  for  some 
few  years,  to  let  the  play  take  its  fate ;  with  only 
four  acts  divided  into  five  ;  by  the  loss  of  so  con- 
siderable a  limb,  may  not  one  modestly  suppose, 
it  was  robb'd  of,  at  least  a  fifth  part  of  that  fa- 
vour, it  afterwards  met  with  >  For  tho'  this  firnt 
act  was  at  last  recovered,  and  made  the  play 
whole  again,  yet  the  relief  came  too  late  to  repay 
roe  for  the  pains  I  had  laken  in  it." 

We  have  not  space,  or  we  could  draw  this  arti- 
cle to  a  much  greater  length.  How  Gibber  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  after  quitting  the  stage, 
with  the  exception  of  writing  birth-day  odes,  and 
fulfilling  other  duties  incumbent  on  biro  as  laureal, 
re  ignorant.  He  died  December,  1757.  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  having  seen  as  much 
of  the  enjoyment  of  life  as  generally  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man,  much  of  which  he  owed  to  the  gayety 
of  his  disposition. 


KLAUS  AVENSTAKEN. 

'  rEOK  TUX    OEKlfAN    OT  K.  M.    UUIDT. 

or  far  from  the  town  of  Min- 

P  den,  in  the  country  of  West- 

\  B  phalia,  where  there  are  many 

BJ  brave  countrymen,  many  long 

?  years  ago  there  lived  a  bailiff 
in  Dimmelshuseu,  named  Peter 
Avenstaken,  aman  patient  and 
/     mild  in  manners  and  behavior, 
^  and  on  that  account  well  re- 
^  nowned  and  beloved  by  friends 
^  and  neighbors.    But  he  was  of 
■     great  and  gigantic  body,  and 
:  of  such  immense  strength,  that 
Jh  he  was  known  far  and  wide 
<    as  Ihe  strong  Peter,  so  that  the 
people  kept  a  hundred  yards  away  from  him 
when  he  was  angry;  for  when  angry  he  was  an- 
gry indeed,  and  could  then,  usually,  do  nothing 
in  moderation.    The  bailifl  of  Dimmelshusen  had 
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a  favorite  by-word,  which  he  often  used,  and 
which  in  his  family  and  kindred  waa  very  old ; 
for  honest  yillagers  are  accustomed  to  adhere  to 
certain  words,  sayings,  and  proverbs,  as  noble- 
men to  their  banners  and  shields,  and  to  feel  a 
pride  in  their  age.  This  word  was  thorough,  and 
after  this  word,  because  he  had  it  so  oft  in  his 
mouth,  many  people  called  him  also  Peter  Tho- 
rough, which  he  used  to  take  pleasantly.  There 
was  also  a  superstition  connected  with  the  word, 
which  for  centuries  had  continued  in  the  family  of 
the  Avenstakens.  They  believed,  namely,  that 
the  one  of  their  children  which  first  uttered  this 
word  would  be  the  ablest  and  most  fortunate,  and 
the  parents  listened  and  attended  to  this  very  early. 
Tliis  word  had  its  origin  in  an  old  adventure 
which  had  happened  to  the  founder  of  their  race, 
who  had  first  settled  near  Minden.  He  was  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  named  Klaus,  bom  at 
Corbach  in  Waldeck.  One  day  as  he,  on  his  tra- 
vels, with  one  of  his  companions,  was  going 
through  the  great  wood  along  the  Weser  to  Min- 
den, a  raging  wolf  came  upon  him.  His  com- 
panion tarried  not  the  onset,  but  ran  and  clamber- 
ed into  a  tree ;  but  Klaus  remained  firm  with  foot 
and  eye,  grasped  his  stick,  and  waited  for  the 
wolf ;  and  as  he  came  on,  drove  the  stick  into  his 
open  jaws  so  powerfully  that  it  wont  through  the 
animal,  and  he  was  stretched  out  dead  before  him. 
His  companion  now  rejoined  him,  but  he  cudgeled 
him  away  as  a  cowardly  and  pitiful  fellow,  and 
and  proceeded  with  two  colliers,  who  had  also 

seen  the  adventure,  on  his  way  through  the  wood, 
and  pajBsed  the  night  in  the  next  village.  He  had 
Aayed  the  wolf,  and  bore  this  splendid  sign  of 
victory  upon  his  stick,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  a 
furrier  in  the  next  town.  When  Klaus  had 
arrived  in  the  village  inn,  the  colliers  related 
his  combat  with  the  wolf,  and  all  the  peasants, 
and  laborers,  and  maidens  ran  together  in  order  to 
see  the  young  shoemaker  who  had  killed  the  wolf 
with  his  stick,  as  King  David  had  slain  Goliath 
with  a  little  stone.  And  they  wondered  much, 
for  the  youth  did  not  look  so  powerful,  though 
the  giris  touched  it  not  without  terror.  It  was, 
indeed,  merely  a  common  thorn-stick  which  a 
baker  in  Corbach  had  given  to  the  young  Klaus 
on  his  setting  out  on  his  travels,  the  point  being 
aomewhat  burned,  because  the  baker  had  occa- 
flionallj  used  it  to  stir  the  coals  in  his  oven.  So 
■Qch  the  more  was  he  praised  by  the  people,  and 
they  were  also  pleased  with  the  bold  answer 
which  he  gave  to  the  bailiff  who  inquired  how  he 
had  managed  to  conquer  the  wolf — ^whether  he 
had  done  it  with  the  stick  alone,  or  had  not  had 
the  aasistaDce  oi  his  shoemaker's  awl?  For 
Dans  answered  him  shortly : — *'  Mr.  Bailiff,  with 
a  little  courage  one  may  manage  well  enough. 


and  thus  has  this  oven-stake  gone  through  the 
wolf,  and  not  even  inquired  whether  there  was  a 
thoroughfare."  The  bailiff  felt  ofiended,  and 
grumbled,  but  the  others  kept  him  silent;  for 
Klaus  had  won  all  their  good  opinions  by  his  free, 
manly  bearing,  and  particularly  those  of  the  hand- 
some young  women,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
bringing  him  apples,  nuts,  and  cakes,  and  later  in 
the  evening,  when  the  dancing  began  in  the  vil- 
lage beer-house,  would  themselves  have  invited 
him  to  dance ;  and  had  they  not  been  ashamed  to 
do  so  before  all  the  people,  some  would  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  caressing  and  kissing  him. 
This,  however,  did  not  happen,  and  Klaus  him- 
self VTBs  very  shy,  for  this  was  his  first  journey, 
and,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  away 
from  home. 

The  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
rose,  Klaus  took  his  stick  and  wolf-skin,  and 
came  to  Minden,  and  found  work  with  a  master, 
and  remained  there.  Yet  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  had  called  at  the  village  inn  with  the  col- 
liers, for  a  young  and  handsome  farmer's  daugh- 
ter had  become  so  enamored  of  him,  that  day  and 
night  she  saw  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  the 
young  journeyman  shoemaker  Klaus,  so  that 
through  love  she  began  to  pine  away,  and  could 
not  live  without  him.  Her  parents  sought  to  dis- 
suade her  from  this ;  but  love,  when  it  is  honest 
and  real,  is,  as  is  said,  the  most  incurable  of  all 
diseases.  They  were  forced,  therefore,  if  they 
would  preserve  their  daughter,  to  accede  to  her 
wishes,  and  went  themselves  to  Minden  to  search 
for  Klaus  of  Corbach,  whom  every  one  already 
knew  from  his  adventure  with  the  wolf ;  and  they 
brought  the  brave  young  man  to  their  daughter, 
who  was  their  only  child,  that  he  might  take  her 
for  his  wife,  and  save  her  from  death.  Klaus 
needed  but  little  entreaty,  for  the  young  and  hand- 
some girl  had  charmed  him ;  and  he  removed  to 
the  village,  laid  aside  awl  and  hammer,  took  to 
the  plough  and  spade,  and  lived  like  an  honest 
farmer,  and  after  some  years  became  bailiff  in  the 
place  of  him  who  murmured  at  his  reply.  From 
his  stick  all  the  world  called  him  Klaus  Avensta- 
ken.*  He  himself  used  the  word  that  others 
adopted  from  him,  thorough ;  for  they  used  to  say 
of  him,  "  Thorough,  says  Klaus  Avenstaken  ;** 
and  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
continued  it  after  him,  considering  it  a  good  word 
that  indicated  courage  and  prosperity. 

To  Peter  of  Dimmelshusen  his  wife,  Margaret 
Tibbeke,  had  already  borne  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  and  she  had  often  proposed  to  her  husband 
that  he  should  have  one  of  the  sons  babtized  with 
the  name  of  the  great  man  of  the  family — Klaus ; 

*  Avenstaken  is  a  piovineUJiiim  for  oven-stick— ofcn- 
stock4 
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but  he  had  always  refused,  and  given  other  names 
to  the  boys.  Now  it  happened  that  another  son 
was  born,  and  this  one  Peter  violently  insisted  on 
having  called  Klaus.  Margaret  contended  against 
this,  for  she  and  the  rest  of  the  family  desired  its 
name  to  be  John,  because  it  came  into  the  world 
on  St.  John's  eve.  She  also  said,  while  she  looked 
at  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  **  See,  husband,  how 
mild  and  quiet  the  little  one  looks ;  that  will  never 
in  this  world  become  a  Klaus,  to  fight  with  a 
wolf."  But  Peter  answered,  «•  Kickle-cackle, 
even  for  that  reason  shall  he  be  called  Klaus ;  the 
pious  have  been  ever  the  truest  heroes,  and  those 
who  look  like  iron -eaters  can  often  not  bite  a  straw 
in  two."  In  short,  neither  begging  nor  praying, 
nor  howling  nor  scolding,  was  of  any  use  to  Mar- 
garet. Peter  was  this  time  immoveable,  and  said, 
*<  Even  because  he  has  been  bom  on  St.  John's 
eve,  on  so  great  a  festival,  he  shall  be  called 
Klaus,  and  1  will  bet  that  he  will  become  an  able 
man."  With  these  words  he  took  his  cap  from 
the  wall,  and  set  it  somewhat  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  as  was  his  custom  when  angiy,  and  went 
out,  without  heeding  the  cries  of  his  wife  and  the 
aunts  and  the  godmothers  behind  him.  And  the 
priest  must  baptize  the  child  Klaus. 

And  the  little  Klaus  did  credit  to  his  name :  he 
took  to  the  breast  undauntedly,  and  seemed  to 
relish  it  highly ;  cut  his  first  tooth  in  the  second 
month,  and  in  the  fourth  month  had  already  six 
teeth,  and  enjoyed  with  them  all  sorts  of  victuals 
and  drink  ;  before  the  ninth  month  could  stand  on 
his  feet,  and  looked  boldly  to  heaven.  Then  Pe- 
ter,  his  father,  took  him  by  the  arms,  smiled  with 
inward  pleasure,  and  holding  him  toward  his  wife, 
said,  "  See,  Margaret,  what  a  Klaus !"  Margaret, 
however,  half  wickedly,  and  half  good-naturedly 
replied, "  Your  Klaus  is  not  yet  over  all  his  dangers : 
I  still  wish  he  had  been  called  John."  Peter  sat 
the  child  down  again  upon  the  floor,  looked  vexed, 
and  went  silently  and  crabbedly  out  of  the  house. 
Such  little  quarrels  about  the  boy  often  happened 
between  the  pair,  who  otherwise  loved  each  other 
sincerely.  These  quarrels  however  had  no  ill 
efSddt  on  little  Klaus,  who  grew  rapidly,  was  broad 
across  the  shoulders  and  the  chest,  and  could 
throw  in  wrestling  every  boy  of  his  age,  or  even 
those  a  year  older. 

Thus  in  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  and  play- 
ing, he  became  five  years  old.  His  father  now 
placed  him  in  spring  and  summer  to  herd  the 
geese,  and  in  the  winter  sent  him  to  school,  to 
learn  to  pray,  and  his  ABC.  In  his  seventh 
year  he  advanced  him  to  be  swineherd ;  and  in  his 
ninth  year  he  had  to  look  after  the  oxen  and  hor- 
ses. All  these  offices  he  filled  steadily  and  clever- 
ly, so  that  his  father  was  much  pleased.  The 
only  cause  of  complaint  arose  from  the  bruises 


which  he  administered  to  the  neighbors*  children ; 
his  mother  often  lamented  over  the  many  torn 
breeches  and  jackets  which  he  brought  home ;  no, 
not  always  brought  home,  but  which  he  some- 
times left  hanging  on  the  trees  and  thorn-bushes ; 
and  she  also  appealed  sometimes  to  the  higher 
authority  of  his  father  as  judge,  when  he  had 
beaten  his  elder  brothers  black  and  blue ;  for  when 
angry  he  could  thrash  any  boy,  even  though  four 
or  five  years  older  than  himself.  Peter  commonly 
rejoiced  when  compelled  to  ascend  his  judicial 
chair  on  such  high  penal  cases.  The  end  of  the 
matter  was  always  that  the  complainants,  and 
Margaret  their  advocate,  were  nonsuited  on  ac- 
count of  insufficiency  of  evidence  and  want  of 
witnesses.  Well  satisfied,  Peter  then  said:  "I 
know  I  have  in  my  boyhood  done  the  same ;  has 
Klaus  ever  begun  the  quarrel  ?  are  not  the  others 
always  the  provokers  ?  It  serves  them  right  if 
Klaus  has  thrashed  them  well.  It  is  well  that  he 
can  thrash  them,  for  they  will  thus  no  longer 
take  pleasure  in  teasing  him."  And  he  then 
usually  took  Klaus,  and  caressed  him,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  be  peaceable.  But  this  was  indeed 
scarcely  necessary,  for  Klaus  was  one  of  the  most 
quiet  and  friendly  of  youths,  who  would  do  no 
harm  to  any  creature,  and  with  the  weaker  and 
smaller  boys  would  joke  readily,  but  when  irrita- 
ted he  certainly  used  the  power  of  his  arm  with- 
out much  moderation. 

Not  so  well,  however,  did  it  succeed  with  Klaus 
before  the  desk  of  the  schoolmaster  as  behind  the 
geese,  swine,  and  oxen.  He  had  little  taste  or 
talent  for  learning,  and  in  four  years  had  scarcely 
learnt  to  read,  for  what  he  acquired  in  the  winter 
he  completely  forgot  in  the  summer  in  the  fields 
and  woods;  so  that  his  brothers  and  the  other 
children  in  the  school  were  far  more  praised  than 
he :  3ret  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  old  school- 
master, who  praised  him  for  his  orderliness  and 
obedience,  and  piety.  This,  at  home,  gave  rise 
to  many  little  diferences  between  his  parents,  for 
Peter,  who  loved  him  above  all  his  other  children, 
though  he  would  never  acknowledge  it,  often  took 
him  aside  and  helped  him  with  his  lesson.  But 
even  this  would  not  do ;  Margaret  called  him  her 
thick-skull,  and  Peter  could  not  deny  it ;  he  must 
hear  it  and  be  silent ;  nay,  he  must  sufier  George, 
and  Joachim,  and  Christopher,  his  brothers,  and 
Thrine  and  Theresa,  hiis  sisters,  to  be  praised  as 
more  clever  and  prudent  children.  Then  she 
would  sometimes  add,  almost  a  little  spitefully — 
she  was  otherwise  a  kind-hearted  woman — "  Pe- 
ter, we  shall  see  what  you  will  make  of  your 
Klaus ;  I  wish  he  had  been  called  John,  he  would 
have  been  very  different."  This  set  all  the  fat  in 
the  fire ;  Peter  took  his  cap,  walked  out  into  the 
yard  or  the  stable,  where  he  could  breathe  more 
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freely  and  collect  himself ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
covered his  temper,  and  came  back  again ,  he  would 
g;nimble  out,  •*  Klaus  will  yet  be  the  best  of  them.*» 
Klaus  also  gave  another  favorable  sign  of  himself, 
on  which  his  father  built  many  castles ;  since  his 
fourth  year  the  boy  had  always  cried  out  "  tho- 
rough" as  soon  as  he  became  angry,  or  be^n  to  be 
violent  or  outrageous,  particularly  when  he  dou- 
bled his  fists  for  fighting.  None  of  Peter's  other 
children  did  this,  though  all  had  heard  the  word 
often  enough  from  the  father's  mouth ;  and  Peter 
experienced  pleasure,  before  Klaus  was  nine  years 
old,  of  hearing  him  called  by  ail  the  village,  old 
and  young,  Klaus  Thorough,  and  the  people  of 
Dimmelshusen  again  cried,  *'  Thorough,  says 
Klaus  Avenstaken." 

Klaus  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was 
uncommonly  big  and  strong  for  his'age,  stood  up- 
right and  firm  on  his  legs,  had  a  large  head  and 
broad  forehead,  with  long  hanging  flaxen  hair, 
under  which  looked  out  a  pair  of  laughing  blue 
eyes.  Many  folks  said  he  was  a  handsome 
youth.  Peter  his  father  said  he  was  the  hand- 
somest boy  in  the  village,  but  his  mother  thought 
him  awkward  and  too  fat,  and  that  his  brothers 
were  much  handsomer.  Then  came  the  thirteenth 
autumn  of  his  life ;  and  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber Klaus  vanished  suddenly  from  the  parental 
house  through  a  wonderful  occurrence,  which  I 
will  now  relate. 

Peter  had  hired  a  new  servant,  who  came  on 
the  first  of  November.  He  was  named  John  Va- 
lentine, and  was  an  elderly  man  of  about  fifty. 
This  servant  was  not  long  in  the  house  before  he 
contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the  boys,  and 
particularly  with  Klaus ;  for  Valentine  knew  many 
iables,  histories,  and  tales,  and  all  sorts  of  old 
long-unheard-of  stories,  and  related  them  in  the 
evening  after  work  to  the  children ;  and  he  soon 
became  so  celebrated  for  his  clever  stories,  that 
many  of  the  children  of  the  neighbors  came  in 
crowds  to  Peter's  house  in  order  to  hear  them. 
This  happened  mostly  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenings,  when  Valentine  had  time  to  relate  them. 
The  children  brought  with  them  apples  and  nuts 
and  other  nice  things  to  Valentine,  and  then  the 
company  sat  in  a  comer  and  feasted  and  narrated. 
The  chief  peculiarity  observable  was,  that  of  all 
the  children  none  retained  the  stories  so  well  or 
repeated  them  so  vividly  as  Klaus,  so  that  Peter 
often  listened  to  him  with  delight,  and  simpered 
smilingly  to  his  wife,  "  Do  you  hear  Margaret  ? 
do  you  hear  how  Klaus,  the  sharp  fellow,  can  tell 
the  stories  r*  But  she  treated  it  coldly,  and  said, 
'*  Ah,  a  Klaus  he  is  and  a  Klaus  he  will  continue 
—a  right  tale-telling  Klaus,  but  he  will  never  be 
a  bailifT,  for  he  cannot  even  write."    Thus  spoke 


the  parents  about  Klaus,  each  in  their  own  way ; 
but  they  did  not  notice  that  a  great  alteration  was 
taking  place  in  Klaus,  and  that  Valentine  had 
made  him  much  less  lively  and  merry  at  heart ; 
for  the  tales  so  possessed  the  boy  that  he  saw  and 
heard,  thought  or  dreamt,  of  nothing  but  witches 
and  wizards,  dragons  and  giants,  enchanted  prin- 
cesses and  magic  castles. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  with  Valentine  and  his 
little  auditors  till  the  approach  of  the  holy  festival 
of  Christmas,  when  the  long  evenings  and  the 
many  holidays  gave  opportunities  for  mirth  and 
tales,— when  all  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  sweet  child  Jesus,  gave  themselves  up 
to  feasting  and  joy,  and  friend  with  friend  and 
neighbor  with  neighbor,  lived  merrily.  Valentine 
had  reserved  his  best  stories  for  this  joyous  time ; 
he  had  then,  as  people  say,  opened  his  mouse- 
chest  to  the  children,  who,  with  their  parents,  had 
well  remembered  him  in  their  presents.  But  of 
all  the  histories  which  he  narrated,  they  were  most 
pleased  with  that  of  the  Pancake  Hill  and  the 
Glass  Hill,  of  which  he  used  to  sing  the  follow- 
ing melodious  verses: — 

Who  can  tell  me  where  the  Pancake  Hill  stands. 

With  good  roast  beef  well  larded. 
With  sugar  and  marchpane  filled  to  your  hands. 

And  bushels  of  dollars  long  guarded  1 

Crystaline  Hill,  Crystaline  HiU, 

When  dost  thou  open  1 
Dwarf  full  of  play,  dwarf  full  of  skill. 

When  dost  thou  waken  1 

When  the  clock  midnight  toUfi, 
When  the  thief  lurking  prowls. 
Then  do  I  open. 

When  the  cock  has  crow'd  twice  at  night. 
And  the  moon  is  at  its  height. 
Then  do  I  waken. 

This  tale  pleased  so  much,  that  they  would 
have  it  repeated  for  four  or  five  days  at  least,  and 
always  with  fresh  embellishments,  especially  be- 
cause Valentine  knew  that  the  two  hills  lay  in 
the  great  forest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  par- 
ticularly described  and  represented  to  the  boys, 
who  often  herded  their  cattle  there,  the  oak  and 
the  beech  which  stood  upon  their  tops.  "  By 
day,"  he  added,  **  these  hills  indeed  are  not  to  be 
seen  as  they  actually  are,  for  they  then  look  like 
any  other  hills ;  but  at  midnight  they  appear  as 
they  really  are,  the  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
trasparent  glass,  where  the  moon  and  stars  shine 
through  to  the  very  bottom ;  and  the  other  like 
the  most  splendid  pancake,  so  splendid  as  never 
yet  a  pancake  has  been  fried ;  the  story  goes," 
and  then  he  winked  knowingly,  and  said  with  a 
subdued  voice,  "  that  he  who  gets  into  the  Pan* 
cake  Hill  will  become  a  great  king,  and  he  who 
jumps  into  the  Crystalline  Hill  will  bring  home 
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sacks  full  of  hard  dollars,  golden  cups,  and  silver 
dishes ;  but  'who  has  the  courage  to  do  this  ? 
Such  peojple  are  not  born  every  day." 

The  words — **  but  who  has  the  courage  to  do 
this  ?"  gave,  as  is  usual  among  boys,  opportunity 
for  much  raillery,  and  they  jeered,  bantered,  and 
taunted  each  other  about  it,  and  for  some  weeks 
was  heard  re-echoed  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
story,  **  but  who  has  the  courage  to  do  this?*'  and 
some  little  rogues  said  tauntingly,  **  Klaus  Tho- 
rough has  the  courage."  Klaus  then  doubled  up 
his  fingers,  and  would  certainly  have  used  them 
had  his  father  not  been  present,  for  Peter  severely 
punished  the  boys  who  quarreled  in  his  presence. 
In  the  meantime  this  phrase  and  the  joking  went 
on,  as  well  as  the  words  "  Klaus  Thorough  has 
the  courage  ;'*  till  at  length  it  became  unbearable 
to  the  boy,  and  he  thought  to  himself  it  is  too 
bad  to  suppose  that  I  have  not  the  courage.  So 
one  evening,  when  they  were  again  goading  and 
taunting  him,  he  exclaimed  angrily — **  Yes,  Klaus 
Thorough  has  the  courage,  if  you  dare  go  with 
him  and  see :  you  can  choose  which  you  will,  but 
I  shall  take  the  Pancake  Hill  wherein  the  great 
king  sits,  where  the  great  beech  stands ;  and  I  will 
ascend  first  if  you  will  follow  ?" 

They  felt  ashamed,  and  all  cried  out,  *<  Yes, 
yes ;  we  will  go  with  you ;"  for  it  was  then  broad 
daylight,  and  they  thought  they  had  a  superfluity 
of  courage,  and  indeed  had  at  that  time.  So  they 
went  on  joking  the  whole  day  and  evening,  and 
Valentine,  and  Peter,  and  Margaret,  and  the  ser- 
vants and  the  maids,  who  had  heard  it,  laughed 
at  them,  for  they  did  not  imagine  they  were  in  ear- 
nest. The  boys,  however,  were  only  the  more 
strengthened  in  their  resolution,  and  the  bold 
Klaus  kept  them  to  their  word  while  he  painted 
everything  in  the  brightest  colors,  how  merrily 
they  should  live  there,  and  with  what  treasures  and 
magnificence  they  should  return  home. 

It  had  now  become  late  in  the  evening,  and  the 
church  clock  struck  ten.  Then  Klaus  cried, 
'*  Quick,  comrades,  come  on  !  It  is  now  time ; 
we  have  more  than  two  miles  to  the  wood."  And 
his  companions  went  out  with  him,  his  three  bro- 
thers and  five  other  boys,  all  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  with  white  wands  in  their  hands ;  for  with 
white  hazel  wands  must  one  go  armed  against 
spirits.  The  old  folks  looked  and  laughed  after 
them,  and  Valentine  laughed  the  loudest,  for  all 
thought,  **  they  will  discover  no  mountain,  but 
soon  be  back  again." 

The  boys  proceeded  rapidly  across  the  fields, 
Klaus  running  before  them  all,  so  ardent  was  his 
desire  ;  and  they  croaked,  and  cackled,  and  shout- 


till  they  could  see  the  trees  of  the  wood,  when  al- 
most all  became  quiet.  But  when  they  came  into 
the  wood,  and  heard  the  high  trees  rustle  and  the 
distant  waterfall  roar,  they  stood  still,  and  Klaus 
went  on  alone.  When  he  saw  the  others  did  not 
follow,  he  bade  them  come  on,  but  they  heeded 
him  not,  but  one  said  this,  another  that,  and  none 
would  proceed.  He  then  called  them  a  pack  of 
cowardly  dastards,  cried  deriding! y,  **  Klaus  Tho- 
rough has  the  courage,"  and  then  rushed  vehe- 
mently through  the  bushes  right  up  the  mountain ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  fled  back  over  the  fields  to 
their  homes,  and  with  steps  as  quick  as  if  they 
had  had  a  ghost  at  their  heels. 

And  Klaus  ran  quickly  on  his  way  through 
many  crooked  paths  which  he  knew,  now  up,  now 
down,  till  he  saw  the  beech  nodding  on  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  forest.     Then  he  was  also  brought 
to  a  stand-still,  and  his  courage  also  began  to  fail, 
especially  as  he  heard  four  church  clocks  in  the 
distance  just  then  strike  twelve.     But  as  he  was 
a  brave  boy  he  repeated  to  himself  what  his  fa- 
ther had  often  told  him,  "  A  man  must  never  de- 
part from  a  resolution  that  he  had  made  in  a  more 
cheerful  hour,  nor  when  he  came  to  act  set  him- 
self like  a  hare  on  its  hinder  feet ;"  and  Klaus 
hallooed  "  thorough"  till  the  wood  re-echoed,  and 
rushed  up  the  mountain.     Thus  he  came  at  length 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  beech  standing, 
but  it  was  no  longer  there,  but  there  reeked  and 
shone  the  beautiful  Pancake  Hill  in  the  moon- 
shine.   Klaus  hesitated  not  long,  shut  both  his 
eyes,  raised  himself  upon  his  toes  with  both  feet, 
and  boldly  ventured  the  leap,  crying  "  Thorough, 
says  Klaus  Avenstaken  ?" 

And  the  leap  did  not  fail  him  ;  he  slid  softly  in- 
to the  mountain,  and  sank  down  gently  and  slow- 
as  though  in  a  carriage,  or  as  one  would  deposit 
eggs  in  a  sack.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  pleasantly  swung  down  or  been  rocked  down, 
and  thai  he  fell  asleep,  and  had  wonderful  dreams, 
wherein  his  old  friend  Jack  Valentine  appeared, 
and  smiled  on  him  well  pleased  and  friendly. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  twilight  around  him, 
but  he  felt  that  he  lay  in  a  soft  bed,  upon  pillows 
softer  than  his  mother  had  ever  given  him,  and 
this  pleased  him  exceedingly ;  but  he  felt  hungry, 
and  that  pleased  him  not.  It  then  began  to  grow 
lighter,  and  he  thought  and  considered  of  what 
had  happened  yesterday  and  the  previous  days, 
and  said,  **  Here  then  I  must  actually  be  in  the 
Pancake  Hill ;  I  will  see  whether  Valentine  has 
deceived  me."  And  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  it 
became  still  lighter  around  him,  but  there  fell 
only  a  dim  light  from  above.     And  his  eyes  re- 


ed,  as  crows  croak  when  driven  from  their  trees,'  joiced,  and  his  heart  rejoiced  even  more,  for  of 


or  fowls  cackle  when  set  to  flight.    All  remained 
firm  in  their  resolution  and  were  full  of  courage 


what  was  he  aware  ?    That  he  was  actually  in 
the  Pancake  Hill,  and  that  Valentine  had  not  fa- 
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bled ;  for  he  was  now  in  a  room  wherein  was  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  almost  as  in  his  father's 
hoase,  only  neater  and  finer.     The  room  was 
splendidly    ornamented    and    decorated ..     There 
were  the  walls  hung  with  roast  geese,  and  ducks, 
and  fowls,  and  snipes,  and  partridges,  and  quails, 
and  fieldfares,  as  with  the  most  beautiful  tapestry 
in  the  most  motley  variety ;  and  with  hares,  and 
deers,  and  roes  in  crowds,  and  the  finest  dishes 
and  plates  and  knives  and  forks  hung  by  them  : 
that  was  one  side.     The  other  was  ornamented 
with  cakes,  and  confectionary,  and  marchpane, 
and  with  the  most  costly  fruits, — peaches,  apri- 
cots, oranges,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums,  nuts, 
and  whatever  tongue  or  tooth  could  wish  for  their 
enjoyment  to  taste  or  bite.    On  the  two  narrower 
ends  of  the  room  stood  trees  in  blossom,  and  trees 
fmll  of  fniit,  and  under  the  trees  fountains  dis- 
charged themselves :  at  the  one  end  was  a  foun- 
tain of  milk  and  another  of  water,  and  at  the  other 
end  were  fountains  of  beer  and  wine.    Klaus  trou- 
bled himself  little  about  two  of  them,  namely,  the 
beer  and  water,  but  used  only  those  of  the  milk 
and  wine.     The  whole  room  was  a  wonder,  but 
the  greatefft  wonder  of  all  was,  that  everything 
he  devoured,  and  every  pear  and  grape  he  swal- 
lowed, was  immediately  reproduced  on  the  spot 
whence  it  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  fountains 
were  never  exhausted.    Indeed  I  believe  a  whole 
aimy  of  horse  and  foot  might  have  eaten  and 
drank  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  Pancake  Hill,] 
and  not  have  eaten  ever3rthing. 

And  our  Klaus  ate  and  drank  like  a  man — nay, 
he  ate  and  drank  immoderately,  yet  it  did  not  dis- 
agree with  him.  It  always  happened,  however, 
that  immediately  after  eating  and  drinking  he  fell 
asleep,  so  that  one  might  almost  say  he  did  no- 
thing else  than  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  He  waked 
op  about  five  times  a  day,  and  every  tune  he  ate 
and  drank  ;  but  at  night  he  always  slept  from  the 
evening  to  the  morning  without  ever  waking. 
But  as  this  was  now  his  life,  and  his  dim  cham- 
ber reminded  him  of  nothing  that  he  had  done  or 
^een  upon  earth,  the  past  faded  almost  wholly 
from  his  memory.  Only  of  his  father,  Peter,  he 
ihou^t  sometimes,  and  of  the  trusty  Valentine, 
and  of  the  kind  old  schoolmaster;  but  these 
thoughts  seemed  to  him  only  as  dreams.  Yet  he 
held  fiimly  to  the  sacred  and  holy  things  and  cus- 
toms to  which  he  had  been  used,  so  that  ever  be- 
lore  be  ate  he  crossed  himself,  folded  his  hands, 
aad  piuyed.  Bat  he  only  knew  one  prayer,  which 
not  very  long,  aad  ran  thus — 

Fear  God, 

Dear  child, 
God  the  Lord, 
Sees  and  knows 
Every  thing. 

▼OLUMB  n. — ^vn. 


This  prayer  he  continually  repeated  very  devout- 
ly. His  sleeping  hours  by  day,  as  well  as  by 
night  when  he  lay  in  bed,  were  a  continual 
dream ;  and  certainly  a  very  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful dream,  in  which  all  the  old  tales  and  stories 
of  Valentine  blossomed  again  wonderfully,  and 
produced  a  thousand  other  tales  and  stories,  in 
which  he  ever  bore  a  part,  and  did  monstrous 
deeds,  slew  dragons  and  giants,  burst  open  iron 
and  adamantine  gates,  released  princesses,  and  at 
length  became  king. 

Klaus  led  in  this  manner,  without  knowing 
what  occurred,  a  very  pleasant  and  cheerful  life 
in  this  Pancake  Hill.  But  there  always  appeared 
to  him  in  his  dreams  some  one  who  related  or  re- 
presented to  him  these  stories.  This  was  not 
Valentine,  but  his  deceased  grandmother,  whom, 
in  his  early  childhood,  he  had  seen  in  his  father's 
house.  She  seemed  to  stand  at  his  head,  or  to 
kneel  before  him,  to  pray  over  him,  and  then  to 
relate  the  stories.  This  in  his  later  years  he  of- 
ten described  with  deep  emotion,  and  believed, 
when  anything  good  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had 
to  thank  the  quiet  prayers  of  this  pious  and 
blessed  spirit,  who  had  turned  to  good  the  error 
through  which  he  had  jumped  down  into  the 
mountain. 

Five  years  thus  passed  as  a  day,  and  he  had 
become  a  strong  and  able  youth ;  though  of  this 
he  was  not  aware,  for  he  had  no  one  with  whom 
to  compare  himself,  nor  was  there  a  looking-glass 
to  inform  him  of  it.    The  five  years  were  com- 
pleted, and  Klaus  had  eaten  down  even  to  the 
border  of  the  hill,  and  would  again  fall  upon  the 
earth.    That  his  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  he 
sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  dreamt  a  more  re- 
markable dream  than  he  had  yet  had.    The  kind 
old  woman,  namely,  who  continually  sat  by  him, 
narrated  stories,  and  looked  like  his  grandmother, 
seemed  to  him  very  melancholy,  and  behaved  as 
if  she  were  taking  leave  of  him ;  indeed  she  said 
she  was.    And  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  ver} 
fervently,  and  with  many  tears,  prayed  over  him. 
took  him  out  of  bed,  and  washed  him  as  one 
would  wash  a  little  child,  till  he  became  as  white 
as  a  swan ;  and  as  if  she  then  dressed  him  in  a 
white  shirt,  a  handsome  new  coat,  new  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  then  vanished.     She   also 
seemed  to  feel  very  melancholy  at  heart.    But 
this  was  in  reality  no  dream,  for  in  it  he  had  been 
thoroughly  washed,  newly  clothed  from  head  to 
foot,  and  in  the  apparent  dream  fallen  out  of  the 
hill.    Of  this  he  had  not  been  aware,  but  had 
slept  throt^gh  all  these  wonderful  occurrences. 

As  Klaus  Avenstaken  is  now  to  appear  again 

in  the  world,  I  must  tell  how  it  had  gone  in  his 

father's  house  during  the  five  years  he  had  lived 

jin  the  Pancake  Hill.     Since  his  disappearance 
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nothing  uncommon  had  happened.  They  all, 
thank  God,  yet  lived — the  old  folks,  and  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters ;  and  his  midnight  journey  to  the 
Pancake  Hill  had  been  actually  the  only  remark- 
able event  that  the  family  had  experienced  in  so 
long  a  time.  There  had  been  a  long  mourning 
for  him,  particularly  in  the  heart  of  his  father, 
which  however  he  did  not  suffer  to  be  perceived, 
even  by  the  honest  old  Valentine,  whom  for  this 
event,  in  consequence  of  his  stories,  the  mother 
often  reproached.  From  him  all  joy  had  departed 
from  that  moment,  and  no  tale  ever  again  fell 
from  his  lips;  and  the  old  man,' who  formerly 
was  so  blithe  and  cheerful,  became  almost  mute 
or  morose.  He  would  indeed  have  left  the  house 
and  the  service,  but  Peter  had  magnanimously 
prevented  him,  and  naid,  that  "  as  Valentine  had 
participated  in  our  great  calamity,  he  shall  have 
his  bit  of  bread  with  us  even  to  his  life's  end." 
Of  Klaus,  beyond  this,  almost  nothing  more  was 
said,  or  only  in  light  whispers :  most  folks,  and 
even  his  poor  mother,  thought  the  wicked  spirits 
had  carried  him  off,  and  that  the  boy  would  never 
be  seen  again  in  this  life.  Only  Valentine  and 
Peter  sometimes  spoke  between  themselves  of  the 
boy  whom  they  had  both  so  loved,  and  silently 
entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  yet  again  re- 
turn. They  both  believed  also  in  the  tale  which 
they  had  so  readily  narrated  or  listened  to.  And 
lo !  their  hope  deceived  them  not,  for  Klaus  actu- 
ally arrived.  I  must  now  relate  how  this  hap- 
pened. 

As  wonders  always  occur  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful manner,  so  it  happened  that  Klaus  fell  out  of 
the  Pancake  Hill  exactly  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
sunk  into  it.  Now  this  could  only  be  because 
the  Pancake  Hill  had  turned  upside  down,  or  that 
the  world  had  turned  with  him.  One  of  the  two 
must  have  happened,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
a  wonder ;  for  a  wonder  is  what  a  man  well 
knows,  but  which  no  ozke  can  comprehend.  In 
short,  when  Klaus  awoke  he  lay  no  longer  in  his 
soft  bed,  but  upon  the  green  grass,  and  saw  the 
well-known  beach  again,  and  the  lofty  hill  on 
which  he  had  so  often  driven  his  herd,  and  the 
whole  forest  and  fields  below  him,  and  the  vil- 
lages and  their  church -towers  came  upon  him  like 
old  acquaintances.  The  five  years  he  had  passed 
in  the  Pancake  Hill  were  to  him  like  a  dream,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  no  otherwise  than  as  if  he  had 
only  spent  one  night  between  the  evening  when 
his  brothers  and  companions  ran  away  from  him, 
and  this  morning  when  the  larks  awakened  him 
with  their  songs.  It  was,  however,  a  beautiful 
spring  day  when  he  had  eaten  through  the  hill 
and  fell  again  into  the  world. 

Klaus  did  not  lie  long  yawning  on  the  grass, 
but  arose,  and  ran  quickly  through  the  wood  and 


over  the  fields  to  his  father's  house.  And  he 
found,  when  he  entered  the  kitchen,  his  parents, 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Valentine,  all  stand- 
ing around  the  table,  just  folding  their  hands  in 
prayer,  for  they  were  about  to  breakfast.  Thus 
he  entered  among  them.  But  he  had  become  so 
tall  and  handsome,  nearly  half  a  head  taller  than 
Peter,  who  was  himself  no  little  man,  and  had  on 
such  beautiful  new  clothes,  that  they  all  looked 
at  him,  and  bowed,  for  they  thought  he  was  a 
stranger.  He,  however,  fell  upon  the  necks  of 
his  father  and  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  embraced  and  kissed  them,  and  said,  "I 
am  Klaus,  come  back  again  from  the  Pancake 
Hill."  And  he  also  embraced  heartily  the  old 
Valentine,  his  very  dear  friend.  And  they  recog- 
nized him  again  by  many  tokens,  and  were  asto- 
nished and  rejoiced  that  he  had  become  so  tall 
and  comely. 

But  as  soon  as  the  first  amazement  was  passed, 
all  desired  to  know  what  had  happened  to  him  in 
the  five  years  and  three  months  he  had  been 
away,  and  all  the  villagers  were  called  in  to  see 
Klaus  Avenstaken,  and  their  first  words  were 
ever,  "  Now,  dear  Klaus,  tell  us  what  happened, 
and  what  took  place  in  the  Pancake  Hill."    But 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  tell  them  mnch,  for  every- 
thing came  out  darkly,  like  dreams  or  ghost  sto- 
ries ;  so  that  some  gazed  at  him  with  staring  eyes» 
as  if  all  was  not  right  with  him,  or  that  he  was 
possessed  with  evil  spirits ;  others  here  and  there 
whispered,  "  Klaus  is  lying :  he  ran  away  from 
his  parents,  and  has  now  come  back,  and  the  sly 
rascal  has  invented  the  whole  story  to  cover  his 
fault."    But  the  majority  had  faith  in  the  adven- 
ture, and  found  great  pleasure  in  the  narration 
how  his  chamber  was  ornamented  with  roast 
meats,  cakes,  and  fruit,  and  Jiow  the  milk  stream 
and  the  wine  stream  continually  flowed ;   and 
they  believed  it  the  rather  because  they  saw  from 
his  strong  and  beautiful  limbs,  his  rosy  cheeks, 
his  sparkling  eyes,  that  be  had  not  starved  dur- 
ing the  time.    His  mother,  however,  was  the  first 
who  impatiently  inquired  after  the  sacks  of  dol- 
lars, and  whether  he  had  brought  any  away. 
When  he  answered  that  Valentine  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  this  part  of  the  story,  for  of 
gold  or  silver  he  had  seen  no  sample  in  the  Pan- 
cake Hill,  she  shook  her  head,  and  thought  he 
might  just  as  well  have  remained  at  home  for  the 
five  years,  and  increased  the  gains  of  the  family, 
and  eaten  at  their  table,  for  what  the  better  was 
he  for  having  eaten  pheasants  and  Miipes  and 
swallowed  costly  wines?    Without  money,  she 
could  not  imagine  that  a  man  could  become  a 
king,  as  the  simple  Valentine  had  fabled ;  for 
Valentine  at  every  opportunity  was  subject  to  her 
inuendoes.    And  now  if  I  must  tell  the  truth. 
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matters  went  thus :  the  first  day  the  people  of  the 
village  were  out  of  their  senses  about  Klaus,  and 
almost  stormed  Peter's  house ;  the  first  week  they 
wondered  much ;  the  first  month  they  talked  much 
about  him ;  and  after  a  year  the  story  was  nearly 
forgotten  by  the  most  of  them.  Those  who  yet 
spoke  of  the  story  were  the  young  girls,  for  they 
liked  Klaus  beyond  measure;  and  where  they 
dared  speak,  they  said,  almost  unanimously, 
"Klaus  Avenstaken  is  indeed  the  handsomest 
youth  in  the  Tillage." 

Klaus  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
found  himself  agsun  in  the  world  to  do  as  well 
as  he  could.    He  set  himself  vigorously  to  his 
labor,  for  which  he  had  bones  and  muscles,  and 
assisted  his  father  to  plough  and  to  sow,  to  break 
stones  and  to  hew  wood,  to  mow  grass  and  to 
reap  corn,  and  did  all  his  work  quietly  and  or- 
derly, and  as  much  as  any  other  three.    His  fa- 
ther loved  him  dearly,  and  the  old  Valentine  was 
proud  of  him.     Even  his  mother  was  pleased 
with  his  handsome  face  and  figure :  what  mother 
and  woman  could  be  otherwise  ?  and  often  smiled 
when  her  neighbor  gossips  praised  him  on  account 
of  his  beauty.    But  on  the  whole  she  was  still 
unsatisfied,  and  thought  him  too  quiet  and  sim- 
ple, and  not  so  clever  and  promising  as  her  other 
children.    And  certainly  Klaus  did  not  talk  much. 
He  had  indeed  become  even  more  silent  than  he 
had  been  as  a  boy.    In  the  five  years  also  which 
he  had  passed  in  the  hill,  he  had  learnt  nothing, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  forgotten  all  he  had  brought 
from  school,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  more  than 
his  single  short  prayer.    Yet  after  all  his  mother 
could  reproach  him  with  nothing ;  he  was  obe- 
dient and  humble,  went  diligently  to  church  with 
other  Christians,  kept  every  Sunday  and  holiday 
decently  and  piously,  and  acquired  the  love  of 
every  one,  and  a  good  character.     The  only  thing 
for  which  he  was  blamed,  and  justly,  was,  that 
he  was  often  away  from  home  in  the  evenings 
and  nights.     From  this  he  could  not  refrain,  par- 
ticularly t>n  Sundays  and  holidays';  for  as  soon 
as  the  sun  went  down  he  would  walk  out  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  often  visiting  the  hill  where 
he  had  met  with  his  adventure,  sitting  under  the 
i^reen  beech,  and  dreaming  over  again  the  plea- 
sant dreams  of  the  Pancake  Hill,  and  commonly 
returning  home  more  silent  and  more  abstracted 
than  when  he  had  gone  out.    If  Margaret  did  not 
always  scold  him  for  this,  yet  she  made  Peter 
sufier  for  it  whenever  he  praised  Klaus.     She 
would  then  murmur  half  aside,  '*Ah,  what  is 
your  Klaus  indeed?  what  has  his  hill  journey 
profited  him  ?     He  has  not  become  richer,  and 
certainly  not  wiser ;  our  bread  and  bacon  might 
have  made  him  as  strong  as  he  is,  and  he  might 
have  earned  us  some  money.    He  has  come  back 


again  the  same  bashful  silent  blockhead  as  when 
he  left.  Your  Klaus  remains  Klaus."  Such 
speeches  Peter  had  often  to  listen  to  and  swallow 
as  he  could.  He  could  only  fret,  and  dared  not 
offer  a  word  in  reply,  yet  in  his  heart  he  thought 
very  differently ;  and  he  and  Valentine  never  re- 
linquished the  belief  that  Klaus  would  yet  become 
a  right  worthy  man. 

Thus  passed  another  year  and  a  half,  and 
Klaus  became  yet  stronger  on  his  legs  and  in  his 
shoulders,  and  if  possible  even  more  handsome, 
and  completed  his  twentieth  year.  Then  Klaus 
began  to  ponder  how  he  should  extricate  himself 
from  his  peasant  life,  and  aspire  to  the  high  honor 
to  which  God  had  decreed  him. 

He  had  gone  with  his  father  to  the  wood  to 
fell  timber,  when  they  were  attacked  by  four 
rangers  of  the  earl  to  whom  the  estate  belonged ; 
but  the  wood  where  Peter  and  Klaus  had  been 
working  was  not  the  wood  of  the  earl,  but  the 
common  property  of  the  village  of  Dimmelshusen. 
They  disputed  much  and  long  with  each  other : 
at  length  the  rangers  attempted  to  bind  the  old 
man,  and  Klaus  also.  Then  his  anger  was  rous- 
ed, and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  "  Thorough," 
and  laid  about  with  his  axe,  till  he  had  struck  all 
four  down,  and  no  signs  of  life  remained  in  them. 
He  and  his  father,  however,  were  not  believed, 
but  it  was  said  that  he  had  violently  attacked  the 
rangers  and  killed  them ;  and  the  earl  sent  several 
hundred  men  to  Dimmelshusen  with  lances  and 
staves  to  arrest  Klaus  and  conduct  him  to  prison. 
Klaus. did  not  fiy,  nor  resist  them,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  taken  quietly,  for  he  said  to  him^ 
self,  '*  One  should  obey  and  subject  one*s  self  to 
the  magistracy,  and  God  can  yet  bring  justice  and 
innocence  to  light." 

When  he  arrived  at  the  town  where  the  earl 
dwelt,  they  took  him  and  fettered  his  hands  and 
feet  like  a  criminal,  and  threw  him  into  a  dark 
dungeon  where  neither  sun  nor  moon  could  be 
seen,  tried  him,  and  condemned  him  to  death  as 
one  who  had  broken  the  land's  peace  and  com- 
mitted a  violet  murder.  The  earl,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly irritated  at  the  death  of  his  rangers,  im- 
mediately ordered  a  new  gallows  to  be  erected  be- 
fore the  gate  of  the  town,  fifty  feet  high,  on  which 
Klaus  Avenstaken  was  to  be  hung;  and  many 
thousands  from  all  quarters  assembled  on  the  day 
of  the  execution,  for  the  fame  of  Klaus  had  spread 
widely  on  account  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  and 
they  had  also  again  recalled  the  tale  of  the  Pan- 
cake Hill,  which  they  related  with  many  exag- 
gerations. The  youth  and  beauty  of  Klaus  ex- 
cited much  sympathy  among  all  the  spectators, 
particularly  among  the  females,  and  when  he  was 
led  under  the  gallows,  and  the  priest  with  the 
cross  in  his  hand  stood  near  him,  and  addressed 
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him,  and  sang  psalms,  and  the  hangman  prepared 
the  ladder  and  the  cord,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
who  had  pressed  through  the  crowd,  cried  so  loud 
that  all  the  people  could  hear  her,  and  Klaus  also : 
**  0,  if  he  would  but  serve  these  officers  and  this 
hangman  as  Samson  did  the  Philistines,  and  burst 
his  bands!"  Then  the  story  he  had  heard  at 
school  of  Samson  occurred  to  Klaus,  and  he 
thought — "  Thou  may*st  at  least  try  whether  such 
is  God's  will."  And  he  gathered  himself  up  and 
strung  his  nerves,  and  cried  angrily  "  Thorough," 
and  the  iron  chains  burst  as  though  they  had  been 
reeds ;  and  he  attacked  the  officers  and  the  hang- 
man and  all  the  people,  knocking  them  down 
right  and  left  with  his  powerful  fists :  but  the 
mob  huzzaed,  and  shouted,  "  Thorough,  Klaus !" 
and  Klaus  ran  like  a  stag  over  the  fields  into  the 
wood,  and  though  they  pursued  him  with  horse 
and  foot  they  could  not  overtake  him. 

When  Klaus  had  reached  the  wood  where  there 
were  no  open  paths,  he  ran  no  longer,  but  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  and  quietly  heard  his  hunters 
and  pursuers  raging  around  him.  He  had  already 
broken  a  good  tough  knotty  branch  from  an  oak, 
and  prepared  it,  and  thought — **  Let  them  only 
come,  ten  or  twenty  of  them,  I  care  not  if  God 
is  not  against  me."  They  shouted,  and  bustled, 
and  wandered  about  the  wood,  with  horses  and 
dogs,  but  none  lighted  upon  him,  and  he  went  on 
his  way  till  night  came  on :  he  then  sought  shel- 
ter with  a  charcoal-burner.  The  next  day  he 
proceeded  again,  till  he  came  upon  the  plain  that 
lies  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe  and  the  sea, 
and  he  thought  to  himself—* « Here  I  must  be  more 
careful,  or  I  may  be  surrounded."  Therefore  he 
withdrew  into  by-ways,  through  woods  and 
morasses,  harboring  chiefly  with  lonely  people, 
herdsmen,  charcoal-burners,  and  millers,  in  the 
wood.  At  length  with  the  dawning  of  the  fifth 
day  he  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  descried  the 
sea,  and  astonished  at  the  power  and  splendor 
of  the  sight,  he  fell  upon  his  face  and  prayed, 
and  thanked  God  for  the  help  hitherto  afforded. 
But  he  did  not  yet  know  what  th^  sea  was  to 
make  of  him. 

Klaus  had  arrived  at  the  Elbe,  not  far  from 
where  it  falls  into  the  sea  and  where  it  is  very 
broad,  and  proceeded  along  the  strand  to  a  ship 
which  he  saw  lying  in  the  distance.  It  was  then 
low  water,  and  the  beach  very  flat.  He,  how- 
ever, knew  nothing  of  ebb  and  flood,  for  what 
do  people  know  of  the  sea  who  have  always  lived 
in  the  mountains  and  woods  ?  He  therefore  wan- 
dered for  some  hours  by  the  stream,  lost  in  thought, 
and  perceived  not  the  rise  of  the  river.  But  the 
flood\came  in,  and  rose  so  rapidly  that  in  a  short 
time  he  waa  surrounded  with  water,  which  as- 
cended ^  high  as  his  middle.    He  then  called  as 


loud  as  he  could  to  the  ship,  which  was  now  not 
far  off,  and  supported  himself  on  a  long  pole, 
which  he  seized  as  it  floated  toward  him.  But 
the  ship  which  he  desired  to  reach  lay  off  full 
twenty  feet  from  the  shore.  Klaus  therefore  took 
his  pole,  sprang  up,  and  jumped  suddenly  down 
into  the  ship.  The  sailors,  who  were  below  in 
the  cabin,  were  affrighted  at  the  noise  made  by  his 
feet,  and  ran  upon  deck,  for  it  had  sounded  to 
them  as  if  the  ship  had  been  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. They  were  much  surprised  at  seeing  a  large 
and  stately  man  standing  there,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther he  came  as  friend  or  foe,  as  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian. When  he  had  assured  them  that  he  was 
both  a  friend  and  a  Christian,  they  all  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  soon  brought  him  a  great 
cup  of  mead,  and  bade  him  drink ;  and  he  drank » 
and  each  of  them  drank  in  turn  after  him,  and 
this  was  the  sign  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

There  were  at  least  fifty  men  in  the  ship,  strong, 
large-limbed  fellows,  of  wild  and  rough  looks. 
Klaus  had  never  seen  such  in  his  country,  and 
might  have  easily  taken  them  for  robbers  and  in- 
fidels, if  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  not  been  cut 
on  the  mast,  and  the  flag  fashioned  also  in  that 
shape.  They  were  certainly  Christians,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  robbers.  This  they  avowed 
quite  unreservedly,  after  he  had  told  them  a  part 
of  his  history,  and  in  what  a  Samson- like  manner 
he  had  escaped  the  gallows.  They  had  at  first 
looked  on  him  suspiciously,  as  if  they  did  not 
trust  him,  but  their  wild  countenances  became 
ever  more  friendly  the  farther  he  proceeded  with 
his  tale.  And  when  he  had  ended,  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  the  chief,  and  was  indeed  their  cap- 
tain, stepped  toward  him,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
embraced  him,  and  said,  '*  Welcome,  Klaus !  such 
are  the  men  we  want ;  henceforth  thou  shalt  he 
our  brother  for  life  and  death,  and  share  honor 
and  booty  with  us."  And  the  captain  then  told 
him  they  were  Friesland  men  from  the  islands 
and  coasts,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  prey  afibrded 
by  the  sea  and  the  heathen  lands,  but  Christians 
they  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  When  Klaus 
was  assured  of  this,  he  agreed  to  their  proposal, 
and  consented  to  join  them,  although  he  thought 
they  seemed  rather  a  bad  set. 

They  continued  at  anchor  full  ten  days  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  because  the  wind  blew  from 
the  west,  and  Klaus  quickly  Icamt  how  to  handle 
the  tackling,  the  rudder,  and  the  sails,  for  he  was 
active  and  willing.  He  was  also  now  armed  after 
the  pirate  fashion,  though  they  did  not  call  them- 
selves pirates,  but  mariners  or  sea-kings,  and 
Klaus  soon  stood  fully  equipped  as  a  sea-king. 
He  wore,  when  fully  armed,  a  chain  hauberk,  an 
iron  helmet,  and  a  round  shield  with  bosses,  and 
bore  in  his  right  hand  a  sharp  battle-axe,  with 
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a  short  broad  sword  on  his  left  sule.  Spears  or  I 
javelins  to  throw,  tuid  poles  to  strike  or  push 
with,  lay  around,  that  every  one  might  use  as 
they  best  could  when  attacked  by  an  enemy. 
They  had  also  quantities  of  powerful  steel  bows 
and  arrows,  and  fliese  Klaus  knew  how  to  ma- 
nage well,  for  he  had  often  gone  hunting  with 
his  father  during  the  last  few  years. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  storm  from  the  west  had 
blown  over,  and  there  arose  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  south-east;  then  they  hoisted  the  sails  and 
let  the  ship  run  out  to  the  blue  sea,  and  steered 
toward  the  isles  of  the  I^igans.  There  was  many 
a  hot  fight  at  sea  and  on  the  coasts,  and  many  a 
Pagan  ship  was  boarded,  and  the  men  were  slain 
like  mad  dogs  or  taken  prisoners,  and  they  re- 
turned home  with  rich  gold  and  silver,  and  sold 
the  booty  and  the  prisoners.  And  Klaus  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  name  upon  the  sea,  for  when 
the  combat  began  he  cried  '*  Thorough"  with  so 
powerful  a  voice,  that  the  enemy  immediately  lost 
courage,  whUe  that  ol  his  friends  increased,  so 
that  thej  almost  always  obtained  an  easy  victory. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  best  seamen  left  their 
ships  and  entered  themselves  with  the  captain  of 
the  *'  Thorough,"  for  thus  the  seamen  had  named 
their  ship,  so  that  within  six  months  of  the  time 
that  Klaus  had  jumped  on  board,  instead  of  fifty 
combatants  he  had  upward  of  five  hundred,  and 
he  grew  in  honor,  power,  and  riches,  as  is  not  to 
be  described. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  wild  and  variable 
life  particularly  pleased  Klaus,  but  he  made  him- 
self content  The  freshness  of  the  sea  and  the 
bold  spirit  that  roared  and  blew  around  it  suited 
his  youth  well,  and  active  courageous  deeds  invi- 
gorated his  body  and  soul;  while  to  fight  and 
subdue  the  P^i^us  he  thought  no  sin,  particu- 
larly as  they,  like  wick^  and  blood-thirstv  rob- 
bers, fell  upon  and  plundered  the  isles  and  coasts 
of  the  Christians,  carrying  away  the  men,  and 
selling  them  ab  slaves  in  distant  exile,  attacking 
and  destroying  also  every  Christian  ship,  wher- 
ever  they  were  the  strongest.  Against  such  he 
thought  he  was  fighting  in  a  good  cause.  Before 
long  also  Klaus  became  himself  the  captain  of  the 
"  Thorough." 

In  the  second  year  of  his  sea-faring  they  had 
sailed  from  the  west,  high  toward  the  north,  and 
on  the  fortieth  day  of  their  voyage,  after  under- 
going many  a  hard  struggle  with  storm  and  foe, 
landed  upon  a  little  P^igan  island  inhabited  by  a 
few  hundred  people,  who  dwelt  in  miserable  huts, 
and  it  seemed  lived  upon  the  sea-birds  and  fish. 
\Vlien  they  landed  theve  people  approached  them 
peaceably  and  as  friends,  bringing  broiled  fish  in 
dishes,  and  profiered  them  the  mead-can,  but  not 
a  single  one  bore  any  weapon.    The  captain, 


however,  directed  the  attact  to  be  sounded,  and  • 
ordered  his  crew  with  roaring  laughter  to  hew 
down  the  men,  and  do  what  they  would  with  the 
women.    They  prepared  themselves,  but  the  poor 
people  fled  with  loud  outcries  to  their  huts.    As 
the  crew  were  now  about  to  fall  on  them  in  obe- 
dience to  their  captain,  Klaus  sprung  suddenly 
before  them,  flourished  his  battle-axe,  and  cried 
**  Halt  !*'    At  the  same  time  he  uncovered  his 
head  to  the  captain,  and  begged  and  implored  that 
he  would  not  load  himself  with  such  heavy  guilt, 
nor  order  such  an  unholy  and  unchristianlike  deed 
against  unarmed  men  and  women,  for  though  they 
were  Pagans,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  living  God 
and  the  Savior,  nor  of  redemption,  they  were  jei 
worse  heathens  who  would  execute  such  an  act. 
The  captain,  however,  would  not  listen  to  him, 
became  furious,  and  ordered  the  others  to  take 
and  bind  Klaus  as  a  mutineer.    But  Klaus  rested 
himself  upon  his  battle-axe,  looked  angrily  around 
him,  and  said,  "  Who  dares  ?"  and  they  stood,  but 
not  one  ventured.    The  captain  ordered  them  a 
second  time,  when  there  arose  a  murmur  among 
the  crew,  and  some  stepped  forward  as  if  they 
would  lay  hands  upon  Klaus.    But  he  was  now 
inspired  by  his  anger  and  his  strength,  and  sprang 
with  his  uplifted  axe  to  the  captain,  who  inter- 
posed his  sword  in  vain ;  and  he  split  his  skull 
in  two,  crying, ''  Thou  art  paid,  and  hast  thy  de- 
served reward ;  let  him  who  is  a  Christian  come 
to  me."    More  than  the  half  went  over  to  him, 
but  the  remainder  were  enraged  at  the  slaughter 
of  their  captain,  and  seized  their  weapons  as 
though  they  would  revenge  his  death.    But  Klaus 
again  cried  *'  Thorough,"  and  they  stood  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.    Then  he  exhorted  them  to 
peace  with  the  others,  and  explained  that  the 
captain's  orders  were  inhuman  and  unchristian  ; 
that  Christians  should  be  patient,  mild,  and  com- 
passionate, and  not  stain  their  hands  with  inno- 
cent blood,  even  if  it  were  heathen  blood ;  for 
God  was  the  father  and  creator  even  of  Pagans. 
And  the  tears  ran  down  the  rough  cheeks  of  the 
iron  men  as  they  listened  to  these  words,  and  they 
said,  **  The  captain  has  fallen  through  God  and 
by  thee,"  and  cried  unanimously,  **  Klaus,  thou 
shalt  be  our  captain."    He  consented,  and  became 
chief  of  more  than  two  hundred  men. 

It  soon  appeared  that  they  had  acted  wisely. 
Klaus  had  never  approved  of  nor  participated  in 
the  wild  and  rude  life  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
among  them,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  en- 
dure it  in  the  others,  but  such  an  act  of  cruelty 
had  as  yet  never  taken  place  as  that  which  the 
captain  had  commanded  against  the  poor  unarmed 
creatures  on  the  Pagan  island.  When  he  became 
captain  himself,  he  instituted  a  just,  strict,  and 
Christian  discipline,  and  expelled  without  com- 
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punction  every  one  from  the  ship  who  would  not 
conform  to  it.  His  first  law  was  that  every  one 
who  slew  an  unarmed  man  with  a  weapon,  or  of- 
fered injury  to  a  woman,  should  he  hung  at  the 
yard-arm  without  mercy.  But  he  continued  to 
make  war  upon  the  Pagans,  cleared  the  sea  of 
their  piratical  ships,  and  delivered  many  Chris- 
tians from  confinement ;  he  also,  in  many  places, 
till  now  Pagan,  planted  the  holy  cross  as  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  and  hy  his  justice  and  mild- 
ness led  many  P&gans  to  hecome  Christians.  His 
name  at  length  grew  so  celebrated,  that  the  bra- 
vest men  associated  themselves  with  him,  and  act- 
ed under  him,  so  that  in  the  second  year  of  his 
captainship  he  had  already  upward  of  twenty 
ships  and  five  thousand  men.  His  probity  and 
piety  were  great,  his  valor  fearful,  and  his  strength 
unconquerable :  against  the  stroke  of  his  axe  or 
tfie  stroke  of  his  spear  no  smith  could  make  shield 
or  hauberk  impenetrable. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  sea-life,  and  in  the 
second  of  his  captldnship,  he  had  undertaken  a 
voyage  to  Iceland,  but  vras  driven  back  by  a  pow- 
erful  north  wind,  and  cast  away  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  a  great  peninsula  called  Jutland.  This 
peninsula  was  at  that  time  half  Pagan  and  half 
Christian,  and  it  had  chanced  a  few  months  pre- 
vious that  the  heathen  king  had  fought  with  and 
slain  the  Christian  king,  and  overran  the  whole 
land,  and  soon  won  also  the  castle  of  the  Chris- 
tian king,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  who  were  in 
it.  The  king's  daughter,  his  captive,  was  the 
most  beautiful  princess  to  be  found  far  and  wide. 
Hie  Pagan  king  thought  to  compel  this  princess 
to  become  his  wife,  and  thus  secure  the  kingdom 
to  himself,  as  though  he  had  conquered  it  by  right. 
And  he  thought  in  his  proud  presumption,  **  She 
will  do  and  be  as  other  women,  and  rejoice  that 
the  greatest  of  men  will  take  her  as  a  spouse,  and 
her  husband  be  the  king  of  all  the  land.**  But 
she  acted  and  thought  quite  differently,  and  re- 
fused him  steadfastly,  and  as  he  would  not  be  re- 
pulsed, and  at  length  haughtily  threatened  her, 
she  reviled  him  as  a  wild  barbarian  and  a  P&gan 
blood- hound.  This  enraged  him  so  that  all  his 
ardent  flames  suddenly  cooled,  and  he  swore  that 
for  this  contempt  she  should  die  a  cruel  and  tor- 
turing death.  He  ordered,  therefore,  a  great  pile 
to  be  erected  in  the  open  fields,  not  far  from  the 
castle  where  the  princess  was  imprisoned,  on 
which  the  should  be  burned  like  a  common  cri- 
minal. 

Now  it  happened,  through  God's  providence, 
who  will  not  suffer  the  wicked  always  to  have 
their  will,  that  Klaus,  with  most  of  his  fleet  was 
driven  on  shore  on  the  morning  when  the  execu 
tion  of  the  unhi^py  princess  was  to  take  place. 
The  crowd  of  people  who  raved  and  lamented 


around  the  castle,  and  on  the  strand,  and  in  the 
fields  round  about  the  spot,  together  with  the 
glance  and  clang  of  weapons,  and  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  excited  his  attention,  and  he 
inquired  of  one  of  the  bystanders  who  happened 
to  be  a  Christian,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  lamenta- 
tion and  tumult  of  the  people,  and  the  number  of 
soldiers ;  and  the  Christian  related  everything  to 
him,  and  how  the  princess  would  be  led  out  in 
half  an  hour,  and  be  burnt  miserably  upon  the 
pile,  and  that  she  was  not  to  be  saved  from  the 
Pagan  rage,  because  the  Pagan  king  had  more 
than  ten  thousand  men  with  him,  who  would  con- 
duct her  to  the  fiery  death.  And  the  man  began 
to  weep  bitterly  when  he  conduded  his  mournful 
tale. 

But  Klaus,  when  he  had  heard  all  this  from 
him,  moved  by  compassion  and  anger,  became 
fiery  red,  and  said,  *^God  and  my  good  sword  for- 
bid that  the  princess  shall  die  f*  and  he  shouted 
"  Thorough,"  so  that  the  shore  re-echoed  and  an- 
swered him,  his  warriors  understood  the  cry,  and 
in  a  moment  assembled  around  him,  full  three 
thousand  in  number.'  And  he  cried  to  them, 
"  Up,  comrades,  quick,  for  the  God  of  the 
Christians ;  we  will  deliver  the  princess  and  the 
Christians  from  this  desjiicable  Pagan.  If  they 
are  ten  thousand,  it  is  your  custom  for  each  of 
you  to  consider  yourself  a  match  for  ^rt  men. 
God  looks  at  the  heart  and  not  at  the  number.** 
They  fought  hard  with  each  other,  but  Klaus  and 
**  Thorough"  were  too  powerful  for  the  F&gans, 
and  when  the  other  Christians  of  the  land  and 
the  town  saw  that  Klaus  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand  over  his  foes,  they  fell  upon  them  tnmul- 
tuously  on  every  side,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  Pa- 
gan king  and  all  his  army  were  slain,  except  a 
few  who  escaped,  by  the  swiftness  of  their  horses, 
into  the  castle,  taking  inith  them  the  princess.  In 
a  few  hours  after  the  bfttle,  however,  they  agreed 
to  give  up  the  fortress  and  the  princess  on  condi- 
tion of  their  lives  being  spared,  and  permission 
given  them  to  depart.  Klaus  granted  this,  as  they 
were  so  few,  and  let  them  go  in  peace. 

When  Klaus  entered  the  castle,  there  was  great 
joy  among  all  the  Christians  that  God  had  so 
humbled  the  Pagans  by  his  arm,  and  delivered  the 
princess  from  her  fiery  death ;  and  the  old  queen 
and  the  rescued  princess  waited  on  him  in  the 
chamber  of  the  castle,  and  declared  themselves 
happy  at  being  freed  by  such  a  man :  and  though 
he  behaved  modestly  as  besemed  a  brave  and 
knightly  soldier,  and  would  only  follow  after 
them,  the  old  queen  said,  "  Where  is  the  princess 
on  earth  who  would  not  be  honored  by  such  a 
man  and  such  a  hero  walking  by  her  hand  in 
hand  ?" 

But  the  queen  had  thought  immediately  on  see. 
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ing  Elans,  and  her  counselors  and  also  whispered, 
"  Where  could  he  found  a  man  like  this,  who 
could  elevate  Christianity  and  suhdue  the  Pagans  ? 
Has  not  God  brought  him  like  a  miracle  through 
the  storm,  and  shown  him  as  the  savior  of  the 
people  ?"  She  had  also  had  many  pleasant  thoughts 
as  to  her  daughter,  but  these  she  concealed  in  her 
heart,  and  thought,  «  God  will  bring  this  about, 
if  it  is  to  be."  And  so  it  happened,  and  what 
Valentine  had  foretold  was  fulfilled,  that  he  who 
bravely  ate  his  way  through  the  Pancake  Hill 
vroald  one  day  become  a  king. 

Klaus  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  castle  ere  he  felt  his  whole  heart 
changed ;  he  felt  that  he  had  seen  a  woman  from 
whom  his  eyes  could  never  waver.  The  princess 
was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  her  time  in 
the  whole  world.  He  felt  with  pleasure  the  trem- 
bling of  his  heart ;  but  he  considered  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  village  bailifT,  and 
she  the  daughter  of  a  king.  At  these  thoughts 
he  struck  his  forehead,  and  cried  **  Klaus,  Klaus, 
what  art  thou  about  in  thy  folly?  'Thorough' 
will  here  help  thee  nothing."  For  Klaus,  with 
all  his  great  deeds,  remembered  his  early  days, 
and  remained  sincerely  humble  and  lowly  before 
God,  to  whom  alone  he  attributed  all  his  great- 
ness. Of  his  own  chivalry  and  beauty,  which 
might  have  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  women  in 
the  world,  he  was  quite  unconscious.  He  conse- 
quently passed,  blinded  and  astonished  at  the 
charms  of  the  beautiful  princess,  a  painful  and 
sleepless  night ;  and  as  he  considered  his  desire 
an  impossibility,  he  determined  to  depart  again 
early  in  the  morning  with  his  comrades  to  his 
ships,  and  to  seek  relief  from  his  sorrows  in  the 
wild  element  of  ocean,  as  if  the  flames  of  love 
could -only  be  cooled  and  extinguished  by  water. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn,  and  the  light  had  begun 
to  peep  fearfully  through  the  curtains,  when  Klaus 
called  together  his  men,  and  there  was  running 
and  crowding  about  the  castle  yard,  so  that  the 
princess  and  the  queen  awoke,  and  perceived  ^ith 
astonishment  and  afiright  that  Klaus  was  about  to 
re^embark.  The  old  queen  did  not  long  hesitate: 
she  saw  that  she  must  act  promptly ;  she  there- 
fore dressed  herself  hastily,  threw  her  royal  man- 
tic  about  her,  and  proceeded  to  KIaus*s  chamber, 
and  proposed  to  him,  and  even  begged  earnestly, 
that  he  would  consent  to  become  king,  urging  the 
danger  yet  existing  from  the  relatives  of  the  king 
he  had  slain,  and  the  remaining  Pagans,  and  con- 
cluded by  oflfering  him  her  daughter :  to  this  the 
delighted  Klaus  was  unable  to  reply;  he  could 
not  go,  he  could  not  speak  ;  he  could  only  bow, 
and  blush,  and  be  silent.  He  did  this,  however, 
in  a  manner  which  greatly  pleased  the  queen,  for 
she  understood  he  would  not  depart  with  his  ships. 


and  so  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  he  was 
quiet  and  obedient  as  a  little  child,  and  suffered  her 
to  conduct  him  whithersoever  she  chose. 

She  led  him  into  the  chamber  of  her  daughter 
the  princess,  joined  their  hands  together,  and  blessed 
them.  They  were  both  well  pleased,  but  could 
not  utter  a  word ;  for  the  princess  experienced  the 
same  feelings  as  Klaus.  Immediately  she  saw 
him  it  seemed  as  though  a  voice  would  burst  from 
her  heart,  «*  That  is  the  man,  and  no  other !"  For 
if  the  princess  was  called  the  most  beautiful,  Klaus 
might  with  equal  justice  be  called  her  equal. 
Klaus  remained,  and  the  ships  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  and  no  eye  was  longer  directed  to  the 
wind.  All  were  landed,  and  no  one  thought  any 
more  of  sails,  ropes,  or  helms,  but  the  men  dressed 
themselves  in  their  gayest  apparel  for  the  wed- 
ding. This  was  solemnized  within  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  princess  took  Klaus  Avenstaken  for  her 
husband,  who  was  thenceforward  called  Klaus, 
King  of  Jutland. 

For  many  joyous  days  and  happy  nights  he 
dwelt  with  the  princess  in  the  castle,  which  was 
situated  in  South  Jutland,  where  the  town  of 
Schleswig  now  stands.  He,  however,  was  not 
idle  in  his  happiness,  but  prepared  himself  vigo- 
rously for  a  war  against  the  Pagans,  who  also 
armed  themselves,  and  a  long  contest  arose  for 
the  supremacy,  till  they  were  at  length  wholly 
subdued,  and  Klaus  became  king  of  the  whole 
peninsula  and  of  the  surrounding  islands. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  he  had  slain 
the  Pagan  king  and  married  the  princess,  and 
when  he  had  subdued  all  the  lands  of  the  Pagans 
as  far  as  the  Elbe,  substituting  everywhere  the 
cross  of  salvation  as  his  banner  instead  of  the 
gaudy  idols  of  stone  and  wood,  Klaus  stood  one 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  saw  in  the  distance  on  the  other  side 
the  spot  whence  he  had  jumped  with  his  pole  on 
board  the  ship,  recognizing  it  again  by  the  three 
trees  which  waved  upon  a  height  above  the  coast 
His  wonderful  life  recurred  to  his  thoughts,  and 
he  fell  humbly  to  the  earth,  and  prayed,  and 
thanked  God  who  had  saved  him  from  so  many 
dangers,  and  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  had 
made  him  king  and  lord  over  lands  and  people. 
And  he  called  the  place  where  he  stood  Gluck- 
stadt,  and  he  built  there  a  castle,  and  that  castle 
and  the  town  remain  even  to  the  present  time. 
Klaus  was  now  twenty-six  years  old,  and  it  was 
just  six  years  from  that  morning  in  which  he  had 
escaped  from  the  gallows,  on  which  he  was  to 
have  been  innocently  hung. 

When  he  had  subdued  the  Pagans,  and  reduced 
the  country  to  peace  by  forts  and  castles,  he 
thought  with  desire  and  love  of  his  old  parents, 
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his  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends,  and  without  de- 
lay commenced  his  journey  to  them,  taking  with 
him  only  his  queen,  together  with  a  thousand  of 
his  warriors  to  form  a  royal  escort.  They  thus 
traveled  over  the  Elbe  toward  the  south  and  af- 
ter they  had  journeyed  four  days,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  fifth,  when  he  saw  they  were  not  far  from  his 
home,  he  ordered  his  escort  to  remain,  and  rode 
forward  with  his  queen,  accompanied  hy  only  a 
single  page.  It  was  about  noon  of  the  ftfth  day 
and  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  they  rode  into 
Dimmelshusen,  and  directly  to  his  father's  house. 
They,  however,  urged  their  horses  through  the 
village  at  their  utmost  speed,  that  the  people  who 
saw  them  might  not  recognize  them  nor  betray 
their  approach  to  his  parents.  When  they  arrived 
before.  Peter  Avenstaken*s  house.  King  Klaus 
sprang  quickly  from  his  horse,  and  cried  ^'  Tho- 
rough" so  heartily,  that  it  echoed  through  the 
whole  village.  Peter,  who  with  his  wife  and 
children  was  just  then  at  dinner,  jumped  up  at  the 
sound,  and  saw  a  man  and  a  woman  with  golden 
crowns  on  their  heads.  But  he  saw  instantly 
that  it  was  his  son»  and  cried »  "  Now  God  be 
thanked  that  thou  art  again  here,  and  hast  become 
a  king !  We  have  already  heard  of  it,  but  no  one 
would  believe  it ;  even  your  own  mother  would 
not  believe ;  only  I  and  Valentine  gave  credence 
to  it,  for  we  well  knew  that  something  extraordi- 
nary would  happen  to  thee !"  In  his  joy  he  cried 
loudly,  "Valentine,  Valentine,  come  here,  that 
thou  noay'st  see  what  our  Klaus  has  become !" 

Valentine  came,  and  his  mother,  brothers,  and 
sisters  came,  and  there  was  such  embracing  and 
kissing  as  seemed  to  have  no  end.  And  when  the 
king  and  the  queen  had  entered,  and  taken  their 
seats  at  the  table  of  the  old  folks,  and  had  eaten 
and  drunk  with  them  in  humility  to  God,  and 
love  to  them,  Peter  was  overcome  with  joy,  and 
hardly  kne%v  what  to  say,  though,  through  the 
excess  of  joy  he  spoke  almost  too  much.  He 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  wife,  what  was  not 
quite  right  at  such  a  moment ;  '•  Now,  Margaret, 
has  my  Klaus  still  remained  a  Klaus  ?  Could  thy 
John  have  become  greater  r* 

Klaus  remained  many  days  and  many  weeks 
with  his  parents,  living  happily  with  them,  ma- 
king rich  presents  to  them,  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  the  children  of  the  neighbors;  but 
the  old  Valentine  he  took  with  him,  saying, 
•*  Dear  Valentine,  thou  shalt  relate  to  my  sons 
also  the  pleasant  and  inspiring  stories  how  every 
intelligent  man,  with  God*s  help,  can  be  some- 
thing ;  and  thereby  form  them  to  brave  warriors 
and  heroes."  Valentine  agreed  willingly,  for  he 
presumed  much  upon  King  Klaus,  thinking  to 
himself  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  him  that  he 
had  become  a  king.    The  king  also  took  his 


youngest  brother  and  his  youngest  sister :  the  for- 
mer he  made  a  count  and  the  latter  a  countess ; 
and  there  are  yet  living  many  eminent  people  in 
the  world  who  have  descended  from  them.  Be- 
fore going,  however,  he  stipulated  that  when  his 
father  died  the  patrimony  should  descend  to  him, 
for  which  he  paid  his  brothers  ten  times  its  value. 
His  father  and  brothers  promised  this,  and  kept 
their  words.  For  he  said, "  I  will  send  one  of 
my  sons  here  who  shall  be  a  peasant,  and  hie 
children  and  children's  children  shall  remain  pea- 
fants,  for  peasants  are  older  and  endure  longer 
than  kings." 

And  King  Klaus  again  returned  home  to  his 
kingdom,  and  lived  and  governed  many  happy 
years  with  his  queen,  who  brought  him  many'sons 
and  daughters,  and  many  great  kings  and  queens 
of  his  blood  have  reigned  after  him.  But  the 
glorious  race  descended  from  Klaus  Avenstaken 
has  now  been  long  extinct,  and  another  race 
governs  in  the  kingdom  which  once  reverenced 
him  as  monarch ;  but  the  race  of  his  son  Conrad 
survives  even  to  the  present  time.  This  Conrad 
was  his  youngest  son.  Immediately  after  hi& 
birth  he  had  him  conveyed  into  the  country,  and 
educated  him  as  a  peasant ;  and  then  sent  him  to 
his  original  home  at  Dimmelshusen,  in  Westpha- 
lia, settling  him  on  the  estate  of  his  father.  Con- 
rad became  as  big  and  strong  as  King  Klaus„ 
though  not  80  mighty  and  splendid  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world;  but  he  died  a  village  bailiff,  as  his 
grandfather  Peter  had  been.  From  this  Conrad, 
the  king's  son,  descend  all  the  Avenstakens  thai 
at  the  present  day  live  in  Dimmelshusen  and  in 
the  country  round. 


SONG    OF   THE   FAIRIES. 
On,  light  areoiir  feet,  as  at  midnight  -we  meet. 

To  trip  o'er  tho  green  mossy  sod, 
When  the  queen  of  night  her  silvery  hgfal 

Fours  down  in  a  beaming  flood. 

We  hie  to  tlw  flo^veI8  that  are  wet  by  the  shorwer?. 

And  gather  the  sparkling  drop, 
And  the  joyoiis  laugh  echoes  loud  as  we  quaff 

The  diamond  dew  from  our  cup. 

Then  we  spy  aroand  for  the  choicest  ground 

That  is  hidden  from  mortal  eye. 
And  sore  affright  to  the  luckless  wight 

Who  carelessly  wanders  by. 

For  we  lead  him  a"wiiy  from  his  path  astray. 
And  drag  him  through  briar  and  ihoi-n, 

Then  back  to  the  place  where  he  finds  in  amaze 
Not  a  step  nearcr  home  has  he  gone. 

Till  dawn  of  day,  in  the  miiy  clay. 

We  leave  him  there  to  lie ; 
While  our  shouts  of  glee  ring  merrily, 

Ar5  back  to  our  revels  wc  fly. 
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On  a  golden  throne,  with  gems  o'erstrown, 

"We  seat  our  rojral  pair ; 
And  around  we  go  to  the  murmuring  flow 

Of  music,  sweet  and  rare*. 

But  when  the  bright  stars,  in  azuie  afar. 
Are  paled  by  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 

And  the  fading  moon  foretells  that  soon 
The  night  hours  will  be  gone, 

Then  on  lightning  wing  to  the  clouds  we  spring. 

That  float  in  the  airy  tide ; 
And  we  catch  the  gleam  of  the  sun's  bright  beam. 

And  fasten  it  down  by  our  side. 

Away  on  the  gale  we  sw>illly  sail, 
"While  the  zephyrs  around  us  play ; 

O'er  mountain  and  lea,  o'er  river  and  sea, 
"We  bound  on  our  course  away. 

Oh  happy  are  we,  as  light  and  as  free 

As  the  sea-bird  that  skims  the  white  foam. 

For  we  covet  no  lot  but  the  beauteous  spot. 
Our  own  sweet  island  home.  C.  S.  A. 

PfcoviDKwcB,  R.  I.,  May,  1816. 


GREEK   PATRIOTS-THEODORE 
C6L0C0TR0NI. 

8BB  xnaRAyiiia. 

REECE  has   long   been  the 
Mecca  of  our  pilgrim  fancies. 
All  that  relates  to  the  classic 
glories  of  her  past  history — 
everything  that  is  connected 
with  the  gloomy  years  of  her 
bondage — each  incident  in  her 
late  successful  struggle  for  li- 
berty, is  hallowed  in  song,  or 
stamped  with  living  characters 
upon  the  annals  of  the  world. 
And,   yet,  when    we    reflect 
upon  the  policy  of  nations  or 
individuals,  we  can  but  be- 
lieve that  had  she  not  been 
Greece,   and  her  oppressor   the  Turk,  Europe 
would  have  gazed  with  apathy  upon  her  strug- 
gles, as  it  now  looks  upon  those  of  Poland, 
and    her  cries  for  succor  would  have  ascended 
to  Heaven  unheeded,  or  drowned  "  with  the  cla- 
morous report  of  war." 

There  has  been  recently  published  in  this  city, 
by  Paine  &  Burgess,  60  John  street,  a  most  capi- 
tal mrork  upon  Greece,  written  by  G,  A.  Perdica- 
ris,  late  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Athens, 
and  a  native  of  that  classic  land  of  song.  Its  ti- 
tle is  "  The  Greece  of  the  Greeks,"  and  is,  with- 
out any  exception,  the  best  modern  history  of  that 
country  ever  published.  It  contains  a  brief  and 
unimpassioned  view  of  her  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence and  of  her  present  form  of  government,  its 


institutions,  and  public  officers,  and  paints  with 
glowing  colors  the  virtues  and  the  sufferings  of 
those  determined  patriots  who  threw  luxury  and 
life  into  the  scale  that  they  might  work  out  their 
country's  disenthrallment.  Of  Marco  Botzaris  so 
much  has  been  said  and  sung,  that  his  history  is  in 
almost  every  school-boy's  mouth,  but  of  Coloco- 
troni  litde  is  known.  The  sketch  of  this  patriot's 
life  and  deeds,  as  given  by  Mr.  Perdicaris,  pos- 
sesses all  the  warm  features  of  romance,  and  must 
delight  and  interest  every  one  of  our  readers.  We 
are  permitted  to  copy  it : — 

Theodore  Colocotroni,  the  celebrated  chief  of 
Arcadia,  was  born  in  1763,  and  is  suppose  to  have 
seen  the  light  somewhere  near  Karitana.  His  ear- 
ly history  is  lojst ;  it  was  never  thought  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  preserved ;  and  he  now 
stands  before  us  like  the  sturdy  oak  of  his  native 
forests,  of  whose  origin  we  know  little  or  no- 
thing, but  whose  moss-covered  trunk  and  wea- 
ther-beaten branches  bear  witness  of  the  winters 
and  the  storms  that  have  swept  over  it.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Colocotroni,  like  every  other  biped 
in  Arcadia,  was  first  disposed  of  in  a  skin  cradle» 
carried  from  glen  to  crag  on  the  back  of  his  dam» 
and  at  noon-day  suspended  under  the  shade  of 
some  wide-spreading  oak  in  the  groves  of  Arca- 
dia. He  was  doubtless  thought  to  be — by  his 
mother— a  very  pretty  baby :  but  if  an  artist  were 
to  reduce  the  aged  chief  of  1842,  to  the  infant  of 
1763,  we  might  then  be  called  to  look  upon  the 
ugliest  descendant  of  Pan  that  was  ever  animated 
with  human  intelligence ;  and  yet  in  the  breast  of 
this  little  monster  of  Arcadia,  were  folded  the 
feelings  and  the  passions  of  a  kleft,  a  hero,  a  pa- 
triot, and  a  statesman. 

Theodore  Colocotroni  was  the  son  of  a  chief 
equally  well  known  in  Arcadia,  and  in  the  kleftic 
annals  of  the  land.  During  the  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Albanians  he  resisted  their 
power,  and  when  they  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  Sultan,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  who 
aided  in  the  extermination  of  the  Chimariotes. 
But  these  exploits,  which  increased  the  reputation 
of  this  distinguished  chief,  increased  also  the  en- 
mity of  the  Turks ;  and  as  soon  as  they  got  over 
their  troubles  with  the  Albanians,  they  turned 
their'  attention  to  Colocotroni,  who  being  dri- 
ven from  his  strongholds  in  Arcadia  by  Mua- 
tapha  Pasha  and  the  Moriote  Turks,  sought  an 
asylum  among  the  villages  of  Upper  Mane. 
His  place  of  refuge  being  ascertained,  he  was 
beseiged,  and  in  attempting  to  escape,  lost  his 
life. 

It  was  at  this  time,  1780,  that  Theodore  Coloco- 
troni makes  his  appearance  in  the  stage  of  action. 
It  appears  that  he  was  in  the  company  of  hi^  fa- 
ther, and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  managed 
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to  betake  himself,  in  company  with  his  mother,  to 
the  hushes !  where  he  remained  till  1787.  How  he 
employed  his  time,  daring  the  days  of  his  conceal- 
ment is  not  known ;  or  rather,  reports  and  tradi- 
tions are  contradictory.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
young  man,  who  in  his  maturer  years  displayed, 
on  so  many  occasions,  the  genius  of  the  fabulist, 
and  the  powers  of  an  orator,  was  not  sent  to  the 
universities  of  Germany  to  be  educated.  He  re- 
mained at  home,  and  followed  his  studies  of  right 
and  wrong  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  his  mo- 
ther, 

*'  Who  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 
A  schemer  subtle  beyond  all  belief; 
A  shepherd  of  thin  dreams ;  a  cow-stealing, 
A  night- watching,  and  door-waylaying  thief, 
Who,  'mongst  the  Greeks  was  soon  about  to  thieve. 
And  other  glorious  actions  to  achieve." 

In  the  early  part  of  1787,  the  young  Coloco- 
troni  made  his  appearance  in  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
cadia,  and  at  the  head  of  his  brave  followers, 
through  whose  aid  he  placed  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion which  was  once  occupied  by  his  distinguished 
and  dreaded  father.  Through  his  cruelties  and 
machinations,  he  succeeded  in  securing  for  him- 
self, and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  who  sprung  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  Capitanata,  or 
military  command  of  the  open  country ;  and  there- 
by created  a  post,  which  in  fact  enabled  this  dis- 
tinguished kleft,  and  the  rest  of  the  captains,  to 
have  no  small  share  of  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country — a  state  of  things  in  no  way 
agreeble  to  the  feelings  of  the  Turks,  or  promi- 
sing any  very  salutary  effects  to  the  state. 

The  klefts,  who  were  at  first  satisfied  with  the 
government  of  the  open  country,  soon  began  to 
interfere  with  the  plans  and  the  schemes  of  the 
authorities  in  the  cities ;  and  the  Turks,  alarmed 
at  length  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kleftic  sys- 
tem, resolved  once  more  upon  the  extermination 
of  this  evil.  To  the  firman  of  the  Sultan  was 
added  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and 
the  Pasha  of  Peloponnesus,  having  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  inhabitants,  took  the  field 
against  the  outlaws  so  suddenly,  and  so  unexpec- 
tedly, that  in  the  course  of  December  and  January, 
1804,  from  five  to  six  hundred  klefts  were  either 
hanged,  impaled,  quartered,  or  roasted  alive,  in 
the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  So  great,  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  success  of  the  Turkish  Pasha,  that 
Colocotroni,  who  barely  saved  himself,  was  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he 
found  a  number  of  his  brother  chiefs,  and  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Ionian  government. 

In  1808,  four  years  after  his  expulsion,  Coloco- 
troni came  to  the  aid  of  Ali  Pharmaki  of  Lala, 
whj),  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Veli 
Pasha,  was  closely  beseiged  in  his  tower  in  Elis ; 
and  having  helped  his  friend  out  of  his  difficul- 


ties, he   descended   to  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Olympia,  and  thence  to  his  old  hiding-place. 

While  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  he  was  at 
best  but  an  exile,  he  did  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  occasional  visits  to  his  native  Arca- 
dia; and,  it  is  said,  that  now  and  then,  either  be- 
cause he  was  tired  of  the  humdrum  life  of  a  mer- 
cenary, or  because  he  was  unwilling  to  forget  his 
old  habits,  he  sought  at  sea  what  he  could  not  find 
on  land,  and  indulged  in  the  wild  delight  of  a  cor- 
sair. He  followed  such  pursuits  and  occupations 
as  were  well  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  the 
stirring  scenes  into  which  he  was  soon  to  be  in- 
volved; and  the  imaginary  description  of  Lambro, 
is  not  inapplicable  to  the  character  of  Colocotroni 
at  this  period  of  his  life : 

"  He  was  a  man  of  strange  temperament. 

Of  mild  demeanor  though  of  savage  mood : 
Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 

Witli  temperance  in  pleasure  as  in  food ; 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear ;  and  meant 

Fdr  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 
His  country's  wrongs,  and  his  despair  to  save  her. 
Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 
The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gokl. 

The  hardness  of  long  habitude  produced ; 
The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old. 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 
The  sights  he  was  accustomed  to  behold. 

The  wild  seas  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised^ 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance. 
And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance* 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 

Such  a  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the€k»lchian  days. 

'Tis  true,  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace ; 
Alas !  his  country  showed  no  path  to  praise : 

Hate  to  the  world,  and  ^'ar  with  every  nation. 

He  waged  in  vengeance  of  her  degredation.** 

The  day  when  Colocotroni  was  to  be  engaged  in 
more  noble  deeds  than  those  which  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  had  at  length  arrived. 
A  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  he  repaired  to  the  Morea ;  and  after 
spending  some  time  with  Petrom  Bey,  he  went  to 
Calamata  in  company  with  the  Maniote  chief,  and 
assisted  in  the  opening  of  the  great  drama.  From 
the  capital  of  Messenia,  he  hastened  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Morea,  drove  the  Turks  of  Leondari 
and  Fanari  out  of  their  strongholds,  and  soon  af- 
ter laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Karitana,  which, 
being  ill-manned  and  worse  provisioned,  was  by 
no  means  prepared  to  stand  a  long  seige.  But 
while  Colocotroni  was  awaiting  the  surrender  of 
this  castle,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  Turks  from  Tripolitza,  and  nothing 
was  left  him  but  to  abandon  his  prey,  and  betake 
himself  once  more  to  the  bushes,  •*  where,"  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "he  sat  down  and 
wept." 
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A  defeat  at  the  very  commeireement  of  opera- 
tions, might  hare  proved  fatal  anywhere  else  but 
ia  Greece,  where  **  a  man  who  nins  away  may 
live  to  fight  another  day ;"  and  Colocotroni,  who 
commenced  his  career  by  a  fortunate  retreat,  was 
never  the  wcjrse  for  having  been  defeated,  br  being 
compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the  bushes.  Like 
his  native  Alpheus,  he  came  out  of  his  conceal- 
ment with  refreshed  energies,  and  increased  re- 
sources ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  dry  his  tears, 
he  found  himself  surrrounded  by  the  Arcadians, 
who  flocked  to  the  aid  of  their  renowned  chief. 
At  the  battle  of  Valtetza  he  gained  more  than  he 
had  lost  by  his  defeat  at  Karitana;  and  before  the 
lapse  of  three  months  from  the  opening  of  the 
revolutionary  scene,  he  came  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  Arcadians,  and  encamped  in  sight  of 
Tripolitza,  amid  the  scenes  of  his  father's  glory. 

Of  aJI  the  chiefs  who  at  this  time  gathered 
around  the  devoted  city,  none  were  so  well  fitted, 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  as  Colocotroni ;  and  his  master 
operations,  in  closing  the  passes,  and  in  breaking 
the  cavalry  of  the  Turks,  were  among  the  most 
efficient  means  that  hastened  the  fall  of  Tripolitza, 
and  with  it  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  power  in  the 
Morea.  His  camp  on  the  tops  of  Tricorpha,  and  his 
entrance  into  the  capital  of  the  Turks  under  the 
fire  and  the  cannon  of  the  beseiged,  are  among 
the  best  and  most  animated  scenes  in  the  annals  of 
the  Greek  revolution. 

His  high  services  to  the  national  cause,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  military  characters  of  the 
day ;  and  the  Provisional  Grovernment  showed  its 
^ooi  sense  by  appointing  him  commander-in-chief 
over  the  Greek  forces  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Morea  by  Dramali.  On  leaving  Tripolitza,  and 
on  taking  his  leave  of  the  Senate,  he  told  them 
•'  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  the  evening  before  he 
dreamed  that  Dramali,  with  all  his  forces,  were 
placed  in  his  hand."  Before  the  lapse  of  ten  days, 
the  singular  dream  of  the  old  chief  was  literally 
fulfilled.  Never  was  a  greater  triumph  at  a  less 
expense,  than  the  victory  of  Colocotroni  over  the 
Turkish  general;  and  the  historian  of  the  Greek 
revolution  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  happy 
results  of  the  defensive  operations  in  Aigolis 
"  exalted  the  reputation,  and  redoubled  the  power 
of  Colocotroni.  The  people  everywhere  sung 
ballads  in  his  honor;  his  political  adversaries 
humbled  themselves  before  him,  and  for  some 
months  he  was  absolute  in  the  Morea." 

Colocotroni,  who,  by  his  triumphs  and  his  abil- 
ities, bad  risen  from  one  ambitious  project  to  an- 
other still  greater,  was  not  disposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  rank  of  generalissimo.  He  sought  after 
civil  honors,  and  strove  to  acquire  the  influence 
which  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a&irs. 


He  had  talents  and  influence  enough,  but  wanted 
the  education  and  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  those 
great  characters  who  made  politics  and  diplomacy 
the  study  of  their  lives.  He  could  not  cope  with 
such  men  as  Metaxa,  Coletti,  and  Mavrocordato ; 
and  being  a  man  of  strong  will  and  purpose,  had 
often  recourse  to  force,  and  he  is  as  noted  for  his 
rebellions  against  the  instituted  authorities,  as  he 
is  for  his  battles  with  the  Turks.  But  his  strug- 
gles for  political  supremacy  often  ended  in  dis- 
comfiture and  disgrace.  In  one  of  his  struggles 
with  the  government  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  and 
himself  banished  to  the  island  of  Hydra. 

Colocotroni,  however,  was  too  strong  a  man  to 
be  left  long  in  exile ;  and  on  the  landing  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  on  the  shores  of  the  Morea,  the  old  chief 
was  once  more  called  to  the  aid  of  his  country — 
a  circumstance  whi€h  chimed  in  with  a  prophecy 
of  his  own,  uttered  just  at  the  time  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  for  the  place  of  his  exile :  '*  I 
have  siived,"  said  he,  "  my  country  twice,  and  I 
shall  be  called  to  save  her  a  third  time." 

Upon  his  landing  at  Napoli,  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  national  forces,  and  hastened  for 
the  interior,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  his 
old  and  faithful  adherents ;  but  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  had  now  to  deal  was  not  the  careless  and 
improvident  Dramali.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
chances  were  against  him.  Though  unable  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  he  repaired 
the  castle  of  Karitana,  and  from  thence  com- 
menced a  system  of  operations,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  revive  the  hopes,  and  rally  the  peo- 
ple to  their  duty.  And  amid  the  gloom  and  the 
darkness  of  despondency  which  covered  the  land, 
the  light  of  liberty  and  of  hope  still  glimmered  in 
the  glens,  and  lighted  the  tops*  of  the  Arcadian 
mountains.  Ibrahim  took  castles,  burned  cities, 
and  destroyed  the  olive  and  fig  plantations.  He 
roamed  through  the  Morea  at  will ;  but  he  could 
not  bring  the  Greeks  to  subjection,  so  long  as 
Colocotroni  was  in  his  castle. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Ibrahim,  and  the  death 
of  Capodistrias,  Colocotroni  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ProvisionaJ  Government,  and  continued 
to  be  the  chief  spirit  of  the  popular  party.  Men 
and  parties,  however,  were  shoved  ofi"  by  the  Re- 
gency ;  and  Colocotroni,  as  well  as  aU  the  other 
chiefs  of  note,  was  charged  with  high  treason 
against  the  royal  government.  The  man  who 
had  rendered  so  many  and  great  services  to  the 
state,  and  who  had  covered  the  land  with  the  glory 
of  his  arms,  was  brought  as  a  criminal  before  the 
tribunals  of  his  country,  and  was  condemned  to 
death ;  but  the  president  of  the  court  having  re- 
fused to  sign  the  sentence,  the  king  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  allay  the  popular  indignation  by  par- 
doning this  distinguished  veteran  of  the  revolution. 
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With  the  formation  of  the  CoddciI  of  Stale, 
Colocoironi  waa  appointed amember  of  this  body, 
aod  has  ever  since  been  enjoying  that  regard  and 
consideration  which  belongs  to  a  man  who  has 
rendered  bo  many  and  so  important  serviccB  to  the 
stale.  He  is  by  no  means  as  omnipotent  as  he 
waa  in  the  course  of  the  revolulioii ;  but  the  re- 
collection of  his  military  achievements,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  harrangues  and  fables,  throw, 
even  at  this  moment,  an  irresistible  charm  about  his 
pereonandhisname.  He  has  preserved  more  of  his 
old  power  than  any  other  chief  t  and  his  influence 
with  the  people  of  Arcadia  and  Mease nia,  indeed 
with  the  Peloponnesians in  general, is  paramoont. 
Colocolroni,  however,  though  pre-emineotly  fil- 
led for  the  scenes  through  which  he  then  passed, 
is  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  scenes  that  have 
followed.  His  great  mission  being  accomplished, 
he  is  somewhat  out  of  bis  sphere.  He  is  too  far 
advanced  in  life  to  enter  intoa  new  order  of  things, 
or  to  appreciate  Ihe  importance  of  the  times.  He  ] 
aided,  and  aided  nobly,  in  Ihe  great  work  of  break- ' 
ing  down  the  yoke  of  the  Turks ;  but  the  equally 
great  work  of  improvement  and  civilization  be- 
longs lo  others,  and  amid  the  great  changes  that  i 
have  taken,  and  are  continually  taking  place,  Co- 
locolroni remains  the  same  old  kleft.  It  is  true, ' 
he  lives  in  Ihe  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  old 
age  haw  forced  upon  bim  the  use  of  a  carriage, 
but  still  he  abides  by  the  "  snowy  camise  and  the 
shaggy  capote"  of  the  kleft ;  and  amid  a  hundred 
chiefs  who  throng  the  court,  and  the  hails  of 
Otho's  palace,  Colocolroni  is  the  most  singular, 
and  the  most  remarkable  biped. 

Age  and  hard  service  have,  indeed,  softened, : 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  broken  I 
down  the  sturdy  thief.     His  form  is  still  erect,  ' 
and  bis  dark  and  noble  countenance  is  still  an  in- 
des  of  the  mighty  passions  that  are  yel  raging 
within.     The  marked  features  of  his  countenance, 
like  the  crags  of  bis  native  mountains,  continue  lo 
be  veiled  by  gloom  or  lighted  up  by  the  sunshine 
of  his  powerful  mind;  and  when  in  the  presence 
of  this  chained  lion,  we  feel   strongly  impressed  ' 
with  the  idea  of  what  he  might  do  were  he  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  civilized  life,  or  conld  he  bend 
his  will  lo  the  circumBtaaces  of  the  times ;  for  he 
"  Hath  bU  iha  enei^  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elemenls. 
Had  ihey  been  wisely  mingled :  as  it  ia 
ll  is  an  awful  chaoi-light  and  darkness, 
And  mind  and  dus[,  and  passions  and  pure  thought, 

'"■--''—-■ ding,  wiilioui  end  or  onler, 

aructiVB."* 

!  the  above  waa  written,  Colocotmnl  hns  left 
■J  of  his  eventful  life.  He  whs  aitackedby  an 
ic  lit  while  attending  a  royal  ball,  and  died  in 
•e  of  the  neil  morning.  Both  friends  and  ene- 
icd  in  tlio  eulc^  of  this  great  man. 


AN   ADVENTURE  AT  SEA. 

ETUBNING  from  Jamaica,  on 
>  our  homeward   passage,  and 
'  when   about    midway   in   the 
ocean,  we  fell  in  with  Ihe  wreck 
.  of  a  vessel,  andt  several  poor 
I  P  souls  clinging  lo  the  rigging. 

The  weather,  for  some  days 
before,  had  been  rough,  with 
hard  gales  frtmi  the  N.  N.  E., 
and  our  ship  being  heavy  la- 
den, we  were  much  afraid  that 
she  would    founder.      For  a 
time  we  gave  ourselves  up  to 
despair,  seeing  nothing  around 
ns    but    certain    death.      We 
drove  at  the  mercy  of  Ihe  tempest,  without  being 
able  to  set  a  slilch  of  sail,  and  we  expected  every 
moment  that  our  masts  would  go  by  the  board. 
;  Several  large  seas  broke  over  us ;  one  of  which 
!  carried  away  a  boy  and  two  seamen,  as  well  as 
'  our  best  boat,  upon  which  we  mainly  relied  for 
!  assistance,  in  case  we  had  been  forced  to  leave  odt 
vessel.     When  we  were  in  the  greatest  extremity, 
however,  and  every  one  on  board,  like  the  seamen 
!  in  the   ship   of  Tarshish,  was   calling  upon  his 
God,  the  storm  suddenly  abated,  and  the  wind, 
veering  round  to  the  S.W.,blewabrisk  and  steady 

After  some  days'  sail,  the  man  at  the  mast-head, 

one  evenii^,  called  out,  "  On  deck  there  '. 
Breakers .a-head  !"  and  the  vessel,  which  was  then 
going  at  Ihe  rale  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  was  im- 
mediately brought  lo.  The  old  seamen  said  ihai 
I  no  breakers  were  known  in  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
I  and  that  they  had  sailed  in  that  course  twenty 
times,  and  had  never  seen  any.  The  captain  look 
hie  spy-glass,  and  going  up  into  the  fore-shrouds, 
soon  found  that  it  was  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  half 
sunk,  and  part  of  a  mast  standing,  which  Ihe 
man  had  mistaken  for  rocks.  He  looked  sulky 
when  he  came  down,  and  ordered  ns  lo  proceed, 
As  we  approached  the  wreck,  we  observed  the 
people  upon  it  making  signals  to  ns  with  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs;  and^he  captain  having 
gone  below  for  a  few  minutes,  the  male  hoisted 
the  English  jack  as  a  token  that  we  had  observed 
them;  but  the  captain,  when  he  came  again  upon 
deck,  was  angry  with  him  for  so  doing,  and  or- 
dered the  jack  lo  be  instantly  hauled' down,  at  the 
same  lime  telling  the  mate,  that  if  he  acted  so 
again  wiihoul  orders,  he  would  punish  him  for  bis 
piesumption.  Our  captain  vrae  a  hard  man,  and 
when  he  was  out  of  humor,  carried  it  with  a  high 
hand  both  to  his  officers  and  ciew. 


When  we  came  alongside  the  wreck,  wt 
I  cerned  that  the  men,  live  in  number,  who 


dis- 
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clinging  to  it,  were  pale  and  sickly,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  had  been  some  days  in  that  situation. 
It  is  probable  their  vessel  had  suffered  in  the  same 
tempest  from  which  we  had  escaped.  They 
stretched  out  their  hands  toward  us,  and  seemed 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  deliverance;  and 
one  of  them  hailed  and  told  us  they  were  from 
Quebec — that  their  vessel  was  timber-loaded — and 
that  they  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  crew. 
Oar  captain  replied  that  he  could  not  take  them 
up,  for  we  bad  already  had  a  long  voyage  our- 
selves, and  would  soon  be  on  a  short  allowance 
of  provisions.  "  But  some  other  vessels  are  be- 
hind," said  he,  "  and  will  relieve  you."  The  poor 
man  then  cried  out  earnestly,  "  0 !  for  the  love  of 
God,  do  not  leave  us  here.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  nights  and  for  days,  but  no  ship  has  come 
near  us,  and  we  are  dying  of  hunger  and  cold. 
Our  shipmates  are  all  dead  and  buried  in  the  waves, 
and  we  are  alone  and  helpless  on  the  wide  ocean, 
and  we  have  no  one  to  comfort  or  save  us.  0 ! 
if  ye  be  men  and  Christians,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
here." 

His  companions  then  raised  their  voices,  and 
;oined  their  entreaties  to  his  so  piteously,  that  every 
man  in  oar  ship  shed  tears  of  sympathy  and  com- 
m:*5eration  except  our  unfeeling  captain.  He 
«t(x>d  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  looked  upon  the 
j<x>T  supplicating  wretches  with  coldness  and  in- 
clderence,  sometimes  humming  a  tune,  and  some- 
times giving  directions  to  his  men,  as  if  he  saw 
not  the  scene  of  misery  which  lay  before  him. 

The  mate  then  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  whe- 
ther he  would  hoist  out  the  boat,  but  the  captain 
swore  that  he  would  not  shorten  sail,  or  hoist  out 
hi«  boat,  to  save  all  the  lubbers  that  ever  stepped 
r.>etween  stem  and  stem. 

*•  By  heaven,  Morris,"  said  he,  "  we  have 
months  enow  already,  and  we  will  not  have  a 
^k'^mit  a  day  to  each,  by  the  time  we  make  the 
Land's  End." 

The  nate,  who  bore  the  character  of  a  hu- 
'nane  man,  and  a  methodist,  said,  **  We  have  re- 
ceived mercy  ourselves  from  the  Highest,  and  how 
can  we  deny  it  to  others  who  are  our  fellow-crea- 
tores,  and  the  beings  of  His  hand  ?  Let  us  save 
anhappy  men,  that  we  ourselves  may  be 
in  the  time  of  need — for  by  what  measure 
ve  mete,  it  shall  be  measnred  unto  us  again." 

Bat  this  only  enraged  the  captain  more.  He 
cvrsed  the  mate  for  a  canting  scoundrel,  and  swore 
.f  he  did  not  keep  quiet,  and  mind  his  own  busi- 
*ie93,  he  would  have  him  started  up  with  a  rope's- 
e-ki.  The  saw  it  was  needless  to  lemonstrate  any 
.  'Tiger — so  he  left  him  and  walked  away. 

It  was  mournful  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  poor 
xen,  when  they  saw  we  were  deserting  them. 


They  cried  out,  and  entreated  mercy  in  such  heart- 
rending accents  of  distress,  as  would  have  moved 
the  compassion  of  a  savage.  Greatly  did  I  regret 
that  our  crew  did  not  then  take  the  command  of 
the  ship  into  their  own  hands,  and  rescue  the  suf- 
ferers— but  such  was  the  habitual  reverence  for 
our  captain,  and  so  much  were  we  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  his  strange  and  inhuman  conduct,  that 
we  were  utterly  incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  act- 
ing otherwise  than  in  obedience  to  his  will. 

They  continued  to  call  after  us  till  we  were  far 
past  them,  and  their  voices  were  lost  in  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
wreck,  where  my  fellow-creatures  were  struggling 
for  existence,  till  the  intervening  waves  hid  it  from 
my  sight. 

The  breeze  now  freshened,  as  the  darkness  of 
night  approached,  whereby  we  were  obliged  to 
close-reef  our  mainsail  and  topsails,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  It  was  my 
turn  at  the  helm  that  night,  and  my  thoughts  often 
wandered  back  to  the  poor  wretches  we  had  left 
behind,  and  I  thought  they  must  soon  perish  in 
the  waves,  for  the  sea  was  now  running  high  and 
dangerous.  The  crew  had  all  gone  beluw,  except 
the  watch,  who  were  on  the  forecastle,  looking 
out  a-head,  and  managing  the  rigging.  It  was 
sometime  past  midnight,  I  think,  when  I  heard  the 
captain  bawling  as  loud  as  he  could,  «  About 
ship  !"  and  at  the  same  time  came  running  toward 
me,  followed  by  the  mate,  and  taking  the  wheel 
out  of  my  hand,  turned  the  ship's  head  round  to 
the  wind  in  a  twinkling. 

*'  We  must  go  back,"  said  he  to  the  mate,  *'  and 
save  these  poor  men  on  the  wreck — ^I  cannot  sleep 
for  thinking  of  them." 

The  mate  looked  mournfully  into  the  sea — ^then 
shook  his  head  but  remained  silent. 

As  we  had  now  a  strong  breeze  in  our  teeth, 
and  as  our  ship  was  deep,  and  did  not  lie  near  the 
wind,  we  beat  about  for  a  good  while  and  made 
but  little  of  it.  A  clouded  moon  shone  out  upon 
the  sea,  and  showed  it  heaving  in  a  strange  and 
tempestuous  manner,  so  that  we  could  not  hope 
that  the  wreck  would  hold  together  for  many 
hours.  All  this  while  the  captain  walked  rest- 
lessly about  the  deck,  with  his  nightglass  in  his 
hand,  frequently  looking  out  a-head,  and  appear- 
ing to  be  in  great  agitation  of  mind. 

"  It  is  going  of  a  fool's  errand,"  said  the  boat- 
swain, **to  seek  for  these  poor  fellows.  Their 
last  day's  cruise  is  over  I'll  warrant  them,  and  all 
we  can  do  for  them  now  is  to  hope  that  they  have 
got  into  snug  and  quiet  births  aloft,  in  a  better 
harbor  than  the  one  they  have  left  here." 

*«  Amen  !"  said  the  mate. 

The  captain  turned  away  from  them,  and  his 
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feet  struck  hard  against  the  deck,  as  he  paced  it 
irregularly  fore  and  all. 

Ir  vraa  noon  the  next  day  ere  we  reached  the 
place  where  ne  conjectured  the  wreck  had  been, 
but  not  a  vestige  of  it  teiuained.    The  air  was 
now  clear,  and  the  sea  stretched  far  and  wide,  but 
nothing  remained  to  be  seen  to  indicate  either  that 
the  unhappy  suSerers  atill  existed,  or  that  they 
had  been  entombed  in  the  waves.     The  mate  and 
some  of  the  more  experienced  seamen  advised  thai 
we  should  forthwith  proceed  on  oui  voyage,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  the  wreck  could  have  outlived 
the  tempest  of  the  night ;  but  the  captain  n 
ad  anxious  to  save  the  livea  of  these  poor 
he  had  been  areiae  to  it.     His  conacience 
to  reproach  him  for  his  inhnmanily,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  would  one  day  be  made  to 
for  the  Bufferings  of  his  fellow -creatures,  which 
he  had  refused  to  compaasionate.     Even  when  he 
acknowledged  thai  there  was  no  hope  of  meeting 
with  the  wreck,  alill  he  persialed  in  the  search, 
and  a  considerabte  lime  was  apeat  before  he 
sented  to  quit  the  spot.    We  beat  about  for  e 
ral  days,  but  at  length  were  obliged,  with  heavy 
hearts,  to  stretch  away  on  our  course. 

The  captain,  during  the  rest  of  out  voyage, 
seemed  much  disturbed  in  bis  mind.  Sometimes 
he  was  obaerved  to  steal  out  of  bis  cabin  at  night, 
and  stand  at  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  ad  if  vratch- 
ing  for  a  sail,  till  morning. 

After  we  had  arrived  in  port,  and  discharged  oui 
cargo,  I  quitted  the  ship,  as  did  the  whole  of  my 
comtadea — for  we  liked  not  to  sail  any  longer  with 
our  captain.  He,  however,  in  a  short  time  set 
oat  again  for  Jamaica — but  he  was  never  after^ 
ward  beard  of. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  fate,  it  is  cerlaiii 
that  he  never  reached  the  end  of  his  voyage. 


CoLEBiDoi,  in  a  lecture  delivered  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  divided  readers  into  four  classes. 
The  firat  he  compared  to  an  hour-glass,  their 
reading  being  as  the  sand — it  runs  in  and  out,  and 
leaves  not  a  vestige  behind.  A  second  class,  he 
said,  resembled  a  sponge — which  imbibes  every- 
thing, and  returns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only 
a  little  dirtier.  A  third  class  be  likened  to  a  jelly- 
bag — which  allows  all  that  is  pure  to  pass  away, 
and  retains  only  the  refuse  and  the  drega.  The 
fourth  clasa,  of  which  he  trusted  there  were  many 
among  hia  auditors,  he  compared  to  the  slaves  in 
the  diamond-mines  of  Golconda,  who,  caating 
asde  all  Ibatis  worthless,  preserve  only  the  pure 
gem. 


THE    TEST  OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

BT   I.    AHDEBSON   SHrTU. 

•V  T  was  early  in  the  spring 
/  of  1 83—  that  Edward  Mor- 
%  timer  came  to  New  York 
<  to  make  Jt  his  home.  He 
T  had  left  many  dear  friends 
.    behind  him  in  the  beautiful 

f  little  village  of ,  and 

"  The  Island  CJiy"  al  first 

'    seemed  like  everything  else 

bnl  the  "  love  of  a  place" 

imagined   it,   when    living 

ietly  and  happily  in  the  old 

,'-mant!ed  cottage,  with  every- 

ng  that  he  could  want  or  wish 

'  at  hifl  command. 

only  friends  he  left  behind 

the    village,   were    Walter 

and,  (we  hardly  dare  men- 

.■  name,)  Ida  Leslie,  who  was 

really  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  bewitching 
little  creatures  in  existence.  Her  eyes,  so  "  dark- 
ly, deeply,  beautifully  blue,"  that  angels  could 
not  add  to  theii  soft  subduing  lustre — her  cheeks 
were  as  red  and  as  rosy  as  the  blushing  side  of  a 
peach.  Her  mouth,  what  a  prett>-,  templing  little 
moulh  it  was  1  And  her  feet — oh,  gracious  ;  such 
insinuating,  pretty  Utile  feel,  that  you  could  not 
help  falling  in  love  with  them.  We  know  yon 
are  partial  to  a  pretty  foot,  and  Ida  Leslie  bad  the 
prettiest  foot  in  the  whole  village. 

Ida  and  Edward  had  almost  grown  up  together, 
and  when  hia  hand  clasped  bet's  on  the  morning 
of  his  departure,  and  "  good  bye  1"  fell  from  bis 
lips,  there  was  somelhing  very  like  two  sparkling 
little  tears  nestling  in  the  comers  of  her  beautiful 
blue  eyes.  Mind  you,  we  do  not  say  she  cried, 
:in  as  the  last  sound  of  the  wheel.s  of 
the  stage  coach  had  died  away,  she  retired  to  her 
room,  and  it  she  had  not  fastened  the  door,  we 
would  have  known  to  a  certainty  what  transpired 
during  the  two  hours  of  her  seclusion. 

iful  of  enthusiasm,  Edward  came  to  New 
York  to  create  a  "  sensation."  Rather  good  look- 
ing than  otherwise,  with  plenty  of  money  at  his 
command,  (hia  paients  bad  left  him  a  fortune)  he 
af  course  found  plenty  of  fritnd*  and  jovial  com- 
panions, who  thought  him  "  one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows io  the  world."  He  at  onc«  launched  out 
into  "  big  society,"  was  nightly  an  attendant  at 
the  theatre,  and  "  went  it,"  to  ijuote  a  vulgariam, 
"  with  a  niab."  Champagne  suppers,  eicessive 
indulgence,  and  late  hours  now  began  to  create  a 
aad  change  in  his  appearance.  Among  his  new 
acquaintances  there  were  none  he  thought  more 
of,  and  none  he  would  do  more  for,  than  Harry 
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Maxwell,  who  had,  however,  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  rou^s  in  the  city.  Max- 
well had  introduced  him  to  Miss  Ruth  Livingston, 
a  joung  lady  who  lived  **  above  Bleecker,'*  and 
who  had  a  decided  predilection  for  "  young  men 
with  fortunes.**  Miss  Livingston  was  a  tall,  well 
shaped  young  lady,  and  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  "  handsome,"  but  one  look  at  her  face  was 
alone  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  common 
comprehension  that  she  was  one  of  those  cold, 
calculating,  heartless  creatures,  a  coquette !  Yes, 
her  chief  study  was  to  make  captive  all  the  hearts 
she  could  by  deception  and  intrigue,  and  then 
boast  of  the  sacrifice  she  would  make  of  her  vic- 
tim. There  is  no  creature  on  earth  that  we  have 
a  more  supreme  contempt  for  than  a  coquette,  and 
yet  she  deserves  our  pity. 

Although  Edward  still  corresponded  regularly 
with  Ida,  and  still  kept  her  image  fresh  in  his 
memory,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Ruth  Living. 
ston,  iirhose  acquaintance  was  sought  after  by  all 
the  young  men  '*  about  town,'*  had  already  pro- 
posed, and,  truth  to  tell,  was  accepted !  Singu- 
lar hallucination  !  that  in  a  few  brief  days  virtue, 
innocence,  and  truth  should  be  cast  aside,  for 
pride,  affectation,  and  inconstancy ! 

His  success  where  so  many  had  failed  so  elated 
him,  that  he  sought  the  society  of  those  whose 
only  ambition  it  was  to  **  eat,  drink,  and  be  mer- 
ry," more  frequently  than  he  had  heretofore.  All 
saw  to  what  end  he  was  fast  approaching,  but 
there  was  not  one  among  the  whole  number  who 
sported  and  lived  upon  his  money  who  was  man 
enough  to  take  him  by  the  arm,  show  him  the 
error  of  his  way,  and  assist  him  to  turn  back. 
No,  no,  he  spent  his  money  freely,  and  what  cared 
they  as  long  as  it  lasted ! 

But  a  day  of  reckoning  was  to  come,  and  it 
was  fast  approaching. 

"One  more  drink  before  we  go,  boys!"  ex- 
claimed Edward  to  hds  friends  one  evening  after 
finishing  a  hearty  supper  at  Florence's.  **  One 
more  drink,  and  then  we'll  go !" 

*<Well,  another  drink  it  is!"  replied  Harry 
Maxwell,  who  was  seated  opposite. 

**  What  shall  it  be,  gentlemen  ?  come,  here's 
Uie  waiter,'*  said  Edward,  drumming  a  favorite 
air  from  '*the  Child  of  the  Regiment*'  on  the 
table. 

"  Whiskey  punch,  hot !"  faintly  articulated  a 
nice  young  man  with  a  moustache,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table. 

"  Don't  mix  your  liquor ;  stick  to  what  you've 
been  drinking,"  said  Maxwell. 

*'  Well,  I'm  agreeable !"  replied  the  nice  young 
man. 

"  Then  yon  may  bring  us  six  brandy  toddies," 


said  Edward  to  the  waiter,  who  was  standing  be- 
hind him. 

The  liquor  was  brought,  and  the  waiter  de- 
parted. 

"  Here's  to  all  present,  and  one  absent  /"  said 
Maxwell,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  Drink  to  one 
absent,  eh,  Ned  ?" 

**  ril  drink  that,  t6o,"  said  the  nice  young  man 
with  the  moustache,  "  and  now,  gentlemen,  ril 
give  you  a  toast — ^The  ladies ! — God  bless  *em  !" 

As  Edward  touched  the  glass  to  his  lips,  a  sud- 
den thought  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  bright 
image  of  Ida  Leslie  stood  before  him  just  as  she 
looked  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  from  the 
village.  She  seemed  to  beckon  him  away  from 
the  table,  and  he  fancied  he  saw  a  tear  drop  upon 
her  cheek.  In  a  moment  his  brain  was  on  fire ; 
that  sweet  face  seemed,  as  it  were,  like  an  angel 
sent  from  heaven  to  lure  him  away  from  destruc- 
tion. 

«•  Come,  why  don't  you  drink,  Ned  ?  You  look 
pale,  man ;  what's  the  matter  ?" 

*<  Ha !  ha !  why  nothing  at  all !"  replied  Ed- 
ward, looking  around  wildly  as  he  again  raised 
the  glass  to  his  lips,  and  drank  its  contents  at  a 
swallow. 

**  Glad  to  hear  it !  glad  to  hear  it  I"  said  Max- 
well, and  **  the  party'  started  to  go. 

Edward  paid  the  bill,  and  after  the  usual  shak- 
ing of  hands  which  young  men  delight  in  after 
indulging  in  *' potations  deep,"  they  separated 
with  promises  to  meet  again  on  the  following 
evening. 

It  was  rather  late  next  morning  when  Edward 
awoke,  and  felt  as  he  never  felt  before  in  his 
whole  life.  His  head  ached,  his  lips  were  parch- 
ed and  feverish,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  over- 
come with  fatigue. 

**  This  will^never  do !"  said  he  to  himself  as  he 
was  preparing  for  breakfast.  '*  I'm  ruining  my- 
self as  fast  as  possible — I  don't  believe  these  fel- 
lows care  a  straw  for  me,  although  they  eat  and 
drink  at  my  expense.  But  pshaw !  I'm  selfish, 
they  would  spend  money  as  freely  as  I  if  they 
had  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  sacrifice 
anything  to  oblige  me.  I  do  them  wrong  in  sus- 
pecting them ;  they  are  mt  friends,  every  one  of 
them." 

He  had  hardly  finished  dressing  before  the 
morning  paper  was  thrown  into  his  room  by  the 
servant.  On  opening  it,  the  first  paragraph  that 
met  his  eye  was — "  We  learn  that  the  bank  of 

has  broken,  so  has  also  the  bank  of , 

in  Philadelphia." 

The  paper  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands  he  exclaimed — "  Ruined !  ruined 
forever !"    The  next  day  it  was  whispered  about 
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that  his  carriage  and  horses  were  sold  at  auction, 
and  that  the  once  wealthy  Edward  Mortimer  was 
now  a  bankrupt.  Bills  from  all  quarters  were 
now  sent  in,  none  of  which  he  could  pay  al- 
though he  had  offered  to  do  so  an  hundred  times 
before. 

*•  Will  you  let  me  have  this  little  amount  to- 
day ?"  said  his  clever,  good  natured  host  present- 
ing him  with  a  bill  of  an  hundred  dollars — "  I'm 
rather  behind  hand,  and  it  would  oblige  me 
greatly." 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  now,  Mr.  Cnimpins,  but  I 
will  try  to  do  it  before  night !" 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Crumpins,  "  if  it  is 
not  convenient  I  can  wait."  He  did  not  wait  long, 
however,  before  he  told  his  bookkeeper  and  wait- 
ers to  '*  keep  an  eye  on  him  !" 

'*  I  must  pay  this  man,"  said  Edward  to  him- 
self,  after  he  had  left  his  apartment — **  But  how 
can  I  ?  I  have  but  twenty  dollars  in  the  world, 
and  his  bill  is  one  hundred !  Let  me  see — Harry 
would  lend  me  twice  the  sum  if  he  knew  I  want- 
ed it.  Lucky  thought!  lil  call  on  him,  and  get 
it  immediately." 

He  did  call  on  Harry  Maxwell. 

"  One  hundred  dollars !  I'm  sorry  Ned,  but  I 
can't  let  you  have  it !" 

"  Fifty  then  ?" 

«*  Nor  that,  *pon  honor,  I  was  never  so  short  in 
my  life !" 

**  Could  you  lend  me  twenty-five  for  a  short 
time." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Ned,  I  haven't  but  twenty 
shillings  about  me !  I  am  sorry  you  have  been 
80  unfortunate,  very  sorry  indeed  !" 

From  Harry  Maxwell  he  tried  all  his  friends, 
but  with  the  same  success.  Knowing  that  he  had 
nothing  to  depend  on,  he  asked  some  to  aid  him 
in  obtaining  a  situation,  but  not  even  a  promise 
could  he  get  from  any. 

Days  flew  by,  and  he  still  saw  no  chance  of 
bettering  his  condition.  It  was  almost  three  weeks 
after  theloss  of  his  fortune,  that,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing the  residence  of  Miss  Livingston,  he  espied 
her  face  through  the  blinds  of  the  window,  and 
feeling  in  little  better  spirits  than  he  had  been 
for  some  time,  he  determined  to  make  a  brief  call. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  opened  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  politely  informed  him  that  **  Miss  Liv- 
ingston was  not  at  home  r  The  loss  of  his  mo- 
ney, was  nothing  compared  to  this!  To  be 
scorned,  insulted,  and  laughed  at  because  he  was 
poor,  and  by  her  too — the  thought  maddened  his 
brain.  When  he  reached  his  room  that  afternoon, 
he  sunk  weak  and  exhausted  into  a  chair  which 
stood  beside  his  bed. 

"  She,  too,  has  deceived  me — the  world  hap 


proved  false — and  I,  the  once  rich  and  courted  Ed- 
ward Mortimer,  am  now  spit  upon  and  despised  ? 
Oh,  (rod !  that  thou  hadst  not  given  me  this  bitter 
cup  to  drink  !  I  have  suffered  already  too  much." 
And  as  he  spoke  he  removed  his  hand  from  his 
burning  forehead.  A  dark  thought  crossed  his 
brain,  when  on  looking  upon  the  table  he  saw  his 
razor  lying  open.  In  a  twinkling  he  caught  it  up, 
and  as  the  reflection  of  the  bright  blade  flashed 
upon  the  wall,  some  spirit  whispered  in  his  ear 
*'  Be  at  rest  !**  He  thought — for  the  first  time  in 
his  life — he  thought  of  death !  He  raised  the 
blade  to  his  throat,  when  a  sudden  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  his  hand  trembled,  and  the  razor 
fell  to  the  floor. 

*•  Who»8  there  ?"  he  shouted,  nervously  starting 
up. 

"  A  letter,  massa,  a  gemman  have  jest  left  for 
you !" 

"  A  letter .'"  he  asked,  somewhat  recovering 
from  his  emotion. 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"Who  from?" 

"  I  don't  know  massa." 

Edward  unlocked  the  door,  and  the  honest  ne- 
gro handed  him  the  letter,  and  departed. 

**  Who  can  it  be  from  ? — no  post-mark — it  looks 
like  her  writing — no,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  I  have  be- 
haved too  unkind  for  her  to  ever  notice  me !"  and 
as  he  said  this  he  broke  the  seal,  and  he  found 
it,  as  he  hoped,  from  Ida.     It  read  as  follows : — 

Oct  17th,  183-. 

*'  Deab  Edward — As  Walter  intends  going  to 
New  York  to-day,  I  thought  I  would  send  a  line 
by  him.  He  has  sold  his  place  here,  and  it  is  his 
intention,  I  believe,  to  make  the  city  his  home  for 
the  future.  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  what  be  in- 
tends doing.  Why  do  you  not  make  us  a  visit 
occasionally  ?  Really  I  have  not  seen  you  in  so 
long  a  time  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  how  you 
look — Walter  is  at  my  elbow  waiting  for  this,  and 
you  must  excuse  me  for  being  brief.  I  believe  it 
is  the  third  time  I  have  written  to  you,  since  I  re- 
ceived your  last.  We  all  send  our  love. 
In  haste,  yours  ever, 

Ida  Leslie." 

"  God  bless  her !"  exclaimed  Edward,  as  he  fin- 
ished reading  the  letter,  **  she  loves  me  still,  and 
has  saved  me  from  committing  a  crime,  at  the 
thought  of  which  I  now  shudder.  I  have  one 
friend  yet,  (Jod  bless  her !" 

•*  Two,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Walter  Mor- 
ris, taking  hold  of  his  hand,  and  giving  it  a  hearty 
grasp. 

"  What,  Walter,  you  here,  or  is  it  some  ghost !" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  saw  the  manly  form  of  Morris 
before  him. 
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"  No  fhcwt  I  assure  joa,  real  fleah  and  blood. 

"  Ate  yon  sure  !" 

"  Quite !" 

"  Well,  then,  lei's  shake  hands  agaia  1" 

"There,  Ned,  that  will  do;  I  haven't  tnach  lim 

"  Why,  you  are  not  going  already  ?' 

"  No,  but  I  hare  business  with  you  which  r« 
quires  immediate  attention.  I  have  heard  of  your 
losses,  BO  that  you  need  not  say  anything  on  that 
Koie.  To-morrow  I  open  a  store  in  Fearl  street, 
and  want  you  to  go  in  with  me  as  partner. " 

'■  What  ?" 

■■  I  want  you  to  go  in  with  me  as  partner." 

"  Bui  I  have  not  the  means." 

"  Staff  and  nonsense — t  want  yon  tora  partner, 
and  one  you  sbatl  be.  If  you  like  you  can  square 
accounts  after  bnsiDess  gets  a-going ;  if  not,  well 
and  good'." 

"  Really,  Walter,  this  kindness  to  me  ie — " 

"  None  of  that,  or  else  the  compact  is  broki 

"  Well,  since  you  wont  let  me  thank  yon,  I 
suppose  1  must  remain  silent." 

By  some  means  or  other  the  new  firm  of  Mor- 
ris and  Mortimer  did  not  commence  business  until 
one  week  from  the  day  on  which  the  above  con- 
versation occurred.  They  found  "  troops  of 
friends"  to  assist  -them,  and  although  Ihey  ' 
both  in  "  the  rough,"  in  a  business  point  of  v 
at  starting,  ibey  soon  managed  to  get  along  si 
mingty.  Edward  in  a  short  time  paid  for  his  part 
of  the  business,  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  m 
ken,  it  was  but  two  years  after  he  became  oi 
the  firm  that  he  committed  matrimony  with  no  less 
a  per.'*on  than  the  charming  Ida  Leslie. 

Walter  Morris  and  Edward  have  now  been  in 
business  several  years,  and  have  ever  been  warm 
and  devoted  frienda.  Waller  slill  remaioa  a  ba- 
chelor, Dotwithslandiog  tbe  fascinating  Miss  Liv- 
ingston, *ho  is  now  verging  on  an  "  nncertain 
age"  has  "  set  her  cap"  for  bim  once  or  twice. 

Hariy  Maxwell  is  looking  at  the  present  time 
deplorably  shabby.  He  has  asked  money  of  Ed- 
ward at  least  twenty  times,  and  has  never  been  on 
one  occasion  refused.  His  company,  however, 
has  always  been  avoided.  Edward  becanne  a 
wiaerand  a  belter  man. bythe  Tat  of  FrientWiip  \ 


THE  OLD    COMMODORE. 


DUNDEI.- 

H4DO  was  a  hero  of 
the  old  school — that 
is,  when  laid  up  in 
ordinary  he  had  a 
plentiful  stock  of 
tough  jams  on  boftrd, 
gallon  on  gallon  of 
choice  Rchiedam,  a 
great  favorite  of  hie, 
and  a  general  assort- 
ment of  pipes  with 
tbe  necessary  quan- 
tity of  tobacco.  He  was  fond  of  relating  all  his 
hair-breadth  'scapes,"  and  wonderful  achieve- 
lents  to  bis  friends  when  they  chose  lo  visit  him, 
and  if  sometimes  he  observed  a  smile  of  incredu- 
lity upon  their  faces,  he  was  sure  to  appeal  to  his 
conEiant  companion,  Jan  Matthys,  the  bo'- 
i,  who  had  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  bim 
he  first  entered  the  navy  as  a  snubby  mid- 
shipman. "  Is  n't  it  God's  tmtb,  Jan  r  lliin 
turning  to  his  auditors  h«  would  say — "Would 
you  think,  to  see  him  with  his  timber  leg,  (hat 
he  was  once  the  biggesl  rogue  in  the  ship  ?  Ifs 
a  fact :  he  was  always  up  lo  some  deviltry  or 
other.  It  was  him  that  cut  the  lashings  of  my 
hammoc  the  first  night  I  slept  on  board,  and 
when  I  sought  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  for  it 
he  gave  me  a  black  eye,  and  intimated  a  repeti- 
of  the  dose  if  the  skipper  should  hear  of  the 
."  OH  Jan  was  always  ready  with  his  evi- 
dence to  confirm  this  story  among  the  rest,  at 
which  the  old  Commodore  would  laugh  heartily, 
lake  a  fen  pufis  at  his  pipe,  and  resume  tbe  his- 
tory of  his  adventures. 

Dundermaug  was  a  bluff,  though  humorous, 
ui.  He  had  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
well  in  many  a  battle  until  the  destruction  of  the 
Danish  fleet  by  the  ambitious  and  overbearing 
policy  of  England.  The  old  Commodore's  heart 
breaking  at  this  downfall  of  his  hopes, 
and  resigning  his  commission,  he  went  into  ho- 
norable retirement,  accoropaoied  only  by  his 
daughter  Manette,  and  his  trusty  and  well-tried 
friend  the  boatswain,  Jan  Matthys. 

Manelle  was  a  fair  complexioned,  good  natured 
young  lady,  devotedly  attached  to  her  fathw  and 
old  Jan,  each  of  whom  sought  to  rival  the  other 
[  his  attentions  to  their  little  pet,  and  a  stranger 
itrodnced  to  the  trio  would  have  been  puzzl«d 
1  tell,  by  appearances,  which  of  the  two  old  sea 
d<^B  was  the  father,  unless  from  a  certain  roguisb 
golace  of  i«r  eye,  which  had  been  copied  from 
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her  beloved  parent.  Many  a  young  fellow  was 
seen  to  cast  a  wistful  look  upon  the  daughter, 
while  listening  to  the  marvelous  tales  of  the  Com- 
modore, who  never  for  a  moment  suspected  half 
the  glowing  thoughts  that  warmed  their  hearts, 
nor  took  any  note  of  the  blushes  that  occasion- 
ally crimsoned  the  cheeks  of  his  pretty  daughter. 
He  had  never  once  thought  of  Manette's  having 
one  item  of  affection  for  any  one  but  himself  and 
old  Jan,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  might  not 
have  stined  u]^  a  worse  hubbub  than  he  witnessed 
at  Copenhagen  if  he  had  suspected  Manette's  hav- 
ing  the  remotest  idea  of  loving  any  one  else. 

Dundermaug  had  sought  to  make  his  retirement 
to  private  life  as  agreeable  and  satisfactory  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  this  purpose  he  had  chosen  for  his 
residence  a  neat  and  unpretending  cottage,  which 
the  taste  of  his  daughter  had  furnished  and  orna- 
mented in  a  style  that  elicited  the  highest  praise 
from  her  father  and  old  Jan.  Here  he  fought  his 
battles  over  again,  smoked  his  pipe,  drank  his 
schiedam,  kissed  Manette,  and  rattled  the  sheet 
blocks  about  the  ears  of  the  boatswain. 

{n  this  manner  did  Dundermaug  expect  to  make 
the  remainder  of  his  cruise,  but  human  calcula- 
tions so  often  fall  short  of  their  reckoning,  that 
no  one  will  be  surprised  when  they  learn  that 
fate  had  made  arrangements  to  darken  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  moved  and  breathed  our  good 
old  Commodore. 

Not  long  after  their  retreat  from  the  tumult  of 
public  life  and  excitement,  Manette  had  by  some 
means,  which  she  never  would  disclose,  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  very  handsome  and  intel- 
ligent young  fdlow  who  often  met  her  in  the 
shady  avenues  that  led  from  the  house,  but  for 
what  purpose  no  one  could  possibly  tell,  as  what- 
ever they  said  was  strictly  in  private,  though  no 
one  could  fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  on  such 
occasions  discussing  some  topic  of  uncommon  in- 
terest to  both.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for 
a  great  while,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  much 
longer  they  might  have  continued,  had  not  acci- 
dent compelled  them  to  lay  to  and  show  their 
colors. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  pretend  to  know  the 
secret  whispers  of  lovers,  and  to  listen  to  all  their 
fine  sentiments  and  solemn  protestations,  but  tra- 
dition has  said  that  Manette's  companion  was  no- 
thing less  than  a  lover,  a  right  gallant  fellow,  a 
merry  rogue,  a  whole  souled,  noble-hearted  young 
midshipman  in  bis  majesty's  service,  who  would 
soon,  if  fortune  continued  to  favor  him  as  she  had 
done,  have  a  ship  of  his  own ;  and  it  is  merely 
supposed  that  Frederic  Daun  said  many  fine  things 
to  Manette,  and  swore  solemn  oaths ;  and  old  Jan 
once  asserted  that  he  at  one  time  heard  a  noise 
come  through  the  shrubbeiy  from  a  distant  path. 


that  sounded  very  much  like  a  kiss,  which  fact 
he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  the  Commo- 
dore, who  swore  by  grape  and  cannister  that  he 
would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  secret. 

Young  Daun  was  one  of  the  old  Commodore's 
favorite  visitors,  first,  because  he  always  listened 
with  the  utmost  patience  and  reverence  to  his  tales 
of  the  sea,  and  secondly,  because  he  believed  him 
to  possess  some  portion  of  his  own  indomitable 
courage  and  love  of  the  ocean.  The  old  man  had 
frequently  prophecied  that  Frederic  would  one 
day  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  commodore,  and  he 
would  catechise  him  with  all  the  strictness  of  a 
regularly  constituted  board  of  ofiicers  for  the  ex- 
amination of  middies,  but  if  any  one  had  told  him 
that  his  pupil  was  contemplating  an  engagement 
with  Manette,  he  would  have  borne  down  upon 
the  youngster,  and  have  poured  such  a  broadside 
of  grape  and  cannister  into  him  as  would  have 
shivered  him  from  quarter-deck  to  kelson. 

The  Commodore  was  sitting  in  his  doorway, 
gazing,  in  a  happy  train  of  thought,  upon  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  vacancy,  and  almost 
shrouded  in  the  smoke  of  his  felicity,  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  boat- 
swain, who  rushed  into  his  presence  as  fast  as 
a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  can  rush,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  Oh,  Commodore !  oh,  your  honor !  I  have 
seen  such  sounds !  I  have  heard  such  sights ! 
The  midshipman — Manette — what  will  you  say  ?" 

•*  Grape  and  cannister !  what  is  all  this  fuss  ? 
You  look  as  pale  as  though  the  whole  fleet  of  old 
Nelson  had  hove  suddenly  in  sight." 

*•  And  well  I  might,  for  I  have  seen  a  sight 
that  made  my  old  hulk  roll  and  groan  like  as  she 
was  Water-logged.  You  know,  sir,  I  have  for  a 
long  time  had  my  suspicions  of  the  midshipman — 
that  he  was  cruising  in  these  seas  for  a  prize. 
Well,  in  the  southern  avenue,  but  a  moment  or 
two  since,  I  heard  a  report  that  put  me  in  mind 
of  old  times,  and  it  sounded  for  all  the  world  like 
a  kiss  !** 

The  Commodore  raised  himself  suddenly  upon 
his  feet,  and  gazed  at  Jan  till  his  cheeks  pufied 
out  with  indignation,  and  striking  his  cane  upon 
the  floor,  he  exclaimed,  "  Grape  and  cannister !  a 
kiss !" 

"  It  must  have  been  one,"  said  Jan,  "  for  as  I 
said,  being  suspicious,  I  crept  cautiously  along 
under  the  shrubbery  and  behind  the  trees,  until  I 
got  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  when  I  beheld  the  mid- 
shipman sitting  on  a  bench  by  the  side  of  Manette, 
with  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and — *' 

"  Grape  and  cannister !"  thundered  the  Commo- 
dore ;  *•  why  didn't  you  hail  ?  Manette  gone  over 
to  the  enemy !  Impossible  !  Grape-; ^" 

**  With  his  arm  around  her  waist,"  continued 
the  boatswain,  "  and  one  of  her  hands  pressed  to 
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his  lipe.  I  could  have  boarded  the  Bwab  where 
he  sat ;  but  I  considered  it  beet,  after  reconnoiter- 
ing  a  little,  to  make  signals  to  the  Commodore, 
and  wait  his  orders  for  the  attack." 

**  You  did  well,"  said  Dundermaug.  "  And 
now,  Jan,  just  pilot  me  to  the  rendezvous  of  these 
scheming  young  rogues,  and  if  I  don*t  compel  the 
piratical  craft  to  strike  his  colors  may  I  lose  my 
pennant." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  off  hobbled 
the  Commodore  and  the  boatswain  as  fast  as  the 
gout  of  the  one  and  the  wooden  leg  of  the  other 
would  allow  them  to  proceed.  Jan  led  the  old 
skipper  to  the  spot  where  he  had  first  heard  the 
report  of  a  kiss,  whence  they  proceeded  under 
cover  of  the  shrubbery  to  a  position  that  allowed 
them  to  reconnoitre  without  the  risk  of  being 
themselves  discovered,  and  where  they  could 
overhear  the  conversation  of  the  two  lovers, 
which  will  account  for  the  manner  of  our  know- 
ing what  they  said.  The  first  words  that  saluted 
the  ears  of  the  deceived  parent,  as  he  afterward 
said,  were  from  the  mouth  of  Frederic,  who,  as 
he  pressed  the  yielding  form  of  Manette  to  his 
bosom,  exclaimed  in  tones  of  ecstacy — 

*'  God  bless  you,  Manette !  Now  you  have  in- 
deed made  me  the  happiest  man  on  earth.  With 
that  vow  I  can  face  all  enemies  and  brave  all  dan- 
gers." 

*<But  you  must  let  my  father  know  of  our 
plighted  faith.  You  certainly  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  he  wiU  surely  give  his  consent." 

"  Not  yet,  Manette,  not  yet.  He  would  despise 
the  poor  midshipman.  I  must  win  promotion — I 
must  do  something  to  secure  his  esteem  ,and  then 
be  will  not  dare " 

We  cannot  imagine  what  Frederic  would  have 
said,  bat  no  sooner  did  the  old  Commodore  hear 
that  word  of  dreadful  import,  "dare,"  than  his 
indignation  burst  all  bounds  of  control,  and  thrust- 
ing himself  suddenly  before  them  in  spite  of  gout 
or  the  boatswain,  he  raised  his  cane  ominously 
over  the  head  of  the  midshipman,  and  swore  by 
grape  and  cannister  that  such  mutinous  conspi- 
racy  deserved  hanging  at  the  yard-arm. 

"  And  you,  Mi6s  Pert,"  said  he,  turning  to  his 
daughter,  who  stood  before  him  covered  with 
blushes,  **  how  dare  you  think  of  deserting  to  the 
enemy's  ship  ?  Have  I  not  always  humored  you 
as  never  a  father -humored  a  child  before.  Have 
I  not  dressed  you  like  a  princess,  and  assisted  you 
to  lay  in  stores  of  book  learning  ?  and  will  you 
now  desert  me  in  my  old  age,  when  I  am  laid  up 
in  ordinary.  Have  not  I  and  the  bo*8wain  done 
our  best  to  make  you  happy,  and  you  pay  us  by 
making  happy  that  lubber  of  a  loblolly  boy? 
Look  me  in  the  eye,  miss,  and  tell  me  what  you 
mean  by  this  conduct  ?" 


Manette  was  a  quick-witted,  roguish  maiden, 
and  she  understood  all  her  father's  foibles  much 
better  than  he  understood  them  himself.  She 
never  got  frightened  nor  out  of  humor  when  he 
chose  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  of  passion.  She  had 
a  way  of  bringing  him  to  as  gracefully  as  a  sea- 
bird,  and  he  was  proud  of  telling  his  friends  that 
a  smile  and  a  kiss  from  Manette  were  the  only 
enemies  to  whom  he  had  ever  struck  his  flag. 
When  the  old  Commodore,  therefore,  stood  before 
the  lovers,  increased  to  twice  his  natural  size  by 
the  awfulness  of  his  indignation,  backed  up  by 
the  boatswain,  who  had  taken  a  position  a  little 
in  the  rear  with  arms  a-kimbo,  she  assumed  her 
wonted  presence  of  mind  in  a  moment,  and  lean- 
ing gracefully  upon  the  shoulder  of  Frederic,  she 
replied  to  his  interrogatory. 

**  I  was  telling  Frederic,  who  wishes  the  pledge 
of  my  hand,  that  if  he  loved  me,  I  would  keep  it 
for  him  until  he  wins  the  epaulette  of  a  lieutenant 
and  the  consent  of  my  father." 

•*  Well,  well,"  said  her  father,  **  the  mutiny  is 
not  as  bad  as  I  suspected.  But — grape  and  can- 
nister !  what  are  you  doing  there  I  Don't  you 
see  how  the  gout  troubles  me  ?  the  boy  can  stand 
alone." 

Taking  advantage  of  this  abating  of  the  storm, 
Manette  sprang  to  the  side  of  her  father,  leaving 
her  lover  exposed  to  the  full  battery  of  contempt 
that  gleamed  from  the  eyes  of  the  boatswain.  A 
witness  of  the  scene  would  have  been  apt  to  have 
accused  the  veteran  of  one  leg  of  a  lurking  dis- 
position to  jealousy,  for  he  viewed  the  midship- 
man with  glances  that  denoted  anything  but  af- 
fection. 

"  Kiss  me,  girl,"  said  the  Commodore,  inclining 
his  weather-beaten  face  toward  his  daughter's. 
''  You  are  a  clever  minx,  and  I  should  be  loath 
to  accuse  you  of  an  intention  to  desert.  But  you, 
sir,"  turning  to  the  middy,  **  who  has  encouraged 
you  to  make  love  to  my  daughter.  Look,  sir ! 
when  you  have  served  your  country  as  I  have — 
when  you  have  lost  a  leg  as  old  Jan  has,  yonder, 
I  may  be  induced  to  consider  your  petition.  A 
lieutenant,  indeed  !  I  was  forty  years  old  before 
I  dreamed  of  love — ^grape  and  cannister!  I  had 
not  time :  I  was  a  captain,  and  sailing  in  sight 
of  my  pennant.  I  had  made  a  dozen  handsome 
pitched  flghts,  broadside  to  broadside — had  had 
both  arms  broken — twice  knocked  down  by  the 
wind  of  a  shot,  and  once  blown  up  in  a  gun  boat, 
and—" 

"  And  at  Copenhagen  .>"  exclaimed  the  midship- 
man, smiling  mischievously,  but  respectfully  at 
the  Commodore. 

"  Who  mentioned  Copenhagen,  sir  ?  Manette, 
go  into  the  house,  and  you,  you  young  rogue. 
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be  off  with  you,  and  don't  show  your  face  a^n 
until  you  are  a  captain  at  least.  Jan,  give  me  my 
pipe." 

Frederic  bowed  to  the  old  Commodore,  and  was 
about  to  make  his  retreat,  when  the  latter  turning 
abruptly  toward  him,  inquired  when  he  intended 
joining  his  ship. 

'*  In  two  days,"  replied  Frederic.  Our  vessel 
is  ordered  to  the  East  Indies,  so  that  you  may  be 
sure  I  will  not  disturb  your  equanimity  again  for 
some  time." 

*<  You  think  not,  eh  ?  Well,  there  is  some 
sense  in  that,  to  be  sure.  It  is  a  long  cruise,  and 
an  ugly  climate  that  you  are  going  to,  but  it  may 
make  a  lieutenant  of  you,  and  that  is  something 
in  these  times.  Let  me  see — as  you  go  so  soon, 
you  may  spend  the  day  with  me  to-morrow.  I 
should  like  to  send  some  compliments  to  your 
officers — your  captain  is  a  brave  fellow ;  and  per- 
haps I  can  tell  you  something  that  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  yourself." 

Frederic  grasped  the  extended  hand  of  the  Com- 
modore, gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  and  in  a  moment 
was  out  of  sight.  The  excitement  that  had  ruf- 
fled the  placid  existence  of  the  veteran  soon  sub- 
sided, and  a  few  puffs  of  his  pipe,  and  a  swallow 
or  two  of  schieJara,  composed  him  to  his  usual 
listless  and  dreamy  state  of  existence. 

It  would  be  useless  in  this  unromantic  age  to 
follow  out  every  incident  of  an  affair  of  the  heart. 
There  is  certainly  but  little  romance  in  dollars 
and  cents,  mechanical  pursuits  or  literary  labor. 
Gunpowder  and  steam  have  exploded  everything 
like  the  poetry  of  life,  and  we  must  now  wade 
through  its  dull  prose  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. 

We  cannot  follow  Frederic  through  every  inci- 
dent connected  with  his  cruise,  from  the  time 
when  he  bade  Manette  farewell,  to  his  return 
from  the  Indies  five  years  afterward.  We  only 
know  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  old  Commo- 
dore's invitation  to  spend  with  him  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  departure,  he  made  himself  as  comfort- 
able as  a  mortal  could  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  succeeded  in  raising  himself  a  few 
degrees  in  the  estimation  of  his  desired  father-in- 
law,  and  drew  from  Manette  a  promise  that  she 
would  not  flirt  with  lieutenants  or  captains,  nor 
encourage  the  approaches  of  any  wooers  of  infe- 
rior rank.  As  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew 
near,  the  old  Commodore,  grasping  his  hand  to 
bid  him  farewell,  addressed  him  thus: — 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice.  If  you 
hope  for  promotion,  never  turn  your  back  on  a 
foe — be  the  first  man  at  your  post,  and  the  last 
man  from  it,  and  be  sure  that  you  honor  and  obey 
your  superior  officers.  Shrink  from  no  duty,  how- 
ever hard,  nor  look  mutinous  at  any  order,  how- 


ever unjust.  In  your  meas  never  encourage  slan- 
der of  the  ship's  officers,  and  be  sure  that  yoa 
keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  steward.  And  now, 
sir,  you  must  be  off.  Bid  Manette  farewell — no 
kissing,  sir — there,  there — ^here,  shake  hands  with 
me — ^now,  be  off  with  you,  and  God  bless  you 
with  a  good  ship  and  fair  winds." 

The  heart  of  Frederic  was  so  full  at  the  mo- 
ment of  parting,  that  he  could  not  find  words  to 
give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  The  lovers  had 
had  several  opportunities  during  the  day  to  tell 
all  the  warm  and  tender  feelings  that  inspired 
them,  and  I  will  leave  my  readers  to  imagine  all 
the  fine  sentiments  they  would  themselves  utter 
under  similar  circumstances.  Our  young  mid- 
shipman's adieu  to  his  mistress  was  silent  but 
impressive.  He  took  his  own  miniature  and 
hung  it  upon  her  neck,  then  taking  both  her 
hands,  he  gazed  into  her  eyes  as  though  he  would 
read  her  most  secret  thoughts.  That  look  assured 
him  of  her  purity  and  truth.  He  saluted  her  with 
a  kiss,  then  turning,  he  gave  a  hasty  greeting  to 
the  old  Commodore,  and  in  another  moment  was 
beyond  their  recall. 


A  year  passed  away,  and  Manette  was  cheerful 
and  happy.  She  had  heard  from  her  lover  by  a 
returning  vessel;  he  was  well — he  assured  her 
that  she  was  not  forgotten.  Her  father's  gout 
still  troubled  him,  and  the  boatswain  had  not  in 
any  degree  relaxed  his  attentions  to  herself.  To 
all  appearances  they  were  a  very  contented  and 
merry  trio. 

Another  year  passed,  and  two  letters  had  been 
received  from  Frederic.  In  the  course  of  the  third 
year,  however,  a  cloud  rose  over  them  that  cast 
its  gloomy  shadow  upon  the  heart  of  Manette. 
Information  had  been  received  by  a  merchantman 
that  the  ship  to  which  Frederic  belonged,  had  had 
a  terrific  encounter  with  pirates,  in  which  several 
of  her  officers  had  been  slain.  As  was  perfectly 
natural,  Manette  knew  that  Frederic  was  among 
the  slain,  and  consequently  she  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  her  heart  broken  as  fast  as  possible ;  and 
she  was  doing  very  well  in  that  business,  I  can 
assure  you.  The  old  Commodore  felt  rather  the 
worse  for  the  news  himself,  but  he  did  not  fail  to 
find  a  crumb  of  consolation  in  the  incident. 

'*  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  **  if  he  is  alive,  a  scratch 
with  these  sea-devils  will  have  done  him  no  harm. 
It  improves  a  man  wonderfuUy  to  stand  up  amid 
the  roar  and  crash  of  a  few  good  broadsides." 

Manette  cast  a  mournful  look  toward  the  wood- 
en leg  of  Jan,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  did  not  seem  afflicted. 

Oh,  the  suspense,  the  anxiety  of  the  six  months 
that  followed  !  The  next  news  would  probably 
bring  a  confinnation  of  Manette's  hopes  or  fears. 
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Her  feelings  daring  this  period  were  at  war  with  any- 
thing like  happiness  or  health.  Her  cheeks  grew 
pale,  her  eyes  less  bright,  her  laugh  less  musical. 
Her  father  became  alarmed,  and  even  Jan  assumed 
a  thoughtful  mood,  as  he  looked  upon  the  chang- 
ing form  of  the  unhappy  girl. 

Six  months  did  pass  away,  bringing  at  their 
close,  the  joyful  intelligence  to  Manette  that  her 
lover  was  safe,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  promotion. 
Tlie  action  wUh  the  pirates  had  indeed  been  of  a 
most  desperate  character.  Two  of  the  ship's  lieu- 
tenants had  been  slain ;  the  captain  himself  was 
only  saved  by  the  active  and  brave  interposition 
of  Frederic,  and  to  perfect  the  happiness  of  our 
little  heroine,  the  writer  informed  her  that  the 
ship  had  been  ordered  home  with  dispatches  from 
the  admiral,  an4  would  sail  in  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  letter.  This  letter  was  written  by 
Frederic,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  filled  with 
fine  sentences  and  declarations  of  the  most  devoted 
attachment  Manette  was  delighted,  and  the  roses 
in  her  cheeks  bloomed  anew.  The  old  Commo- 
dore declared  that  he  had  some  hopes  of  the  boy 
yet,  ••  But,"  said  he,  '*  why  did  he  not  tell  us  all 
about  the  fight  with  the  pirates.  Grape  and  can- 
nister !  how  I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  have  pep- 
pered those  sea-devils." 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  ship  arrived 
in  less  than  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
and  Frederic  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  greet  his 
beloved  Manette  and  his  good  friend  the  Commo- 
dore. Nearly  fine  years  had  not  passed  away 
without  leaving  their  traces  upon  the  person  of 
our  midshipman,  but  the  effect  was  to  his  own 
advantage.  His  form  had  acquired  more  manly 
proportions,  his  face  a  sterner  and  more  com- 
nianding  expression.  Dunderraaug  was  delighted 
with  him,  and  the  boatswain  concluded  to  retreat 
from  his  hopes  and  pretensions. 

Out  hero  spent  a  few  days  of  happiness  and 
qniet  in  the  societ}'  of  the  Commodore  and  his 
beantifnl  daughter,  and  then  hied  him  to  the  capi- 
tal, where  a  proper  representation  of  his  gallant 
services  procured  for  him  the  commission  of  a 
lieutenant.  At  this  he  was  not  more  pleased 
than  was  Manette  or  her  father.  But  the  little 
episodes  of  love  in  the  life  of  a  sea-faring  man 
are  liable  to  sadden  intenuptions,  and  ere  the 
lieutenant*6  commission  was  a  month  old  he  was 
ordered  to  join  the  ship  to  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed. The  vessel  was  a  first  class  frigate,  and  was 
sent  out  with  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  with 
orders  to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  and  relieve  a 
ship  that  had  been  recalled. 

The  order  was  so  sudden  that  Frederic  had  not 
time  to  take  a  personal  leave  of  his  Manette,  and 
consequently  was  obliged  to  communicate  the 


unpleasant  intelligence  to  her  by  letter.  Manette 
was  quite  provoked,  and  threatened  to  be  very 
miserable,  but  her  father  rallied  her  upon  her 
weakness,  and  told  her  that  she  should  be  proud 
to  know  that  her  lover's  services  were  so  much 
in  demand,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  now 
but  a  war  with  some  nation  to  prove  the  mettle 
he  was  made  of,  or  introduce  him  to  a  pension. 
This  all  might  be  very  good  philosophy,  but  Ma- 
nette did  not  see  the  application. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  Commodore's  passion 
for  the  sea  seemed  to  revive,  and  he  was  very 
strenuous  to  make  persons  believe  that  he  was 
equally  as  capable  of  ^mmanding  a  ship  as  he 
had  been  in  his.  more  active  days.     Nothing  but 
his  recollection  of  Copenhagen  could  dampen  his 
enthusiasm.    Despairing  of  ever  again  becoming 
a  hero  upon  his  favorite  element,  he  began  to 
grow  sullen  and  taciturn,  and  these  feelings  were 
increased  by  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  daughter — 
not  even  the  inventiveness  and  cheerful  humor  of 
the  boatswain,  his  choice  scheidam,  nor  his  pipe, 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  keeping  up  his  natu- 
ral buoyancy.    However,  his  own  invention  soon 
suggested  an  experiment  that  proved  effective. 
He  was  wealthy,  and  possessed  means  sufficient 
to  carry  out  almost  any  crotchet  that  happened  to 
get  into  his  head.    The  grounds  belonging  to  his 
house  were  very  extensive,  and  possessed  almost 
^ery  variety  of  scenery.    Among  other  beauties, 
a  pond  of  considerable  size  was  situated  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  house,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  resort  oi  numerous  ducks,  pets  of  the 
Commodore.     This  he  determined  to  take  posses- 
sion of  in  his  own  right,  to  maintain  which  he 
had  erected  upon  its  margin  a  small  fort,  mounted 
with  miniature  cannon.     Here  himself  and  the 
boatswain  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  firing  at 
a  mark,  and  blazing  away  to  the  infinite  conster- 
nation and  amazement  of  the  ducks.    It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  get  tired  of  this  recreation,  as 
not  being  congenial  with  his  tastes — there  was 
not  enough  of  the  sailors  life  about  it.    What 
next  should  he  do  ?    He  could  not  remain  inac- 
tive, and  Manette  still  thought  too  much  about 
her  absent  lover  to  assist  Jan  in  his  exertions  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  his  spirits.    Here,  again,  in- 
vention came  to  his  assistance.    He  conceived  a 
project  for  building  a  miniature  ship  of  the  line, 
and  his  activity  did  not  suffer  the  scheme  to  lie  a 
moment  longer  in  embryo  than  was  necessary  to 
commence  operations.     In  due  time  the  vessel 
was  completed — a  beautiful  model — and  rigged 
with  that  perfect  completeness  that  becomes  a 
ship  of  war.     Every  rope  and  spar  had  its  proper 
representative — at  every  port  bristled  a  gun.   The 
old  Commodore  now  began  to  feel  a  taste  of  the 
olden  time.     He  would  seat  himself  on  the  deck 
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of  his  *'  liner,"  with  his  pipe  and  his  scheidam, 
and  blaze  away  at  the  fortress,  while  the  boat- 
swain, DOW  sailing-master  and  all  the  crew, 
worked  the  ship  with  a  hawser  from  the  shore. 
This  scheme  succeeded  admirably,  and  the  Com- 
modore and  his  "  crew"  were  no  longer  at  a  loss 
for  projects  to  kill  time. 

Two  years  more  brought  the  return  of  Frederic, 
an  increase  of  the  Commodore's  gout,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  Jan  from  further  active  service.  Our 
hero  had  become  a  thorough  practical  seaman, 
and  an  accomplished  and  gallant  officer.  His  re- 
putation stood  favorably  with  the  department,  and 
his  prospect  of  further  proipotion  was  as  desirable 
as  he  could  reasonably  expect. 

"  Grape  and  cannister  !"  said  Dnndermaug, 
*<  you  will  be  a  captain  yet,  if  not  a  commodore. 
You  are  a  clever  dog,  and  Pll  promote  you  myself. 
You  shall  marry  Manette  as  soon  as  you  please. 
She'll  be  as  true  to  you  as  the  compass.  Won't 
you,  my  girl  ?  Give  me  a  kiss ! — there,  there ; 
if  I  say  much  more  I  shall  get  silly.  Grape  and 
cannister !  Come,  Jan ;  let's  aboard  the  old  ship, 
and  give  a  broadside  or  two  in  honor  of  our  new 
shipmate." 

All  that  we  have  to  say  further,  is  that — Fre- 
deric and  Manette  are  married,  and  the  Old  Com- 
modore has  forsaken  his  ship  for  the  nursery. 
The  boatswain  is  dead,  and  the  midshipman  at 
the  commencement  of  our  sketch,  at  the  end  of  it 
is  honored  with  two  epaulette^i. 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  D.  PEDRO, 

EMFEROK  OF  BRAZIL,  DT:K£  OF  BRAGA.XZA,  ETC. 
FBUM  THE  rOKTVOUESE. 

Unrelenting  Death  now  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  Don 
Pedio'.s  couch;  his  mortal  cireer  was  drawing  to  a 
close — ^he  gasi)ed  for  breath.  During  an  inter\'al  of  re- 
turning rccoUecticHi  he  became  uitensely  anxious.  His 
looks  were  understood,  and  the  nation  generously  re- 
sponded to  his  wi.«hes ;  his  daughter  was  procliiimed 
the  independent  Queen  of  Pormgal — He  was  tranquil ! 
lie  had  yet  another  worldly  duty  to  perform.  He 
roused  himself—"  Bring  me  Colonel  Pimentel,  and  a 
soldier  of  my  regiment.  Brave  men,  receive  this  last 
adieu — carry  it  to  the  army  that  I  love." 

The  dying  hero,  from  llie  couch 

Of  anguish,  raised  his  head. 
Smiled  on  his  sorrowing  friend*,  and  then 

In  gentle  accents  said : 

"  Weep  not  for  me,  companions  dear. 
My  race  of  glory  run, 
Calmly  I  sink,  as  in  the  West 
Now  sinks  the  setting  sun : 

But  quickly  send  and  hither  call. 

From  each  devoted  band, 
A  veteran  soldier  that  he  hear 

My  dying,  last  connnand.** 


He  spake  !^n  order  'rang'd  around. 

The  soldiers  slow  drew  near ; 
Profound  and  silent  was  their  grief, 

Each  shed  a  bitter  tear ! 

With  reverential  awe,  tlie  hand 

Extended  softly  pressed ; 
Again  the  chieftain  smiled  serene. 

His  warriors  then  address'd : 

"  Your  Prince,  your  Father,  and  your  Friend, 
Now  takes  a  last  farewell ; 
Attend,  my  dying  words  record, 
And  to  your  comrades  tell. 

My  conquering  standard  ye  unfurl'd 

On  Lusitania's  shore ; 
Accept  my  grateful  thanks,  nor  grieve. 

When  I  shall  be  no  more  I 

Oporto  saved,  proud  Lisbon  won. 
My  daughter  on  her  throne, 
.    My  trust  in  heaven,  I  death  defy. 
And  feel  one  wish  alone : 

Oporto  ever  faithful  found. 

Living,  my  heart  possessed, 
Thitlicr  in  triumph  bear  it — there — 

Yes !  there  my  heart  shall  rest !" 

Exhausted,  &int,  the  hero  fell. 

But  tearless  was  bis  eye  ; 
His  hands  in  hope  uprais'd  to  heaven. 

Thus  should  a  soldier  die ! 

Ah  noble  Pedro !  both  thy  gifts 

We  guard  with  equal  care ; 
Freedom  thou  gavest,  now  thy  heart. 

Which  to  defend  we  swear  I 

Nor  shall  the  daughter  of  thy  love. 

The  tear  let  faU  in  irain ; 
But  in  her  people's  loyal  hearts. 

Long,  long  in  peace  shall  reign ! 

He  then  looked  around  for  his  family ;  and  gave  orte 
hand  to  liis  afflicted  empres?,  anotlier  !o  the  queen,  his^ 
daughter ;  and  tlicn  prepared  to  go  where  he  must 
"seek  pardon  for  himself  and  fWlowers,"  not  from 
man,  but  from  his  Creator. 


MR.    KEMBLE   AS   ROLLA. 

Our  engraving,  in  the  present  numher,  of  Mr. 
Kemble  as  Rolla,  is  from  S.  W.  Reynold's  mezzo- 
tint of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  celebrated  painting, 
and  illustrates  an  incident  in  the  second  scene  of 
the  fifth  act  of  the  play  of  "  Pizarro."  The  scene 
opens  at  the  outposts  of  the  Spanish  camp,  where 
Rolla  is  brought  in  prisoner.  Pizarro,  entering  at 
the  moment,  orders  his  release,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  Rolla  had  spared  his  life  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  when  he  had  entered  his  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  assassinating  him,  to  which  deed 
he  had  been  incited  by  the  jealousy  of  Elvira,  the 
mistress  of  the  Spanish  general.  We  quote  from 
the  play : 

Pizarro.    Release  him  instantly.    Believe  me,  I  re- 
gret this  insult. 
RoLi^.    Thou  fecl'st  tlien  as  thou  ouglii'st 
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Piz.  Nor  con  I  brcx>k  to  see  a  warrior  of  RoUa's 
fiino  disarmed.  Accept  this,  though  it  has  been  tliy 
enemy's  (Gives  a  sword).  The  Spaniards  know  the 
courtesy  that's  due  to  valor. 

KoL.     And  the  Peruvians  how  to  forget  offences. 

Piz.     May  not  RoUa  and  Pizzaro  cease  to  be  foes  1 

R  OL.  When  the  sea  divides  us ;  yea !  May  I  now 
depart  ^ 

Piz.     Freely. 

RoL.     And  shall  I  not  acain  be  intercepterl  1 

Piz.  No  !— 4et  the  worcf  be  given  that  Rolla  passes 
freely- 

£nter  Bavillo,  and  Soldiers,  with  the  Child. 

Da't .  Here  are  two  soldiers,  captived  yesterday,who 
have  escapM  from' the  Peruvian  nold.  and  by  the  se- 
c  ret  'Way  we  have  so  long  endeavored  to  discover. 

Piz.     Silence ! — ^imprudent !  Seest  thou  not —  1 

[Pointing  to  Rolla. 

Dav.  In  their  way,  diey  found  a  Peruvian  child, 
Mr-ho  seems— 

Piz.  What  is  the  imp  to  me  1  Bid  them  toss  it  into 
the  «ea. 

Roi..  Gracious  heaven!  it  is  Alonzo's  child ! — give 
a  I  to  me. 

Piz.  Ha !  Alonzo's  child !  (Takes  die  child.)  Wel- 
come thou  pretty  hostage.  Now  Alonzo  is  a^^un  my 
prisoner ! 

Roi..    Thon  wilt  not  keep  the  infant  from  its  mother  1 

Piz.  Will  I  not  %  What,  when  I  shall  meet  Alonzo 
in  the  heat  of  the  victorious  fight,  think'st  thou  I  shall 
not  have  a  check  upon  the  valor  of  his  heart,  when  he 
13  renunded,  that  a  word  of  mine  is  this  child's  death  1 

RoL.    I  do  not  understand  thee. 

Piz-  My  vengeance  has  a  long  arrear  of  hate  to  set- 
tle with — ^Alonzo ! — and  this  pledge  may  help  to  settle 
?he  account.  [Gives  the  cliild  to  a  f^okiier. 

Roi«.  Man !  Man !  Art  thou  a  man !  Gouldst  thou 
hurt  that  innocent !  By  Heaven !  it  is  smiling  in  thy 
tare. 

Piz.    Tell  me,  does  it  resemble  Cora  1 

Roc^  Pizarro !  thou  hast  set  my  heart  on  fire.  If 
tliou  do?t  harm  that  child,  think  not  his  blood  will  sink 
into  the  barren  sand.  No !  faithful  to  the  eager  hope 
tliat  now  trembles  in  this  indignant  heart,  'twill  rise  to 
the  common  God  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  cry 
alo;id  tor  vengeance  on  his  aocurs'd  destroyer's  head. 

Piz.     Be  that  peril  mine. 

RoL.  (Throwing  himself  at  his  feet.)  Behold  me  at 
thy  feet.  Me,  Rolla ! — ^Me,  the  preserver  of  thy  life  !— 
Me,  that  have  never  yet  bent  or  bow'd  before  created 
man  ! — In  humble  agony  I  sue  to  thee — prostrate  I  im- 
|jlore  thee,  but  spare  that  child,  and  I  will  be  thy  slave. 

Piz.  Rolla !  still  art  thou  free  to  go — this  boy  remains 
with  rae. 

Rot..  (Rise.)  Then  was  this  sword  heaven's  gift, 
T.<^  thine !  (Seizes  the  child.)  Who  moves  one  step  to 
i'fUovr  me,  dies  upon  the  spot.        [Exit  with  the  child. 

Piz.  Pursue  him  instantly — ^but  b-pare  his  life.  (Ex- 
ef  mt  Almacro  and  soldiers.)  With  what  fury  he  defends 
hijii.<elf !  He  fells  them  to  the  ground— ana  now 

Enter  Almagro. 

Axjf .  Three  of  thy  brave  soldiers  are  already  vic- 
1  -n?  to  thy  command  to  spare  this  madman's  life ;  and 
it  he  once  gain  the  thicket 

Piz.  Spare  him  no  longer.  (Exit  Almagro.)  Their 
run*  must  reach  him — he'U  yet  escape — holloa  to  those 
f:or«e— the  Peruvian  sees  them — and  now  he  turns 
among  the  rocks— then  is  his  retreat  cut  off. 

Rolla  crosses  the  wooden  bridge,  pursued  by  the  sol- 
diers ;  they  fire  at  him ;  a  shot  strikes  him. 

Piz.    Now  !  quick !  quick !  seize  the  child ! 

[RoUa  retreats  by  tlie  back  ground  bearing  offtlie  child. 

Re-enter  Almagro. 

AiJM.  By  hell  I  he  has  escaped !  and  with  the  child 
unhurt. 

Dat.  No— he  bears  his  death  with  him. — ^Believe 
me^,  I  saw  him  struck  upon  the  side. 

Piz.  But  the  child  is  sav'd— Alonzo's  child !  Oh ! 
the  furies  of  disappointed  vengeance. 

Auf .  Away  with  the  revenge  of  wordfl — ^let  us  to 
dee<i*.  Forget  not  we  have  acquired  the  knowled^ 
•jf  the  socret  pass,  which  throu^i  the  rocky  cavenrs 


gloom  brings  thee  at  once  to  tlie  strong  hold,  where  are 
lodef'd  their  women  and  their  trcasurtv«». 

Piz.  Right,  Almagro !  Swift  as  thy  thought  draw 
forth  a  daring  and  a  chosen  band — I  will  not  wait  for 
numbers.  Stay,  Almagro ! — ^Valverde  is  informed  El- 
vira dies  to-day  1 

Alm.    He  is — and  one  request  alone  she 

Piz.    I'll  hear  of  none ! 

Alm.  The  boon  is  small — 'tis  but  for  tlie  noviciate 
habit  which  you  first  beheld  her  in.  She  wishes  not  to 
suffer  in  the  gaudy  trappings  which  remind  her  of  her 
shame. 

Piz.  Well,  do  as  thou  wilt— but  tell  Valverde,  that, 
at  our  return,  as  his  life  shall  answer  it,  to  let  mc  hear 
that  she  is  dead.  [Exeunt  severally. 


Nrt^^N^i^M^M^M^Mtfk^ 


FLOWERS. 

BY  GEO.  TEN  EYCK  SHELDON. 
I 

I  DO  love  flowers !  for  tliey  bring 
A  balm  for  my  lone  heart ; 

And  oil  their  beauties  I  will  sing. 
Till  flowers  and  beauty  part 

n 

I  do  love  flowers !  for  they  shed 

A  iragrance  all  around. 
In  them,  when  a  pale  invalid, 

The  sweotest  gift  I  found. 

m 

I  do  love  flowers !  for  tliey  bloom. 
And  with  the  willow's  wave 

They  mingle  now  their  rich  perfume, 
Over  a  sister's  grave. 

IV 

I  do  love  flowers  ?  for  they  bless 
Earth's  children  one  and  all — 

Giving  to  all  a  loveliness, 
To  each  a  coronal. 


I  do  love  flowers !  for  they  breathe 

A  language  full  of  love. 
They  sooth  my  heart,  tliat  oft  dotli  grieve 

For  loved  ones  gone  above. 

VI 

I  do  love  flowers !  for  they  strew 

My  pathway  to  the  tomb — 
Oh  ?  may  they  grow  where  thorns  once  grew, 

And  on  my  grave  find  room. 
When  I  ascend  with  the  morning  dew 

Where  flowers  perennial  bloom. 

New  York,  May,  1816. 


THE  FOP'S  SOLILOQUY. 
(Delivered  after  stepping  Into  a  mud  paddle.) 

With  strange  infatuation. 

Our  city  corporation,  ♦ 

Lumbering  'neath  the  inflation 

Ever  caused  by  pride  of  station, 

Still  oppose  th'  cmanciimtion 

Of  our  streets  from  mud's  vexation ; 

Hence  glazed  leather's  ruination — 

Hence  new  casimere's  damnation. 

Oh !  for  their  excoriation — 

They're  a  blight  upon  the  nation,    t.  j.  s.  jr. 
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PUTNAM— OR  NEW  YORK  IN  1776. 

*    SKETCH    OF    THE    BBVQLUTIOX. 


I 


CBAPTBK   I. 

I  COOL  moming  in  the  jear  1776 
fouiid  the  25,000  inhabitante  of 
the  beleaguered   city  of   New 
.   York  in  a  atate  of  excitement 
slightly  bordering  upon  the  ex- 
J  traordinary.     Many  causee  of 
f  excitement  existed  among  those 
1  people.    The  smoking  niins  of 
^  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
"  houses  poisoned  the  altnospbere 
**  with    their    exhalations,    and 
there  were  strange  rumors  a- 
-  broad  concerning  the  origin  of 
a  conflt^irBtion  as  mysterious  as 
destructiTe.    Numerons  citizens 
had,  on  the  morning  to  which  we  particularly  al- 
lude, been  harried  to  the  Prorost  in  the  Park, 
where,  it  was  slated,  they  would  be  kept  until 
able  10  prove  their  loj-alty  to  King  George,  and 
their  non- participation  in  the  act  of  incendiarism 
which  well  nigh  baDished  aught  (hat  was  called 
N«w   York  from   visible  stay  upon   Manhattan 
Island.    A  loyalist,  well  known  for  his  insulting 
boastings,  bad  been  hanged  at  the  coiner  of  Cherry 
and  Roosevelt  streets,  and  this  event  made  the 
British  soldiery  still  more  brutal,  more  insolent, 
more  oppressive  and  violent  than  before — and  that 
was  bad  enough  in  all  reason.     And  then,  again, 
the  churches,  conveTte<)  into  prison  houses  and 
batracks,  aroused  every  )ibeTty -loving  heart  to  im 
pel  its  owner  to  deeds  of  justice  and  vengeance, 
Exdtement  prevailed  throughout  the  city.    News 
of  the  battle  of  Yorktown  and  the  defeat  of  Cotn- 
wallis  exasperated  the  British  to  a  painful  ilegree, 
and  caused  them  to  order  all  the  American,  or  "re- 
bel" inhabitants  to  don  the  English  uniform  and 
do  duty  as  a  military  patrol  like  true  Britons. 

The  morning  on  which  our  sketch  opens  had 
witnessed  this  last  tyrannical  and  ungenerous 
mandate,  and  in  consequence,  the  streets  were  filled 
with  brawling  squads  each  one  of  which  dispersed 
only  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  good  hard  fight 
between  the  opposing  political  elements. 

About  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  two  uncouth  figures 
were  seen  to  issue  from  a  small  Dutch-built  cot- 
tage  on  the  upper  part  of  the  King's  Farm,'  The 
eldest  of  these  personages  was  most  remarkable 
for  the  slovenliness  of  his  appearance.  He  wore 
no  coat,  the  absence  of  which  rendered  most  un- 
pleasantly apparent  a  linen  garment  upon  whose 
sleeres  the  conglomerated  soil-spots  of  at  least 


a  month  could  but  sicken  the  vision  of  a  cleanly 
person.  The  individual  thus  negligent  wore  a 
vest,  but  it  was  not  buttoned,  and  over  it  was  dis- 
played his  scabbanJIess  hanger.  A  dusky  buff 
pail  of  breeches,  a  slouched  hat  with  the  insignia 
of  the  conlinentalers  above  the  rim,  and  an  un- 
polished pair  of  boots  completed  the  uniform  of 
Israel  Putnam.  His  companion  was  his  ne- 
phew. Colonel  Putnam.  His  garb  was  in  little 
better  order  than  the  General's.  In  his  hand  he 
carried  a  large  piece  of  raw  meat  which  was  to 
serve  the  twain  for  their  dinner.  Thus  shocking- 
ly attired,  and  with  such  plebeian  adjuncts,  it  was 
these  geotlen:ien's  delight  to  parade,  most  pom- 
pously, before  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  British 
oBicerB.  And  we  may  here  remark,  tnpaaant, 
(hat  our  officers  were  more  notorious  for  bravery 
than  gallantry;  courage  than  propriety  of  dress. 

Our  worthy  and  brave  couple  moodily  wended 
their  way  to  the  Park.  Into  this  enclosure  they 
had  scarcely  placed  their  footsteps  ere  the  w^U 
ings  of  the  prisoners  confided  to  the  caie  of  that 
male  Lucretia  Borgia,  Provost  Marshal  Cnnning- 
ham,  assaulted  (heir  hearing. 

"By  all  roy  counlrj-'s  hopes"  said  Putnam, 
clenching  both  his  hands,  "  I  should  like  to  let 
out  the  life-blood  of  the  villain  who  has  the  charge 
of  yonder  prison," 

"  Ay !  Israel,"  responded  the  other,  "  there  are 
many  whose  hands  itch  to  get  at  tbat  murderous 
rascal's  heart." 

''  The  infamous  scoundrel — he  will  yet  smell 
brimstone  I"  exclaimed  Putnam. 

"  Do  you  know, Israel,"  said  the  nephew, "  that 
eight  of  our  people  were  yesterday  buried  in  the 
yard  of  the  Provost .'" 

"  Do  I  not  know  i(  >"  ejactulnted  Putnam  bit- 
terly. "The  wretch  poisons  their  food, or  cuts 
their  throats  at  midnight.  They  say  that  the  yard 
is  now  filled  with  butchered  victims,  and  that, 
henceforth,  the  old  redoubt  is  to  be  the  principal 
burial  place."* 

"  By  my  soul's  salvation  her^  he  comes." 

As  the  Colonel  spoke,  a  tall,  but  sinewy  man 
crossed  a  plat  of  grass  and  stood  before  them, 

"  Well  Cunningham,"  said  Putnam,  addressing 
this  personage,  "  what  new  scheme  of  infamy  is 
on  foot  this  morning  i" 

"  Oh !  nothing  ia  on  foot  as  yet.  General,"  said 
Cunningham,  emphasizing  the  last  word,  "  we 
have  made  a  few  more  arrests  and  hope  to  secure 
the  incendiaries." 

"  Take  good  care,"  said  Putnam,  "  that  you  do 

*  This  old  redoubt  whs  called  the  Mount,  and  was 
at  the  comer  of  Grace  and  Lumlwr  streets.  In  die  old 
Naarou  slreel  church,  now  the  post  office,  were  ttaiee 
thODSaod  Americans,  and  il  is  not  to  be  wouderod  al, 
ihatthe  rcdoubi  was  Irequendy  disturbed  by  the  spade 
of  the  grave  digger. 
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not  posh  this  matter  beyond  the  stretch  of  pru- 
dence— that's  all." 

"Oh!  hia  majestylB  servants  weU  know  the 
boands  to  which  they  are  limited,  and  they  are 
too  careful  of  their  reputation  to  overstep  them. 
By-the-way ,  gentlemen,  do  you  go  to  the  square  ?^* 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

*'  Well,*'  said  Cunningham  maliciously,  as  he 
pnrsaed  his  way,  **  you  will,  perchance,  encoun- 
ter  rare  sport  Many  of  your  compatriot  officers 
are  to  be  paraded  for  inspection,  as  it  is  supposed 
they  are  manufactured  from  some  of  ourileserters  ** 

"  Indeed  !**  shouted  Putnam  with  a  show  of 
amazement. 

"  Indeed  !**  echoed  Cunningham,  '<  and  I  advise 
yon  to  return  to  your  lodgings,  or  perhaps  you 
may  be  included  in  the  motley  review."  So  say- 
ing he  passsd  on  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of 
the  Pntnams. 

•«  J) n  me  !»*  growled  Putnam  between  his 

clenched  teeth,  *<  Pd  like  to  make  some  of  these 
insolent  fellows  bite  the  dust !" 

"  Had  we  not  better  take  that  scoundrel's  ad- 
vice and  remain  where  we  are  r* 

"No!*'  almost  yelled  Putnam.  "True,  our 
hands  are  tied  in  a  measure,  but  wo  to  him  who 
wantonly  insults  me !  Come  to  the  residence  of 
Sir  William  Howe." 

The  twain  then  passed  through  Broadway,  and 
stopped  to  contemplate  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
which,  here  and  there,  bore  marks  of  its  es- 
cape from  the  ruin  that  threatened  it  on  the 
night  of  the  great  fire.  While  they  were  no- 
ting the  progress  which  the  flames  had  made,  a 
knock-kneed  lad  in  the  costume  of  a  British  mid- 
shipman issued  from  the  church,  crossed  the  street 
and  passed  timidly  behind  them. 

*'  He  looks  rather  shy  since  the  flogging  I  gave 
him  on  the  Kolch  water,"t  remarked  the  Colonel, 
as  he  pointed  after  the  midshipman. 

** Curse  him!  had  I  known  his  rank  at  that 
time,  your  blows  would  not  have  been  the  only 
ones  he  would  have  borne  on  that  day." 

"  Humph !"  muttered  the  Colonel,  **  I  have 
flogged  Prince  William  Henry  of  England.  Some 
of  these  days,  if  he  is  fortunate,  he  will  be  king. 
i  wonder  if  history  will  give  me  any  credit  for 
out- skating  and  milling  a  sailor  prince !" 

••  I  don't  know,"  grumbled  Putnam,  •«  nor  do  I 
care.     Let's  on  to  Sir  William  Howe's  vicinity." 

CHAPTEE  n. 

The  residence  of  Sir  William  Howe  was  at  the 
south  end  of  Broadway  near  the  Battery.    At 

*  Hanover  square. 

t  The  Kolch  water  was  a  great  skating  pond  upon 
vhich  the  American  and  British  officers  were  wont  to 
l^lay  their  skating  powers. 


the  time  of  these  occurrences  the  city  was  made 
up  of  4200  houses,  so  that  the  Park  then  might 
have  been  considered  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
York.  (At  a  later  period,  when  the  pre«ent  City 
Hall  was  erected,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  inha- 
bitants that  nobody  would  live  above  Chambers 
street.  For  this  potent  reason  the  back  of  the 
huilding  tvas  built  of  red  freestone  instead  of  mar- 
ble.) Our  two  military  friends  had  not  to  walk 
far  ere  they  reached  Howe's  house.  Holding  to 
his  meat  with  a  courageous  grasp,  the  Colonel 
raised  the  ponderous  knocker  attached  to  the  up- 
per half  of  the  door  and  summoned  the  servant. 

«« Where  is  Sir  William  ?'• 

•*  Gone  to  the  Cofiee  House." 

"  Then,"  said  Putnam,  "  we  must  hasten  down 
Beaver  street.  Sir  William  rarely  goes  to  that 
place  unless  called  by  official  business.  Depend 
upon  it  there  is  something  brewing." 

This  cofiee  house,  of  which  all  record  is  lost, 
was  the  chief  resort  of  the  British  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  It  was  there  they  daily  met,  se- 
parating at  night,  the  naval  gentry  to  repair  to  the 
house  of  Admiral  Digby  and  the  military  to  that 
of  Sir  William  Howe. 

As  Putnam  and  his  nephew  came  in  sight  of 
the  house  the  roll  of  a  drum  was  heard  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, behind  whom  were  all  the  officers  under  his 
command  walking  two  abreast.  Our  couple  halt- 
ed to  allow  them  to  pass.  Sir  William,  perceiving 
them,  raised  his  hat,  and  also  checking  his  steps, 
cordially  extended  his  hand  to  Putnam. 

"  What  now !"  cried  Putnam  inquiringly. 

•*  Nothing  more  than  a  common  occurrence,'* 
replied  Sir  William. 

«*  Which  means,"  responded  Putnam  with  a  bit- 
ter accent,  •*  that  an  act  of  tyranny  is  to  be  per- 
formed." 

*•  Call  it  what  you  may,  friend,"  stud  Sir  Wil- 
liam courteously,  waving  his  hand  and  recom- 
mencing his  walk,  "  my  duty  is  imperative,  and 
these  acts  must  be  done  by  some  one.  We  go 
now  to  inspect  the  line  of  the  officers  in  the  Am- 
erican service.  It  is  reported  that,  as  fast  as  our 
men  desert  they  are  taken  by  your  forces  and  con- 
verted into  captains,  lieutenants,  colonels  and  ma- 
jors. It  is  therefore  necessary  that,  now  and 
then,  your  officers  should  bear  inspection.  Come» 
gentlemen,  to  the  Battery."  Putnam  and  his  ne- 
phew followed  them. 

Quite  an  imposing  martial  display  was  there. 
All  the  American  officers  in  the  city  had  been  ar* 
rested  an^  disarmed.  They  were  securely  hem* 
med  in  by  files  of  soldiers  formed  into  a  square. 
The  officers  stepped  within  the  lines  and  confront- 
ed the  prisoners.    Each  one  of  these  was  chal- 
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lenged,  and  as  he  proved  that  he  was  no  deserter 
was  allowed  to  take  his  departure.  The  last  man 
challenged  was*  a  short,  simple  looking  captain 
from  York  Co.  Pennsylvania. 

"  That  man,"  said  a  young  British  officer  whom 
we  shall  call  Major  Bleakly,  <*was  under  my 
command  for  two  years.** 

**  Pray,  how  do  you  know  that,  sir  ?'*  indignant- 
ly questioned  Putnam. 

"  I  am  not  ohliged  to  make  you  any  reply," 
quickly  returned  ihe  young  officer  as  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  utmost  height. 

**  You  will  confer  an  obligation  upon  me  by 
answering  the  General,  nevertheless,"  said  Sir 
William  Howe  with  a  gesture  of  displeasure. 

"  Well  then,"  cried  Major  Bleakly,  ••  he  has  a 
scar  over  the  right  eyebrow,  and  by  that  scar  I 
recognize  a  deserter  from  the  common  ranks  of 
the  troops  in  the  service  of  his  majesty." 

"  You  are  certain  that  he  bore  that  scar  two 
years  ago  ?"  remarked  Putnam  interrogatively. 

"  Three  years  ago,  sir,"  replied  the  Major  with 
dignity. 

**  Well," — and  here  Putnam  raised  his  voice  so 
that  it  was  distinctly  heard  by  every  soldier  on 
the  ground, — **  not  a  twelvemonth  has  flown  since 
I  saw  the  wound  which  left  that  mark  dressed  in 
my  camp." 

**  Dare  you  accuse  me  of  having  uttered  a  false- 
hood !"  exclaimed  Bleakly,  his  face  vieing  in  color 
with  his  scarlet  coat. 

**  I  dare  do  anything  that  is  just  and  right," 
sneered  Putnam.  '*  But  I  presume  you  are  simply 
mistaken  in  this  matter.  Sir  William,"  continued 
Putnam  as  he  suddenly  turned  to  that  personage, 
"  take  my  word  for  it  that  man  never  lingered  a 
farthing  of  your  king's  bounty." 

"  You  are  well  assured  of  that  ?" 

**  As  well  as  of  my  own  identity." 

"  The  man  is  discharged.  Break  up  the  re- 
view." 

The  soldiers  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  their 
quarters,  and  the  British  officers,  looking  down- 
cast and  moody,  followed  Sir  William  to  the  Cof- 
fee House.  Putnam  and  his  nephew  remained 
among  their  compatriots. 


CHAPTER   III. 

About  two  hours  after  the  events  above  consi- 
dered, the  coffee  house  presented,  within,  a  very 
animated  scene.  All  the  officers  of  the  enemy 
had  collected,  and  were  engaged  in  riotous  con- 
verse, as  well  as  other  pastimes,  such  af  drinking 
bad  ale  and  playing  at  bagatdle,  a  game  of  which 
they  all  seemed  passionately  fond.  One  of  the 
company,  and  only  one,  wore  a  clouded  brow. 


and  that  one  was  Major  Bleakly.  Feeling  the 
utmost  contempt  for  what  was  considered  the  ille- 
gitimate rank  of  an  American  general,  the  British 
officers  had  rallied  Bleakly  upon  the  cavalier 
treatment  he  had  received  on  the  Battery  from 
Putnam — the  apparent  sanction  Sir  Wm.  Howe 
had  given  that  treatment — and  the  cool,  the  meek, 
manner  in  which  the  major  deported  under  the 
severe  infliction.  The  major  was  weak  minded, 
but  withal  brave.  When  we  say  brave,  we  should 
qualify  the  word ;  for  true  bravery  and  a  weak 
mind  can  scarcely  go  together.  The  major  did 
not  know  what  pkysieal  fear  was,  but  his  moral 
courage  was  a  homcepathic  commodity  which  he 
used  in  doses  really  infinitesimal.  The  raillery 
of  his  comrades  had  inflamed  his  worst  passions. 
His  vanity  was  dreadfully  wounded,  and  he 
thirsted  for  revenge  upon  the  man  whose  rough 
remarks  had  caused  the  blow  to  be  dealt. 

**  Come,  come,  nlajor,"  said  a  young  midship- 
man, who  had  witnessed  all  that  had  passed, 
"  why  heed  the  insults  of  a  savage  ?" 

"Why '."cried  the  major,  grinding  his  teeth, 
••  because  those  insults  are  heeded  by  my  bre- 
thren.   What  care  I  for  the  color  of  the  serpent 
if  his  sting  poisons  the  current  of  my  blood !" 
«*  Well,  what  will  you  do  ?" 
"  Shoot  him  when  next  we  meet." 
*«  He  is  too  cautious  to  permit  you.    There  is 
but  one  course  that  you  can  pursue  with  honor." 
"Name  it!"  exclaimed  Bleakly,  "if  it  will 
reach  the  desired  end  I  will  about  it  at  once." 

*•  Whenever  you  may  meet  this  fellow,  grossly 
outrage  his  feelings,  and  take  advantage  of  his 
rage  to  force  him  into  an  honorable  meeting." 
"  I  will !  I  will !" 

The  last  monosyllable  was  but  articulated  when 
the  door  of  the  tap-room  opened  to  admit  Putnam 
and  his  nephew.  From  noisy  hilarity  there  was 
an  instantaneous  change  to  the  silence  of  surprise. 
Bleakly  turned  as  pale  as  ashes.  The  intruders 
— ^for  they  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light — 
seated  themselves  quietly  at  a  side  table  and  called 
for  the  services  of  an  attendant,  who  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  the  landlord. 
"  What  shall  it  be  gentlemem  .?  ale  ? 

"  Ale !  Pah !  Slops  you  mean !  No  !  Give 
me  some  whiskey." 

The  landlord  hesitated,  but  a  look  such  as 
might  have  flashed  from  the  Iron  Son's  eye  when 
he  bearded  the  wolf  in  his  lair,  determined  the 
host  to  obey  the  command. 

"  Now,"  resumed  Putnam  when  a  black  bottle 
and  a  couple  of  glasses  stood  upon  the  table,  '*  let 
us  have  some  bread  and  cheese." 

These  luxuries  were  also  promptly  placed  be- 
fore the  intrepid  couple.    At  this  moment  Major 
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Bleakly  called  to  a  beautiful  Newfoundland  dog 
of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and,  coolly 
^olng  to  the  table,  broke  a  piece  of  the  bread, 
laid  it  upon  the  comer,  and  pointing  to  it,  bade  the 
brute  eat  it. 

'*  Landlord !"  shouted  Putnam,  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  Bleakly,  •*  is  it  an  English  custom  to 
feed  dogs  at  the  tables  of  strangers  in  a  house  of 
public  entertainment !" 

"  Certainly  not — I  believe  not,  sir,"  stammered 
the  fear-stricken  Boniface. 

•*  Major  Bleakly,"  said  Putnam  sternly,  ••  do 
yon  mean  this  as  an  insult  ?" 

"  If  you  like." 

•*  I  never  like  to  be  insulted.  Nor  do  I  object 
to  an  offensive  action,  provided  it  is  performed 
without  an  insulting  motive." 

"  Sir,"  said  Bleakly  coolly,  while  his  comrades 
in  aims  and  loyalty  gathered  about  him,  "  I  con- 
sider my  dog  quite  as  good  as  ydurself .  If  you 
dislike  to  dine  with  him  upon  this  table  you  can 
remove  to  some  other." 

"  Who  will  have  it  so  ?" 

«•  I  will !" 

••  Curse  your  smooth  face,"  shouted  Putnam, 
"  I  will  wring  your  neck  as  I  would  a  chicken's 
ere  I  am  done  with  you !  For  the  present  think 
of  that."  A  large  glass  full  of  whiskey  was 
hurled  in  the  face  of  the  Englishman.  There 
lesounded,  in  the  room,  one  loud  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, and  then  all  was  as  still  as  the  grave. 

"  Xaiael  Putnam,"  said  the  major,  quietly  wip- 
ing his  face  with  a  fine  cambric  'kerchief,  "  you 
most  fight  me." 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  Choose  your  weapons." 

"  Swords." 
Name  your  place  and  time." 
Oh,  as  for  the  time,  major,"  responded  Put- 
nam good  humoredly,  **  I  am  fond  of  fighting,  and 
the  sooner  we  get  at  it  the  better.  We  will  fight 
immediately.  The  place  must  be  retired,  for  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  interrupted." 

"  Shall  we  say  back  of  the  red  cottage  on  the 
Farm  .'"  inquired  the  little  midshipman  before  al- 
luded to. 

**  No,"  was  the  careless  response  of  Putnam, 
'^  it  sh^  be  at  the  Mount." 

"  Come  on  then,  sir,"  cried  Bleakly  impatiently, 
*'  it  is  full  time  that  the  insolence  of  rebels  and 
traitors  like  you  had  a  lesson  by  which  they 
Blight  profit." 

^  They  can  never  learn  snch  a  lesson  from 
either  King  George  or  his  minions." 

These  were  the  last  words  spoken  before  the 
party,  bent  on  bloodshed,  reached  the  ground  se- 
lected for  the  duel. 

The  shadows  of  night  were  beginning  to  fall 
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when  the  seconds  announced  all  the  preliminaries 
settled.  For  twenty-five  minutes  two  men  strove, 
with  all  their  power,  to  take  each  other's  lives. 
The  group  which  stood  near  uttered  no  sound 
save  that  caused  by  the  drawing  of  breath  through 
■clenched  teeth.  Every  face  was  cast  in  a  stern 
mould"— every  eye  gleamed  in  anticipation  of  a 
feast  upon  blood.  Suddenly  the  sword  of  Bleak- 
ly flew  into  the  air,  and  after  describing  sundry 
gyrations,  fell  pointwise  into  the  earth  and  broke 
in  twain. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?"  asked  Bleakly  in  a  husky 
and  sullen  tone. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Putnam.  "I  would  ask 
you  to  take  up  your  sword  again,  but  it  is  use- 
less. I  regard  you  as  an  enemy  on  the  field  of 
battle.  You  have  the  choice  of  life  or  death. 
Confess  yourself  a  liar,  and  apologise  for  the  gra- 
tuitous outrage  committed  upon  me,  and  you  live. 
Refuse,  and  you  die." 

The  officer  struggled  powerfully  with  his  emo- 
tions. 

**  Have  you  chosen  ?"  savagely  demanded  Put- 
nam, with  his  sword  poised  in  the  atmosphere. 

•*  I  have." 

"  Will  you  live  or  die  ?" 

"  Die." 

A  cry  of  horror  went  up  to  heaven.  A  whiz- 
zing noise  was  heard  through  the  air.  The  man- 
gled remains  of  Major  Bleakly  were  stretched 
upon  the  ground.  Silently  the  English  officers 
bore  away  the  gory  burden.  As  they  vanished 
from  his  sight,  Putnam  turned,  looked  upon  the 
Mount  which  showed  traces  of  the  recent  appli- 
cation of  the  spade,  and  said  to  the  colonel,  **  Be- 
fore midnight  at  least  a  dozen  of  our  poor  martyrs 
will  find  their  last  resting  place  beneath  the  ground 
we  stand  on.     For  ail  this  I  have  taken  but  one 
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life. 


Bleakly  was  mourned  among  those  who  had 
been  his  companions,  because  he  had  been  a  man 
in  whom  they  found  their  model  of  courage  and 
intellect.  Sir  William  Howe  never  asked  any 
very  particular  questions  concerning  the  major's 
death.  In  his  home  dispatches  he  simply  stated 
that  Bleakly  had  been  massacred  by  a  small  off- 
shoot of  the  rebel  forces.  The  body  was  intened 
in  St.  Paul's  Yard,  and  over  it  was  placed  a  simple 
wooden  tablet  on  which  was  inscribed  the  rank 
and  age  of  him  whose  mortal  remains  were  molder- 
ing  away  beneath. 

The  morning  following  the  duel  found  Putnam 
and  the  colonel  upon  the  spot  dedicated  to  the 
bloody  memory  of  the  previous  evening.  The 
earth  was  not  as  they  had  left  it. 

"  See,"  remarked  Putnam,  "  I  told  you  that  one 
life  was  a  poor  recompense  for  the  many  lives 
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Cunningliain  would  destroy ;  and  bebold  the  proof 
of  my  aasertion  in  the  fresh  mold  heret^utfl," 

"  Yet,  for  all,"  said  the  colonel,  with  a  shudder, 
"  you  slew  him  as  an  Indian  slays," 

"  Bah  !"  waa  the  reply,  "  a  red  coat  is  worse 
than  a  red  skin," 

The  twain  walked  away. 

N,  B.— It  is  a  wdl  auihenlicated  feet  thai  during  ilie 
jear  1T76  Putnam  was  never  oallod  by  any  olher  title 
than  "  The  General  1"  ' 

New  York,  May,  1346. 


THE    TABLEAU    VIVANT; 


EIGHO!  it  is  impossible  to  suit 
oneself,"  said  a  lovely  prl, 
,  deputing  [y,  after  looking 
[  through  porte-feuille,  annual 
r  and  print,  on  the  table,  and 
V  tossing  the  last  from  her 
••  have  half  a  mind  to  give  up 
Ct  the  search ;  but,  no,  I  cannot 
'  — yet  what  tableau  shall  I 
taker 

"  N*importe .'  it  will  surely 

Toiee,  which  Helen  knew 

"  Aubrey !  eavesdropper 
"  Nay,  Helen,  how  could  I,  when  I  came 
unperceived,  disturb  that  pretty  listlessoess, 
sweeter  revery  ?    Let  me  select  the  prettiest  for 
you — yet  I  already  despmr  of  Rnding  anything 
worthy  of  auch  '  sweet  eicellence,' " 

So  saying,  he  commenced  ransacking  the  porti 
feuille,  and  rejecting  all,  bad  nearly  given  up  the 
search,  when  a  really  exquisite  design  caught  and 
quickly  riveted  his  attention.  It  was  of  a  girl, 
with  a  sweetly  pensive  expression  from  her  down- 
cast eye,  seated,  with  her  beautifully  rounded  anna 
encircling  the  neck  of  a  faithful- look ii^  bound, 
which  was  standing  on  a  footstool,  looking  ear- 
nestly up  into  the  face  of  his  mistress ;  behind 
her,  on  a  pedestal,  waa  the  boy-god,  leaning  on 
her  shoulder,  and  mischievonsly  and  contemplu- 
onsly  pointing  to  the  hound — underneath  were 
written  the  words,  "  Jh,  t'U  itoit  aussi  fidileP 
(Ah,  if  As  were  as  faithful !)  which  the  maiden  if 
supposed  to  say,  alluding  to  the  faithless  and 
flckJenees  of  lore,  and  fidelity  of  the  dog. 

"  Enchanting  t  exquisite  1"  exclumed  Aubrey ; 
"  search  all  the  print-shops,  you'll  never  find  any- 
thing half  BO  lovely.  It  is  almost  worthy — Helen. 
You  shall  have  Castor — he  stands  a  still  as  Cas- 
t«  and  Pollux  in  marble," 


"  But  Cupid  ?" 

"  True,"  said  Aubrey,  and  those  words  seemed 
have  jarred  and  caused  to  vibrate  some  discor- 
dant string;  for,  after  a  pause,  he  mid,  with  much 
warmth,  '*  true,  Cupid  died  long  ago  !" 

said  Helen  ;  "  some  day  last  winter, 
during  the  pre$*ure." 

Longer  still,"  Nghed  Aubrey;  and  he  added, 
with  bitterness,  "  there  are  those  who  think  be 
long  since  snapped  bis  strings  in  despair  of  ever 
piercing  another  heart,  and,  like  Niobe,  wept  him- 

■  Oh,  he  did,  he  did,  and  his  little  image  stands 
the  pedestal  in  my  own  boudoir,"  said  the  gay 
and  ihonghtless,  but  really  affectionate  girl,  clap- 
ping her  little  hands  together  in  her  beautiful 
glee;  "we  can  have  the  lemblanet,  if  not  the 
•taiity,  in  the  tableau." 

"  Out  upon  the  iemblanee,  and  radity  there  is 
lone,"  said  Aubrey ;  and  he  added,  in  a  low  and 
melancholy  tone,  "  What  is  love, '  but  a  name — 

shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame !'  Is  it  not 
so,  Helen  !  should  I  not  deem  it  so  r 

Now,  of  all  persons  in  her  little  world,  Aubrey 
St.  Clair  was  the  last  among  all  her  very  dear 
friends,  with  whom,  just  at  that  juncture,  Helen 
Leslie  would  have  wished  a  serious  tite  a  titt, 
and  just  for  these  reasoDS,  gentle  reader ;  tbey 
had  been  long  affianced— Aubrey,  an  orphan,  and 
distant  cousin,  had  dwelt  with  her  under  her  fa- 
ther's roof  from  infancy ;  and  Helen  felt  for  him 
the  strongest  auction,  though  her  love  partook 
greatly  of  the  character  of  that  which  she  might 
have  felt  for  a  brother.  She  had,  from  childhood, 
confided  to  him  her  every  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  He  had  sorrowed  when  she  sorrowed, 
and  laughed  when  she  laughed ;  and  he  cherished 
for  her  a  deep,  pure,  and  tender  love ;  and  though 
impassioned  and  impetuous,  it  also  approached 
the  holy  love  borne  a  sister — a  love,  which  nei- 
ther time,  distance,  nor  circumstance  could  change 
or  dissipate. 

Aubrey  St.  Clair  bad  been  ever  patient  and  un- 
tiring in  bis  devotion  to  study — a  thoughtful,  se- 
date, meditative  boy — a  reading,  dreaming,  enthn- 
siastic  youth,  he  had  amassed  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  but  the  garden  of  poesy  was 
his  favored  realm — here  would  he  stray,  lost  in 
wonder  and  delight — and  though  unknown  to 
any,  be  had  strewn  many  beautiful  flowers  on  the 
Parnassian  mount,  and  might  well  have  hoped  to 
wear  laurels  which  would  have  long  been  green. 
He  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  creatiDnB,  bright 
beyond  imagining. 

But  to  retam  to  Helen.  Though  she,  in  her 
early  youth,  gladly  consented  to  their  betrothal ; 
believing,  with  her  uAoJt  soul,  and  in  the  single- 
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nets  of  her  heart»  there  lived  not  the  being  to 
whom  she  could  more  willingly  or  more  entirely 
entrust  her  happiness  than  to  her  <*  dear  Aubrey  ;*' 
60  she  still  thought,  though  meanwhile  she  had 
changed  materially.    From  the  artless,  confiding, 
ingenious  child,  Helen  Leslie  had  become  the 
beantLiul,  enchanting,  lovely  girl — the  fascinat- 
ing, admired,  caressed,  and  idolized  belle.    Yet, 
amid  all  this  admiration,  enough  to  turn  graver 
heads,  Helen  possessed  a  pure  and  affectionate 
heart,   a  clear  and  lively  understanding.     She 
could  not  but  feel  Aubrey's  to  be  a  nature  widely 
different  from  her  own.    He  viewed  already  with 
disgust  those  pleasures  which  leave  naught  but 
satiety  and  disquietude  behind  them;  pleasures 
of  which  she  was  only  on  the  threshold,  and  of 
which  she  had  tasted  as  yet  but  sparingly,  and 
koew  not  their  heartlessness  and  emptiness,  but 
viewed  them  arrayed  in  all  the  glitter  and  "  en- 
chantment which  distance  lends  the  view.'*    The 
admired  of  all,  the  tide  of  her  existence  seemed  to 
flow  and  to  sparkle  in  an  unbroken  stream  of  hap- 
piness, and  we  are  compelled  to  own  that,  in  the 
bewilderment  of  the  life  she  led,  the  thought  of 
Aubrey,  of  his  fervent,  engrossing,  and  undying 
attachment — the  still,  low  voice  in  Helen's  bosom 
that  told  her  of  his  self-sacrificing,  unwaning  at- 
tachment, of  his  truth,  of  his  almost  parental  so- 
licitude and  interest,  was  drowned  in  fashionable 
follies  and  in  the  levity  of  the  hour. 

Aubrey  St.  Clair's  manner,  tastes,  and  feelings, 
ill  fitted  him  for  the  syren  circle  of  which  Helen 
Leslie  was  the  brightest  star.    His  soul  scorned 
the  hollow-heartedness,  the  deceitfulness  of  plea- 
sures which  he  felt  to  be  insufficient  to  confer  hap- 
piness on  a  rational  being.    His  nature  was  en- 
thusiastic and  imaginative— the  self-sufficient  and 
superficial  coxcombs  of  the  day  were  not  society 
for  him ;  his  was  the  touts  loveliness — then,  how 
immeasurable  the  distance  which  separated  Aubrey 
St.  Clair  from  the  throng  of  idlers  who  *'  followed, 
flattered  and  sued"  in  Helen's  train — ^must  he  not 
have  felt  his  superiority  to  such  ?  impossible  he 
ehoukl  not.    His  manners  were  gentle,  his  tone 
low,  his  frame  was  delicate ;  and  though  his  face 
wn  intellectual  in  the  extreme,  yet  it  possessed 
not  that  beauty,  so  dear,  must  I  say,  to  woman's 
heart.    One  read  there  of  acute  sensibility  and 
elevated  thoughts,  of  a  superior  order  of  mind ; 
and  a  refined  observer  would  have  loved  to  dwell 
gp0ii  it — 80  expressive  was  it  of  soul  and  mind — 
M  completely  an  index  of  all  within  the  casket. 
Of  a  proud  nature,  his  feelings  were  exquisitely 
sosoeptible  to  the  smallest  slight  or  wound,  yet 
could  he  not  assume  that  air  of  confidence,  or  still 
note  that  exquisitely  nonchalant  air,  so  necessary 
to  render  one  a  favorite  in  the  gay  circle;  he 


had  not  yet  learned  to  strut  upon  its  little  stage. 
Aubrey  never  reminded  Helen  of  their  betrothal; 
it  was  long  since  he  had  alluded  to  the  now  pain- 
ful subject,  yet  was  he  still  hoping  against  hope, 
that  she  would  awake  from  her  delusive  and  be- 
wildering dream.    All  earth's  powers  could  never 
have  persuaded  him  that  her  talents,  tastes,  or 
feelings  would  have  become  perverted  by  fashion- 
able life,  that  she  would  ever  become  wedded  to 
it,  or  wholly  engrossed  by  it — never  did  it  occur 
to  him  that  the  constant  recurrence  of  variety,  the 
whirl  of  excitement  in  which  she  lived,  would 
render  to  her  the  retirement  of  the  domestic  circle 
irksome  and  insipid — nor  that  the  adulation,  the 
incense,  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty 
might  render  her  vain,  heartless,  and  supercilious. 
Of  such  consequences  he  never  dreamed — ^who 
could  have  foretold  any  change  or  blight  to  so 
much  sweetness,  ingenuousness,  grace,  and  intel- 
ligence?   It  must  have  been  a  sinister  and  cyni- 
cal prophesier — ^we  did  not,  we  do  confess,  nor 
did  Aubrey.     Though,  at  times,  his  poor,  hope- 
sick  heart  was  wrung  by  jealousy,  ever  the  ac- 
companier  of  strof^g  passion,  his  trust  in  Helen 
would  triumph ;  he  would  exclaim,  '*  I  know  her 
noble  natuie,  her  high  principle,  her  truth,  her 
warm  heart.     She  will  never  break  her  plighted 
troth,  she  will  throw  aside  this  strange  infatua- 
tion, and  more  than  reward  me  for  all  my  wake- 
ful nights,  bitter  thoughts,  and  sad  forebodings. 
She  will  be  mine.    I  shall  yet  glory  in  her  genius 
and  affection.    Helen's  heart  is  pure — purity  en- 
circles her  like  the  air  she  breathes.     Every 
thought,  every  expression  is  lovely — and  none 
can  appreciate,  as  I  do,  the  delicacy,  purity,  and 
freshness  of  her  nature." 

It,  indeed,  appeared  to  Aubrey,  that,  of  the  cir- 
cle Helen  moved  in,  she  was  the  sun,  brightening 
every  face  and  gladdening  every  heart,  and  not 
even  a  satellite  were  near !  a  bright  flower  in  a 
desert,  **  a  lovely  line  of  poetry  in  a  world  of 
prose."  Aubrey  still  followed  in  the  beam  of  her 
sunny  smile,  and,  in  the  element  of  happiness 
which  she  breathed,  was  fhe  only  one  who 
sighed. 

Prithee,  excuse  this  long,  very  long  digression, 
gentle  reader. 

"  Nay,  greet  not,  Aubrey,"  said  Helen,  •«  the 
little  Love  will  be  resuscitated,  and  yet  bask  in 
thy  smiles ;  although,  from  the  portentous  length 
of  thy  visage,  it  would  seem  of  rather  doubtful 
truth." 

"  He  would,  indeed,  be  resuscitated,"  said  Au- 
brey, in  a  calm  and  impressive  tone,  •*  if  one  true 
and  faithful  heart  could  revive  him !" 

"  Yet  remember,  Aubrey,  they  tell  us  of  old  he 
is  only  happy  in  smiles,  the  merry,  sportive  little 
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god  !  he  snaps  his  fingers  after  sunny  smiles  are 
withdrawn— warmth  is  his  life  and  element.  And, 
now,  I  have  read  thee  a  homily  on  love,  I  must 

away  for ,  where  I  shall  expect  to  see  thee 

decked  in  sweetest  smiles.     Au  revoir.'* 

So  saying,  she  gaily  kissed  her  hand  to  Au- 
brey, and  tripped  out  of  the  room — and  he  did 
smile,  even  at  the  memory  of  her  smiles. 

Aubrey  had  determined  to  know  on  the  mor- 
row the  worst  fate  had  in  reserve  for  him.  Hope 
deferred  had  made  his  heart  sick — he  with  despe- 
ration resolved  to  tell  Helen  of  his  intended  em- 
barkation for  Europe  in  a  few  days — though  did 
she  but  utter  then  one  kind,  joy-giving,  or  encour- 
aging word,  the  whole  world  could  offer  nought 
to  tempt  him  from  her  side.  Will  she  utter  the 
soft  word  ? 


Helen,  in  her  young  and  unshadowed  loveli- 
ness, was  the  gayest  of  the  gay  that  night ;  her 
"  beauty's  light"  gladdened  every  heart,  and  every 
countenance  met  hers  with  smjles,  which  were  re- 
flected in  her  own — ^the  beautiful  are  ever  joyous. 
Yet  even  Helen's  lovely  brow  was  shaded  when 
fhose  brightly-roving,  bewildering  eyes  rested  on 
the  pale  and  anxious  countenance  of  Aubrey,  and 
one  could  see  those  beauteous  lashes  quickly  cast 
down  when  his  restless  and  disturbed  glance  met 
hers ;  yet  the  jest,  the  laugh,  the  song  went  on — 
many,  beautiful,  and  reherchi  were  the  compli- 
ments whispered  in  Helen's  ear  that  night.  Au- 
brey entered  not  the  charmed  ring,  yet  though  she 
appeared  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  was 
^  alone,  **  heard,  felt,  and  seen" — every  motion, 
every  look,  every  word,  was  caught  and  treasured 
up  as  food  for  "  Memory,  young  Love's  shadow;" 
enough  for  him  to  gaze  his  fill  on  that  bright  face 
— ^it  might  be  his  "  last,  long,  lingering  gaze." 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  Aubrey  approach  He- 
len. He  then  told  her,  in  low  and  hurried  words, 
of  his  intended  departure — how  long,  very  long 
had  he  lived  on  the  hope  of  again  winning  her 
love,  for  he  was  now  painfully  convinced  he  had 
lost  it— of  his  unutterable  anguish  in  the  convic- 
tion— ^he  told  her  that  the  love  he  bore  her  needed 
not  to  be  expressed,  that  she  well  knew  his  deep, 
his  fervent  attachment — better  had  she  never  in- 
spired it,  than  he  should  awake  from  such  a 
dream — a  dream  of  more  than  earthly  happiness, 
for  he  had  madly,  foolishly  dreamed  that  she  re- 
turned it. 

Confused,  agitated,  surprised,  Helen  found  no 
words  for  utterance.  Just  then,  too,  young  Be- 
verton,  the  most  distingui  and  elegant  exquisite  in 

all ,  was  coming  toward  them,  holding  in  his 

hand  a  double  almond  which  he  had  taken  from 


one  shell,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  Helen, 
saying — 

*•  Now  we  shall  see,  Miss  Leslie,  whether  lam 
or  not,  when  *  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind' — for  you 
know  the  Philo-pena  is  the  test  of  friendship  as 
well  as  love — since,  if  it  be  forgotten,  one  is  fear- 
fully  certain  that  the  memory  of  the  donor  is  not 
dwelt  upon  with  pleasure ;  since  you  could  not 
retain  the  recollection  of  it  for  so  short  a  period!" 

"  Taketh  is,  then,  Helen,"  whispered  Aubrey, 
as  he  presented  one  to  her,  '*  on  it  shall  hang  my 
happiness  or  misery — the  fate  of  nations  has  de- 
pended on  as  mere  a  trifle,"  and  he  added,  in  a 
trembling  tone — **  remember,  oh  remember — one 
little  word  from  your  lips  will  decide  whether  I 
»hall  be  a  wanderer  without  aim,  object,  or  end  of 
existence,  or  remain  by  your  side  with  too  much 
of  happiness  for  mortal's  lot." 

**  Why  so  precipitate,  Aubrey  >  so  impetuous  ?" 

"  Precipitate  !  impetuous !  oh  say  not  so,  He- 
len ;  if  you  could  know  this  poor,  weary,  hope- 
sick  heart — ay,  if  you  could  but  know  of  the 
restless,  waking  nights  of  wo—of  the  long,  long, 
listless  days  I  pass,  and  long  have  passed,  you 
wotUd  not,  could  not  think  so !"  So  saying,  and 
almost  choked  with  contending  emotions,  Aubrey 
left  the  room,  nor  entered  it  more  that  night. 

Slowly  and  heavily  passed  to  Helen  the  re- 
maining hours.  A  change  came  over  her  spirit. 
Aubrey  stood  before  her  in  a  new  light.  Never 
before  had  she  appreciated  his  patient,  enduring, 
and  uncomplaining  attachment.  She  reproach- 
fully asked  herself,  how  have  I  rewarded  such  de- 
votion ?  Apparently  with  perfect  recklessness 
and  indifference.  Keen  and  bitter  were  the  pangs 
Helen  felt  that  night  as  she  rested  her  head  on  her 
pillow. 

The  next  day  Aubrey  came  not — ^his  was  des- 
pair unutterable — he  felt  assured,  from  the  few 
words  that  escaped  Helen  in  her  agitation,  that  he 
had  nought  to  hope — he  would  embark  on  the 
morrow — should  see  Helen  in  the  tableau,  which 
was  fixed  for  that  evening.  All  his  preparations 
were  made,  and  he  now  waited  with  feverish  anxi- 
ety the  comJng  of  evening,  when  he  should  be- 
hold for  the  last  time  the  object  of  his  heart's  idol- 
atry. He  would  take  no  leave — ^he  could  not  say 
— farewell ! 


The  shades  of  evening  darkened  around.  All 
was  in  readiness  for  the  tableau — the  frame,  the 
stage,  the  light  disposed  by  an  artist.  "  Then 
there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro" — and  all  the  world 
arrived.  The  music  was  soft  and  soul -thrilling  ; 
many  and  beautiful  beyond  our  fancy's  fairest  pic- 
turings  were  the  tableau,  **  breathing  and  brighten- 
ing*' before   our   eyes.     Oh  what  a  beautiful 
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thought !  What  delight ;  to  see  exhibited  the 
sweetest,  softest  scenes  the  imagination  can  paint ; 
the  points  in  history  of  the  most  thrilling  interest, 
or  to  see  embodied  the  brightest,  purest,  most  re- 
splendant  visions  of  the  poet's  fancy;  for  are 
there  not  living  forms  of  more  trascendant  beauty, 
angelic  loveliness,  and  ineffable  sweetness,  as  ever 
dawned  upon  a  poef  s  vision  ? 

There  was  the  beauteous  Stuart,  the  rough 
Ruthven  by  her  side  persuading  her — no,  not  per- 
suading her,  forcing  her  to  sign  away  her  king- 
dom to  a  rebellious  subject.  There  was  the  fond 
and  impassioned  Cleopatra  in  the  act  of  poisoning 
herself  with  the  asp — beautiful  beyond  expres- 
sion, calm,  majestic,  yet  oh  !  how  full  of  feeling. 
There,  too,  was  the  "  Niobe"  in  tears — inimitable. 
The  high-souled  Jewess,  and  the  high-bom  and 
fair-haired  Rowena,  rivals  in  beauty — for  surely 
both  were  beautiful ! 

The  attire  was  bright,  fanciful  and  picturesque, 
which  perfected  the  illusion — the  perspective  ex- 
cellent. Many,  glowing  and  enthusiastic  were 
the  exclamations  of  delight  which  burst  from  all 
lips  as  the  curtain  rose  successively.  Their 
*'  cheeks  flushed  at  the  praise  of  theif  own  loveli- 
ness ;"  the  eye  sparkled,  nor  scarcely  could  a 
lurking  smile  be  suppressed,  as  the  various  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  from  the  enchanted  crowd 
caught  the  ear  of  the  lovely  statuary. 

Lastly  came  the  fancy  piece,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  the  commencement  of  our' sketch — there  was 
the  sweet  picture,  lovely  in  an  engraving,  but,  oh ! 
how  infinitely  more  lovely  in  a  "  tableau vivant" 
in  which  Helen  Leslie  was  the  •*  living  picture." 
A  murmur  of  applause  followed  the  lifting  of  the 
curtain.  Exquisite  !  enchanting  !  burst  from  all 
the  delighted  gazers — excepting  from  one. 

Aubrey  St.  Clair,  leaning  with  crossed  arms 
against  the  folding-door,  gazed  in  mute  attention. 
In  his  face  was  depicted  the  deep  anguish  of  des- 
pair. Fale,  haggard,  and  dejected,  the  merriment 
and  exultation  of  all  around, "  served  but  to  deep- 
en his  dejection's  shade." 

He  gazed  upon  the  object,  on  which  he  had  la- 
vished all  his  heart's  wedth,  for  the  last  time ;  or, 
if  again  he  would  ever  behold  her,  it  would  be  as 
the  bride  of  another.  The  thought  he  could  not 
bear.  He  remembered  the  words  which  were 
written  under  the  engraving.  His  own  dog  there. 
Castor,  faithful  unto  death,  offered  a  painful  con- 
trast to  her  he  had  fondly  deemed  true  and  loving. 
The  words  rose  to  his  lips — "  Ah,  if  thou  wert  so 
faithful,"  he  uttered  them  in  a  low  and  broken 
lone — low,  though  quite  audible  to  Helen — and 
as  those  few  words  met  her  ear,  all  rushed  be- 
fore her  with  the  celerity  of  light.  Aubrey's  re- 
velation she  knew  was  unshaken ;  on  the  mor- 


row's dawn  the  ship  would  bear  him  to  some  dis- 
tant haven,  perhaps  never  to  return.  She  alone 
had  power  to  detain  him.  She  remembered  the 
Philopena — she  raised  her  eyes— it  reeded  but  one 
glance  at  that  face  so  expressive  of  wo  unutter- 
rable,  of  hopeless  despair,  to  determine  her.  One 
glance  at  it,  Prometheus-like,  waked  the  lovely 
image  into  life  and  motion,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  gift  of  speech.  The  magic  word  passed  her 
lips,  and  that  word,  so  lowly  murmured,  bound 
him  to  her  side ;  and  thenceforth  their  joys,  their 
sorrows,  their  hopes,  their  fears  were  one. 

All  was  consternation.  Even  Castor,  the  no- 
ble, faithful  hound,  with  instinctive  sagacity,  ap- 
peared to  know,  and  exult  in  the  sudden  revulsion 
in  his  master's  feelings.  He  leaped  off  the  stage 
and  came  frisking  and  bounding  up  to  him,  mani- 
festing, by  every  effort  in  his  power,  hi8S}anpathy 
in  his  master's  change  of  fortune.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  a  moment — the  curtain  quickly  fell — 
the  dance,  the  song,  the  jest  followed — ^and  Au- 
brey's "bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne." 

CLEAMTHUS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

"Wiley  &  Putnam  have  published 

Scenes  and  Thouohts  in  Europe.    By  an  American 
This  is  a  very  cleverly  written  and  interesting  book  by 
a  gentleman  familiar  to  the  public  through  his  transla- 
tions &om  Goethe  and  Schiller.    It  forms  the  sixteenth 
number  of  the  "  Libiary  of  American  Books." 

Views  and  Reviews  in  American  History,  Literature 
and  Fiction.  By  W.  G.  Simms.  The  title  of  this  book 
very  properly  indicates  its  character,  and  is  creditable 
to  the  known  abilities  of  the  author.  The  contents 
consist  of  six  papers  coUected  from  various  reviews 
and  magazines  for  which  they  were  first  written,  each 
of  which  contains  matter  of  interest  to  the  American 
reader.  The  subjects  treated  are,  1st,  Americanism 
in  Literature ;  2d,  The  Epochs  and  Events  of  Ameri- 
can Histoiy,  &c.;  8d,  Literature  and  Art  among  the 
American  Aborigines;  4tli,  Daniel  Boon,  the  First 
Hunter  of  Kentucky  j  5th,  Cortez  and  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico;  6th,  The  Writings  of  James  Fennimore 
Cooper.  This  is  the  first  of  two  volumes,  and  forms 
the  ninth  number  of  "  Library  of  American  Books  " 

Poems.  By  Thomas  Hood.  A  very  rare,  and  a 
much  needed  collection  bf  Hood's  serious  poems, 
"  made  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  desire.  It  was  among 
his  last  instructions  to  those  who  were  dearest  to  him." 
We  believe  that  among  the  American  people  there  are 
enough  admirers  of  this  author's  writings  to  ensure  the 
volume  before  us  a  large  sale.  Hood's  works,  whetlier 
in  prose  or  poetry,  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  laige 
heart  and  most  imbounded  humanity. 

The  Old  CoNTiwEirrAL. — Since  our  last  we  have  read 
this  delightful  work  of  Paulding'?,  and  found  it  a  true 
and  graphic  picture  of  the  suflierings  and  struggles  of 
the  glorious  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The  picture 
which  the  author  draws  of  that  miserable  rufiian, 
Cunningham,  though  highly  wrought,  is  still  within 
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tlie  bounds  of  truth,  and  every  reader  must  be  delight- 
ed with  the  gruff  humor  of  the  Old  Continental,  and 
the  sturdy  patriotism  of  the  young  hero.  Published 
by  Paine  &  Bui^ess,  00  Jolm  street. 

Harper  Sc  Brothers  have  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing works: 

Elizabeth  Benton  ;  or  Religion  in  cotmection  with 
Fashionable  Life.  This  is  a  neat  Utde  volume  design- 
ed for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

Suffer  and  be  Strong.  By  E.  Jane  Gate.  Another 
of  the  same  series.  These  books  contain  a  healthy 
and  instructive  moral,  and  will  prove  valuable  acces- 
sories to  juvenile  libraries. 

Boarding  Out,  is  the  title  of  another  book  of  the 
same  series,  that  wiU  possibly  prove  interesting  to 
many. 

The  Wandering  Jew,  illustrated  edition,  number 
twelve.  The  publishers  having  procured  the  balance 
of  the  illustrations  from  Europe,  the  work  will  be 
driven  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 

The  Commander  of  Malta.  By  Eugene  Sue.  This 
is  a  subject  of  interest,  and  is  treated  in  the  author's 
usual  graphic  style. 

Peers  and  Par  venues.    By  Mrs.  Gore. 

The  Female  Minister  ;  or  a  Son's  Revenge.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  by  Eugene  Lies  and  Eugene 
Flunkett 

Illuminated  Shaksfere,  numbers  77  and  7S.  This 
magnificent  work  is  rapidly  approaching  to  its  comple- 
tion. 

Blackwood's  Magazins. — ^We  commend  to  public 
notice  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.*s  beautiful  reprint  of  this 
favorite  magazine.  Although  occasionally  a  litde  sav- 
age in  its  opinions  of  Brother  Jonathan,  it  is  generally 
good  natured,  and  seldom  fails  to  prove  entertaining. 

OC^  A  new  edition  of  "  Blanche  Vernon,  the  Actress" 
—a  very  pleasing  and  handsomely  written  tale  by 
Anderson  Smith,  has  just  been  issued  by  Burgess, 
Stringer  &  Co.,  Aim  street,  comer  Broadway.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers,  who  will  find  in  its  pages 
much  to  amuse  as  well  as  interest  them. 


we  decline  the  solicitation  to  rewrite  anything.  We 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Brooklyn  who 
sent  us  a  package,  but  would  prefer  that  our  sources 
should  be  in  regions  less  known. 


Niagara  Falls. — ^We  had  a  letter-press  article  pre* 
pared  to  accompany  this  plate  in  our  present  number^ 
but  it  was  crowded  over.  We  slmli  make  room  for  it 
in  our  next 


0C>>  Persons  having  numbers  one  and  three  of  the 
first  vidume  of  the  Illustrated  Magazine,  or  weekly- 
parts  1, 2,  8,  4  and  9,  and  who  are  willing  to  sell  them 
or  exchange  them  ibr  other  works,  will  confer  a  favor 
upon  us  by  sending  tliem,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
ofBce  of  publication.  No.  2  Astor  House. 


Plumb's  Daoitebrian  Gallery. — ^Here  is  a  "  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts,"  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  and  surprise 
the  visitor.  He  can  there  see  capital  likenesses  of  sev- 
eral of  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  and  recog- 
nize the  features  of  many  a  well-known  face.  The 
art  itself  is  very  remarkable,  and  could  some  of  Mr. 
Plumb's  specimens  be  shown  to  the  world  without  its 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  their  production,  they 
would  be  regarded  as  the  very  triumph  of  genius.  If 
any  of  our  readers  wish  to  procure  the  "  counterfeit 
presentment"  of  any  dear  relative,  or  valued  friend, 
we  cordially  recommend  them  to  this  establishment. 


Our  Exchanges. — In  future  editors  and  publishers 
will  only  send  us  their  papers  when  they  contain  no- 
tices of  the  Magazine,  with  the  exception  of  "  The 
Clarion,"  Skowhegan,  Me.;  "  Maine  Farmer,"  Augus- 
ta, Me.;  "Gazette,"  Dcver,  N.  H.,  and  "  Transcript," 
Portland,  Me.  We  call  their  attention  to  our  announce- 
ment of  Original  Engravings. 


Correspondents  must  have  patience.    Bad  manu 
scri{)t  is  a  serious  optxwition  to  a  candid  perusal,  and 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  AHEAD ! 

Determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  our  Steel  Plate  Em- 
bellishments, we  shall,  in  our  next  number,  for  July, 
commence  giving  a  series  of  very  superior  engravings 
from  original  paintings  by  American  artists,  compris- 
ing every  variety  of  subject,  historical  and  miscellane- 
ous. We  pledge  ourselves  that  these  engravings  shall 
be  executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  for  which  pur- 
pose we  have  secured  at  a  large  outlay  of  capital, 
paintings  from  some  of  our  mosfliccomplished  artists, 
and  the  exclusive  services  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Jackman,  to 
forward  and  superintend  the  engravings. 

To  this  department  of  the  Ulustrated  Magazine  we 
wish  to  give  a  decided  national  character,  and  prove, 
in  contradiction  of  the  assertion  of  a  jealous  print,  that 
we  shall  pay  equally  as  much  "  attention  to  the  quality 
as  the  quantity  of  our  plates,"  and  our  patrons  may 
be  assured  that  each  number  of  our  Magazine  will 
contain  FOUR  HIGHLY  FINISHED  ENGRA\aNGS 
ON  STEEL,  either  of  which  will  be  worth  the  price 
of  a  number. 

When  the  arrangements  have  been  completed,  which 
we  intend  fully  to  carry  out,  eadi  ofowr  pUUet  will  be 
from  an  original  aubject,  a  project  which,  if  ever  before 
attempted,  has  never  been  accomplished. 

Our  number  for  July  will  contain  two  original, 
flatxs,  one  of  which  will  be  a  copy  from  J)ea$*»  cele- 
brated painting  of  "  LONG  JAKE,"  a  famous  liapper 
and  hunter  of  the  great  Western  Pitiiries  and  Rocky 
Mountains ;  the  other  will  be  from  an  original  dravviii^ 
expresdy  for  the  Illustrated  Magazine.  We  have  other 
subjects  under  way  of  pecuUar  interest  and  attractive 
national  character.  It  too  often  happens  that  engravers 
do  but  poor  justice  to  painters  whose  subjects  they 
copy,  and  from  this  has  arisen  a  difficulty  of  procuring 
original  pictiues.  In  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  himself  an  accomplished  artist,  we  have  sur- 
mounted this  objection,  and  painters  may  rely  upon 
having  full  justice  done  to  the  products  of  their  pencil . 
Encouraged  by  the  patronage  already  bestowed  upon 
us,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  attractions  keep 
pace  with  that  patronage,  *  and  though  never  so  high 
the  altitude  we  may  attain,  we  hope,  with  every  ad- 
vancing step,  to  add  increased  richness  to  our  freight. 

We  are  already  indebted  to  editors  for  the  courtesy 
which  they  have,  on  many  occasions,  shouai  us,  and 
they  will  increa&e  those  obligations  by  giving  publiciiy 
to  the  above  announcement.  We  promise  them  that 
their  visual  organs  shall  be  feasted  with  some  very 
choice  engraving!'. 
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THE    FATAL    WISH. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 


RACTICALiihilosophy.orthe 
^  faculty  of  bearing  the  greatest 
I    evils  with  an.  uneomplaining 

heart,  is  certainly  a  great  bles- 
I  sing  lo  a  person  who  has  no 

aapport  lo  lean  upon  but  the 

daily  exercise  of  hia  wits  or 

tthe  labor  of  his  hands.     For 
the  want  of  this  necessary  in- 
gredient   of    charactei,    how 
many  persona  drag  tbroiigh  a 
melancholy  and  tedious  exie- 
teoce  continually  enveloped  in 
clouds  and  mist.    It  cbeere  the 
otherwise  disconsolate  hearth 
of  the  widow  and  orphan,  it  makes  lighter  the 
iaborof  the  working  man, and  hovers  in  theform 
of  an  angel  over  the  couch  of  disease.    But  there 
ia  a  Tast  difierence  between  this  kind  of  philoso- 
phy and  reeklessneae — thai  companion  of  the  vile 
and  the  dissipated.    Instead  of  softening,  the  lat- 
ter hardens  the  heart — instead  of  nerving  it  against 
great  necessities  and  unexpected  misfortunes,  it 
renders  it  insensible  to  honorable  feelings  and  the 
unpalses  of  humanity, 

Hie  character  of  Ashdale  was  formed  on  the 
h— i*  of  recklessneos,  though  he  had  not  yet  quite 
atrircd  at  its  refinement.    There  was  no  mental 
▼OLUMB  n. — no.  3. 


philosophy  in  hia  manner  of  submitting  to  mis- 
fortune  or  overcoming  difficulties — in  fact  be  had 
not  sufficient  courage  lo  encounter  them,  but  Bed 
from  them  at  first  sight  lo  the  companionship  of 
idle  associates.  There  were  shrewd  prognostica- 
tions of  his  rain  among  the  more  reserved  of  the 
profession,  and  a  few  maiden  ladiea  were  already 
sure  that  the  Evil  One  had  a  mortgage  upon  hie 
spiritual  portion,  and  made  sad  prophecies  respect- 
ing the  hoar  of  foreclosure.  Still  Ftmnk  was  not 
BO  far  advanced  upon  the  broad  road  but  that  a 
small  matter  might  have  turned  the  scales  of  for- 
tune either  for  or  against  him.  We  are  ourselves 
inclined  to  think  that  Fate  had  grown  out  of  pa- 
tience with  him  as  being  an  intractable  fellow  wbo 
broke  his  leading-atrings  at  least  once  a  day  upon 
on  average,  though  she  had  not  entirely  given  np 
the  expectation  of  seeing  him  hurrying  to  the 
grand  tableau  of  his  destruction :  and  she  chuckled 
with  evident  delight  when  ^e  had  succeeded  in 
putting  him  in  possession  of  a  competence  suffi- 
cient to  last  him  a  long  way  on  his  journey. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinionsof  others,  however, 
we  still  think  that  his  sudden  rise  to  opatftic« 
arrested  him  somewhat  in  his  small  career  of  dia- 
sipation ;  it  at  least  surprised  and  astonished  him, 
so  that  when  placed  Dpon  the  giddy  height,  and 
he  began  to  look  upon  the  swaiming  world  bdov, 
it  caused  him  to  pause  in  a  progteae  that  was  al 
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least  doabtful.  He  was  to  be  introduced  to  a  new 
sphere — to  form  new  associations — to  take  a  new 
direction  in  his  journey. 

We  doubt  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Bumey  in 
wishing  to  introduce  to  his  family  circle  a  young 
man  wnose  reputation  was,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
questionable.  But  Avarice  is  a  strange  god  who 
claims  from  his  devotees  sacrifices  the  most  singu- 
lar and  unnatural.  Some  persons  might  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Bumey  would  have  shown  her  husband 
the  hazard  of  introducing  to  their  daughter  a  per- 
son  of  Ashdale's  character  and  habits,  particular- 
ly with  a  view  of  his  becoming  a  suitor — it  would 
at  least  have  been  proper  to  have  known  more  of  the 


The  day  of  Ashdale's  expected  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia was  ushered  in  by  a  cloudless  sunrise,  and 
the  inmates  of  Mr.  Burney's  house  were  stining 
with  the  earliest  notes  of  Ellen's  pet  canary. 
Cards  of  invitation  had  been  sent  to  several  of 
the  favorite  friends  of  the  family  for  an  evening 
party.  Mr.  Bumey  found  no  business  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  detain  him  at  the  office.  Half 
the  day  passed  away  in  a  complete  flurry  and 
bustle  that  illy  comported  with  the  dignity  of  an 
American  republican.  Nothing  was  thought  of 
or  talked  of  but  AshdaJe,  though  Ellen  took  bat 
little  interest  in  the  proceedings  further  than  to 
amuse  herself  with  her  father's  zeal  and  her  mo- 


man  before  tempting  him  with  a  bait  so  attractive ;  ther's  patient  and  prayerful  suffering — her  sub- 


but  Bumey  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  man- 
age to   have  their  own  way  without  insisting 
upon  it,  and  his  wife  had  learned,  by  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years,  not  to  interpose  her  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  his  wishes.     She  was  one 
of  those  eufier-and-groan  women  who  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  support  their  notions  by  ar- 
gument or  positive  opposition.    Her  grievances 
were  all  moaned  out  in  a  spiritual  manner,  in  her 
closet  in  secret.    She  was  devoutly  pious,  but  she 
carried  her  religious  feelings  into  all  her  thoughts 
and  actions.    As  officer  of  a  ship,  instead  of  order- 
ing the  men  aloft  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  she 
would  have  left  all  sail  standing,  and  ordered  them 
below  to  pray  that  the  wrath  might  be  turned 
aside.    Mr.  Burney  was  playing  for  a  stake  of 
considerable  importance,  and  was  possessed  of  that 
desperateness  of  character  that  induced  him  to 
venture  heavily  for  the  game.    He  was  willing 
that  Ashdale,  with  a  handsome  little  fortune, 
should  win  his  daughter,  but  he  would  have  des- 
pised Ashdale  with  no  resources  beyond  his  mis- 
erable profession.    He  knew  by  experience  that  a 
lawyer  without  noticable  ability  had  but  a  small 
chance  of  making  a  reputation  for  himself,  or 
bread  for  a  family.    The  profession  was  intended 
to  rank  among  the  first,  but  it  had  been  injured 
by  members  who  were  only  fit  to  wheel  a  barrow 
or  peddle  tape.    A  foolish  objection  in  many  pa- 
rents that  their  sons  should  become  mechanics, 
and  a  contemptible  pride  in  too  many  young  men, 
that  forbids  them  to  apply  themselves  to  labor, 
has  done  much  to  degrade  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  this  fact  its  most  valuable  and  talented  mem- 
bers are  aware  of. 

We  shall  see  how  that  Ellen  is  to  be  left  to  the 
protection  of  her  own  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment. Considering  the  doubtful  character  of  Ash- 
dale, the  censurable  ambition  of  her  father  and 
the  weakness  of  her  mother,  we  must  look  upon 
the  situation  of  the  young  girl  somewhat  like  the 
condition  of  a  ship  amid  breakers — nothing  but  a 
firm  will  and  watchful  eye  can  save  her. 


missiveness  to  what  she  considered  a  temptation 
of  Providence. 

In  the  meantime  Ashdale  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  loan  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  re- 
presentations of  his  being  the  heir  of  Mr.  Drim- 
ple  and  the  security  of  his  own  note — the  latter 
of  course  depending  entirely  upon  the  certainty  of 
the  former.    It  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  the 
exact  state  of  Frank's  feelings  upon  so  large  an 
increase  of  his  cash  capital.    It  was  certainly  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  possessed  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  amount,  and  as  he  received  his 
friend's  check  on  the  Bank  of  America  for  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  he  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure 
such  as  often  thrills  the  heart  of  the  poor  youth 
when  he  dreams  of  finding  some  hidden  treasure 
of  inestimable  value.    He  hurried  at  once  to  the 
bank,  anxious  to  gloat  upon  the  reality  of  so  large 
a  sum,  and  as  he  presented  his  check  to  the  pay- 
ing teller,  he  gazed  into  that  gentleman's  face  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  say — I  wonder  if  he  is  not 
surprized  that  I  should  have  a  check  for  so  large 
an  amount.    Taking  the  package  of  bills  that  was 
handed  out  to  him,  he  selected  one  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  presenting  it  to  the  teller  politely  asked 
him  if  he  would  have  any  objection  to  give  him 
gold  for  it.    His  accommodation  was  granted  with- 
out any  reply,  and  pocketing  his  money,  Frank 
hurried  to  his  own  room  to  arrange  his  plans  for 
further  proceedings. 

Who  can  conceive  the  thousand  ideas  that  throng 
upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man  possessing  health, 
activity,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  on  suddenly 
learning  that  he  has  become  the  heir  of  immense 
wealth  !  What  dreams  of  fetes,  balls,  excursions 
in  the  country  and  tours  to  foreign  lands !  What 
visions  of  luxury,  what  happy  meetings  with 
friends,  what  delicious  hours  of  love,  what  glori- 
ous gleamings  of  the  future !  The  poor,  though 
aspiring,  youth,  who  toils  his  lone  way  through 
life  without  one  sjrmpathetic  heart  to  throw  balm 
and  sweetness  upon  the  lazy  hours,  pines  uncom- 
plainingly in  his  secluded  apartment,  blessed  only 
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with  that  glimmering  hope  that  leads  the  eyes  of 
the  religious  enthusiast  to  wander  amid  the  dis- 
tant stars  and  think  of  Heaven.  His  heart  may 
hare  found  its  idol  in  a  sphere  too  exalted  for 
humhle  poverty  to  reach,  while  he  kneels  at  a 
distance,  a  devout  and  silent  worshipper.  The 
star  moves  on  serene  and  bright,  but  its  light 
shines  coldly  on  him,  serving  only  to  make  more 
palpable  the  gloom  that  everywhere  surrounds 
him.  Oh,  the  treasure  of  rich  thought  and  deep 
feeling  that  goes  out  from  the  brain  and  heart  to 
Heaven  from  beneath  humble  roofs  in  the  pulse- 
less hour  of  night  as  atoning  spirits  for 

— "  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruits 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  Death  into  the  wcrld,  and  all  our  wo." 

Itte  poor  man  is  cursed  when  he  becomes  ambi- 
tious beyond  his  powers  of  gratification,  and  dis- 
appointment brings  distrust  and  a  host  of  attendant 
spirits  of  evil. 

When  Ashdale  had  retired  to  the  privacy  of  his 
own  room  his  mind  was  filled  with  confused  im- 
^ea.  In  his  imagination  there  seemed  no  bounds 
to  the  tolerable  fortune  that  had  so  mysteriously 
fallen  to  him.  No  idea  of  limit  once  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  was  only  grateful  to  Providence  for  the 
boon  so  far  as  it  wotild  enable  him  to  purchase 
personal  gratification.  Pleasure  he  had  already 
adopted  as  his  god ;  his  mother  for  the  moment 
was  forgotten,  and  choosing  a  cigar  from  a  box 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  he  lighted  it,  and  sitting 
down,  he  placed  his  feet  in  a  second  chair  and 
was  soon  in  a  blessed  state  of  self-congratulation. 
He  was  not  long,  however,  destined  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  so  delightful  a  revery,for  ere  he  had  half 
finished  his  first  cigar,  his  cogitations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Tom  Carlton  and  Wal- 
den,  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  good  for- 
tune, and  invited  him  to  visit  the  theatre  with 
them  in  the  evening  to  see  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  Centlever's  delightful  comedy  of  *'  The 
Wonder." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Frank.  "  I  an- 
swered Mr.  Bumey's  letter  yesterday,  promising 
to  be  in  Philadelphia  by  the  14th  instant  at  the 
farthest.  If  I  should  not  be  there  to-morrow  it 
may  be  a  disappointment  to  him ;  and  if  I  visit 
the  theatre  with  you  to-night  it  is  doubtful  if  I 
should  be  up  in  season  in  the  morning  to  take  the 
boat." 

**  Oh,  nonsense,"  replied  Carlton,  **  what  mat- 
ters the  difference  of  a  day  ?  You  must  go  with 
us  to-night ;  besides,  the  performances  are  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Miss  Phillips ;  and  what  a  bill  too :  The  Wonder  I 
Violante,  Miss  Phillips,  and  Abbott  as  Don  Felix. 
Then  there  is  Balls  as  Young  Fickle  in  *The 


Weathercock,'  and  Tactic  in  *  My  Fellow  Clerk.' 
Won't  you  go  ? — don't  say  no !" 

"  But,  Carlton,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Walden,  '« that  you  were  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  lady." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Carlton,  «*  and  you  formerly 
were  at  the  Park  every  evening  of  her  perform- 
ance. Surely,  you  have  derived  so  much  pleasure 
from  witnessing  her  delineations  of  character  that 
you  cannot  refuse  your  countenance  at  her  benefit." 

"  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  I  would  not  refuse  this 
afternoon.  You  have  interrupted  me  in  a  delight- 
ful little  waking  dream,  wherein  I  was  much 
pleased  with  number  one — that  is,  with  myself." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Carlton,  *•  you  can  fiiibh 
the  dream  at  convenience  on  a  future  occasion. 
All  accounts  must  be  balanced,  and  it  is  possible 
that  at  some  future  time  you  may  awake  from  a 
dream  wherein  you  were  particularly  displeased 
with  number  one — that  is,  with  yourself." 

••  It  is  quite  possible,"  sighed  Frank.  "If  we 
could  only  read  the  future  as  we  can  a  book,  it 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  would  have 
the  courage  to  look  into  its  mysteries." 

*'  Oh,  there  are  many,"  replied  Carlton.  **  There 
is  just  enough  of  recklessness  in  the  human  com- 
position to  defy  all  the  imps  of  old  Moloch.  For 
myself,  if  by  looking  in  that  mirror  I  could  see 
the  picture  of  my  future  revealed  to  me,  I  would 
confront  it  as  boldly  as  I  would  my — my — " 

**  Your  tailor,  I  suppose  you  wanted  to  say," 
interposed  Ashdale.  **  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  bravery,  although  it  smacks  a  little  of  egot- 
ism, which  is  a  bad  ingredient  of  character.  Many 
other  faults  are  sufferable  because  they  afflict  no 
one  but  the  possessor ;  but  an  egotist  must  be  a 
miserably  unhappy  fellow  himself,  and  he  certain- 
ly possesses  the  rare  quality  of  annoying  others 
to  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  good  nature,  and 
winds  up  at  last  with  making  himself  contempti- 
ble. He  is  shunned  as  a  pestilence  and  detested 
like  the  itch.  If  you  wish  for  friends,  Carlton, 
avoid  becoming  an  egotist." 

"  Upon  my  word,  dear  Walden,"  said  Carlton, 
'*  Frank  is  a  tolerable  lecturer.  Suppose  we  in- 
duce him  to  take  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  deliv- 
ering a  lecture  upon  the  formation  of  character .'" 

« I  am  afraid,"  replied  Walden,  "  that  it  would 
prove  a  bad  speculation.  The  example  of  our 
Mentor  would  be  very  likely  to  do  more  mischief 
in  a  month  than  his  instruction  would  repair  in  a 
year." 

*'  You  are  welcome  to  your  jest,  gentlemen ; 
but  I  doubt  if  your  remark,  Walden,  will  illus- 
trate an  argument.  Our  most  successful  lecturers 
are  those  whose  information  has  been  acquired  by 
personal  experience.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  your  temperance  lecturer,  for  instance,  most 
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be,  or  must  have  been,  a  drunkard.  Experience 
is  better  than  theory.  A  man  must  practice  hard 
drinking,  late  revels,  pot-house  and  brothel  brawls 
— he  must  suffer  racking  head -aches,  griping 
pains,  watch-house  or  prison  discipline,  poverty, 
despair,  starvation  and  delirium  tremMis  before  he 
can  graduate  as  a  first  class  temperance  lecturer. 
Such  men  are  successful.  Such  men  speculate 
upon  their  own  shame  and  degradation ;  they  do 
not  blush  to  confess  themselves  brutes — that  they 
have  blasphemed  their  Creator,  beaten  their  wives, 
driven  their  children  into  the  street  to  beg  money 
for  themselves  to  purchase  rum  with — or  Uiat  they 
have  slept  amid  the  filth  of  docks  and  alleys,  and 
pi^ed  crusts  of  bread  and  bones  from  the  gutters 
to  appease  the  gnawings  of  a  diseased  stomach. 
These  men  glut  upon  the  applauses  of  the  mob  at 
the  recitation  of  habits  that  would  disgrace  the 
filthiest  beast.  They  delight  in  being  gazed  at  as 
a  creature  once  sunk  below  the  meanest  of  God- 
created  things,  and  when  the  scenes  of  reality  do 
not  furnish  a  depth  low  enough  for  them,  they 
tax  their  invention  for  a  lower  still." 

"  You  do  not  mean,"  said  Carlton,  *'  to  be  un- 
derstood that  a  recital  of  such  scenes  will  have  no 
effect  to  deter  amateur  drinkers  from  plunging  into 
similar  hells  of  misery  ?'* 

"  i  do  mean  that  precisely— or,  in  other  words, 
I  do  not  believe  such  to  be  the  proper  method  of 
working  out  a  permanent  reform.  The  mission  is 
not  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  loud  trumpetings  and 
passionate  declamation  of  a  few  reformed  drunk- 
ards, but  by  the  low  and  quiet  voice  of  public 
opinion — not  by  arbitrary  legislation,  but  by  the 
moral  force  of  a  community." 

"  Can  we  ascertain,"  said  Carlton,  "  whether 
you  are  an  advocate  for  or  against  temperance  ? 
or  if  either,  whether  you  intend  to  advocate  by 
example  or  declamation  ?" 

"  I  am  a  friend  to  temperance,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  am  fond  of  my  brandy  and  water,  my 
whiskey  toddies,  my  juleps,  and  all  those  little 
accompaniments  to  good  fellowship.  I  mm  not 
afraid,  because  I  take  an  occasional  glass  with  a 
friend,  that  I  shall  ever  become  a  toper." 

**  Ah,  those  accompaniments  to  good  fellow- 
ship, occasional  glasses  with  a  friend,  and  Uiose 
innocent  frolics  have  ruined  many  a  good  fellow 
— ^made  miserable  many  a  wife,  fatherless  many 
a  child,  and  have  ran  away  with  many  a  good 
fortune.  Very  few  men  have  ever  commenced 
drinking  without  confidence  in  their  ability  to  stop 
inside  of  drunkenness.  For  my  part,  I  am  as 
fond  of  those  things  as  yourself,  and  am  willing 
to  risk  the  consequences.  It  is  like  gambling — ^if 
I  win,  I  think  myself  fortunate ;  if  I  lose,  it  is 
one  of  the  chances  I  calculated  on  when  I  com- 
menced playing ;  so  let  this  end  out  discussion  on 


temperance,  for  I  presume  that  neither  of  us  cares 
a  straw  for  the  principle.  Life  is  a  short  journey ; 
we  can  never  escape  its  ills,  and  consequently  it 
is  great  folly  always  to  be  looking  ahead  for  them, 
watching  for  their  approach.^ 

**  I  think  yofl  are  right,  Carlton,"  said  Walden, 
who  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  conversa- 
tion, but  sat  tapping  his  boots  with  a  ratan.  "  By 
the  way,  have  you  paid  Ashdale  the  champagne 
supper  which  you  lost  on  his  exploit  of  the  ring- 
let the  other  day  ?  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  am  consequently  interested." 

"  We  will  have  it  to-night,  after  the  first  piece 
is  over." 

"  A  late  hour  for  a  supper,  but  I  suppose  we 
are  not  to  be  particular  as  to  the  style,  are  we, 
Ashdale  ?" 

"Oh,  no.  A*  bottle  or  two  of  champagne, 
oysters  got  up  in  Windust's  best  style,  etceteras 
included,  will  satisfy  me.  It  was  not  of  course 
expected  that  it  would  be  a  supper  at  the  City 
Hotel.  But  you  must  recollect  that  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  in  the  morning  for  Philadelphia." 

«*  Oh,  we  will  not  forget  that  of  course,"  said 
Carlton ;  **  but  I  do  not  see  the  importance  of  the 
difference  between  being  there  to-morrow  or  the 
day  following.  By-the-bye,  I  was  told  by  my 
sister  that  you  met  the  heroine  of  your  Broadway 
adventure  at  the  Academy  of  Design  the  same 
afternoon  that  you  accosted  her." 

**  I  did,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  never  felt  so 
confused  before  in  my  life.  She  was  in  company 
with  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  Miss  Edgeville, 
who  did  me  the  honor  of  an  introduction.  She 
blushed  deeply,  which  convinced  me  that  she  re- 
cognized me,  though  nothing  was  said  by  either 
party  on  the  subject.  At  one  moment  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  explain  the  whole  affair,  and  make 
an  apology.  She  is  very  attractive,  and  seems  to 
be  a  young  lady  of  excellent  disposition  and  buoy- 
ant spirits.  But  how  came  your  sister  acquainted 
with  the  af&ir — I  mean,  how  knew  she  that  I  met 
her  at  the  Academy  ?" 

«*  She  called  upon  Caroline  the  following  day — 
Miss  Edgeville  was  with  her — will  not  that  ac- 
count for  the  source  of  my  sistefs  information." 

"  Easy  enough,  I  perceive.  No  doubt  I  was 
handled  without  gloves." 

"  To  be  sure.  You  were  everjrthing,  from  an 
impertinent  puppy  to  a  reckless  dissipated  young 
rake.  Some  would  have  called  for  assistance  and 
had  you  chastised,  and  one  old  maid,  I  am  told, 
said  that  had  it  been  her  to  whom  you  had  spoken, 
she  would  have  beaten  you  over  the  head  and  ears 
with  her  parasol.  As  you  ran  so  great  a  risk,  I 
have  no  objections  to  standing  the  supper,  provid- 
ed you  go  to  the  theatre  with  me  in  the  first 
place." 
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"  Considermg  the  occasion,  I  think  I  will  go," 
said  Ashdale. 

**  Then,"  replied  Carlton,  "  we  will  meet  you 
in  an  hour  in  the  lobby.  Be  sure  that  you  are 
punctual." 

"  Never  fear  that,"  said  Ashdale,  **  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  expiration  of  the 
interim." 

Carlton  and  Walden  took  their  departure,  leav- 
ing Ashdale  in  the  possession  of  one  hour's  com- 
munion with  himself. 

How  will  you  define  such  a  character  as  Ash- 
dale*s  ?  What  must  be  the  end  of  a  young  man 
who  has  a  just  and  clear  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  who  understands  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  morality,  who  is  capable  of  reasoning  with 
singular  logic  and  perspicuity  upon  the  abstract 
principles  of  purity  and  truth,  or  of  representing 
vice  in  her  most  disagreeable  and  hateful  deform- 
ity, and  yet  has  not  that  strength  within  himself 
necessary  to  steer  clear  of  the  breakers  and  shoals 
that  continually^ threaten  the  safety  of  youth? 
Yet  such  was  the  character  of  Ashdale.  He  was 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  folly  and  error — ^he 
appreciated  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  virtue — 
he  could  be  eloquent  in  defence  of  the  latter  or  in 
deprecating  the  former;  but  his  self-confidence 
was  such  as  to  lead  him  into  associations  that 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  contaminate.  He 
always  believed  it  to  be  in  his  power  to  escape  the 
snare  whenever  he  saw  that  the  danger  was  too 
great.  Like  the  moth,  he  delighted  to  play  round 
the  flame  that  was  created  for  his  destruction.  We 
shall  see  if  he  gets  his  wings  burned. 

CHAPTER  V. 


of  the  box  next  to  us  ?  She  is  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  wealthiest  merchants.  I  believe  she  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  gentleman  on  her 
left,  he  on  her  right  is  a  brother — a  reckless  fel- 
low whom  you  may  mark  as  on  the  high  seas  of 
destruction  Is  she  not  beautiful  ?  Note  how  the 
color  radiates  in  her  cheeks — ^the  eloquence  and 
feelings  which  her  dark  eyes  indicate — the  tide- 
heaving  of  that  swelling  chest  where  sleeps  a 
world  of  passion."  , 

"  I  have  observed  her,"  replied  Carlton,  "  and 
acknowledge  that  she  merits  all  the  praise  that 
you  have  so  enthusiastically  lavished  upon  her. 
I  know  the  family  by  reputation.  Mr.  — — •  is 
reputed  to  be  worth  half  a  million.  His  children 
will  be  left  wealthy,  though  his  son  may  run 
through  half  a  fortune  before  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  dissipates  strongly,  and 
when  excited  by  the  excesses  of  the  table,  is  apt 
to  be  quarrelsome  and  abusive.  He  affects  the 
*  fancy,'  and  once  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  young 
man,  and  beat  him  most  unmercifully,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  caught  him  looking  at  his 
sister  (perhaps  rather  too  impertinently)  one  eve- 
ning when  they  were  together  at  a  concert." 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Ashdale,  "  that  you  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  him  than  I  am.  I  am  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  him,  though  I  once  did  some 
business  for  his  father.  I  have  never  learned  any 
thing  respecting  his  peculiarities,  further  than 
what  I  gathered  from  seeing  him  occasionally  in 
public  places,  and  of  his  talent  for  the  *  fancy*  I 
was  entirely  ignorant" 

The  play  proceeded  in  fine  spirit.  The  audi- 
dience  was  in  good  humor,  and  the  actors  felt  the 
inspiration  of  the  scene.  Ashdale,  however, 
could  not  withdraw  a  large  portion  of  his  attention 
from  the  lady  whose  beauty  had  attracted  him, 
and  had  given  rise  to  the  remarks  that  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Carlton,  and  so  true  were 
his  eyes  to  the  worship  of  their  star,  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  being  himself  observed  by  any 
one.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
ever  been  drawn  into  absolute  admiration  of  wo- 
man ;  never  had  he  before  gazed  upon  beauty  that 
had  so  held  him  in  a  thrall  of  enchantment. 

As  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  fourth  act  of  the 
play,  Carlton  called  Frank's  attention  to  a  fero- 
cious looking  countenance  illuminated  by  fierce 
eyes  that  stared  tenibly  at  them.  It  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Miss .    He  had  observed  Ashdale's 

attention  to  his  sister,  and  had  noticed,  on  one 
occasion  when  the  lady  accidentally  turned  her 
head,  and  their  eyes  met,  that  Frank,  adopting  a 
very  usual  impertinence,  smiled.  Ashdale  was 
not  a  person  to  be  stared  down  by  threatening 


Ashdale,  at  the  time  appointed,  met  his  friends  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Park,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  seated  in  the  boxes.  The  curtain  rose  to  a 
laige  audience,  and  the  favorite  actress  was  receiv- 
ed with  tumults  of  applause,  which  she  acknow- 
ledged with  grace  and  feeling.  The  play  proceed- 
ed in  capital  style,  and  the  actors  were  in  fine 
spirits.  Abbott  performed  with  uncommon  viva- 
city, and  the  accomplished  and  beautiful  star  of 
the  evening  never  appeared  to  more  advantage. 
The  dress  circle  presented  an  array  of  beauty  and 
fashion  that  might  have  vied  with  the  regal  splen- 
dor of  an  European  court — delicate  forms,  pale- 
tinted  cheeks,  eyes  that  swam  in  a  world  of  heart- 
felt paasion, speaking  lips — ^all  grades  of  that  gen- 
tle sex,  fiom  the  lily-bud  of  maidenhood  to  the 
blown  rose  of  swelling  womanhood — every  shade 
of  that  perfection  which  causes  man  such  ecstacy 

to  gaze  on. 

**  Do  yott  observe,"  whispered  Ashdale  to  Carl- 
ton, "that  beautiful  young  lady  in  the  front  seat  I  looks,  and  consequently  returned  the  glances  of 
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the  brother  with  an  expression  of  contempt  and  a 
sneering  curve  of  the  lip.  Carlton, apprehending 
the  consequences  that  were  likely  to  arise  from 
the  affiur,  touched  his  friend  on  the  elbow,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  a  word  of  caution. 

"  Ashdale,*'  said  he,  *'  you  must  not  push  this 
thing  too  far,  for  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it 
will  lead  you  into  collision  with  him.'* 

Frank  was  very  impetuous  and  hot-headed,  and 
instead  of  listening  to  the  caution  of  his  friend, 
he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  affair,  by  ex- 
claiming in  a  passionate  tone,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  half  the  boxes, 

'*  Do  you  suppose,  Tom,  that  I  will  be  looked 
down  by  a  puppy  and  a  bully  ?" 

The  person  for  whom  the  remark  was  intended 
arose  in  his  seat,  turned  round,  and  confronting' 
Ashdale,  intimated  by  a  nod  that  he  had  been 
heard,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  We  are  in  for  a  row,"  said  Carlton,  "  and  we 
have  only  to  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  possible. 
You  may  most  certainly  depend  upon  his  follow- 
ing us  from  the  theatre.  He  will  watch  where  we 
go,  and  make  an  opportunity  for  insulting  and 
assaulting  you.  His  usual  way  is  to  draw  a  per- 
son into  a  quarrel,  and  then  rely  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  self-defence  for  revenge.  But 
he  picks  his  opponents.  He  will  not  risk  a  quar- 
rel with  a  person  in  any  way  a  match  for  him." 

"  I  have  always  made  up  my  mind  to  but  one 
way  of  dealing  with  such  fellows,"  said  Frank. 
"  If  he  molests  me,  he  takes  the  risk  of  the  con- 
sequences. I  hold  myself  free  from  any  censure 
in  the  premises,  and  you  may  depend  that  I  have 
DO  idea  of  a  milling  match  with  a  bully." 

*•  Still,"  said  Carlton,  ••  it  is  wise  to  shun  diffi- 
culty when  we  can,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
leave  the  boxes  unobserved,  if  possible,  without 
waiting  till  the  end  of  the  piece." 

"  If  you  are  afraid,"  replied  Ashdale,  •*  yom 
can  retire  to  Windust*s  and  order  the  supper.  I 
will  meet  you  there ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  leave 
the  boxes  until  the  fall  of  the  next  curtain." 

**  You  mistake  me,  Frank ;  I  am  not  afraid ;  my 
motives  were  only  prompted  by  caution.  But  if 
you  are  determined  to  stay,  I  will  remain  also. 
I  am  in  the  scrape  with  you,  and  I  will  see  you 
out  of  it." 

"  Very  well — sit  still,  then,"  said  Frank. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  first  performance 
was  ended,  and  Ashdale  and  his  two  friends  ad- 
journed to  the  restaurant  for  their  supper.  It  was 
soon  ready  for  them,  and  ordering  their  wine, 
they  entered  the  box,  and  drew  the  curtains. 
When  about  half  through  the  course,  the  sound 
of  an  angry  and  rather  boastful  voice  met  their 
ears,  proceeding  from  some  person  at  the  bar. 
Frank  drew  aside  the  curtain  to  ascertain  the 


cause,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  young ,  who 

was  drinking  at  the  bar  with  a  party  of  friends. 

"  Your  foe  is  at  your  heels,"  said  Carlton,  affect- 
ing a  laugh.  "  You  see  I  was  right  in  my  asser- 
tion. He  will  not  let  you  escape  him  wiUiout  a 
rub." 

•*  I  do  not  wish  to  escape  him.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  the  result." 

The  party  at  the  bar  grew  more  noisy.  They 
Lad  drank  several  times — an  indication,  at  least, 
that  they  were  preparing  themselves  for  a  frolic ; 
and  thus  passed  away  more  than  an  hour  in  drink- 
ing, laughter  and  boisterous  conversation,  until 
our  friends  had  finished  their  supper  and  arose  to 
leave  the  box.  As  Frank  threw  aside  the  curtain, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  floor,  young turn- 
ed to  one  of  his  companions,  with  a  fresh  glasB 
of  liquor  in  his  hand,  and  said, 

"  I  will  bet  you.  Miller,  five  dollars,  that  I  will 
dash  this  liquor  in  the  face  of  that  lawyer's  fac- 
totum." 

"  I  will  take  that  bet,"  said  Miller;  and  a  re- 
sponse was  echoed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  party. 

"  There !"  almost  screamed  the  excited  brawler, 
as  he  dashed  the  contents  of  his  glass  full  in  the 
face  of  Ashdale.  The  act  was  accompanied  by  a 
roar  of  bravos  from  his  companions.  Ashdale 
recoiled  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  only  to  gather 
strength  for  a  blow  that  prostrated  his  assailant  on 
the  floor.  Its  force,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  deprive  the  rude  brawler  of  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  quickly  gathering  himself  up,  he  uttered 
a  dreadful  oath,  and  sprang  upon  Ashdale,  striking 
him  two  or  three  rapid  blows  upon  the  face  that 
made  the  blood  spurt  from  his  nostrils  and  mouth. 
Knowing  the  character  of  the  man  he  had  to  cope 
with,  mortified  at  the  disgrace  of  a  brawl  in 
a  public  place,  and  maddened  by  the  insult,  he  de- 
termined to  take  that  revenge,  which  was  in  his 
power.  Drawing  a  dirk-knife  which  he  always 
carried  about  him,  he  rushed  with  the  fury  of  a 
tiger  upon  his  foe,  plunging  it  to  the  haft  in  his 
shoulder,  just  over  the  collar  bone. 

**  God !  he  has  stabbed  me !"  screamed  the  bully, 
and  fell  backward  into  the  arms  of  his  friends. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  excitement  that  would 
have  confused  Babel  itself.  One  or  two  of  the 
bully's  friends  were  for  having  revenge  upon  the 
spot,  but  several  persons  interfered,  and  Ashdale 
gave  himself  up  a  prisoner  without  offering  resis- 
tance or  argument,  merely  remarking, 

**  What  has  a  man  to  do  when  set  upon  by  such 
ruffians  ?  I  justify  myself  on  the  plea  of  self- 
defence.  A  man  shall  no  sooner  assault  me  with 
his  fists  than  with  daggers  and  pistols.** 

The  wounded  man  was  removed  by  his  friends, 
and  an  officer  being  sent  for,  Ashdale  was  convey- 
ed to  prison. 
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We  see  how  easy  it  is  for  circumstances  to  lead 
a  man  into  difficulty,  and  how  necessary  to  he 
always  guarded  against  an  excess  of  passion. 
There  are  few  men  that  a  circumstance  would  not 
make  a  murderer  of.  On  such  occasions  exces- 
sire  anger  becomes  an  insanity,  and  he  who  is 
foolhardy  enough  to  provoke  it,  must  never  be 
surprised  at  the  worse  consequences.  The  best 
security  against  all  difficulties  tiiat  arise  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  another,  is  to  appreciate  and 
always  wear  the  character  of  a  gentleman  in  all 
places  and  on  all  occasions. 

Continued  in  next  number. 
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The  following  beantifol  and  spirited  poem  was  trans- 
lated firom  the  ''London  Phonographic  Star,"  for 
the  Lowell  "  Niagara,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  McCoy,  of  the 
latter  city.  It  will  very  fidy  accompany  the  plate  of 
Niagara  Falls  which  we  gave  in  our  June  number. 

HYMN   TO   NIAGARA. 

Hah.  !  Sovereign  of  the  world  of  floods,  whose  majesty 

and  might. 
First  dazzles,  then  enraptures,  then  .o*erawes  the  ach* 

ing  sight. 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors,  &  every  clime  and 

zone. 
Grows  dim  beneath  the  splendor  of  thy  glorious  watery 

throne. 

No  fleets  can  stand  before  thee,  no  armies  bid  thee 
stay. 

But  onward— onward— -onward,  thy  march  still  holds 
its  way ; 

The  rising  mist  that  veils  thee,  as  thy  herald  goes  be- 
fore. 

And  the  music  that  proclaims  thee  in  the  thund'iing 
cataract's  roar. 

Thy  diadem  is  an  emerald  green,  of  the  clearest,  pur- 
est hue. 

Set  round  with  waves  of  snow-white  foam  and  spray 
of  feathery  dew. 

While  tresses  of  the  brightest  pearl  float  o'er  thy  ample 
sheet. 

And  the  rainbow  lays  its  gorgeous  gems  in  tribute  at 
thy  feet. 

Thy  reign  is  of  tlie  ancient  days,  thy  sceptre  irom  on 

high. 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  morning  stars  together  sang 

for  joy; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  upon 

thee  now. 
Saw  the  first  wreath  of  glory  that  entwined  on  thy 

brow.  , 

And  fiom  that  hour  to  this,  in  which  I  gaze  upon  thy 

stream. 
From  age  to  age — in  winter's  frost,  or  summer's  sultry 

beam; 
By  day  by  night,  without  a  pause,  thy  waves  with  loud 

acclaim. 
In  ceaseless  sounds  have  still  proclaimed  the  great 

Eternal's  name. 


For  whether  on  thy  forest  banks,  the  Indian  of  the 
wood. 

Or  since  his  days  the  red  man's  foe  on  his  father  land 
have  stood. 

Whoe'er  has  seen  thy  incense  rise,  or  heard  thy  tor- 
rents roar, 

Must  have  bowed  beneath  me  God  of  all,  to  worship 
and  adore. 

Accept  then,  O,  Supremely  Great !  O,  Eternal !  O  God ! 
From  this  primeval  altar,  the  green  and  virgin  sod. 
The  humble  homage  that  my  soul  in  gratitude  would 

pay, 

To  thee,  whose  shield  has  guarded  me  through  all  my 
wandering  way. 

For  if  the  ocean  be  as  nought  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand. 
And  the  stars  in  the  bright  firmament,  in  thy  balance 

grains  of  sand,. 
If  Niagara's  roaring  flood  seem  great,  to  us  who  lowly 

bow, 
O,  great  Creator  of  the  whole !  how  passing  great  art 

thou! 

Yet,  though  thy  power  is  greater  than  the  finite  mind 

can  scan. 
Still  greater  is  thy  mercy,  shown  to  weak  dependent 

man! 
For  him  thou  clothest  the  fertile  field,  with  herb  and 

fruit  and  seed. 
For  him  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the  seas,  supply  his 

every  need. 

Around,  on  high,  or  far  or  near<»  the  universal  whole, 
Proclaims  thy  glory,  as  the  orbs  in  their  bright  courses 

roll; 
And  from  creation's  grateful  voice,  the  hymn  ascends 

above, 
Wliile  heaven  re-echo's  back  to  earth  the  chorus, 

"  God  is  Love !" 


ELIZABETH  LATIMER. 

T  is  hard  that,  with  man,  talent, 
combined  with  perseverance, 
should  be  almost  omnipotent  to 
overcome  obstacles  tiie  most 
numerous  and  formidable,  while 
in  the  hands  of  women,  it  is 
often  wholly  useless,  unless 
fortunate  circumstances,  such 
as  wealthy  or  literary  connex- 
ions, obtain  for  the  possessor 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  by 
its  display,  fortune  and  fame. 
The  spirit  of  enterprize  that 
characterizes  the  present  age, 
gives  to  man  '  ample  room  and 
verge  enough*  to  pursue  any  plan  that  genius  may 
suggest.  The  world  is  all  before  him.  From 
pole  to  pole  he  may  choose  whether  to  add  to  the 
history  of  his  species  by  voyages  and  discoveries, 
or,  by  speculations  at  home,  direct  the  movements 
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of  ai^oeies.  Id  literature  he  has  only  to  give  to 
the  world  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  the  musings 
of  his  solitude,  or  the  recollections  of  his  youth, 
and  let  it  but  bear  the  stamp  of  genius  it  will  meet 
with  an  **  All  hail  !'*  But  it  is  not  so  with  woman. 
Few  and  rugged  are  %e  paths  by  which  her 
genius,  unaided  and  alone,  may  climb  even  to 
competence.  Natural  timidity,  a  retired  education , 
the  fear  of  encountering  the  prejudice  that  has  so 
long  condemned  her  to  a  subordinate  rank  of  in- 
tellect, and  which,  by  a  strange  perverseness,  finds 
a  charm  in  the  helplessness  of  those  beings  from 
whom  at  times  are  demanded  self-denial  and  exer- 
tion, all  cast  a  spell  round  her,  which  is  seldom 
broken  by  her  single  efforts.  There  are  not  more 
mute,  inglorious  Miltons  in  a  country  churchyard 
than  among  the  number  of  women  doomed  to  the 
exercise  of  some  spirit  breaking,  monotonous  craft 
in  order  to  procure  means  for  the  support  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  daughter  of  Neckar  might  find  in  the  bril- 
liant circles  of  Paris  a  field  for  the  display  of  her 
lofty  powers.  Miss  Edge  worth.  Miss  Baillie,  and 
some  few  others  have  been  led  by  judicious  and 
encouraging  friends,  to  break  through  the  obstacles 
which  society  opposes  to  the  acquisition  of  female 
literary  excellence,  and  to  give  occasion  for  doubts 
on  the  question  whether  there  be,  as  the  uncourte- 
ous  physiologist  Lawrence  asserts,  a  sex  to  the 
mind.  Many,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  public 
the  charms  of  a  mind  cultivated  in  retirement, 
form  the  delight  of  domestic  circles,  and  impart 
their  accomplishments  to  their  sons  or  daughters, 
but  there  are  many,  a  great  many,  who  have  nei- 
ther father,  friend,  nor  brother  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  force  them,  with  gentle  violence  before 
the  world ;  who  have,  alas !  no  domestic  circle, 
no  sons  or  daughter,  and  who,  from  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  feel  highest  aspirations,  their  brightest 
dreams  of  fancy,  chilled  and  dispelled  by  anxiety 
about "  to-morrow's  fare." 

Such  an  isolated  being  was  Elizabeth  Latimer, 
who,  at  twenty-four,  found  herself  in  possession 
of  an  accomplished  mind,  a  memory  stored  with 
reading  of  the  best  kind,  and  a  judgment  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  itself  from  its  earliest  develop- 
ment; and  this,  with  a  graceful  person  and  a 
countenance  of  great  sweetness  and  intelligence, 
was  pretty  nearly  all  that  Elizabeth  possessed. 
She  had  been  for  many  years  the  only  daughter 
of  a  merchant,  who,  ^ough  he  did  not,  like  some 
of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  draw  his  resources 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  yet  possessed  enough 
for  the  indulgence  of  luxury.  The  indications  of 
talent  which  he  very  early  discovered  in  the  young 
Elizabeth,  determined  him  to  bestow  on  her  an 
education  that  would  save  her  from  adding  to  the 
number  of  those  precocious  geniuses,  who,  from 


a  misapplication  of  their  powers,  become  unfit 
either  for  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  or  to  hold  a 
place  among  those  who  are  gradually  procuring 
indulgence  and  respect  for  female  intellect.  With 
this  view  he  engaged  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
a  classmate  of  his,  and  who  had  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him  and 
assist  him  in  cultivating  his  daughter's  mind. 

"  You  will  easily  understand,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  **  with  what  different  eyes  I  look  upon  this 
subject  from  those  with  which  I  regarded  it  twenty 
years  ago.  To  have  mind  enough  to  love  and 
obey  me,  and,  withal,  think  me  supremely  wise, 
was  quite  mind  enough  in  a  wife,  but  I  am  willing 
to  pay  it  greater  respect  since  I  find  it  in  my  dar- 
ling Elizabeth.  As  I  am  as  anxious  about  her 
moral  as  her  intellectual  education,  I  dread,  lest^ 
being  an  only  child,  and  surrounded  by  all  that 
will  tend  to  her  gratification,  ehe  may  form  habits 
of  selsfihness,  against  which  no  warnings,  no  pre- 
cepts will  avail.  A  companion  of  her  own  age 
would  secure  her  from  this  risk,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  one  so  well  suited,  on  all  accounts,  to  be 
brought  up  with  my  little  girl  as  your  own  Mari- 
anne. I  need  not  assure  you  how  entirely  like 
my  own  daughter  she  shall  be  considered." 

We  will  not  detail  the  progress  of  Elizabeth's 
studies.  They  were  such  as  opened  her  young 
mind  to  all  that  was  lovely  in  virtue  and  lofty  and 
excellent  in  intellect.  She  lived  principally  in  the 
country,  in  a  small  but  intelligent  circle,  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  save  them  from  the  dominion  of  a 
gossiping  spirit,  yet  not  so  learned  as  to  allow  her 
to  acquire  anything  like  a  pedantic  one. 

The  tranquillity  of  their  own  house  had  received 
a  startling  shock  when  Elizabeth  was  about  fifteen, 
by  Mr.  Latimer's  bringing  home  a  second  wife, 
very  little  more  than  her  own  age,  but  of  entirely 
different  temper,  habits,  and  tastes.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Latimer  perceived  that  he  had  done  wisely 
in  giving  to  Elizabeth  habits  by  which  she  coald 
abstract  her  thoughts  from  the  jarrings  of  a  step- 
mother, jealous  of  her,  of  her  gentle  friend  Mari- 
anne, of  Mr.  Elliot,  of  everything  that  her  hus- 
band loved.  But  their  school  of  trial  did  not  last 
long.  Mrs.  Latimer  only  lived  to  present  her  hus  ^ 
band  with  a  son,  and  expired,  leaving  all  the 
family  with  just  such  sensations  as  one  feels  on 
awaking  from  an  uncomfortable  dream,  and  Eliza- 
beth and  her  father  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they 
inwardly  responded  ••Amen!"  to  the '  clergyman 
of  the  village  who  came  to  pay  them  a  visit  of 
consolation. 

When  Elizabeth  entered  into  society,  she  car- 
ried with  her  many  warnings  from  her  father  to 
avoid  the  display  of  acquirements  which  were  not 
common  to  all.  She  listened,  determined  to  pro- 
fit by  his  advice,  though  she  felt  there  was  some 
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injustice  in  laying  this  embargo  upon  wit  and 
learning.    *•  Why,"  thought  she,  "  should  Miss 

C be  permitted,  nay,  solicited,  to  display  her 

playing  and  singing,  both  excellent  enough  to  ex- 
cite envy,  while  all  the  powers  that  I  possess  must 
be  so  sedulously  concealed  ?  However,  as  there 
is  no  reasoning  to  any  purpose  on  this  apparent 
inconsistency,  I  will  try  to  resemble  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  I  am  going  to  mingle  with ;" 
and  in  imagination  she  behaved  with  perfect  dis- 
cretion, occupied  only  in  veiling  the  mistakes  of 
the  ignorant,  in  drawing  out  the  talents  of  the 
timid,  nicely  discriminating  when  and  with  whom 
to  talk  seriously  or  lightly,  and  gliding  through 
society  with  all  the  tact  which  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  gained  by  one's  own  experience  and 
much  practice  in  that  world,  can  give.  But  poor 
Eb'zabeth  found  herself  sadly  at  a  loss  when  she 
encountered  a  bewildering  number  of  new  faces, 
whose  ready  smiles  and  pliancy  of  expression 
qpncealed  all  that  was  passing  in  the  heart.  She 
tfelt  it  as  impossible  to  catch  the  light  tone  of  those 
around  her,  to  talk  of  nothing,  to  express  rapture 
and  enthusiasm  where  she  felt  only  indifference, 
as  it  would  have  been  for  one  of  the  gay  circle  to 
have  shone  forth  as  an  improvisatrice.  Being  per- 
fectly unaffected  and  simple,  she  took  refuge  in 
silence ;  but  her  speaking  countenance  often  be- 
trayed the  listlessness  she  felt,  and  as  the  silence 
of  persons  who  are  known,  or  supposed  to  be 
able,  to  talk  well,  is  looked  upon  with  an  invidi- 
ous eye,  she  felt  a  degtee  of  restraint,  whether 
she  spoke  or  not,  which  prevented  her  ever  taking 
much  pleasure  in  the  amusements  of  the  world 
But  there  were  some  whom  she  did  please,  and 
that  in  no  moderate  degree.  The  cultivated  and 
intelligent  found  a  charm  in  her  manner  that 
they  recollected  with  pleasure  long  after  she  had 
retired  from  society.  She  had  a  happy  faculty  of 
passing  from  subject  to  subject  by  an  easy  grada- 
tion, so  as  never  to  fatigue  by  dwelling  too  long 
on  one  topic,  but  to  startle  by  an  abrupt  and  vio- 
lent digression ;  an  art  which  is  seldom  well  un- 
derstood. We  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
same  associations  exist  in  our  companion's  mind  as 
in  our  own,  and  suddenly  transport  him  from  sea 
to  sky  and  back  again,  with  a  suddenness  that 
makes  our  conversation  appear  little  better  than 
cold  disjointed  chat. 

*'  That  is  a  very  charming  woman,*'  said  Mr. 
Leslie  to  his  neighbor,  as  Elizabeth  withdrew  with 
the  ladies  from  a  large  dull  dinner  party ;  "  I  have 
not  met  any  one  so  piquante  and  original  for  a 
long  while,"  *•  Who  ?  Miss  Latimer  ?  oh,  true  ! 
but  I  suspect  she  has  sharpened  her  wjits  by  an 
acquaintance  with  Horace."  '*  How  !"  rejoined 
Leslie ;  "  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  pretty 
girl  quotes  Horace  ?" 


*'  No ;  I  never  heard  her  quote  at  all ;  I  must 
do  her  that  justice ;  but  she  seems  to  have  had  her 
eyes  opened  to  the  follies  of  mankind."  *•  Well, 
but  the  English  satirists  may  have  done  her  that 
service,  though  I  cannot  recollect  hearing  her  say 
an3rthing  that  touched  upon  her  neighbor's  follies." 
"Wait  a  little;  you  will  every  now  and  then 
hear  something  that  shows  more  reading  than  you 
at  first  suspect  her  of.  Besides,  she  always  fa- 
tigues me  by  her  allusions.  I  do  not  find  a  half 
hour's  chat  with  her  any  relaxation." 

"  Now  I,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Leslie,  **  have 
been  delighted  with  what  you  complain  of.  There 
is  something,  too,  very  novel  and  attractive  in  her 
manner.  There  is  no  effort.  She  gives  herself 
if^  to  the  animation  of  the  moment  with  an  ab- 
sence of  art  or  affectation  that  is  quite  enchanting." 
"  Upon  my  word  you  seem  quite  epris.  I  T^ill 
tell  Mrs.  Leslie  of  you."  "  I  shall  tell  her  my- 
self. She  will  be  equally  pleased  with  her,  for 
Mrs.  Leslie  is  as  great  a  worshipper  of  talent  as  I 
am,  whether  it  be  found  in  man  or  woman." 

Unfortunately  for  Elizabeth,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  were  called  suddenly  from  Boston  by  the 
death  of  a  relative,  and  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  former  was  dissipated  by  business 
and  a  variety  of  scenes.  About  this  time  Eliza- 
beth lost  her  friend  J^arianne,  who  married  an 
English  gentleman  and  accompanied  him  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Elliot  was  persuaded  to  join  them,  and 
Mr.  Latimer  found  his  household  reduced  to  a 
small  number.  But  his  mind  seemed  too  much 
occupied  to  miss  his  companions,  and,  to  Eliza- 
beth's grief,  she  discovered  that  her  father  was 
bent  upon  making  a  fortune  for  his  son  Louis. 
In  vain  she  urged  that  Louis  would  never  want, 
and  the  possession  of  wealth  might  only  check 
exertion  by  depriving  him  of  a  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry. She  represented  to  him  the  risk  he  ran 
by  engaging  so  deeply  in  speculations,  none  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  successful;  but  Mr. 
Latimer  had  the  gambling  fit  so  strong  upon  him, 
that  he  looked  forward  to  seeing  his  ships  riding 
the  ocean  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  and  realizing  the  wildest  dreams  of  his 
avarice.  Elizabeth  deplored  this  for  his  own  and 
for  Louis's  sake.  She  saw  how  the  fiuctuations 
of  hope  and  despair,  the  pangs  of  suspense  and 
repeated  disappointments  preyed  upon  her  father's 
health  and  spirits,  and  she  anticipated  for  Louis 
and  herself  the  loss  of  all  they  had  considered  their 
own. 

But  these  fears  were  transient.  We  seldon  re- 
flect long,  amid  the  enjoyments  of  affluence,  upon 
their  precarious  nature.  She  retired  from  the 
world  and  devoted  herself  to  her  father  and  to  the 
education  of  Louis,  whom  she  loved  with  all  a 
mother's  tenderness*    He  was  indeed  a  sweet  and 
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gentle  child,  fond  only  of  books  and  sedentary 
amnsements,  and  Elizabeth's  time  passed  away  as 
happily  as  time  passed  in  the  exercise  of  duty 
usually  does.  She  was  often  uneasy,  often  tor- 
mented by  vague  fears  of  future  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, but  these  were  only  clouds  that  overshadow- 
ed her  at  times.  Her  horizon  generally  was 
bright ;  but  the  blow  anticipated  fell  upon  her  at 
last.  Mr.  Latimer  had  ventured  the  remains  of 
his  fortune  in  a  speculation  which  was  to  enrich 
Louis  and  his  posterity  for  ever. 

After  many  months'  suspense  the  news  reached 
Mr.  Latimer  that  he  was  ruined.  He  had  not  long 
survive  it,  and  his  son  and  daughter  found  them- 
selves friendless  and  poor.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
was  all  that  could  be  collected  for  them,  nor  had 
they  any  claims  upon  others.  They  had  but  few 
family  friends,  and  Elizabeth's  was  not  a  spirit  to 
brook  dependence.  Poverty  at  first  sight  is  not  so 
frightful  as  when  it  comes  near  enough  to  lay  its 
cold,  grasping  fingers  on  us ;  and,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  her  feelings,  the  prospect  of  main- 
taining herself  did  not  appear  as  difficult  as  she 
afterward  proved  it.  Her  idea  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  Heaven  was  not  confined  lo  subduing 
a  murmur,  when  death  has  removed  by  a  stroke 
the  desire  of  our  eyes.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  it  in  all  the  disappointments  and  sor- 
rows of  her  life ;  for  who,  at  twenty-four,  has 
not  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  the  waters  of  life  ? 
A  few  passages  of  her  letter  to  Marianne,  will 
show  how  schooled  her  mind  had  been,  by  being 
early  taught  of  heaven. 

*'  You  know,  dearest  Marianne,  your  excellent 
father  often  cautioned  us  against  trusting  to  our 
perceptions  of  Heaven's  justice.  With  him  we 
were  accustomed  to  trace  in  the  records  of  history, 
the  hand  of  Infinite  Wisdom  guiding  all  things 
onward  to  some  great  end,  that  should  vindicate 
his  ways  to  future  ages.  Ah  !  how  easy  it  is  for 
the  thoughtful  mind  to  pursue  this  truth  through 
events  that  have  passed  away !  how  much  easier 
than  to  acknowledge  it  when  our  idols  have  been 
overthrow !  We  are  personal  only  in  those  things 
which  can  do  us  no  good.  Let  me  now  lay  those 
lessons  to  heart,  and  follow  the  obvious  ttack 
which  Providence  has  marked  out  fof  me.  It 
seems  very  plain— I  must  support  myself  and  the 
darling  object  of  my  lost  parenf  s  love.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  this  is  very  embarrassing.  My  mind 
is  full  of  energy,  but  where  to  bestow  it,  costs 
me  nights  of  anxious  thought.** 

Mr.  Latimer  had  insisted,  some  months  before 
his  death,  that  Louis  should  be  placed  at  a  large 
public  school.  Elizabeth  had  consented  to  his 
plan  with  readiness,  though  it  grieved  her  to  part 
with  the  little  companion  whose  quickness  enabled 


him  to  catch  with  facility  everything  she  taught 
him ;  but  she  was  aware  that  a  public  school  is 
indispensable  toward  acquiring  manly  habits,  and 
that  independence  of  ridicule,  which  are  necessary 
to  all  who  walk  the  world,  however  retired  be  the 
path  thy  choose. 

It  was  evening,  and  she  was  alone  when  she 

took  possession  of  two  small  rooms  in street. 

Dull  and  dreary  was  the  aspect  of  everjrthing. 
The  window  of  the  little  sitting-room  was  close 
to  a  high  stone  wall,  nor  were  light  and  beauty 
shut  out  from  that  entrance  only.  From  her 
chamber  window  nothing  could  be  discerned  but  a 
long  range  of  warehouses.  There  was  not  even 
the  sight  or  sound  of  labor  to  cheer  the  prospect 
"  A  cobbler  or  a  blacksmith  would  enliven  the 
scene,"  thought  Elizabeth,  "  but  I  hope  I  shall  not 
stay  here  long."  Her  first  attempt  to  escape  from 
her  new  duelling  was  a  letter  to  a  lady  with  whom 
she  had  long  been  intimate.  Her  plan  was  to 
open  a  school,  and  she  solicited  Mrs.  Graham'S 
assistance,  or  rather  patronage,  without  taking 
into  consideration  how  little  that  lady  had  to  be- 
stow. She  answered  Elizabeth  kindly,  explain- 
ing to  her  that  her  influence  was  confined  to  five 
or  six  families,  none  of  whom  had  it  in  their  power 
to  engage  for  their  children  an  instructress  whose 
accomplishments  would  entitle  her  to  a  higher 
salary  than  is  given  to  those  who  teach  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  education. 

Over  this  first  disappointment  Elizabeth  did  not 
long  weep.  Keeping  a  school  is  a  very  depressing 
prospect,  and  she  felt  almost  relieved  by  Mrs. 
Graham's  letter. 

Her  next  application  was  to  a  lady  who  was 
desirous  of  procuring  a  governess  for  her  daugh- 
ters—one of  those  ladies  whose  beau  ideal  of  a 
governess,  is  that  of  a  being  with  every  talent  and 
every  virtue  under  heaven,  combined  with  a  de- 
gree of  humility  that  will  endure  every  insult  that 
narrow  minds  bestow  upon  the  unfortunate.    Mrs. 

S gave  her  a  week's  suspense,  then  found 

her  way  into  Elizabeth's  parlor  one  morning,  with 
a  "  How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Latimer — for  I  suppose 
that's  you.  I  believe  I've  made  you  wait  for  an 
answer,  but  I've  been  so  beset.  People  are  so 
anxious  to  get  to  me,  as  if  I  could  take  a  hundred. 
But,  before  we  go  any  further,  we  must  settle  one 
thing — you  're  a  musician  of  course !"  The  color 
that  had  been  deepening  on  Elizabeth's  cheeks* 
became  crimson  as  she  faintly  answered,  **  No, 
Madam."  <*  No !  Gracious  goodness !  what  could 
you  be  thinking  of  when  you  offered  yourself  as 
governess  ?  Such  a  salary  as  I  give,  and  pay  a 
muQic  master  besides !"  "  Then  reduce  the  sal- 
ary," Elizabeth  began,  but  Mrs. stopped  her 

—  "  What !  and  get  a  master  for  the  girls !  Whafe 
that  to  the  purpose.    You  ought  to  be  able  to  su- 
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perintend  their  practising.  Well,  that  sets  the 
the  matter  at  rest.  Good  morning,  Ma*am,"  and 
Mrs.  S made  her  exit  as  abruptly  as  her  en- 
trance, leaving  Elizabeth  a  foretaste  of  what  she 
afterward  suffered  from  other  applications  and  other 
disappointments. 

One  lady  objected  to  her  because  she  could  not 
teach  velvet  painting.  It  was  in  vain  Elizabeth, 
who  liked  the  mild  tones  of  this  amateur  in  foot- 
stools and  sofa  covers,  urged  the  superiority  of  the 
higher  branches  of  painting.  «*  That  might  do 
for  artists,"  said  the  lady,  and  Elizabeth  took  her 
leave.  Another  expect^  her  to  teach  embroidery 
and  shoe  making  to  six  daughters ;  but  the  most 
fatal  bar  to  her  success  was  the  want  of  a  know- 
ledge of  music. 

After  many  failures  she  relinquished  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  situation,  and  turned  her  thoughts 
to  her  last  resource.  She  determined  with  a  heavy 
heart,  to  offer  her  services  as  a  translator  to  a  pub- 
lisher whom  she  had  often  heard  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  liberality.  Translating  is  a  fa- 
tiguing and  inglorious  task,  but  she  had  no  alterna- 
tive. While  she  was  hesitating  whether  to  ad- 
dress him  by  letter  or  apply  to  him  in  person,  Mr. 
Warren  was  announced.  Elizabeth  knew  him 
wcU  ;  for  he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr. 
Latimer's.  He  was  remarkable  only  for  his  ex- 
treme dulness,  and  his  desire  of  being  thought  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning.  He  picked  up  scraps 
from  pocket-books  and  newspapers,  and  wearied 
his  friends  by  common-place  remarks,  uttered  in 
a  tone  of  oracular  wisdom.  His  address  to  Eliza- 
beth was  hesitating  and  confused.  He  was  usual- 
ly vont  to  speak  with  a  deliberateness  that  fell 
upon  the  ear  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  but 
now  he  spoke  with  a  rapidity  that  made  him  quite 
unintelligible.  With  an  uneasy  looking  about  as 
if  he  dreaded  being  overheard,  at  last  he  abruptly 
asked  her  if  money  had  been  her  object  in  wish- 
ing to  procure  a  situation  as  governess.  "  Cer- 
tainly,** said  Elizabeth ;  "  what  else  could  induce 
me  to  undertake  such  an  office  ?"  He  muttered 
something  about  his  sorrow  at  her  wanting  it  and 
his  wish  to  serve  her,  then  opened  his  business, 
prefaced,  however,  by  desiring  a  promise  of  se- 
crecy. Elizabeth,  inwardly  provoked  at  his  solemn 
foppery,  promised  all  he  required,  and  he  then  in- 
formed his  impatient  auditress,  that  several  of  his 
literary  friends  were  about  to  establish  a  critical 
journal,  in  which  all  the  best  talents  of  the  city 
were  to  be  displayed — **  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised," said  he,  **  to  hear,  that  much  is  expected 
from  me,  particularly  in  the  department  of  the 
belles  lettres.  I  hope  you  are  not  surprised,*'  he 
continued,  as  he  saw  the  astonishment  painted  on 
Elizabeth's  countenance.  *'  No,  I  am  never  sur- 
prised at  people's  expectations,  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 


Warren  will  not  disappoint  those  formed  by  his 
well  judging  friends ;  but  pray  proceed."  "  Every- 
body says  to  me,  *  Warren !  now  is  your  time. 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to  show  your 
critical  acumen.  Seize  the  moment,  Warren !  and 
give  us  something  that  will  be  read  a  hundred 
years  hence.'  I  am  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  I 
begin  to  feel  that  I  really  ought,  in  justice  to  my- 
self, to  do  something  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  this 
journal."  "  He  is  mad,"  thought  Elizabeth,  "  or 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  dexterous  quizzer ;" 
and  she  sighed  as  she  thought  that  he  could  have 
nothing  to  say  that  could  interest  her,  for  she  had 
at  first  hoped  that  he  might  bring  her  occupation. 
However,  Wanren  went  on ; — ••  My  health,  you 
know,  is  delicate,  and  my  avocations  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  from  various  causes  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  write  until  the  spring ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  my  dear  Miss  Latimer,  I  will  make  use 
of  your  pen.  Our  minds — I  say  it  without  flattery* 
believe  me — our  minds  are  somewhat  of  the  same 
order,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  sex  and  edu- 
cation. Now,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  this ;  just  give 
me,  from  time  to  time,  a  critique  upon  some  modem 
writer,  and  now  and  then  we  will  review  an  old 
one.  I  leave  the  choice  of  subjects  to  you ;  of 
course  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  my  addi- 
tions and  conections.  Well,  what  say  you? 
Does  the  scfieme  appear  feasible?  However,  I 
see  you  are  taken  by  surprise  ?  An  hour^s  re- 
flection will  be  necessary.  Good  morning.  T%i8 
evening  you  shall  see  me  again." 

<*  He  has  made  me  laugh,  at  least,"  said  Eliza- 
beth,  after  an  impatient  "  pshaw  !"  "  I  always 
thought  him  a  fool,  but  never  expected  such  an 
excess  of  folly  from  him ;  but  it  will  cure  me  of 
attempting  to  set  bounds  to  the  foUy  of  a  foolish 
man." 

Elizabeth  did  not,  at  first,  give  his  plan  a  second 
thought.  The  idea  of  being  joined  with  Warren 
in  a  work  which  she  knew  would  be  conducted 
by  men  of  learning  and  science,  was  absurd  in  the 
last  degree,  and  she  began  her  letter  to  the  pub- 
lisher, but  her  reluctance  to  undertake  this  labori- 
ous kind  of  occupation  increased  every  moment. 
She  threw  down  her  pen  and  abandoned  herself 
to  despondency.  Then,  in  spite  of  herself,  War- 
ren's plan  recurred  to  her.  It  was  not  as  ridicu- 
lous as  she  had  thought.  There  had  been,  she  re- 
collected, instances  of  starving  authors  in  a  garret, 
while  the  indolent  or  empty  were  building  up  a 
reputation  upon  their  labors.  Besides,  Warren 
would  not  be  the  first  fool  who  had  thrust  him- 
self into  the  place  of  wiser  men.  They  are  to  be 
found  everywhere — in  the  halls  of  legislators,  in 
the  cabinet  of  ministere.  They  have  had  their 
followers  and  their  eulogists,  and  we  have  only 
to  look  behind  the  scenes  to  exclaim  with  Oxen- 
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stiern,  "  Qtiam  parva  sapierUia  regitur  mundusP* 
At  all  events  it  would  not  be  Warren,  bat  herself, 
who  would  write,  and  though  she  doubted  her  own 
capacity  for  the  task,  still  she  wished  to  try.  It 
offered  a  means  of  accomplishing  her  grand  object, 
keeping  Louis  at  school,  and  it  had  the  charm  of 
privacy,  for,  since  her  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
escape  from  her  gloomy  closets,  she  had  shrunk 
into  them  with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  love  than 
to  distaste. 

By  the  time  Warren  returned,  Elizabeth  had  so 
balanced  the  advantages  of  his  scheme  against  its 
objections,  as  to  give  him  the  assent  he  expected. 
His  presence  revived  the  ridiculous  ideas  that  his 
proposal  had  at  first  suggested.  The  tone  of  his 
voice  was  expressive  of  extreme  dulness,  and 
there  was  a  stupidity  about  him  that  completely 
oppressed  Elizabeth.  She  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  acceding  to  his  plan,  doubting,  indeed,  if  any 
production,  supposed  to  be  his,  would  obtain  a 
reading  from  the  editor.  However,  a  short  time 
would  decide  her  fate,  and  she  resolved  to  make 
the  experiment.  She  inquired  beforehand  what 
was  to  be  the  compensation  for  her  trouble.  He 
named  the  probable  sum.  **  You  rate  intellectual 
labor  very  low,"  said  she,  **  but  no  wonder.  How- 
ever, that,  four  or  five  times  repeated,  will  be 
enough  for  my  purpose.  You  are  aware  that  you 
must  furnish  me  with  books.  I  must  have  a  great 
many  authorities  to  bring  to  the  field.  A  man 
like  you  will  be  expected  to  be  very  accurate.*' 
He  professed  himself  willing  to  be  guided  by  her 
in  everything,  begged  her  to  try  and  catch  his 
style,  and  urged  her  over  and  over  to  exert  her- 
self to  the  utmost,  before  he  relieved  her  of  his 
presence. 

Elizabeth  began  her  task  with  great  animation, 
but  she  soon  found  it  more  difficult  than  she  had 
anticipated.  Her  mind  was  full,  yet  she  was 
puzzled  and  distressed.  She  wanted  the  habit  of 
writing,  which,  alone,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
insures  correctness.  She  found  great  difficulty  in 
arranging  and  condensing  her  ideas,  and  preserv- 
ing a  degree  of  order,  without  which,  even  the 
writings  of  the  learned  and  brilliant,  appear  a 
chaotic  mass.  She  had  to  weigh  well  all  she  said, 
lest  she  should  be  guilty  of  error  or  presumption. 
Her  subject  was  a  comparison  between  the  writers 
of  the  reign  of  Anne  and  the  present  day.  It  was 
not  without  some  timidity  that  she  expressed  opin- 
ions opposed  to  the  prevailing  cant  which  raves 
about  the  march  of  mind.  Physical  science  is  in 
its  glory,  and  philosophy  has  made  such  magni- 
ficent presents  to  the  arts,  that  knowledge  is  carried 
with  winged  speed  from  the  college  to  the  cottage ; 
but  mind,  alas !  must  have  its  limits,  must  obey 
the  law,  which  sayB,  «  So  far  shalt  thou  come  and 
no  farther." 


Though  Elizabeth  wrote  with  facility,  she  was 
obliged  to  refer  to  so  many  authorities,  to  correct 
and  strike  out  so  many  redundancies,  that  she  sat 
up  a  great  part  of  the  night  previous  to  the  last 
day  on  which  Warren  was  to  call  for  her  little 
essay.  It  was  finished  at  last,  and  she  committed 
it  to  its  trial  with  a  beating  heart. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  (he  editor  when 
Warren  presented  himself  in  his  library  with  a 
manuscript  of  an  imposing  size  in  his  hand. 
Greater  still  at  sight  of  the  subject ;  and  it  rose  to 
its  highest  pitch  aftec  reading  the  first  few  sen- 
tences. He  knew  little  of  Warren,  but  he  had  al- 
ways heard  his  name  used  as  a  synonym  with 
dulness,  and  he  was  betrayed  into  abruptly  ex- 
claiming, "  Mr.  Warren !  I  had  no  idea — I  mean 
I  did  not  expect — Mr.  Wanen,  is  this  yours  ?" 
The  blush  of  guilt  flew  to  poor  Warren's  face,  but 
Mr.  Leslie  hastened  to  apologize.  Leave  it  with 
me  for  an  hour  or  two,"  said  he,  "  and  you  shall 
hear  from  me  to-morrow." 

Elizabeth  had,  once  before,  charmed  Mr.  Leslie 
by  the  playfulness  of  her  conversation  and  the 
occasional  acuteness  of  her  remarks.  There  was 
a  nameless  something  in  her  style  that  pleased 
him,  and  he  accepted  Warren's  production  without 
hesitation,  determining  at  the  same  time,  to  vindi- 
cate him  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity. 

As  soon  as  Warren  received  what  gave  him  a 
delight  which  he  felt  in  the  same  degree  with 
Harpagon — that  of  "touching  something,"  he 
hastened  in  a  transport  of  generosity  to  divide  it 
with  Elizabeth.  It  was  more  than  she  had  hoped 
for,  and  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the  means 
of  contributing  to  her  own  support,  gave  an  ex- 
hilaration to  her  spirits  to  which  she  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  She  walked  to  the  school  where 
Louis  was  making  a  progress  that  repaid  her  for 
parting  with  him,  and  paid,  with  a  thrill  of  de- 
light, the  first  fruits  of  her  industry  to  his  master. 

Dr.  B 's  seminary  was  a  mile  out  of  town» 

and  the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  the  song  of  the 
birds,  the  very  sight  of  the  sky,  made  her  heart 
glow  again  with  hope  and  peace.  She  had  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  Louis  would,  one  day, 
reward  her  toils.  She  should  one  day  recount  to 
him  how,  for  his  sake,  she  had  conquered  the  in- 
dolence and  love  of  leisure  which  she  foresaw 
would  be  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way.  To  see 
Louis  kindling  at  the  tale  of  her  difficulties  and 
promising  to  repay  them  all,  to  hear  him  spoken 
of  with  distinction,  and  to  witness  his  happiness 
and  success  in  life,  now  formed  her  daily  reveries. 
Her  pen  often  fell  from  her  hand  while  indulging 
in  these  dreams.    Dreams  they  were  indeed. 

She  continued  to  supply  Warren  with  materials 
for  the  fame  he  was  acquiring,  though  there  were 
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times  when  Mr.  Leslie  strongly  doubted  his  posi- 
tire  assertions  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  manu- 
scripts. There  was  a  taste,  an  elegance  in  their 
style,  and  a  sensibility  that  he  felt  never  came 
from  the  coarse  mind  of  Warren.  However,  he 
had  no  means  of  elucidating  the  point,  and  gave 
it  up,  hoping  that  accident  might  one  day  or  other 
expose  the  deception. 

In  the  meantime,  Warren,  who  began  to  find 
the  sums  h«  received  from  Mr.  Leslie  extremely 
convenient  for  his  own  purposes,  began  to  reduce 
Elizabeth's  share  to  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth  of 
the  whole.  <*  She  cannot  want  much,"  he  argued 
with  his  conscience,  **  living  in  those  little  garrets. 
I  don't  see  how  she  can  possibly  spend  five  dollars 
in  six  months,  and  always  plainly  dressed  too.  I 
really  think  I  give  her  more  than  enough.  I  dare 
say  she  can  manage  a  little  to  great  advantage." 

People  who  are  extravagant  on  themselves,  are 
often  wonderfully  ingenious  in  devising  plans  of 
economy  for  others.  Elizabeth  was  surprised  at 
this  falling  off;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
she  never  suspected  him  of  such  a  pitiless  fraud. 
"  I  have  overrated  my  own  productions,"  said  she, 
«*  and  yet  I  certainly  think  I  have  improved.  I 
have  studied  the  rules  of  good  writing ;  I  read 
with  a  deeper  spirit  of  observation ;  it  is  strange 
my  pieces  should  appear  of  less  value  to  the  pub- 
lishers in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  me  more 
spirited  and  better  finished.  Perhaps  they  are 
thought  studied.  I  myself  find  a  sameness  in 
them." 

Among  the  many  causes  she  was  attributing  her 
diminished  resources  to,  the  true  one  never  occurred 
to  her.  She  knew,  of  course,  from  Warren's  im- 
posing  on  Mr.  Leslie  and  the  pubb'c,  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  much  principle.  Indeed,  a  fool  can- 
not have  strict  principles.  He  cannot  distinguish 
sufficiently  between  right  and  wrong ;  but,  in  the 
broad  path  of  honesty,  she  thought  he  might  find 
his  way. 

A  year  passed  on,  and  she  found  that  she  had 
jost  enough  to  defray  Louis's  school  expenses, 
and  nothing  to  lay  by  toward  sending  him  to  col- 
lege. Her  health  too,  was  impaired  by  constant 
application,  and  her  spirits  crushed  by  the  unvari- 
ed sameness  of  her  employment.  Sweet  is  the 
sleep  of  the  laboring  man ;  but  it  must  be  that 
labor  which  feels  the  breath  of  heaven  fan  the 
brow — alternate  motion  and  rest.  But  when,  after 
a  whole  day  has  been  passed  in  mental  exercise, 
the  fevered  head  is  laid  upon  its  pillow,  and  the 
stretched  and  burning  eyelids  refuse  to  close, 
when  the  glare  of  white  paper,  or  interminable 
rows  of  letters  dance  before  the  throbbing  eyeballs, 
and  one  idea  haunts  the  brain  till  its  repetition 
becomes  maddening — ^diese,  these  are  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  mind  that  make  us  wish  to  have 


been  born  among  those  whose  hands  alone  are 
employed  to  procure  their  daily  bread.    Elizabeth 
had  been  accustomed  to  study  and  reflection,  but 
there  is  something  very  different  between  study  in 
a  large  and  airy  chamber  where  light  and  shade 
are  pleasantly  blended,  when  the  first  sensations 
of  fatigue  may  be  dissipated  by  exercise  or  con- 
versation, and  leaning  incessantly  over  a  flat,  low 
table,  by  the  side  of  a  little  window  where  light 
is  struggling  with  darkness.    She  felt  her  health 
languish,  her  head  ached  incessantly,  but  still  she 
went  on  for  several  months,  indulging  herself  now 
and  then  with  a  walk  to  Dr.  B 's,  and  an  eve- 
ning spent  at  Mrs.  Graham's.    This  lady  had 
often  a  little  circle  of  friends  around  her,  whose 
society  would  have  been  of  service  to  Elizabeth's 
^irits,  but  she  shrunk  from  company,  and,  with 
an  irritability  peculiar  to  the  unfortunate,  who 
feel  lonely,  neglected,  and  unappreciated,  often 
repulsed  those  who  wished  to  be  kind  to  her. 
"  My  temper  is  growing  savage,"  said  she,  one 
evening,  while  she  was  putting  on  her  hat  to  go 
to  her  friend's;  *' I  believe  I  answered  that  kind 
and  lovely  looking  woman  who  spoke  so  sweetly 
to  me  the  last  time  I  was  at  Mrs.  Graham's,  with 
a  canine  growl.    But  alas !  I  felt  a  horrid  kind  of 
envy  at  seeing  a  creature  so  happy  and  apparently 
so  beloved  by  every  one  present.    Her  happiness 
did  not  seem  to  be  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
abiding  expression  of  her  face,  and  while  I  was 
contracting  her  situation  with  mine,  to  hear  her 
speak  to  me  with  that  easy,  confiding  tone  of 
voice,  that  came  from  a  heart  at  ease — oh !  she 
would  have  forgiven  me  if  she  had  seen  the 
wretchedness  of  mine !"  and  Elizabeth  sat  down 
and  wept  in  penitence  at  having  given  way  to  such 
feelings. 

She  hoped  to  meet  Mrs.  Leslie  again,  and  was 
disappointed  to  find  Mrs.  Graham  alone.  She 
dared  not  speak  of  Mrs.  Leslie,  for  she  felt  her 
voice  falter  as  she  thought  of  her.  Yet  she  tried 
to  induce  Mrs.  Graham  to  begin  the  subject.  But 
as  she  was  drawing  a  portrait  of  gentleness  and 
beauty  which  made  her  friend  exclaim,  "Why  one 
would  think  you  were  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Les- 
lie." Mr.  Graham  came  in,  and  after  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  Elizabeth,  whose  absence 
from  his  little  parties  had  pained  him,  he  turned  to 
Mrs.  Graham  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  idea 
to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  her 
morning's  reading.  •«  No,"  said  she ;  «*  I  am  glad 
you  remind  me  of  it,  for  I  thought  of  Elizabeth 
while  I  was  reading.  It  is,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  her  friend,  •«  a  very  well  written  essay  upon 
simplicity,  real  and  affected;  and  contrasts  the 
strong,  manly  simplicity  of  Crabbe  with  the  child- 
ish, unmeaning  prattle  of  Wordsworth,  in  almost 
the  same  words  which  I  have  heard  you  make 
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use  of  in  arguing  with  Marianne."    Elizabeth 
trembled.    She  suspected  Mr.  Graham  alluded  to 
her,  but  he  went  on ;  "I  would  ask  you  to  guess 
the  author,  but  I  should  be  weary  of  seeing  you 
puzzled.    Know,  then,  that  Warren— Philip  Au- 
gustus Warren — is  the  principal  contributor  to 
Mr.  Leslie's  journal.'   •*  Now,  I  am  not  surprised,' 
said  his  wife,  "  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  me 
believe  such  a  tale.    You  forget  we  both  know 
Warren,  and  know  that  he  is  ignorant  as  well  as 
dull.    I  question  much  if  he  knows  what  poetry 
is,  unless  he  attaches  some  idea  of  rhyme  to  it.' 
« I  thought  so  myself,  but  listen.    This  morning 
I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Leslie,  who  was  in  his 
library,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  Warren 
taking  down  books  and  turning  over  leaves  with 
quite  the  air  of  an  author.    Something  was  said 
about  the  miseries  of  authors ;-— *  They  are  no 
longer  pecuniary  miseries,'  said  Leslie.      '  The 
times  are  changed  since  Dryden  wrote  prologues 
for  two  guineas  a-piece.'    Here  Warren  turned 
briskly  round,  ezclaimuig,  •  Two  guineas !  bless 
me !  times  are  change.    Why,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  re- 
ceive more  than  triple  that  sum  for  some  of  my 
humble  contributions  to  your  journal.'     I  looked 
at  Leslie  with  as  much  amazement  as  if  I  had 
heard  him  proclaim  himself  the  emperor  of  China ; 
but  Leslie  did  not  look  surprised,  he  only  said, 
« Very  true.'     I  waited  a  long  time  for  Warren 
to  go  away,  that  I  might  understand  this  mystery, 
and  at  length  I  learned  that  he  regularly  carries 
Mr.  Leslie  every  month  a  paper  for  his  magazine. 
He  pointed  them  out  to  me  in  some  of  the  num- 
bers, and  I  assure  you  they  were  the  same  I  have 
frequently  heard  you  admire."  "  Even  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  **  I  do  not  believe  it.  He  is  vain  as 
well  as  foolish,  and  he  has  either  stolen  those 
pieces,  or  hired  some  one  to  write  them."  *'  That 
is  what  I  hinted  to  Leslie ;  but  he  told  me  that  he 
had  once  offended  Warren  by  expressing  his  own 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  that  his  assurances  of 
their  being  his  were  so  positive  that  he  felt  he 
had  no  right  to  accuse  him  of  falsehood  till  he 
had  proved  it    One  thing  that  disgusted  me  in 
Warren  was  his  counting  up  the  money  he  had 
received,  and  muttering  every  now  and  then, 
•  Dryden  wrote  prologues  for  two  guineas  I  Why, 
I  have  made  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  last  six 
months.'    That  entirely  cohvinced  me  that  he  is 
speculating  in  the  talents  of  some  one  he  keeps 
concealed." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Elizabeth's  indigna- 
tion at  learning  how  she  had  been  deceived.  She 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  how  to  act.  Warren 
was  to  call  the  next  morning  for  some  manuscripts 
that  she  had  ready  for  him,  and  she  determined  to 
speak  to  him  of  the  baseness  of  his  conduct,  and 
break  with  him  at  once.    But  there  is  something 


in  the  mere  presence  of  a  fool  that  blunts  our 
most  eloquent  reproaches.  It  would  be  absurd, 
she  thought,  to  talk  to  him  of  defrauding  the  or- 
phan ;  it  will  be  enough  to  tell  him  he  has  acted 
dishonestly,  and  that  I  will  no  longer  *'  lend  him 
my  pen.' 

Warren  turned  pale  at  her  stem  inquiry  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  her  what- 
ever he  should  receive  from  the  editor.  He  so- 
lemnly declared  that  he  had  done  so,  but  Eliza- 
beth stopped  him  short  l\y  repeating,  word  for 
word,  the  conversation  that  had  passed  in  Mr. 
Leslie's  library.  *•  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  after  this, 
it  is  impossible  that  I  can  continue  to  give  up  time 
and  health  for  you.  You  know  the  object  of  my 
labor ;  you  know  my  anxiety  to  procure  for  Louis 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  you  have 
enriched  yourself  at  my  expense.  Find  some- 
where else  a  pen  that  will  be  at  your  service ; 
mine  writes  not  another  word  for  you."  It  was  in 
vain  Warren  entreated,  promised,  swore.  He  even 
knelt  to  conjure  her  to  retract.  He  offered  to  re- 
fund, to  pay  most  liberally ;  but  she  was  inexora- 
ble, and  he  was  obliged  to  depart,  cursing  his  own 
folly  for  boasting  of  making  more  by  his  pen  than 
Dryden  by  his  prologues. 

And  now,  what  was  to  become  of  Elizabeth  ? 
She  thought  of  sending  her  papers  to  Mr.  Leslie, 
but  that  would  instantly  betray  Warren,  and  she 
had  promised  him  to  be  silent  She  was  strongly 
tempted,  but  resisted.  **  He  has  behaved  ill  to  me, 
certainly,"  said  she,  "  but  I  must  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, forget  my  own  principles.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  retaliation  that  makes  dishonesty  travel  on  like 
a  snowball.  I  must  not  think  of  such  redress, 
but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  Grahams  have  already 
proved  their  inability  to  assist  me.  However, 
*  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,' " — and 
hurrying  to  her  room,  Elizabeth  pat  on  her  bon- 
net and  set  out  for  the  publisher  to  offer  herself 
as  a  translator.  The  courteousness  of  her  recep- 
tion encouraged  her,  but  he  looked  dubious  as  to 
the  success  of  her  plain.  *'  Translations  did  not 
take,"  he  said,  "  at  present — almost  every  body 
read  French,  and  the  best  novels  were  already 
translated."  "  But,"  said  Elizabeth,  hurriedly,  *'  I 
do  not  confine  myself  to  French  or  to  novels.  I 
know  several  languages  and  have  the  habit  of 
writing.  Let  me  undertake  any  work  that  you 
will  risk  the  publication  of ;  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  I  will  give  it  up."  For  several  minutes 
she  waited  in  suspense  while  he  knit  his  brows, 
tapped  up  the  table,  and  gave  evident  signs  of  hes- 
itation. At  length,  he  said,  **  Well,  Madam,  there 
is  a  work  of  Herder's  that  you  may  try."  "  May 
try !"'  Elizabeth  rose,  then  sat  down  again.  At 
last,  summoning  all  her  fortitude,  she  said,  *'  My 
object  is  neither  amusement  nor  reputation,  Sir. 
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I  simply  write  for  my  support,  and  came  to  know 
if  you  would  give  me  occupation,  with  a  mode- 
rate compensation."    Mr.  C was  touched  by 

the  look  of  pain  and  weariness  on  her  counte- 
nance, and  agreed  immediately  to  give  her  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  an  elegant  translation.  The  sum 
sounded  magnificent,  and  she  retraced  her  steps 
with  a  lightened  heart. 

But  her  task  proved  tedious  and  difficult.  The 
extreme  attention  it  required  fatigued  her  mind. 
There  were  subjects  for  verbal  criticism  that  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  thought,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  her  health,  thought  and  study  completely 
overpowered  her.  Eighteen  months  of  seclusion 
and  application,  uncheered  by  success,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  painful  by  the  privations  to  which 
poverty  is  liable,  had  destroyed  the  vigor  of  her 
mind  and  injured  a  frame  that  had  never  been  ro- 
bust. There  were  times  when  she  felt  such  a 
dying  away  of  her  mental  powers  that  she  feared 
her  faculties  were  leaving  her.  She  sought  to 
revive  her  sinking  spirits  by  going  oftener  to  Mrs. 

Graham's,  and  by  frequent  walks  to  Dr.  B 's, 

but  the  exertion  now  became  a  toil,  and  panting 
for  breath  she  would  sit  on  a  bank  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  school,  hoping  that  chance  or  sport 
might  lead  her  darling  in  that  direction.  One 
evening  he  did  discover  her,  and  rushing  into  her 
arms  reproached  her  for  her  long  absence.  "  You 
must  ask  leave  to  come  and  see  me,  Louis.  This 
walk  is  not  a  short  one,  you  know,  and  I  am  apt 
to  be  tired."  Louis  looked  at  her  and  attempted  to 
speak,  but  turned  his  head  away  and  burst  into 
tears.  Elizabeth  soothingly  inquired  into  his  dis- 
tress, and  found  that  he  wished  to  be  taken  from 
school.  *<  Oh  I  do  not  deny  me,  dearest  Elizabeth. 
It  is  for  me  you  look  so  thin  and  pale.  Instead 
of  hvingin  comfort,  you  are  spending  all  you 
have  upon  me.  Now  take  me  from  school  and 
bind  me  to  some  trade.  Don't  look  so  shocked ! 
I  have  been  reading  the  life  of  Franklin,  and  if 
he,  from  being  an  apprentice  to  a  printer,  rose  to 
be  such  a  great  man,  why  should  I  despair  ?  Do, 
dear  sister,  bind  me  to  a  printer.  It  is  the  best 
trade — at  least,  the  most  agreeable  trade  I  can 
think  of,  and  some  years  hence  I  may  repay  all 
your  goodness."  <*  Louis — ^Louis — dear,  generous 
boy !  do  not  pain  me  by  such  language.  You  can 
requite  me  better  by  applying  to  your  studies, 
than  by  trying  the  uncertainty  of  rising  from  ob- 
scurity into  eminence.  You  forget  Dr.  Franklin 
had  a  wonderful  mind,  and  lived  in  times  to  draw 
forth  powerful  energies.  The  probability  is,  dear 
I/>uis,  that,  if  you  are  a  printer  at  fifteen,  you 
will  still  be  a  printer  at  thirty ;  but  another  time 
we  will  speak  of  this.  The  sun  is  setting  and  I 
have  far  to  walk.' 

It  was  with  feeble  steps  she  regained  her  dwel- 


ling, and,  with  a  reluctant  pen,  resumed  her  task, 
which  became  daily  more  difficult.  Her  headaches 
were  so  frequent  and  so  intense  that  she  frequent- 
ly spent  whole  days  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of 
the  preceding  ones.  The  very  attitude  necessary 
for  writing  gave  her  pain,  but  she'  felt  that  she 
could  not  stop,  and  some  days  after  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  C she  walked  with  a  beating 

heart  to  his  house  with  her  translation.  She  was 
shown  into  a  parlor  at  the  back  of  the  book  shop, 
where  she  sat  absorbed  in  her  own  feelings,  un- 
conscious that  she  had  drawn  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman  who  entered  some  moments  after  her, 
and  who  stood  gazing  with  painful  interest  upon 
her  anxious  and  excited  countenance,  which  he 
was  sure  he  had  seen  before,  but  could  not  recol- 
lect when  or  where.  And,  indeed,  Elizabeth  was 
changed  since  he  had  seen  her  last.  The  calm, 
high,  meditative  brow  was  now  contracted  by  pain, 
and  care  had  dug  caves  for  those  once  placid  eyes. 
She  sat  leaning  her  head  upon  her  wasted  hand, 

lost  in  her  own  anxious  thoughts  till  Mr.  C 

came  in. 

**Ah!  you  have  brought  the  translation.  How- 
ever, I  have  changed  my  mind  since  you  were 
here  last."  Elizabeth,  who  had  learned  to  antici- 
pate  injustice,  lost  all  self-command,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  burst  into  2.  passion  of  tears.    «  Nay, 

do  not  suppose,"  said  Mr.  C ,  distressed  at  his 

own  abruptness,  <*that  I  have  forgotten  our  agree- 
ment. I  have  no  idea  of  depriving  you  of  the 
price  of  your  labors." 

He  unlocked  a  desk  and  took  out  bills  which  he 
put  into  her  hand,  saying,  "  I  only  meant  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  deferred  the  publication  of  this 
work  for  a  few  months,  as  there  are  so  many  new 
books  in  the  press." 

Elizabeth  hardly  heard  him.  All  she  thought 
of  was  to  be  at  home  and  alone.  Yet  still  the 
future  occurred  to  her.    She  ofiered  her  address  to 

Mr.  C ,  saying,  in  a  voice,  of  hopelessness, 

*<  Should  you  have  occasion  to  employ  any  one  in 
the  drudgery  of  literature,  in  copying,  correcting" 

she  paused,  feeling  as  if  she  were  soliciting 

charity.  The  card  dropped  from  her  fingers  and 
she  hurried  away. 

Mr.  Leslie,  for  it  was  he  who  had  been  an  unob  - 
served  spectator  of  Elizabeth's  distress,  took  up 
the  manuscript  that  lay  on  the  table.  *«  A  singu- 
lar young  person,  that,"  said  the  bookseller ;  "  I 
must  try  and  find  her  some  employment.  Yet  I 
cannot  understand  how  such  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished woman  should  be  in  such  extreme  dis- 
tress. But  what  astonishes  you  ?"  for,  as  soon  as 
Leslie  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the  hand-writing,  he 
recognized  that  of  Warren's  manuscripts.  Every 
thing  was  the  same — the  folding  of  the  paper,  th^ 
very  silk  with  which  it  was  fastened.     There 
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could  be  no  doubt  as  to  her  being  the  charming 
writer  he  had  so  long  wished  to  discover.  **  Lati- 
mer !"  he  exclaimed ;  **  surely,  this  must  be  the 
daughter  of  him  who  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
B and  T ." 

Upon  making  inquiries,  Mr.  Leslie  found  that 
she  who  was  now  struggling  with  poverty  and 
neglect,  had  once  been  among  the  favorites  of 
fortune.    He  described  to  his  wife  the  scene  in 

Mr.  C 's  parlor,  and  she  readily  joined  with 

him  in  the  wish  to  serve  Elizabeth.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  serve  or  save.  She  had  returned  to 
her  lodgings,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  bed 
gave  way  to  utter  despondency.  A  low  fever  had 
been  for  some  time  hanging  about  her,  and  she 
now  lay  down,  expecting  to  rise  no  more.  Oh ! 
that  sinking  of  the  heart,  when,  after  struggling 
with  ill  fortune,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  very 
"spot  from  which  we  set  out,  like  the  ship-wrecked 
wretch,  who,  after  buffeting  the  waves  through  a 
long  night  of  darkness,  sees  himself  at  morning 
in  the  midst  of  a  shoreless  ocean,  with  hope  and 
strength  exhausted. 

Elizabeth  had  not  moved  from  the  spot  where 
she  had  first  thrown  herself,  when  her  landlady 
announced  Mr.  Leslie.  His  name  excited  no  emo- 
tion. She  rose  mechanically,  and  went  down. 
Leslie  had  been  examining  the  books  which  crowd- 
ed her  little  apartment,  and  every  thing  he  saw 
convinced  him  that  he  was  right  in  his  suspicions. 
He  delicately  stated  to  her  his  discovery,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  remove  her  to  a  station  where 
her  talents  might  procure  for  her  competency  and 
respect.  The  words  sounded  like  mockery  to 
Elizabeth.  Her  mind  was  in  that  state  of  aban- 
donment and  depression,  that,  had  the  honors  and 
riches  of  the  world  been  within  her  grasp,  she 
would  not  have  extended  her  hand. 

Mr.  Leslie  proceeded  to  offer  her  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  education  of  six  young  ladies,  all 
of  that  age  when  a  desire  to  learn  saves  the  teach- 
er an  infinity  of  trouble.  She  was  about  to  de- 
cline, but  the  thought  of  Louis  roused  her.  She 
lifted  her  languid  head,  and  attempted  to  thank 
Mr.  Leslie.  *'  Yet  give  me  a  short  interval  of  rest 
before  I  begin  any  new  employment.  It  will  be 
but  short,  for  now  I  feel  as  if  the  prospect  of  ac- 
complishing the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  will  give 
me  new  life  and  spirits.  It  is  not  to  contribute  to 
my  own  necessities  that  I  have  struggled  with 
misfortune,  but  I  have  a  brother  dependent  upon 
me — a  boy  of  such  uncommon  abilities,  that  I  feel 
it  would  be  neglecting  one  of  Heaven's  best  gifts, 
were  I  to  repress  them  by  devoting  him  to  an  em- 
ployment better  suited  to  his  circumstances."  "This 
indeed,"  thought  Leslie,  **  is  woman's  love !  This 
is  woman's  pure,  self-sacrificing  spirit!  That 
which  has  supported  the  sage  in  his  dungeon,  the 


martyr  at  the  stake,  and  many  a  misnamed  hero, 
is  not  wanting  here.  She  is  satisfied  with  her 
motive,  looking  forward  to  a  reward  so  uncertain 
as  the  promise  of  talent  in  boyhood,  a  promise  as 
deceitful  as  the  winds  or  waters." 

He  left  Elizabeth  with  excited  hopes,  that  pre- 
vented her  from  feeling  for  some  hours  the  fever 
that  was  prejring  upon  her.  But  the  hour  of  re- 
action came.  All  night  the  wild  images  of  deli- 
rium danced  before  her  tortured  eyes,  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  Mrs.  Leslie  called  to  invite  her  to 
her  house,  Elizabeth's  ear  was  deaf  to  the  soft 
voice  that  tried  to  awaken  consciousness. 

As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to  bear  remo- 
val, Mrs.  Leslie  carried  her  into  the  country, 
where  the  sight  of  the  green  hills  and  slopes  made 
her  feel  as  if  she  could  again  brush  the  dew  from 
their  summits;  but  even  Nature — beautiful  Na- 
ture— once  so  beloved,  and,  during  her  long» 

gloomy  hours  in Street,  so  anxiously  pined 

after,  failed  to  restore  elasticity  to  her  step.  It 
was  autumn — a  season  she  had  always  loved,  bet- 
ter even  than 


.<*  the  music  and  thebloam 


And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring." 

But  now,  those  softly  shaded  days,  which  once 
filled  her  heart  with  a  pensiveness  that  she  would 
not  have  exchanged  for  mirth,  gave  a  chill  to  her 
frame  as  though  the  season  had  been  December. 

Elizabeth  felt  that  her  race  was  run ;  but  the 
heart,  where  despondency  had  long  made  its  cheer- 
less abode,  was  now  soothed  by  the  new  and 
welcome  feelings  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  one  of  those  benevolent  beings 
who  seize  upon  our  affections  as  their  right.  The 
heart  gave  itself  up  to  her  with  perfect  confidence. 
The  greatest  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of  virtue 
could  not  look  upon  her  open,  candid  countenance 
without  feeling  staggered,  jior  witness  the  happi- 
ness she  difiused  around  her,  by  the  influence  of  a 
heavenly  disposition  upon  the  daily  events  of  life, 
without  feeling  that  the  source  from  whence  they 
flowed  was  pure.  One  felt  in  her  presence  that 
something  good  was  near,  yet  there  was  no  pa- 
rade of  goodness  about  Mrs.  Leslie— not  obvious, 
not  obtrusive,  and  only  seen 


tt 


In  all  those]"  graceful  acts. 


Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions." 

'*  Look,dear  Elizabeth,"  said  she  to  her  languid, 
pale  companion,  as  they  were  returning  from  an 
excursion  to  some  of  the  beautiful  villages  on  the 
Connecticut ;  *'  Look  !  that  is  Mount  Holyoke. 
He  overlooks  my  native  village.  I  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  climb  his  rugged 
sides  together."  Elizabeth  shook  her  head.  "  Do 
not  deceive  me.    I  feel  that  ere  long  I  shall  be  in 
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Ik  preaence  of  God.  And  yet  1  cannoi  say  I  die 
without  regret,  for  I  am  yet  young,  and  youth, 
tna  (hough  oppressed  with  care,  shiinka  back  a1 
iheejght  of  Ihegrove.  Yet, asl  feel myaelf drawing 
Bearer  to  it,  much  of  the  fear  that  il  once  excited, 
nbsides,  and,  perhaps,  before  my  last  hour  cornea 
1  may  cease  lo  think  even  on  Lou  ia.  Poor  Louis ! 
if  I  could  have  lived  a  few  years  longer — but 
Goi'i  will  be  done." 

Mrs.  Leslie  wept.  She  understood  how  dread- 
fal  was  the  uncertainly  of  Elizabeth's  mind  as  tc 
Lonia,  and  she  lost  do  time  in  consulting  her  hus- 
band about  removing  the  only  weight  from  her 
heart.  He  willingly  agreed  to  her  benevoli 
proposal,  and  that  very  evening  Elizabeth  n 
made  happy  by  hie  aspuringher  that  Louis  should 
reraive  the  same  advantagen  of  education  a 
owD  son.  She  could  only  weep  and  prew  their 
bands.  "  My  generous  friends !  may  his  future 
life  thank  you !  may  he  rise  up  with  your  own 
and  call  yoa  blessed  1" , 

Elizabeth  lingered  only  a  month  longer.  The 
Leslies  woald  not  part  with  hei,  and  their  attach- 
Dent  grew  stronger  as  the  object  of  it  was  fading 
before  their  eyes.  There  were  times  when  all  her 
delightfnl  |iowers  seemed  renewed  j  when  the 
trraimres  of  her  memory  and  imagination  charmed 
away  the  winter  evening ;  but  the  Qushed  cheek 
and  glittering  eye  warned  them  that  the  lamp  of 
life  was  burning  fa«t  away. 

One  evening  she  left  the  drawing-room  earlii 
iban  usual.  Mrs.  Leslie  saw,  with  alarm,  the 
eitreme  paleness  of  her  countenance,  and,  after 
few  moments'  hesitation,  followed  her  to  h< 
chamber.  She  paused  a  minute  at  the  door,  for 
Elizabeth  had  sunk  on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  One  arm  hung  by  her  side ;  her  head 
had  fallen  on  the  other,  which  she  had  Aung 
the  bed.  Mrs.  Leslie  trembled  as  she  saw  her 
niolionless,  then  rushed  forward — but  the  hand 
the  grasped  was  icy  cold.  The  spirit  had  quitted 
ill  earthly  tabernacle  for  ever. 


It  was  ilie  close  ot  a  Sabbatii  day, 
At  (he  ceJm  and  iwiligljt  bour, 

Tlie  sun  bad  sei— and  the  gi^niie  dew 
Was  lalliiiK  on  shrub  and  flowet. 

Two  youthful  IbnDB  together  stood 

Witliiu  tbo  viUage  liome; 
Belbre  them  row  the  man  of  God — 

For  the  piDmised  tiourhailooma. 
Hand  joined  in  tiaod  and  heart  to  liearli 

"  To  love  and  chenh  onlil  death" — 
And  nif[L5iered  io  Heaven. 
TOLVMB  U.— 4. 


Sweel  smiling  Hojie  beside  theoj  stood!. 
And  whispvri'd  In  their  ear, 

or  many  a  happy  day  to  come. 
And  rriumU  that  are  sincere. 

And  ir  the  God  of  lieaven  would  hear 
The  humble  poet's  prayer. 

No  grier-poarl-  ever  should  dim  the  eyes 
Of  this  youlhrul,  happy  pair. 

A  beautirul  Eight  it  is  to  see 
Two  hearts  in  one  only  love, 

Like  the  creeping  of  the  ivy  green 
Kound  the  stalwort  oak  above. 
New  Yoke,  June,  1346. 


THE    FATAL    SECRET. 


her  two  i 


ITTER  and  cold  was  the  night 
in  the  month  of  December,  ITgO. 
The  winds  whistled  dismally, 
and  nalure  seemed  almost  out  of 
humor  with  hetself,  so  great 
appealed  her  anger.  It  had 
snowed  a  night  or  two  previous, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  to 
the  deplh  of  two  or  three  feet. 
In  a  neal  little  cottage  a  few 
rods  from  the  turnpike  road,  in 
the  vill^e  of  White  Plains,  gat, 
at  the  period  of  our  story,  round 
a  bright  blazing  fire,  Mrs.Ealon, 
R,  an4  her  little  boy  and  girl, 
three  and  four  years  of  age.  The  room  was 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  had  a  cheerful  and 
merry  look  about  it,  that  spoke  of  happiness,  and 
contentment.  The  shovel  and  tongs  were  care- 
fully deposited  in  one  corner  of  the  fire-place  by 
Miss  Mary  herself,  and  the  bellows  were  hung 
on  one  side  of  the  chimney  by  "  little  Tom- 
my," who  was  on  all  occasions,  when  he  attempt, 
ed  to  elevate  (hat  important  piece  of  furniture  to 
its  proper  place,  assisted  by  a  chair.  Mr.  Henry 
Eaton,  or  Squire  Eaton,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
neighbors,  was  absent  at  the  village  inn,  where 
he  had  gone  to  obtain  the  latest  intelligence  about 
Genera!  Washington  and  the  war.  Before  he 
started  out,  however,  he  procured  a  good  pitcher 
of  cider  from  his  cellar,  which  Mrs.  Eaton  prom- 
ised lo  have  "  nice  and  warm"  on  hie  return,  pro- 
vided be  broughl  good  news  with  him. 

As  they  were  all  seated  round  the  fire,  and  en- 
gaged  in  their  sewing,  what  a  picture  of  contecit, 
and  happiness  presented  itself!  There  was  Mrs. 
Eaton  with  her  obi  fashioned  cap  bo  lidily  airsnged 
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and  her  n^  dress,  the  neatness  of  which  spake 
well  of  the  taste  of  its  possessor.  On  her  right 
Bat  Miss  Mary,  with  her  long  flowing  jet  hlack 
ringlets,  and  her  new  cap,  which  like  her  sister 
Margaret's,  was  as  light  and  pretty  as  if  it  had 
been  fashioned  for  a  fairy,  who  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  come  down  from  her  '*  flights  of  fancy*' 
to  the  sober  realities  of  life.  The  two  sisters, 
one  "  sweet  sixteen,"  (Mary,  of  course,)  and  the 
other  approaching  that  delightful  period  in  the  life 
of  all  young  girls  when  they  have  a  right  to  think 
and  do  for  themselves,  and  are  vested  with  the 
full  power  of  *'  declaring  their  intentions,"  were 
really  very  pretty — and  although  most  of  the 
young  men  in  the  village  had  volunteered  and 
gone  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  they 
had  still  some  admirers  at  home,  who  were  very 
punctual  and  attentive  in  their  vists.  In  our 
opinion  Mary  was  the  prettiest,  (we  whisper  this 
to  you  privately,  dear  reader,)  although  Marga- 
ret was  far,  very  far  from  being  bad  looking. 
There  was  a  roguish  merriment  sparkling  in  the 
eyes  of  Mary  that  we  like,  and  as  she  was  as 
good  as  she  was  pretty  **  none  knew  her  but  to 
love  her."  Like  Byron,  we  "  have  a  passion 
for  the  name  of  Mary" — o.  name  that  angels 
lovQ. 

The  two  sisters  were  always  in  neat,  though 
homespun  attire,  and  always  dressed  for  comfort, 
as  they  cared  or  thought  but  very  little  about 
fashion  in  those  days.  They  were  never  troubled 
with  the  effects  of  tight  lacing  (pardon  us  most 
fair  and  gentle  reader,  for  speaking  so  plainly  !) 
nor  with  pains  or  aches.  Their  cheeks  were 
always  red  and  rosy,  and  their  steps  as  light 
and  agile  as  the  gazelle.  Mrs.  ELatpn  taught 
them  how  to  keep  the  house  *Mo  rights,"  and 
also  how  to  patch  and  darn,  as  well  as  read 
and  "talk  nonsense"  with  their  beaus,  as  she 
often  used  to  remark  *'  that  patching  and  darning 
would  be  of  service  to  them  when  they  were 
married,  and  had  a  family  to  take  care  of." 
Whether  she  did  it  purposely  or  not  we  cannot 
say,  but  certain  it  is,  she  always  emphasized  the 
word  **  family"  when  giving  them  this  advice. 
Probably  it  reminded  her  of  her  own  **  responsi- 
bilities." 

*'  Father  seems  to  stay  later  to-night  than  usu- 
al," said  Mary,  drawing  her  chair  closer  to  her 
mother. 

*'  He*8  waiting  for  the  news,  no  doubt,"  replied 
Margaret. 

**  The  mail  coach  must  be  in  by  this  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Eaton,  looking  at  the  clock.  '*  At  all  events, 
if  s  time  that  little  boys  and  girls  were  in  bed," 
she  oontinued,  giving  Susan  and  Tommy  each  a 
parental  look,  which  from  appearances  did  not 
altogether  agree  with  them. 


*•  No,  ma — not  yet ;"  said  little  Tommy,  rub- 
bing his  eyes  and  casting  a  very  afiectionate  look 
over  his  sister's  shoulder  at  the  pitcher  of  cider  on 
the  table. 

**  Hark  !  there,  he's  coming  now !"  exclaimed 
Mary,  starting  up. 

**  Go  quick  and  open  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Ea- 
ton.   *'  He  must  be  cold  after  such  a  long  walk  !" 

Mary  opened  the  door,  but  suddenly  started 
back,  on  seeing  a  man  altogether  unlike  her  fa- 
ther before  her. 

*'Be  not  frightened,"  said  the  stranger  in  a 
clear  manly  voice.  '*  I  have  only  come  to  ask 
permission  to  warm  myself,  as  I  have  traveled 
some  distance  to-night,  and  have  a  good  many 
miles  to  go  before  daybreak." 

••  Well,  sir,  father  is — "  replied  Mary,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  told  the 
stranger  he  was  "  welcome  to  come  in." 

"I  heartily  thank  you  for  this  hospitality," 
said  the  stranger,  "  and  am  sorry  to  have  nothing 
but  words  to  repay  you  for  your  kindness." 

Mrs.  Eaton,  who  was  a  most  generous  and 
kind-hearted  woman,  could  not  listen  to  the  thanks 
of  the  stranger,  and  was  *'  very  thankful  that 
she  could  accommodate  any  OAe." 

The  stranger  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  which  he  readily  accepted.  We  will  venture 
to  describe  him  as  he  looked  on  entering  the  room. 
He  stood  about  six  feet  high,  and  was  dressed  in 
a  long  frock  or  coat  which  reached  the  knees, 
and  hi:*  legs  were  closely  fitted  by  a  pair  of  black 
stockings,  which  were  ornamented  at  the  tops  by 
woolen  strings  of  rather  an  indistinct  color.  His 
hair  was  long  and  of  a  dark  gray.  The  genei-al 
expression  of  his  face  was  pleasing,  but  like 
Casius  he  had  "  a  lean  and  hungry  look,"  that 
spoke  of  "  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

"  There's  some  one  here  I  see  who  likes  good 
reading,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  the  family  bible 
from  the  table. 

"  Yes,  we  could  not  do  without  that  book,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Eaton.  "  It  has  been  in  the  family 
many  years,  and  every  day  I  love  it  more  and 
more." 

**  Although  I  do  not  read  it  much  myself,"  said 
the  stranger,  **  I  always  like  to  see  it,  for  it  re- 
minds me  of  younger  and  happier  days." 

"Hist  I"  exclaimed  Mary,  **I  hear  voices  ap- 
proaching the  house !" 

A  loud  laugh  was  that  moment  heard,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  now  became  audible. 

"Who  can  they  be?"  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  in  a 
low  voice  to  her  daughter.  She  had  hardly  time 
for  an  answer,  however,  before  a  knock  was 
heard  upon  the  door,  and  then  another,  another, 
and  another ! 
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"  Open  qalck,  we  are  almost  freezing,**  eaid  one 
of  the  company  rather  hastily. 

"  Ha  !'*  exclaimed  the  stranger,  suddenly  start- 
ing up,  "  a  party  of  skinners  !"• 

"  Oh,  dear,  they'll  kill  us,  won't  they  mother  ?*' 
said  little  Tommy,  burying  his  head  in  his  mo- 
ther's lap. 

"  It*8  not  the  first  time  they  have  been  here," 
said  Mary,  taking  down  her  father's  old  rusty 
sword  from  behind  the  door.  "  Although  I  have 
but  little  strength  it's  a  woman's  l"  and  she  un- 
consciously  ••  struck  an  attitude,"  which  would 
have  been  creditable  to  a  hero. 

"  Do  you  hear  us,  open ;  we  are  almost  dead 
with  the  cold  !*'  shouted  a  new  voice. 

"  When  you  can  speak  a  little  more  politely, 
you  shall  come  in,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  up 
the  chair  he  was  sitting  upon,  and  going  toward 
the  door. 

"  There's  a  man  lying  dead  in  the  road  a  few 
loda  below  the  house,"  said  one  in  a  sepulchral 
voice. 

"And  he's  not  been  murdered  long,  either," 
said  another,  before  the  words  Were  hardly  out  of 
his  companion's  mouth. 

"  A  man  murdered  in  the  road !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Eaton. 

*•  A  man  murdered  in  the  road !"  repeated  Mary. 
"  It  is  only  a  story  of  their  invention,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  We  have  a  dagger  that  we  took  from  his 
body,"  said  one  of  the  party,  who  had  now  open- 
ed his  lips  for  the  first  time. 

As  he  spoke  the  stranger,  as  we  must  designate 
him,  turned  deadly  pale,  his  lips  quivered,  and  his 
limbs  shook  violently. 

"  Open  the  door  or  we  will  burst  it  in !"  ex- 
claimed one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader.  As  he 
spoke,  a  heavy  knock  was  heard  against  the  door, 
and  the  next  moment  it  flew  open,  and  four  men 
^M  in,  who  seemed  to  be  laboring  more  under 
the  effects  of  drunkenness  than  the  weather. 

In  a  second  the  stranger  recovered  himself,  and 
aade  the  chair  (the  only  instrument  of  defence  he 
had)  fly  about  him  like  a  madman. 

Mary  kept  one  furious  looking  fellow  at  bay 
^ilh  her  father's  sword,  and  her  mother  and  sister 
Margaret  were  not  behind  hand  is  using  a  couple 
of  hickory  clubs. 

Finding  it  was  useless  to  cope  with  such  a  force 
Mder  present  circumstances,  the  "  stinners"  soon 
"»ade  good  their  retreat,  being  considerably  dam- 

*  In  those  days  White  Plains  and  the  neighboring 
towns  were  infested  by  bands  of  robbers  who  were 
J«med  the  "upper"  and  *Mower  skinners."  The 
^opper"  party  plundered  above  the  lines,  and  the 
^er"  bek)w.  They  were  mostly  renegades  ih)m 
the  American  and  English  armies. 


aged  by  the  engagement,  if  two  or  three  broken 
arms  and  noses  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

After  sometime  spent  in  getting  things  "to 
rights"  again,  they  once  more  seated  themselves 
round  the  fire,  anxiously  waiting  Mr.  Eaton's  re- 
turn. The  stranger  resumed  his  seat  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  took  the  old  family  bible  from  the  shelf 
as  he  did  so. 

"  'Tis  strange  he  comes  not,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton, 
addressing  Mary. 

"  Tis  very  strange,"  was  the  reply. 

"  He  never  staid  so  late  before,"  continued  Mrs. 
Eaton,  and  looking  impatiently  at  the  clock. 

"  Something  important  keeps  him,  I  am  posi- 
tive." 

"Some  accident " 

"  Never  fear ;  he's  traveled  the  road  too  often 
to  be  molested  now." 

Just  then  a  low  murmuring  sound  issued  from 
where  the  stranger  was  sitting,  and  on  looking  up 
they  discovered  that  he  had  fallen  asleep.  His 
head  was  bent  over,  his  arms  folded,  and  the  bible 
had  fallen  from  his  grasp. 

"  He  was  right— ha !  ha !"  he  exclaimed,  half 
asleep.  '*  The  captain  is  dead  in  the  road.  He'll 
never  cross  me  again — he'll  never  call  me  a  de- 
serter !" 

As  the  last  words  fell  from  his  lips,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Eaton  entered.  He  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  was  considerably  astonished  on  seeing 
"  little  Tommy"  clinging  closely  to  his  mother's 
left  arm,  and  Susan  doing  her  utmost  to  reach  the 
other. 

'*  The  dagger — that  was  mine.  The  fellow 
should  have  shown  it  to  me  with  the  blood  upon 
its  blade !  Ha!  ha !  I  like  blood — I  could  drink 
it.  But,  but  that  good '  book,  it  haunts  me  now. 
Why  should  I  have  taken  it  up,  it  cannot, 
cannot  be  his — Away  !  away  with  it !"  and  he 
threw  his  arms  about  wildly,  and  then  resumed 
his  old  position,  with  his  head  bending  over  so  as 
to  nearly  touch  his  breast. 

Mr.  Eaton,  or  rather  the  Squire,  surveyed  him 
steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  whispering 
to  his  wife,  said,  **  that  man  must  be  attended  to." 
The  next  moment  he  had  left  the  house.  Mrs. 
Eaton,  with  considerable  exertion,  made  out  to 
keep  Tommy  and  Susan  quiet,  for  to  tell  the  truth 
they  were  very  much  frightened.  Mary  and  Mar- 
garet spoke  not;  but  kept  their  eyes  closely  bent 
on  the  stranger. 

In  a  few  moments  the  squire  returned,  and  was 
this  time  accompanied  by  four  men,  who  seemed 
to  understand  well  the  business  they  had  come 
about. 

"  That's  him !"  said  the  Squire,  pointing  to  the 
stranger,  who  had  partly  recovered  from  his  sleep. 
<*  Seize  him,  and  convey  him  to  the  guard  house !" 


Its 
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The  words  had  reached  the  Btraoger'B  ears,  and 
hewasonhiafeetinanuiBlaDl.  Thedemonnaw 
vna  roneed  within  him. 

"  Back !  back,  1  any.  The  tirstthat  approachcB 
dies  I"  and  he  wsed  the  chair  with  a  gianfa 
strength  and  hurled  it  to  the  floor. 

"  We  are  not  afraid  of  you  yet,  good  fellow," 
said  the  strongest  of  the  party,  who  cautiously 
crept  behind  him,  and  now  had  a  strong  cord  s 
curely  fixed  aronnd  bis  arms. 

"  Ha !  what  have  we  here  C*  siud  the  squire, ; 
he-picked  a  dagger  from  the  floor.    "  Blood  upon 
it !  And  asllivethe  initials  of  the  owner,  'J.  E.'" 

"  That's  mine  !  give  it  me !"  said  the  Btrangtr, 
in  a  commanding  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  thought  it  was  your  property,"  replied  the 
squire,  "  but  it  will  be  of  service  lo  us," 

"  We  want  you,"  said  one  of  the  company, 
going  toward  the  door. 

"  1  will  not  stir  from  this  spot  r  replied  the 

"  Rememember  your  arms  are  tied," 

"  I  care  not  for  thai." 

"YoD  may  for  this!"  said  the  one  who  bad 
boaod  hie  arms,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
"  So  mind  what  you  say  1  Come  along — we  want 
yon!" 

The  squire  opened  the  door,  and  the  strangei 
seeing  it  would  be  ueeless  to  contend  with  them 
longer,  walked  out  with  a  dogged  step,  not 
speaking  to,  or  noticing  Mrs.  E^aton,  and  her 
daughters.  He  wbs  taken  to  the  guard  honse 
which  was  some  distance  off,  and  placed  in  a 
separate  apartment  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 
The  squire  went  with  them,  and  after  being  as. 
aured  he  was  perfectly  secure,  returned  to  his 
family. 

"I  would  have  been  home  sooner  from  the 
Inn,"  said  the  squire,  "  but  the  news  not  coming 
at  the  usual  time  I  was  determined  to  wail  till  it 
did  come;  and  when  it  came  at  last,  it  was  such 
glorious  news  that  I  had  to  stay  at  least  an  hour 
longer  to  enjoy  it  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 
General  Washington— God  bless  his  name  i  has 
met  the  red  coats  again,  and  beaten  them.  Oh, 
what  a  victory !"  Here  the  wjnire  got  bo  c.vcited 
that  he  had  to  cool  his  enthusiasm  with  a  glass  of 
cider,  which  was  strong  enough  in  "  little  Tom- 
my's" opinion  to  "  take  his  head  ofT" 

The  next  day  the  stranger  was  tried.  He  was 
recognized  by  a  number  of  the  soldiers  who  all 
swore  that  they  had  heard  him  threaten  the  life  of 
Captain  Sheldon  a  number  of  times ;  and  knew 
him  to  be  guilty  ot  deserting  the  camp.  The  tes- 
timony of  Squire  Eaton,  although  not  pointing 
direct,  went  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death. 

He  listened  to  his  dreadful  doom  wilbont  Uie 


least  emotion,  and  on  being  asked  by  the  Judge, 
if  he  bad  anything  to  say,  be  arose  and  in  a  calm 
clear  voice  replied : 

"  I  have  but  one  request — I  wish  to  die  like  a 

"  You  have  not  lived  a  soldier's  life — and  there- 
fore cannot  die  one,"  answered  the  judge  calmly. 
"  A  week  from  to-day  yon  are  to  be  Uken  from 
the  guard  bonse,  and  to  be  banged  until  you  are 
dead!" 

The  stranger  (he  had  refused  to  give  his  name) 
made  no  reply,  but  seemed  chagrined  and  morti- 
fied at  the  judge's  refusal  to  grant  his  request. 
The  week  rolled  round,  and  still  he  remained  the 
same.  On  the  day  he  was  to  be  executed,  be  was 
placed  upon  the  cart  with  his  coffin,  and  taken  to 
the  scafibld,  which  was  a  short  distance  from  the 
guard  house,  exposed  to  the  wanton  gaze  of  hun- 
dreds. Everything  being  ready  he  stood  up  in 
the  cart,  and  in  a  cleai  voice  said, 

"  I   CONFESS  ALL  ;   I,  JoBK  EaTON,  BROTHER  Of 

"  Great  God !"  exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  crowd, 
and  Squire  Eaton  had  fainted!  Tbenext  moment 
the  word  was  given,  and  the  murderer's  soul  was 
launched  into  eternily ! 

Many  years  have  passed  by  since  the  family  of 
Ealona  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  by  the  above 
melancholy  and  unexpected  disclosure.  They 
have  all  been  gathered  to  the  home  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  we  tell  the  story  only  as  one  among 
the  many  incidents  that  occurred  during  "  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls." 


LIFE   IN    PRAIRIE   LAND.' 

Tl  fUS  is  the  title  of  an 
■    exceedingly  well  writ- 
^  ten  and  interesting  work 

p  P  from  the  pen  of  Sirs. 

^  E.  W.  Farnham.    ll  is 

full    of    incident    and 
,   glowing   pictures,    and 
f  ~  many   of    the    scenes 

a  -;  possess    an    absorbing 

I  interest.  It  is  a  book 
that  the  public  must  welcome,  as  coming  to  it  in 
a  season  when  everything  bearing  connection 
with  the  gieatWest,  is  seized  with  an  avidity  that 
proves  how  our  sympathies  are  with  the  adven- 
turers in  those  unsettled  regions.  The  book  com- 
*  L:fs  IK  Fraibib  Likd.  Bf  Eliza  W.  Fambam. 
New  York  1  HorfeidE  Biotheis,  S2CM  nreei. 
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mends  itself  by  its  freshness ;  its  style  is  vigor- 
ons  and  distinct,  and  altogether  it  is  the  most 
interesting  vrotk  on  Life  in  the  West  that  we  have 
read  in  many  a  day.  We  are  induced  to  make 
the  following  extract  for  the  gratification  of  such 
of  our  readers  who  do  not  possess  the  work,  as- 
Bored  that  it  will  tempt  them  to  procure  it  as  soon 
as  possible.     It  is  a  true  incident  of  Prairie  life : 

"  A  husband  and  a  father  left  his  home  on  a 
bright  winter  morning  for  a  few  hours'  sporting, 
and  never  returned  to  it !  His  last  words,  as  he 
left  the  door,  had  been  a  playful  invitation  to  his 
wife  to  prepare  some  favorite  dish  for  his  supper, 
for  which  he  promised  her  a  reward  that  death 
never  suffered  him  to  pay. 

As  night  drew  on  and  brought  him  not  to  the 
fireside  and  table  whe^  his  beloved  presence  was 
awaited,  the  expectant  wife  grew  restless  at  the 
long  delay,  and  often  stood  beside  the  window 
overlooking  the  prairie,  whence  he  was  to  ap- 
proach. Twilight  came  and  deepened  into  night ; 
the  evening  wore  away,  and  supper  was  at  last 
partaken  without  him.  The  mother,  having  ex- 
pressed some  wonder  that  he  did  not  return,  had 
been  assured  by  her  sons  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  about  four  miles  away, 
where  he  was  wont  to  stop  occasionally  in  his 
excursions. 

At  last  the  family  retired.  The  heart  of  the 
wife  was  not  altogether  quiet,  but  that,  she  rea- 
soned, was  because  it  was  so  uncommon  for  him 
to  be  from  home.  The  mere  sense  of  loneliness, 
not  her  fears,  she  was  certain,  prevented  her 
sleeping  well.  The  night  was  long,  very  long,  in 
truth,  but  then  he  would  doubtless  walk  home  to 
breakfast  The  morning  was  mild,  and  she 
thought  with  an  inward  smile  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  him,  who  so  loved  the  activity  of  the 
outer  world,  to  walk  those  four  miles,  breathing 
the  pure  air,  enjoying  uninterrupted  communion 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and,  above  all,  antidpa- 
ting  a  social  breakfast  at  his  own  home  with  those 
to  whom  his  presence  always  gave  delight. 

She  rose  early  to  prepare  the  morning  meal ; 
there  was  no  need  of  this,  for  the  long  walk 
Would  make  him  late ;  but  then  it  was  pleasanter 
to  be  up  and  occupied,  than  lying  in  bed  when 
she  could  not  sleep ;  and  beside,  he  might  rise 
early  and  be  there  before  she  expected,  and  then 
she  should  be  prepared  for  him.  So  she  had  a 
bright  fire  blazing  a  welcome  that  would  greet 
him  a  long  way  off,  in  case  he  should  approach 
before  daylight,  and  her  preparations  for  breakfast 
went  cheerfully  and  pleasantly  forward. 

Patusing  in  the  door  once  or  twice,  she  heard  at 
a  distance. the  howling  of  wolves,  that  struck  her 
ear  unpleasantly,  and  made  her  rather  hope  that 
be  would  not  start  very  early,  lest  he  might  en- 


counter some  of  them.  When  they  grew  louder 
and  quite  dismayed  her  woman's  heart,  she  thought 
with  much  comfort  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  his  leaving  the  house  early;  he  would  be  fa- 
tigued with  the  chase  of  the  previous  day  and  would 
rest  well,  knowing  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
easy  about  him.  Then  she  wondered  that  she 
should  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  think  he  would 
be  there  early — still  she  could  not  help  listening 
whenever  a  sound  from  without  met  her  ear,  and 
once  or  twice  she  started  to  the  door  with  a  bright 
smile  on  her  face,  for  she  was  almost  certain  she 
heard  his  footsteps  in  the  path.  But  when  she 
got  there,  the  night  was  black  and  silent  as  ever ; ' 
the  low  moaning  of  the  wind,  or  the  dismal 
howling  she  had  heard,  being  the  only  sounds  she 
could  distinguish. 

Daylight  seemed  long  coming ;  but  then  she  had 
risen  early,  and  being  alone  must  expect  this.  At 
last  a  few  faint  streaks  began  to  be  visible  in  the 
east;  then  she  summoned  her  sons  that  they 
might  have  their  cattle  fed,  and  be  ready  for 
breakfast,  so  as  not  to  keep  him  waiting  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  the  long  walk  would  have  sharpened 
his  appetite. 

So  the  usual  stir  of  the  morning  commenced. 
And  very  pleasant  it  seemed  to  her  to  have  things 
going  on  in  their  accustomed  way.  The  stepping 
in  and  out  as  the  light  gained,  the  milking  and 
setting  the  pail  on  the  table,  the  straining  and 
placing  it  on  the  shelf  where  it  belonged;  the 
fading  of  the  candle,  and  the  assurance  which  the 
broader  light  without  gave  her,  that  he  would 
soon  be  there ;  the  necessity  arising  from  this,  of 
bidding  her  sons  hasten  to  be  ready,  was  all  very 
cheerful  and  agreeable. 

Finally  everything  was  attended  to  without,  and 
the  young  men  came  in  to  wait  breakfast.  Here 
all  was  ready  too,  and  broad  day  was  on  the  prai- 
ries— a  little  grayer  yet,  perhaps,  than  it  would 
be  half  an  hour  hence ;  but  she  could  see  a  long 
way  down  the  plain. 

There  was  no  one  yet  in  sight ;  but  the  grove 
was  only  a  mile  ofi ;  he  might  be  in  that  yet,  or 
he  might  when  she  chanced  to  look  out,  be  in  one 
of  the  many  little  hollows  that  cut  the  prairie. 
But  she  wished  now  more  than  ever,  that  he  would 
come,  for  the  waiting,  when  there  was  nothing  to 
do,  was  more  tedious  than  before.  The  daylight 
too  made  it  more  wearisome  than  when  it  had 
been  dark.  As  it  wore  on  and  the  sun  eame  up — 
the  sun,  that,  bright  and  clear  as  it  was,  ought  to 
have  cheered  her,  she  could  not  but  confess  to 
her  inmost  soul  a  chilly  sinking  of  her  hopes. 

For  now  the  day  Vas  going  on  as  it  always 
did,  and  yet  he  came  not.  While  it  was  dark 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  excited  life  in  her  feel- 
ings which  the  full  day  almost  extinguished. 
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At  last  she  proposed  faintly,  hoping  that  her 
sons  wonid  dissent  from  it,  that  they  should  wait 
hreakfast  no  longer ;  she  half  suggested  in  a  slow, 
hesitating  tone  that  perhaps  their  father  would 
not  be  there  till  late,  and  they  would  want  to  be 
at  work.  Then  it  occurred  to  one  of  them  that 
he  would  ptop  to  breakfast  where  he  had  spent 
the  night.  He  had  taken  his  game  there  with  him, 
and  as  his  hostess  had  been  an  inmate  of  their 
family  for  some  time  previous  to  her  marriage, 
and  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare  his  farorite 
grouse,  and  delighted  so  in  doing  it  for  him  too,  of 
course  he  would  take  breakfast  with  her,  and  after- 
ward walk  home.  What  more  probable  than  this  ? 
Foolish  woman  !  she  thought,  why  had  it  not  oc- 
curred to  her  before?  She  wondered  at  her 
thoughtlessness.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  them, 
she  said  with  her  own  sweet,  patient  smile,  for 
the  favorite  dish  of  their  father  was  theirs  also, 
and  if  she  had  not  expected  him  to  breakfast,  she 
should  hardly  have  risen  early  enough  to  pre- 
pare it.  She  had  forgotten  that  she  could  not 
sleep! 

They  ate  breakfast.  She  was  a  little  nervous, 
and  started  once  or  twice  when  something  like 
footsteps  were  heard  about  the  door;  but  she 
laughed  faintly  each  time,  saying  how  foolish  it 
was,  for  he  would  not  be  home  till  ten  o'clock. 
When  the  meal  was  over  she  set  her  house  in 
order,  and  thought,  if  it  came  on  to  snow,  as  the 
gray  gathering  clouds  seemed  to  promise,  how 
pleasant  their  fireside  would  be  when  they  were 
all  there,  and  the  storm  was  beating  without. 
Her  sons  left  her  to  attend  to  their  morning  cares, 
and  she  fell  into  her  ordinary  state  of  mind,  feel- 
ing quite  as  she  did  every  day,  when  they  were 
all  out  engaged  in  their  various  duties. 

The  short  morning  wore  away,  and  it  was  time 
to  prepare  dinner.  She  was  quite  surprised  when 
she  noted  the  hour — he  had  not  come  yet,  and  a 
faint  gleam  of  the  feeling  that  had,  she  must  con- 
fess it  now,  dismayed  her  so  in  the  morning,  re- 
turned. But  then  it  was  probable  he  had  stopped 
on  the  way  for  game,  and,  perhaps,  even  now, 
would  be  there  before  her  meal  was  ready.  So 
she  went  busily  to  work,  and,  as  her  labors  pro- 
ceeded, she  glanced  occasionally  from  the  window 
to  see  if  he  were  near.  No !  he  was  not  yet : 
and  then  she  bethought  herself,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  blanched  her  whole  face,  that  she  had 
not  heard  his  gun  all  the  morning !  She  almost 
opened  the  door  with  the  intention  of  communica- 
ting this  to  her  sons,  as  a  new  and  unthoughtof 
evidence  that  they  ought  to  be  alarmed.  But  then 
she  could  hardly  persuade  herself  to  do  it.  They 
might  laugh,  and  say  it  was  not  strange ;  or  won* 
der  that  she  would  suffer  herself  to  be  anxious ; 
but  she  was  still  more  deterred,  though  she  hardly 


confessed  this  to  herself,  by  her  reluctance  to  give 
form  or  expression  to  her  feelings. 

Noon  came,  but  she  did  not  call  them  to  dinner ; 
they  had  better  dine  half  an  hour  later,  and  be  all 
together^  Beside,  their  breakfast  was  late,  and 
she  did  not  feel  the  least  appetite!  Half-past 
twelve — one — and  still  no  return !  Now  the 
phantom  fears  that  had  hovered  in  her  mind, 
would  no  longer  be  denied  their  hold.  She  was 
no  longer  afraid  to  speak,  and  act,  as  she  had 
been  half  prompted  to  do  all  the  day.  With  her 
better  defined  apprehensions  for  him,  she  acquired 
more  courage  over  her  own  emotions.  She  called 
her  sons,  and  requested  the  younger,  after  he  had 
eaten  his  dinner,  to  ride  down  to  Fanny's  and  see 
if  his  father  were  unwell,  or  what  detained  him. 
She  spoke  only  thus ;  for,  with  all  the  calmness 
she  had  acquired,  she  found  it  impossible  to  name 
the  alternative  that  was  lurking  in  her  bosom. 

And  now  came  another  long  period,  during 
which  she  must  compose  her  feelings ;  though  it 
was  not  so  easy  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning  : 
there  was  more  expectation  now ;  and  its  termina^o 
tion  was  clearly  before  her  mind.  Her  son  would 
return  soon,  and  then- 
He  came.  She  had  seen  him  a  long  way  off* 
over  the  naked  plain,  and  felt  her  blood  rush  tu- 
multuously  about  her  heart,  when  she  saw  him 
alone !  But  a  moment's  reflection  taught  her  that 
this  vi-as  folly ;  for,  of  course,  his  father  would 
not  be  with  him ;  and  then  she  wondered  she  had 
not  thought  to  send  another  horse  down  !  But 
why  did  he  ride  so  fast  ?  He  was,  perhaps,  has- 
t3ning  to  relieve  her  fears ;  or — and  once  again 
she  made  a  vain  endeavor  to  supply  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence.  He  came  on  fast  and  faster  yet ! 
His  horse  was  almost  running !  She  could  see 
that  his  face  was  pale !  And  then  she  turned  from 
the  window,  and  placed  one  or  two  chairs  in  order 
that  had  been  left  standing — took  up  a  wc^k  bas- 
ket that  was  upon  the  table ;  wound  some  thread 
on  a  spool ;  and  laid  it  down  again.  The  same 
instant  the  swift  feet  stopped  at  the  gate ;  the  rider 
dismounted,  and,  rushing  in,  pale  and  breathless, 
exclaimed.  "  Father  has  not  been  there  at  all  !*' 
Then,  seeing  he  had  been  too  abrupt  (though  he 
had  only  uttered  words  that  had  been  on  his  lips 
every  step  of  the  way  home),  he  attempted,  by 
Fome  broken  speech,  to  soften  the  terrible  truth. 
He  might  have  been  led  farther  from  home  than 
he  intended,  in  pursuit  of  some  rare  bird ;  or  he 
had  met  with  some  acquaintance  and  gone  down 
to  D  — ,  a  neighboring  town  some  ten  miles 
distant,  or — but  here  his  bewildered  tongue  refused 
to  furnish  another  word  in  aid  of  his  attempt ; 
and,  when  he  looked  mournfully  at  his  mother, 
he  found  she  had  not  comprehended  a  word  of 
what  he  had  last  said.    She  was  looking  at  him 
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with  a  stony,  unmeaning  gaze,  as  if  she  had  a 
dim  perception  of  his  heing  there,  and,  uttering 
something  which  she  ought  to  understand,  but  did 
not.  He  spoke  to  her  in  terms  of  £iflection,  and, 
after  a  little,  she  recovered,  and  looking  slowly 
about  her,  said,  "  Go  find  thy  brother,  and  then, 
perhaps,  thee  had  better  ride  up  the  village,  and — 
inquire,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  below  her  breath. 

He  had  not  been  at  the  village,  neither  had  any 
one  seen  him,  but  all  thought,  or,  said  at  least, 
that  perhaps  he  Would  be  home  that  night.  It 
was  probable  he  would.  If  he  did  not  they  must 
go  out  over  the  country  next  morning  in  search  of 
him.  Meantime  a  few  anxious  individuals  mount- 
ed that  night  and  rode  out  in  various  directions, 
but  neither  heard,  nor  saw  anything  to  report. 
Thus  the  day  closed ! 

Night  came  on.  Night  which  so  much  changes 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  world ;  which  furnishes 
new  images  to  the  mind,  and  new  energies  to  the 
physical  powers ;  which  brings  a  cessation  of  care, 
and  a  release  from  the  burdens  we  have  borne 
through  the  busy  day. 

But  it  brought  no  change  to  her !  She  could 
not  look  80  far  over  the  prairie  as  before  the  dark- 
ness came  on, — the  prairie  over  which  she  had 
looked  for  many,  many  hours  before ;  though  her 
eyes  scarcely  turned  from  the  great  waste  since 
she  sat  down.  There  was  but  one  object,  indeed, 
that  could  have  stirred  the  sense,  now  blind  to  all 
others,  and  that  came  not. 

I  said  that  night  brought  no  change ;  and  it  did 
not  There  she  sat,  sometimes  speaking,  when 
her  sons,  or  one  of  the  kind  friends  who  had 
come  in  to  be  with  her,  addressed  her ;  but  her 
lips  only  spoke.  At  length  they  persuaded  her  to 
seek  some  rest.  She  retired,  but  lying  down  it 
was  just  the  same.  The  position  and  place  might 
change,  but  these  had  no  relatian  to  her  stricken 
soul.  The  connexion  between  the  material  and 
the  immaterial  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  sev- 
ered ;  and  the  latter  to  be  existing  in  a,  time  long 
past.  The  body  might  suffer  changes,  might  grow 
old,  or  be  diseased.  But  until  the  spirit  had  re- 
leased its  hold  upon  that  point  of  time,  it  could 
take  no  cogniscance  of  these.. 

Morning  came  and  then  hundreds  of  horsemen 
m'^^ht  be  seen,  far  and  near,  scouring  the  plain, 
looking  carefully  through  the  groves  and  copses, 
searching  by  the  banks  of  streams  and  logs,  and 
then  raising  themselves  up,  and  looking  all  abroad, 
and  then  at  each  other,  with  countenances  that  ren- 
dered speech  superfluous. 

Another  night  came  and  went,  and  no  trace  of 
the  absent  man  could  be  found.  They  had  looked 
for  shreds  of  clothing,  for  the  hat,  the  gun,  any- 
thing that  could  give  the  faintest  clue  to  the  awful 
mystery ;  but  nature  refused  all  evidence,  and  left 


them  to  conjectures  made  only  more  painful  by 
every  disappointment.     They  had  thought  the  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  his  gun  might  have  disabled 
him,  and  they  should  find  him  somewhere  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  help.    A  more  terrible  suppo* 
Bition  was,  that  in  this  state  he  might  have  been 
fallen  upon  by  wolves !  but  no  traces  of  any  such 
fearful  catastrophe  could  anywhere  be  found.    He 
might  have  fallen  into  the  stream,  but  all  search 
that  was  practicable  in  its  then  frozen  state  was 
made — to  no  purpose.     Other  days  and  nights 
passed,  but  all  ended  as  they  had  begun ;  the 
search  was  fruitless,  and  at  last  was  gradually 
abandoned.    What  more  could  the  utmost  kind- 
ness do  ?    His  fate,  from  the  hour  when  he  left 
the  house  with  the  gay  challenge  on  his  lips,  was 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.    Hope,  even 
wonder  almost  died  in  the  lapse  of  time.    But 
what  were  her  feelings .'    She  had  returned  at  last 
to  a  full  consciousness  of  what  had  befallen  her ! 
She  had  passed  from  the  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  and 
dread  of  the  long  search,  to  the  terrible  certainty 
that  she  was  widowed !    But  how  ?    That  was 
the  most  painful  of  all.    Had  she  smoothed  his 
dying  pillow,  had  she  heard  his  last  kind  words, 
it  were  bliss  compaied  to  her  present  torture !  The 
most  fearful  conjectures  thronged  her  agonized 
mind.    Death,  in  his  most  terrible  aspect,  seizing 
on  the  helple.ss  victim,  was  ever  before  her !    Ra- 
vening wolves,  overwelming  floods,  bearing  away 
their  prey  despite  the  fearful  struggles  for  life ; 
or,  more  terrible  still,  the  slow  death  by  starva- 
tion, in  some  possible  nook  that  had  escaped  the 
eyes  of  those  who  sought  to  find  her  lost  husband  ! 
Oh  !  who  shall  ever  conceive  the  agony  of  that 
period,  when  to  know  that  she  was  a  widow  was 
a  small  part  of  the  burden  that  pressed  upon  her 
heart,  and  made  its  agony  almost  palpable !    She 
had  friends  with  her,  kind,  gentle,  loving  friends, 
who  would  have  counted  no  effort  too  great,  could 
it  have  assuaged  her  grief.    But  what  were  these  i 
They  could  tell  her  nothing.    They  could  not  an- 
swer one  of  the  many  questions  which  her  heart 
never  ceased  to  make  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

Weeks  wore  away,  and  though  the  inquiry 
ceased  to  be  first  on  the  lip  when  neighbors  met, 
and  was  followed,  when  made,  with  less  earnest 
conjectures,  still  it  was  alive  there,  pressing 
its  cankering  tooth  to  the  very  core  of  her  be- 
ing. 

The  rude  winds  of  winter  at  last  began  to  be 
followed,  at  intervals,  by  the  softer  breath  of 
Rpring.  Nature  began  to  dissolve  her  icy  fetters 
on  plain  and  stream.  The  season  of  birds  and 
flowers,  and  universal  beauty,  which  he  had  so 
loved,  was  approaching ;  the  season  when  their 
happy  home  was  even  happier ;  when  all  its  plea- 
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9  were  pleasanler.    What  would  they  lay  before  her.    And  a  mighty  grief,  that  eeemed 
i  to  strike  with  iron  fangs  into  het  very  heart,  took 


On  the  slream  which  he  had  contemplated  croBs- 
ing,  four  or  live  miles  below  his  house,  was  a 
mill.  It  stood  in  a  pleasant  spot — for  woods  and 
waters  are  ever  pleasant  in  the  prairie  land— «nd 
when  the  winter  ice  had  disappeared,;  and  the 
fresh  burden  of  the  early  B[iring  rushed  along 
within  its  banks,  it  was  cheering  to  see  it  come 
dashing  past  the  mill,  leaping  the  dam  and  bearing 
along  decayed  logs,  bits  of  board  and  fanlastic 
branches,  rearing,  plunging,  resisting,  and  anon 
hurrying  along  more  madly  than  the  waters  them- 

Here  one  sunny  March  day  stood  a  lad,  watch- 
ing the  frolic  uid  haste  of  the  elream  as  it  curled 
and  foamed^  along,  when  suddenly  the  leaping 
current  deposited  on  the  verge  of  the  dam,  a  large 
object  which,  at  Ihe  first  glance,  be  look  to  be  a 
log !  Then  the  water  streaming  from  some 
pendent  fiagments,  made  him  look  again  with 
somewhat  of  earnest  curiosity !  He  approached 
to  get  a  nearer  view  !  and  then  Ian  as  for  life  to 
the  house  I  In  a  few  moments  graver  persons 
appeared  ;  took  the  long-lost  body ;  laid  it  n 
ently  in  a  fit  place ;  and  made  preparation  for  the 
legal  and  decent  ceremonies  of  the  occa 
Though  cruelly  disfigured  and  changed,  it  could 
not  be  mistaken.  The  strongly  marked  head  and 
face  would  hare  been  recognized  anywhere. 

now  once  more  it  returned  to  the  home, 
almost  as  much  changed  as  itself.  They  dared 
not  let  the  widow  see  irat  first,  and  as  she  was 
ever  patient  and  gentle  in  her  grief  as  well  as  hei 
happiness,  she  did  not  murmur  or  attempt  to  op- 
pose their  wishes.  At  length. on  the  second  day, 
when  her  mind  was  calmer  than  it  hod  been,  and 
she  had  learned  to  think  of  him  as  they  described 
him  in  a  few  words,  the  gentlest  ihey  could  use, 
as  bloated,  dark,  bruised !  when  they  had  separa- 
ted from  her  mind  the  idea  of  what  he  had  been 
and  brought  it  by  the  tendeiest  means  to  what  he 
wan ;  Ihey  led  her  to  his  bier. 

There  be  lay,  all  that  she  had  so  loved  in  her 
early  youth  and  sober  womanhood,  the  father  of 
her  sons,  the  noble  friend  and  protector  of  her 
paatlife.the  tender  nurse,  and  sjmpathi zing  friend 
of  her  sick  years,  her  reliance  when  misfortune 
or  sorrow  came,  her  shield,  her  strong  and  patient 
friend  in  the  adverse  trials  that  had  troosplaated 
them  from  affluence  in  the  east  to  toil  and  com- 
parative poverty  in  the  west ! 

She  looked  at  him,  and  the  blended  emotions 
that  had  harrowed  and  torn  her  bosom  since  the 
day  of  their  parting,  were  now  all  resolved  into 
one  simple  and  overwhelming  tide  of  grief.  There 
was  no  longer  doubt,  nor  feat,  nor  hope— all  had 
died  when  she  looked  on  the  mute  witness  that 


possession  of  h 

They  buried  him,  and  she  returned  to  her  home ! 
And  there,  when  I  saw  her  several  months  after, 
she  went  meekly  about,  discharging  her  daily 
cares  and  duties  to  her  sons,  and  when  she  thought 
no  human  eye  was  upon  her,  permitting,  as  the 
only  relief  her  feelings  could  have,  without  being 
painful  to  others,  tears  to  stream  silently  down 
her  pale,  suffering  face.  I  never  looked  upon 
grief  so  touching. 

And  this  mother  and  her  two  sons  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  family  we  left  on  a  former  page 
in  such  happy  and  beautiful  relation  to  each  other, 
and  Ihe  world  aionnd  them. 


And  still  onolbei  ferven 
Poui'd  on  ihe  head  profuse.    In  vain  1  sigli. 
And  iG^tlt-is  Iiim,  anil  look  around  for  night ; 
Night  is  fntaS;  nnd  lioucr  houra  appraacb. 
Thrice  happjr  he  !  who  on  the  sunless  ado 
Of  a  rnmnntic  mountain,  fore&t-cTown^d, 
Beneath  the  wbolo  collected  shade  reclines : 
Oi  in  the  gulid  caveitM,  woodbinB-wrouphl, 
And  Creah  bedew*d  with  ever  apoutjng  suenm?. 
Sits  coolly  calm  ;  wblle  all  the  worid  without, 
Un^^atiftied,  and  pick,  tossefl  in  noon. 
Emblem  instmclivc  of  the  virtuous  man. 
Who  keeps  his  tempcr'd  mind  serene  and  pure. 
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And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized, 
Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 

Welcome,  ye  shades !  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 
Ye  loliy  pines !  ye  venerable  oaks ! 
Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep ! 
IX^Iic  ious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 
As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring, 
Or  stream  full  flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  berbaged  brink. 
Cj(jI,  tluough  the  nerves,  your  pleasing  comfort  glides ; 
The  heart  beats  glad ;  the  fre^h^expanded  eye 
And  ear  resume  tlicir  watch ;  the  sinews  knit ; 
And  life  shoots  swift  through  all  the  lighten'd  hmbs. 

Around  the  adjoining  brook,  that  puris  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o*er  a  rock, 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
Now  starting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 
Genily  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
vA  TBrioujs  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose, 
Rural  confusion !  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminHting  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending  sip 
The  circling  surface.    In  tlie  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front. 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  bis  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 
Returning  still.    Amid  his  subjects  safe. 
Slumbers  the  monarch  swain ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained ; 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  percnance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gadflies  fasten  on  the  herd ; 
Tliat  startling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook. 
In  search  of  lavish  stream.    Tossing  tlie  foam, 
Tliey  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain, 
Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon ; 
While,  from  their  laboring  breasts,  a  hollow  moan, 
Pioceeding,  runs  low-bellowing,  round  the  hiUs. 

Thomson. 


DEATH  OF  KARRAISKAKIS. 

A   SKETCH    OF    TH£    GRSEK    REYOLUTION. 
BT  WILUAM  B.  LLOYD. 

We  speak  thy  doom  without  a  sigh, 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's — 

One  of  the  few — ^the  immortal  names. 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

Hallbck. 

HERE  were  many  brave 
hearts  and  true  patriots 
when  the  people  of  Greece, 
throwing  ofi  the  shackles  of 
Turkish  tyranny  which  for 
upward  of  a  century  had 
bound  them  to  a  slavery 
worse  than  death,  rebelled 
against  the  authority  of  their  cruel  masters,  and 
rising  up  in  their  might,  vindicated  their  name  as 
a  nation,  and  established  for  themselves  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  basis  of  human  liberty,  and 
boman  right.    Who  is  not  familiar  with  Halleck's 


soul -stirring  stanzas  **  The  Death  of  Botzaris" — 
the  brave  Greek,  who  with  a  few  faithful  follow- 
ers, penetrated  at  midnight  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  who  outnumbered  them, 
twenty  to  one, — whose  powerful  arm  wielded  the 
sword  of  destruction  to  scores  of  the  hated  Mus^ 
sulmen  on  ^that  eventful  night, — whose  clarion 
voice,  uTging  his  men  to  the  attack,  and  cheering 
them  on  to  victory, — ^was  suddenly  hushed  for- 
ever by  a  random  shot  from  the  enemy,  just  as 
the  wild,  exulting  shout  of  the  victorious  Greeks 
rang  out  upon  the  night  air,  and  echoed  among 
the  rocks  and  hills  of  Creoners.  Ah,  ages  may 
roll  on  and  pass  forever,  hut  the  deathless  name 
of  Marco  Botzaris  will  live,  together  with  tl|e 
names  of  Tell,  of  Wallace,  and  of  our  own 
Washington,  high  enrolled  upon  the  scroll  of  fame. 
But  not  Botzaris  alone,  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  plaudits  of  admiring  na- 
tions,— No !  other  names  there  are  which  are  no 
less  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Greek,  and  which 
occupy  a  no  less  prominent  position  in  the  annals 
of  modem  Greece.  The  bold  and  intrepid  Kanaris, 
who,  with  his  fearful  Brulotta,  were  the  tenor  of 
the  Turkish  fleet ;  the  daring  and  reckless  Niketas, 
who,  with  six  hundred  Greeks  under  his  command 
at  the  mountain  passes  between  the  plains  of  Ar- 
gos  and  Corinth,  poured  down  his  murderous  fire 
upon  his  enemies  in  the  rocky  defile  below,  and 
heaped  ^e  ground  with  the  corpses  of  thousands 
of  Turks,  winning  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Tur- 
cophagos"  or  **  Destroyer  of  Turks ;"  Miaulis, 
the  fearless  commander  of  the  Greek  fleet,  who, 
hovering  around  the  Turkish  squadron,  attacking 
it  at  every  opportunity,  often  dispersing  their 
fleets  and  capturing  their  vessels,  and  continually 
harrassing  his  enemy,  contributed  in  nosmall  de- 
gree to  the  success  of  Greece  in  her  resistance  to 
the  Moslem  army.  Ah,  brave  men  and  gallant 
soldiers,  and  patriotic  citizens  were  all  these,  and 
long  will  they  be  remembered  by  the  friends  of 
Liberty,  in  every  nation,  and  in  every  clime. 

But  come  we  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch — 
Karraiskakis,  who  lost  his  life,  in  an  attack  on  a 
small  outpost  of  the  enemy.  For  nearly  six 
years,  the  Greek  nation  had  been  engaged  in  a 
warlike  contest  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
former  fought  for  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and 
their  lives,  the  latter  for  power,  dominion,  and  the 
mastery  of  down-trodden  Greece,  and  as  yet  the 
issue  of  the  contest  remained  doubtful.  For  sev- 
eral months  the  ancient  city  of  Athens  had  been 
blockaded  by  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  under 
the  command  of  Kiutahi  Pashaw,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  effect  the  capture  of  the  Acropolis,  or 
Citadel  of  Athens.  The  brave  Col.  Bourbaki  and 
his  four  hundred  Greeks  had  been  attacked  and 
routed,  while  Bourbaki  himself  had  been  taken 
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prisoner,  and  shortly  afterward  basely  assassina- 
ted by  the  order  of  the  cowardly  Kiutahi.  While 
this  was  paissing  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  Kar- 
raiskakis  was  actively  engaged  in  alarming  the 
surrounding  country  and  rousing  the  inhabitants 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  homes  and 
their  firesides,  and  was  eminently  successful  in 
his  project.  He  soon  gathered  around  him  an 
army  of  four  thousand  Greeks,  with  which  he 
marched  to  Athens,  and  with  which  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  forced  Kiutahi  to  have  raised 
the  seige,  and  retire  from  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sular, had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  which  hap- 
pened on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  May, 
(1827)  and  which  ultimately  proved  the  cause  of 
thft  death  of  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  trod  the 
soil,  or  breathed  the  air  of  Greece. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  the  Acropolis  was  a 
small  Turkish  outpost,  within  which  were  sta- 
tioned some  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
As  a  small  party  of  Greek  soldiers  were  passing 
within  a  short  distance  of  this  outpost,  they  were 
perceived  by  the  Turks  within,  who  hailing  them, 
threatened  that  if  they  should  capture  them,  which 
they  hoped  to  do  in  a  short  time,  together  with 
the  whole  garrison  within  the  Acropolis,  they 
would  hew  their  bodies  to  pieces  and  send  the 
fragments  to  the  capitol  of  their  master  to  be  hung 
on  every  gate  and  turret  in  the  city.    The  soldiers 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  they  had  no 
doubt  of  it  whatever,  but,  said  they,   "  Unless 
your  numbers  thrice  double  ours  you  dare  not 
sally  out  to  meet  us,  and  even  then  we  should 
quickly  drive  you  back  to  your  kennel.*'    Mad- 
dened by  the  taunt,  the  Turks  fired  at  the  party 
and  wounded  one  of  their  number,  upon  which 
the  latter  returned  their  fire,  and  an  irregular  fray 
was  commenced  and  carried  on  for  sometime, 
when  Karraiskakis,  who  was  in  his  tent,  a  short 
distance  from  the  place,  learning  the  cause  of  the 
strife,  sent  word  to  the  party  to  leave  the  spot, 
and  use  their  arms  no  more  until  ordered.    No 
attention,  however,  was  given  to  his  message, 
and  at  length  springing  upon  his  horse,  he  rode 
over  the  scene  of  contest.     Arrived  there,  and 
seeing  the  state  of  a&irs,  he  was  about  to  order 
his  men  to  retire  from  the  spot,  when  a  shot  from 
the  enemy,  striking  one  of  his  bravest  soldiers 
who  stood  near  him,  killed  him  instantly. 

At  once  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  was 
changed.  A  desire  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
comrade  took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  de- 
termined at  once,  if  possible,  to  carry  the  outpost, 
and  capture  its  defenders.  Placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  he  shouted,  "  Soldiers !  did  you 
witness  that  ?  Saw  ye  that  brave  man  fall  *neath 
the  shots  of  the  Musselman  ?  and  shall  his  death 
go  unavenged  ?    On  1  Greeks,  on !    Let  us  drag 


these  minions  from  their  den !    Let  us  hurl  them 
from  the  watch-towers  of  their  camp,  and  show 
the  proud  tyrant  that  his  power  is  withering  'neath 
the  strong  arm  of  men  resolved  to  be  his  slaves 
no  longer."    With  this  he  dashed  fearlessly  on  to 
the  attack,  followed  by  the  gallant  little  corps 
who  had  gathered  around  him.    Desperately  they 
fought,  though  all  around  them  flew  a  shower  of 
death,  and  many  a  brave  fellow  fell  **  bleeding  and 
torn"  upon  the  fatal  field.    The  strife  for  a  few 
moments  was  fearful  to  behold,  when  suddenly 
the  leader  of  the  party  was  seen  to  reel  in  his 
saddle,  and  fell  backward  to  the  ground;  a  shot 
had  struck  him  in  a  dangerous  part,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  effect  would  be  fatal.    His  men  re- 
tired from  the  attack,  and  gathering  around  him, 
showed  their  apprehensions  of  his  fate.    He  was 
taken  from  the  field,  and  carried  on  board  one  of 
the  vessels  which  composed  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
England  to  join  the  insurgent  Greeks.    He  desired 
to  see  the  commander,  who  being  sent  for,  soon 
came  aboard.    When  the  Englishman  began  to 
praise  his  patriotism,  and  compliment  his  bravery, 
he  instantly  cut  him  short,  exclaiming,  *'  What  I 
have  done,  I  have  done !    What  has  happened, 
has  happened.    Now  we  will  attend  to  that  which 
is  to  come."    Then,  after  conversing  on  the  pros- 
pects of  his  native  country,  and  giving  Lord 
Cochrane  much  good  advice — which  he  was  well 
capable  of  giving — in  relation  to  the  war,  and  the 
means  by  which  to  carry  it  on,  he  addressed  the 
latter,  exclaiming,  "  And  now,  sir,  I  thank  you 
for  leaving  your  own  land,  to  come  here  and  help 
poor  fallen  Greece,  in  her  efforts  to  throw  ofl*  her 
allegiance  to  Turkey,  and  once  more  rise  to  the 
position  in  which  she  of  right  belongs.    I  charge 
you  1o  leave  not  my  country,  until  she  is  once 
more  free.    I  charge  you  to  guard  with  a  watchful 
eye  the  best  interests  of  Greece — ^to  do  your  ut- 
most to  effect  the  liberty  of  her  children ;  and  sir, 
I  know  that  the  lasting  gratitude  of  my  country 
will  be  yours — that  through  all  ages,  your  name 
will  be  sacred  to  the  memory  of  her  sons,  and 
that  the  righteous  Being  who  rules  all  things,  will 
not  fail  to  bless  you." 

As  evening  approached,  he  was  fully  sensible 
that  his  career  was  finished — that  his  mortal  life 
was  soon  to  close.  As  his  fellow  chieftains  ga- 
thered around  him,  to  witness  the  last  moments  of 
their  beloved  compatriot,  he  conversed  with  them 
calmly  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  "  I  have  done 
my  best  to  accomplish  the  task  imposed  upon  me," 
said  he,  *'  and  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  Athens 
freed  from  the  unhallowed  war  tread  of  the  Mus- 
selman ;  but  it  has  been  otherwise  decreed.** 
Pointing  upward,  he  continued,  "  He  who  doeth 
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all  things  right,  has  seen  fit  that  I  should  leave 
my  work  unfinished.  Oh !  Greece,  Greece !  may 
you  yet  be  free  ;  may  you  yet  come  forth  disen- 
thralled, and  take  your  stand  among  the  nations ; 
may  your  future  career  be  bright  and  glorious, 
and  your  children  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Liberty 
forever !  I  am  dying — I  am  dying — Fellow  sol- 
diers !  cling  to  your  cause, — Yield  not  to  the  ene- 
my—die, rather  than  lay  by  your  weapons,  ere 
your  freedom  is  achieved.  Do  not  let  the  enemy 
get  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Soldiers! 
finish  the  task  which  I  have  begun — save  me 
Athens  ! — save,  oh !  save  me  Athens !" 

These  were  his  last  words.  As  he  finished, 
falling  gently  backward,  he  closed  his  eyes  for- 
ever. The  bold  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  Karrais- 
kakis  had  taken  its  flight,  leaving,  but  the  cold, 
inanimate  clay  behind. 

New  Haver,  June,  1846. 
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CLONDALKIN   ROUND   TOWER. 

SEB  ESVORAVIKO. 

OUR  miles  from  Dublin,  in  the 
picturesque  and  interesting  vil- 
lage of  Clondalkin,  may  be  seen 
one  of  those  ancient  towers  so 
peculiar  to  Ireland.  The  round 
tower^of  Clondalkin  stands  upon 
a  foundation  of  massive  stone 
work,  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  in  hight  eighty  four  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  conical  cap; 
the  doorway,  which  in  these 
buildings  invariably  faces  the 
east,  is  elevated  above  the 
ground  about  twelve  feet.  To 
this  a  flight  of  steps  was  some  years  since  erected, 
as  well  as  ladders  to  reach  the  uppermost  story, 
by  which  the  curious  were  enabled  to  view  from 
the  apertures  and  windows  the  magnificent  scenery 
surrounding  it. 

The  uses  for  which  these  towers  were  erected 
have  occasioned  much  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  learned,  and  no  subject  connected  with  Irish 
antiquities  has  been  so  fruitful  of  controversy  and 
conjecture  as  these  ecclesiastical  buildings,  called 
by  the  natives  in  Irish,  ClocacJi,  or  the  Hovse  of 
ike  Bdl,  in  contradistinction  to  Clogas,  the  Belfry, 
a  place  of  Bells. 

That  they  are  of  great  antiquity  appears  from 
their  having  been  considered  ancient  even  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  British  connection  with 
Ireland  began.  Had  they  been  then  in  actual  use, 
it  is  not  prohable  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 


had  been  in  Ireland,  and  circumstantially  describes 
them,  should  not  also  have  mentioned  to  what 
purpose  they  were  applied.  That  they  belong 
exclusively  to  Ireland  is  deducible  from  the  fact 
that  no  towers  corresponding  exactly  with  them 
have  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  two  in  Scotland — but  in 
that  district  which  in  the  very  early  ages,  was  in 
close  and  constant  connection  with  Ireland.  The 
construction  of  many  of  the  round  towers  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  a  cele- 
brated architect  who,  we  learn,  from  Mr.  Pelue's 
essay,  flourished  early  in  the  sixth  century,  called 
"Goban  Seer,"  or  "  Goban  the  Builder"— and 
was  equally  celebrated  in  ancient  ecclesiastical 
histories  as  in  popular  traditions,  and  of  whom 
in  the  ancient  life  of  St.^Abbham,  it  is  propheti- 
cally said,  that  **  his  fame  in  arts  shall  exist  in 
Hibernia  to  the  end  of  time.*' 

On  the  left  hand,  adjacent  to  the  road  that  leads 
from  Watergrasshill  to  Cork,  stands  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  the  ruined  Castle  of  Rath-Goban,  the  an- 
cient residence  of  Goban  Seer,  whose  sapient  re- 
marks have  passed  into  a  proverb.  A  British 
prince,  whose  possessions  were  very  extensive, 
and  who  felt  ambitious  of  erecting  a  splendid 
palace,  to  be  his  regal  residence,  hearing  of  the 
high  attainments  of  the  Goban  Seer  in  his  sub- 
lime science,  invited  him  to  Court,  and  by  prince- 
ly  gifts,  and  magnificent  promises,  induced  him 
to  build  a  structure,  the  splendor  of  which  ex- 
celled that  of  all  the  palaces  in  the  world.  But 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist  had  nearly  cost 
him  his  life,  for  the  prince,  struck  with  the  match- 
less beauty  of  the  palace,  was  determined  that 
it  should  stand  unrivaled  on  the  earth,  by  putting 
the  architect  to  death,  who  alone  was  capable  of 
constructing  such  another,  after  the  moment  the 
building  received  the  finishing,touches  of  his  skil- 
ful hand. 

This  celebrated  individual  had  a  son  who  was 
grown  up  to  man's  estate,  and  anxious  that  his 
only  child  should  possess  in  marriage  a  young 
woman  of  sound  sense  and  ready  wit,  he  cared 
little  for  the  factitious  distinctions  of  birth  or  for- 
tune, if  he  found  her  rich  in  the  gifts  of  heaven. 
Having  killed  a  sheep  he  sent  the  young  man  to 
sell  the  skin  at  the  next  market  town  with  this 
singular  injunction,  that  he  should  bring  home 
the  skin  and  its  price  at  his  return.  The  lad  was 
always  accustomed  to  bow  to  his  father's  superior 
wisdom,  and  on  this  occasion  did  not  stop  to 
question  the  good  sense  of  his  command,  but  bent 
his  way  to  town. 

In  these  primitive  times  it  was  not  unusual  to 
see  persons  of  the  highest  rank  engaged  in  me- 
nial employments,  so  the  town-folk  were  less  sur- 
prised to  see  the  young  Goban  expose  a  sheep- 
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skin  for  sale  than  at  the  absurdity  of  the  term, 
**  the  skin  and  the  price  of  it**  A  young  woman 
at  last  accosted  him,  and  upon  hearing  the  terms 
of  sale,  after  pondering  a  moment  agreed  to  the 
birgain.  She  took  him  to  her  house,  and  having 
stripped  off  all  the  wool,  returned  him  the  bare 
skin,  and  the  price  for -which  the  young  man  stip- 
ulated. Upon  reaching  home  he  returned  the  skin 
and  its  value  to  his  father,  who  learning  that  a 
young  woman  became  the  purchaser,  entertained 
so  high  an  opinion  of  her  talents,  that  in  a  few 
days  she  became  the  wife  of  his  son,  and  sole 
mistress  of  Rath-Goban. 

Sometime  after  this  marriage  and  toward  the 
period  to  which  we  before  referred,  when  the 
Goban  Seer  and  his  son  were  setting  out,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  British  prince,  to  erect  his  superb 
palace,  this  young  woman  exhibited  considerable 
abilities,  and  the  keenness  of  the  expression,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  far  outdid,  on  many 
occasions,  the  acumen  of  the  Goban-seer  himself ; 
she  now  cautioned  him  when  his  old  father,  who 
did  not,  like  modern  architects,  Bianconi  it  along 
Macadamized  roads,  got  tired  from  the  length  of 
the  journey,  to  shorten  the  road ;  and  secondly, 
not  to  sleep  a  third  night  in  any  house  without 
securing  the  interest  of  a  domestic  female  friend. 
The  travelers  pursued  their  way,  and  after  some 
weary  walking  over  flinty  roads,  and  through  in- 
tricate passages,  the  strength  of  the  elder  Goban 
yielded  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The  duti- 
ful son  would  gladly  shorten  the  road  for  the  way- 
worn senior,  but  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task. 
On  acquainting  his  father  with  the  conjugal  pre- 
cepts, the  old  man  unraveled  the  mystery  by  bid- 
ding him  commence  some  strange  legend  of  ro- 
mance, whose  delightful  period  would  beguile 
fatigue  and  pain  into  charmed  attention.  Irish- 
men, I  believe,  are  the  cleverest  in  Europe  at 
**  throwing  it  over**  females  in  foreign  places,  and 
it  is  pretty  likely  that  the  young  Groban  did  not 
disobey  the  second  precept  of  his  beloved  wife. 
On  the  second  night  after  their  arrival  at  the 
king's  court,  he  found  in  the  person  of  a  female 
of  high  rank,  (some  say  she  was  the  king's 
daughter)  a  friend  who  gave  her  confiding  heart 
to  all  the  dear  delights  that  love  and  this  Irish  ex- 
perimentalist could  bestow.  As  the  building  pro- 
ceeded under  the  skilful  superintendance  of  the 
elder  Goban,  the  son  acquaints  him  with  the  pro- 
gress of  his  love,  and  the  ardent  attachment  of 
the  lady.  The  cautious  old  man  bade  him  beware 
of  one  capable  of  such  violent  passions,  and  take 
care  lest  her  jealousy  or  caprice  might  not  be 
equally  ungovernable,  and  display  more  fearful 
effects.  To  discover  her  temper,  the  father  order- 
ed him  to  sprinkle  her  face  with  water  as  he 
washed  himself  in  the  morning — ^and  if  she  re- 


ceived the  aspersion  with  a  smile,  her  love  was 
disinterested,  and  her  temper  mild;  but  if  she 
frowned  darkly,  her  love  was  lust,  and  her  anger 
formidable.  The  young  man  playfully  sprinkled 
the  chrystal  drops  on  the  face  of  his  love — she 
smiled  gently — and  the  young  Goban  rested  calm- 
ly on  that  tender  bosom,  where  true  love  and 
pitying  mildness  bore  equal  sway. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Goban-seer  and  his  sapient 
daughter-in-law  was  soon  manifested ;  for  as  the 
building  approached  its  completion  his  lady-love 
communicated  to  the  young  man  the  fearful  intel- 
ligence that  the  king  was  resolved,  by  putting 
them  to  death  when  the  work  was  concluded,  that 
they  should  erect  no  other  such  building,  and, 
by  that  means  to  enjoy  the  unrivaled  fame  of 
possessing  the  most  splendid  palace  in  the  world. 
These  tidings  fell  heavily  on  the  ear  of  the  Go- 
ban-seer, who  saw  the  strong  necessity  of  ciTCum- 
venting  this  base  treachery  with  all  his  skill.  In 
an  interview  with  his  majesty,  he  acquaints  him 
that  the  building  was  being  completed ;  and  that 
its  beauty  exceeded  eveiy  thing  of  the  kind  he 
had  done  before ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  finished 
without  a  certain  instrument  which  he  unfortu- 
nately left  at  home,  and  he  requested  his  royal 
permission  to  return  for  it.  The  king  would,  by 
no  means,  consent  to  Goban  Seer's  departure ;  but 
anxious  to  have  the  edifice  completed,  he  was 
willing  to  send  a  trusty  messenger  into  Ireland 
for  that  instrument  upon  which  the  finishing  of 
the  royal  edifice  depended.  The  other  assured  his 
majesty  that  it  was  of  so  much  importance  that  he 
would  not  entrust  it  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  the  king's  eldest  son  should  proceed  to  Rath- 
Groban,  and  upon  producing  his  credentials  to  the 
lady  of  the  castle,  receive  the  instrument  of  which 
she  had  the  keeping,  and  which  the  Goban  Seer 
named  "  cur-an-aigh-an-cuim.**  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  the  young  man  proceeded  to  fulfil  his 
errand ;  but  the  knowing  mistress  of  Rath  Goban» 
judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  message,  and  the 
ambiguous  expressions  couched  under  the  name 
of  the  pretended  instrument,  that  her  husband  and 
father-in-law  were  the  victims  of  some  deep  trea- 
chery, she  bade  him  welcome,  inquired  closely 
after  her  absent  friends,  and  told  him  he  should 
have  the  object  of  his  mission  when  he  had  re- 
freshed himself  after  the  fatigues  of  his  long 
journey.  Beguiled  by  the  suavity  of  her  manners 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  words,  the  prince  complied 
with  her  invitation  to  remain  all  night  at  Rath 
Goban.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  security,  the 
domestics,  faithful  to  the  call  of  their  mistress,  had 
him  bound  in  chains,  and  led  to  the  dungeon  of 
the  castle.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  the  Goban  Seer, 
and  the  discrimination  of  his  daughter,  completely 
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baffled  the  wicked  designs  c^  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived intimation  that  his  son's  life  would  surely 
atone  for  the  blood  of  the  architects.  He  dis- 
missed them  to  their  native  country  laden  with 
splendid  presents;  and,  oYi  their  safe  arrival  at 
Rath  Golmn,  the  prince  was  restored  to  liberty. 

Among  the  various  speculations  of  antiquaries  as 
to  the  objects  of  rearing  these  mysterious  towers, 
(and  they  have  indeed  been  manifold)  is  their 
devotion  to  the  obscene  rites  of  Paganism ;  from 
a  circumstance  common  to  all,  their  immediate 
vicinity  to  a  small  and  very  ancient  church.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  the  early  missionaries 
usually  chose  the  sites  of  Pagan  places  of  worship 
for  their  churches,  but  it  is  not  equally  well 
known  that  the  undoubted  relics  of  Pagan  places 
of  worship  remain  in  close  association  with  these 
towers,  and  even  in  the  same*  church  yard ;  the 
pillar  stone  of  witness,  the  tapering  sun  stone, 
the  crombac,  the  fire  house,  and  the  holy  spring  of 
water,  necessary  in  the  mystic  rites,  aU  these  are 
found  along  with  the  tower  and  the  little  ancient 
church  within  the  same  narrow  boundary. 

In  an  article  written  by  L.  C.  Beaufort,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  were 
built  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  were  at  once  ob- 
servatories and  depositories  of  the  sacred  fires  of 
Bel  or  Baal,  and  were  there  kept  alive,  the  tower 
itself  being  an  emblc^  of  sun  beam  or  ray  of 
heavenly  fire.  The  whole  theory  is  however 
overturned  by  a  circumstance  stated  by  the  writer 
herself,  that  in  a  great  many  of  these  buildings 
there  were  floors,  and  timbers  for  rafters.  From 
their  construction,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case, 
there  could  be  no  means  of  keeping  a  perpetual 
fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  building,  and  as  little  at 
the  top — and  when  we  recollect  that  the  fires  were 
attended  by  vestals,  who  on  this  account  were 
frequently  called  the  daughters  of  fire,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  hypothosis  is  rendered  less  apparent. 

A  third  idea  has  been  lately  suggested  that  they 
are  Buddhic  in  their  origin,  the  which  has  been 
adopted  and  an  essay  written  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  in  its  defence  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  in- 
stitutes a  comparison  with  the  towers  of  Persia 
and  says  "  our  round  towers  have  similar  shelves 
or  recesses  in  the  wall  *  and  reaching  like  a  cir- 
cnlar  baufait  from  near  the  bottom  to  the  top !' 
Whenever  these  do  not  appear,  their  place  is  sup- 
plied  by  projecting  stones,  for  the  evident  purpose 
of  acting  as  supporters. 

"I  thus  solve  the  question.  T%ey  were  so 
many  cupboards  for  containing  the  idds  of  Budha, 
as  the  structures  themselves  for  temples  of  wor- 
ship &c.'' 

In  order  to  controvert  this  theory  it  may  be  suf - 
fident  to  observe,  that  he  speaks  of  Badhism  as 


the  religion  of  Persia,  while  the  truth  is,  the 
Persians  know  nothing  about  it.  Budha  being 
the  deity  of  the  Celonise  and  Burmese,  and  at  the 
sametime,  in  the  hurry  to  establish  his  theory,  he 
has  most  unfortunately  neglected  to  favor  his 
readers  with  any  description  of  the  temples  or 
images  in  Ceylon,  or  in  the  countries  where  the 
worship  of  that  deity  is  still  practised.  Klaproth 
in  his  "  Travels  in  Georgia"  describes  one  of 
these  round  steeples,  as  attached  to  a  church  in 
that  country. 

Some  theorists  blinded  by  prejudice,  seek  to 
discover  their  origin  among  the  Danes — forgetting 
that  except  in  Ijublin,  and  a  few  other  points  on 
the  coast  contiguous,  they  possessed  no  footing 
in  that  kingdom,  and  that  neither  in  their  native 
country,  nor  in  the  Danish  part  of  Dublin,  which 
was  their  capital,  do  such  things  exist. 

The  most  rational  and  popular  supposition  how- 
ever, is  that  they  were  erected  both  as  belfries  and 
places  of  strength  attached  to  ecclesiastical  edifices 
where  the  clergy  might  find  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  treasures  during  periods  of  foreign 
invasion.  This  seems  sustained  by  the  fact  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  in  all  cases  the  entrance  is 
some  distance  from  the  ground  and  inacessable 
except  in  a  stooping  posture — the  windows  placed 
immediately  at  the  top  of  the  building,  afibrding 
an  observation  in  every  direction,  are  evidently 
intended  as  observatories  from  which  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  may  be  discerned,  while  the  cross 
timbers  at  the  top  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  a  bell  had  at  sometime  been  supported  by 
them— this  opinion  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  prize  of  50/.  and  a  gold 
medal,  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  an  Essay; 
to  which  it  was  only  entitled  on  proofs  that  were 
deemed  conclusive  on  the  subject — and  which 
award  was  unanimous.  This  we  consider  as 
bringing  this  long  contested  subject  of  antiquarian 
inquiry  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

To  those  in  whom  this  article  may  have  awak- 
ened a  desire  for  more  minute  information  on  the 
subject,  we  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Petrie's  work.  His  arguments  are  free  from  con- 
jecture, and  founded  on  authentic  history,  as  well 
as  the  actual  rites,  positions,  and  architectural 
characters  of  these  remarkable  ruins. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  acknow- 
ledging our  indebtedness  to  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal  for  the  beautiful  legend  we  have  taken 

the  liberty  to  introduce. 
BsooxLYN,  June,  1S46.  £.  W.  H. 
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The  man  that  is  captious,  and  full  of  punctilios 
on  all  occasions,  is  like  a  hedgehog,  which  we  ^ 
know  not  where  to  take  hold  of. 
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PROGRESS   OF    EDUCATION. 

E  present  lo  our  readers  in  the 
present  number  a,  vietr  of  tbe 
edifice  occupied  by  the  Inslitu. 
\  tion  of  MesBra.  Abbott,  for  ihe 
eJucation  of  young  ladii 
this  city.     This  insliluli 
W3  believe,  one  of  (he  largest 
(  private  seminariesinlhe  coun- 
J  try, — containingfromone hun- 
dred and  (iflf  to  two  hundred 
fupila ;  and  it  ia  much  visited 
y  parents  and  teachers,  and 
others  interealed  in 
of  education.    The  engtavlng 
represents  a  side  view  of  Ihe 
builiing,  the  principal  front  be- 
ing on  Houstonstreel.    In  Ihe  foreground  and  upon 
the  right,  are  seen  the  gardens  used  for'thi 
Otion  of  the  pupils.     The  interior  arrangements 
of  a  character  corresponding  with  the  i  ~ 
beginning  extensively  to  prevail,  in  respect  to  the 
accommodations  to  be  provided  for  the  instruction 
of  tbe  young.     The  pupils  pursue  their  studies 
large  and  handsomely  furnished. apartments,  with 
every  convenience  at  hand, — and  whether 
their  work,  in  the  study  rooms,  or  class  roi 
kttheirrecreations,  in  tbe  recesses,  on  the  grounds, 
the  whole  scene  presents  a  very  alluring  picture 
to  the  eye  of  the  visitor. 

The  degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  pupils,  in  all  classes 
of  schools,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  country. 
In  fact  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  education 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  understand  and  act 
upon  tbe  principle,  that  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
young,  and  improvements  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction ((#  in  progress,  which  leadlo  (he  realiz- 
ing of  this  pleasure.  The  studies  of  childhood 
ought,  indeed,  by  no  means  to  be  turned  inlop/oj. 
Tbe  young  must  be  (rained  to  the  habit  of  slow, 
pa[ienl,  persevering  eflort.  All  instruction  which 
resolves  itself  into  mere  tport  and  pastime,  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  very  superficial  and  valueless 
characier. — and  all  progress,  commenced  in  this 
way,  must  necessarily  come  to  a  stand,  when  the 
mere  amusement  fails.  Tbe  improvements  which 
are  now  making  are  not  of  this  nature.  They 
ore  not  discoveries  of  methods  for  turning  study 
into  play,  but  of  methods  for  inspiring  pupils 
with  a  gennine  love  for  studg  it$ei/.  They  con- 
sist in  Improved  text  books,  and  improved  me- 
thods of  instruction,  by  means  of  whi<i  the  work 
required  of  the  pupil  is  brought  more  fully  within 
the  compass  of  his  powers,  so  that  he  can\nder- 
stand  it  and  appreciate  its  bearing!)  and  relations, 
and  can  carry  along  with  him,  as  he  goes  on,  a| 


distinct  idea  of  th<  |  lure  and  design  of  his  work, 
and  of  its  tendency  lo  conduct  him  to  the  useful 
end  which  be  has  in  view.  Just  so  far  as  the 
pupil  is  brought  into  this  condition,  just  so  feit  be 
is  prepared  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge.  To  do  thi*  per- 
fectly, is  the  peifsction  of  the  teachers'  art ;  and 
great  progress  is  n^aking,  every  day,  in  various 
parts  of  our  country,  toward  tbe  attainment  of  it. 

One  very  pleasant  effect  which  results  from  tbe 
nature  of  (his  kind  of  improvement,  is  a  great 
advance  in  respect  to  the  physical  conveniences 
and  comforts  which  pupils  can  enjoy  at  school. 
While  boys  and  girls  find  ibeir  lessons  dull  and 
unintelligible  tasks,  to  which  they  have  to  be 
driven  by  threats  Di  violence,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  on  very  pleasant  terms  with  (heir 
teachers,  whom  they  must,  id  this  case  regard  as 
taskmasters,  and  too  often  as  tyrants.  Under  ihie 
stite  of  things  there  cannot  be  much  attention 
paid  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  pupils ; 
for  the  animosity  which  they  feel  toward  teachers 
and  tasks,  naturally  extends  itself  in  some  degree 
to  the  desks  and  books  and  furniture,  and  begets 
a  spirit  of  mischief  which  must  be  guarded  against 
by  appropriate  arrangements  and  measures.  Hence 
(he  floors  must  be  plain,  the  desks  rough  and 
strong,  and  tbe  seals  must  be  benches,  each  fas- 
tened to  its  place.  The  doors  must  be  covered 
with  sanded  paint,  or  studded  with  nails,  and  kept 
well  locked  and  bolted  till  the  teacher  comes.  But 
with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  existing  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  which  are  at  the  present 
beginning  (o  prevail,  all  these  precautions  are 
fast  becoming  unnecessary.  The  cost,  which, 
lwen(y  years  ago,  was  expended  in  securing  extra 
rtrenglh,  is  now  devoted  to  convenience,  comfort, 
)i  even  elegance,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned.  So  extensively,  in  fact,  has  this  im- 
provement in  feeling  spread  itself,  that  at  a  meet- 
ng  of  the  county  superintendents  of  common 
schools  for  this  slate,  held  a  few  weeks  since  at 
Albany,  it  appeared  that  a  movement  is  beginning 
lo  be  made  to  have  the  grounds  around  the  com- 
dis(rict  schools  in  the  country,  adorned  by 
the  pupils  themselves,  with  ornamental  plants  and 
shrubbery  !  Nothing  can  more  surely  mark  (he 
great  progress  which  has  already  been  made,  or  be 
ire  guaranty  of  progress  yet  to  come, 
than  such  a  fact  as  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  change  is  taking 
place,  slowly  but  surely,  and  one  which  promises 

make  the  school  rooms  of  our  country,  fifty 
years  hence,  very  different  scenes  from  what  they 
have  been  in  times  past.  There  is  everything  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  (o  open  the  way  for  such 
improvement.  Receiving  knowledge  is  in  itself 
a  pleasure  lo  the  human  mind.    Imparting  know- 
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ledge  is,  in  itself,  also  a  pleasure.  Now  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  a  school  room  hut  to  receive 
and  impart  knowledge,  and  therefore  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  occupations  of  the  school 
room  should  not  be  agreeable  occupations  for  all 
concerned  in  them. 


BERNARD,   THE   DECORE. 

FaOM  THE  FRENCH. 

ARPENTER  Bernard,  a  jour- 
neyman, had  set  out  from  the 
faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where 
he  lived,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  1830, 
to  take  part  in  the  contest. 
Having  left  his  wife  and  infant 
child  in  care  of  his  mother, 
and  tenderly  kissed  them  all, 
he  joined  a  group  of  a  dozen 
men  who  were  waiting  for  the 
enemy,  armed  with  whatever 
they  could  find,  some  with 
muskets  or  pistols,  others  with 
reaping-hooks,  and  bayonets 

fitted  on  hand!e3. 

Bernard  arrived,  his  musket  in  one  hand,  a  bag 
of  ammunition  in  the  other.  He  and  his  wife  had 
spent  the  whole  night  in  making  cartridges,  which 
he  generously  shared  with  such  as  were  unpro- 
vided. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon.  A  regiment  of  the 
royal  guard  was  slowly  defiling  on  the  Boulevards. 
Their  march  was  silent  and  threatening.  A  fear- 
ful sight  was  it  to  behold  these  grenadiers,  with 
their  pale  faces,  their  fixed  gaze,  their  features  hid 
under  their  huge  black  caps;  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  other  faces,  more  expressive,  more 
animated,  glowing  with  rage  aifd  vengeance,  those 
of  the  officers,  who  cried  to  the  soldiers,  "  For- 
ward !"  in  a  quick  and  stern  voice — a  voice  which 
found  no  echo  in  the  breast  of  those  simple  mor- 
tals; who,  looking  in  vain  for  the  hostile  uniform 
among  the  crowd  that  was  pointed  out  to  them, 
said  hesitatingly,  each  one  to  himself,  *'  Is  what 
we  are  going  to  do  right  !** 

This  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  proclaim 
martial  law  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin, 
at  which  places  the  popular  fury  seemed  to  have 
risen  the  highest.  First  came  the  lancers,  chasing 
before  them  and  trampling  upon  everything  that 
obstructed  their  march ;  then  the  sappers,  huge 
giants,  bristling  with  steel,  their  axes  on  their 
shoulders ;  next  the  grenadiers ;  then  the  colonel 
and  his  staff,  youths  of  five-and-twenty,  fresh  and 
rosy  as  maidens ;  after  them  the  rest  of  the  gren- 


adiers ;  and  finally  the  cannon,  with  the  cannoniers 
in  full  uniform,  old  soldiers  of  Austerlitz,  calm, 
immovable  and  mute,  with  the  lighted  match  in 
hand ;  a  squadron  of  lancers  closed  the  funeral 
procession.  All  marched  in  order,  w^ith  ranks 
dressed,  as  though  they  were  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  king,  between  those  beautiful  alleys  of  leafy 
trees,  between  two  lines  of  white  houses,  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunbeams  with  their  shutters  closed,'  ss 
in  a  city  of  the  dead ;  with  a  burning  sky  above 
their  heads,  a  burning  pavement  beneath  their  feet  j 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gazers  who  grew  pale 
and  silent  as  they  passed — all  marched  with  mea- 
sured tread,  with  one  step,  like  one  man,  without 
music  or  drum.  Oh !  't  was  a  noble  regiment ! 
It  is  dead.  The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  its 
remains  were  dug  out  from  under  the  barricades. 

They  had  marched  in  this  manner  fropi  the 
church  de  la  Madeleine,  when,  on  arriving  at  the 
slope  of  the  Boulevard  Poissoni^re,  they  stopped 
short.  An  immense  barricade,  more  than  twenty 
high,  formed'  of  overturned  carts,  beams  placed 
crosswise,  and  the  fragments  of  a  guard-house 
which  had  been  demolished  opposite  the  Theatre 
de  Madame,  crossed  their  path.  On  the  other  side, 
entrenched  behind  paving-stones  and  mattresses, 
were  a  dozen  men,  kneeling,  with  muskets  pre- 
sented, ready  to  fire.  The  silence  of  the  dead 
reigned  among  them.  The  colonel  said  to  the 
sappers — **  Cut  that  away." 

The  task  was  a  difllcult  one.  The  axe  was 
turned  aside  and  broken  by  the  irons  of  the  carts, 
and  tires  of  the  wheels;  and  if  a  breach  was 
made,  the  heavy  stones  rolled  down  and  filled  it 
up  instantly.  And  besides,  these  men,  gigantic  in 
size,  but  unused  to  the  fatigues  of  war — robust 
and  nervous,  but  not  having  eaten  or  drank  since 
the  evening  before,  were  soon  wearied  out ;  they 
were  bathed  in  sweat;  their  hearts  were  sick; 
the  idea  that  they  were  about  to  put  to  death  men 
who  would  ask  quarter  in  French,  made  them 
cowards.    The  work  went  forward  slowly. 

Seeing  this,  the  colonel  ordered  the  ranks  to 
open,  and  the  artillerists  brought  up  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  to  destroy  this  novel  rampart.  Then 
wounded  pride  glowed  in  the  sappers*  features — 
they  strike  with  terrible  strength,  and  the  harri- 
cade  falls — then  the  men  kneeling  behind  it,  un- 
mask and  deliver  their  fire.  The  soldiers  are  fired 
on  from  the  four  corners  of  the  faubourg,  and  the 
Rue  Poissoni^re — two  hundred  musket  shots  are 
sent  in  every  direction,  from  windows,  from  doors, 
from  above,  from  below — two  hundred  shots  from 
fowling-pieces,  fired  by  spotsmen  I  The  carnage 
was  dreadful.  Then,  too,  a  child  ten  years  old, 
with  a  holster  pistol  as  large  as  himself,  in  his 
two  hands,  makes  his  way  through  the  grenadiers, 
creeping  on  all  fours  under  the  horses*  bellies ;  he 
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approaches  the  colonel,  shoots  him  down,  and 
escapes  amid  a  shower  of  balls,  not  one  of  which 
touched  him. 

The  colonel  was  taken  up  dead.  An  ammuni- 
tion chest  received  the  body,  and  the  regiment 
marched  on  slowly  and  sadly  to  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  where  new  barricades,  with  a  shower  of 
paving  stones,  which  rained  down  from  the  trium- 
phal arch,  stopped  them  a  second  time. 

m 

The  grenadiers  and  artillerists,  black -bearded 
old  soldiers,  remained  calm  and  immovable ;  they 
had  told  each  other  "  our  last  day  has  come.'* 
But  the  young  lancers  were  bewildered  under  this 
fierce  storm  of  stones,  and  every  kind  of  new 
projectile  which  'the  vengeful  ingenuity  of  the 
Parisians  could  invent.  Their  horses  stumbled  on 
pavements  strewed  with  sharp  flints  and  broken 
bottles ;  they  plunged  and  broke  their  legs  over 
the  cords  and  chains  stretched  across  the  street ; 
their  riders  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  retreat- 
ed at  full  gallop.  But  the  path  was  blockaded 
behind  them  ;  and  after  they  had  passed  the  rums 
of  the  first  barricade,  they  'saw  the  aged  trees  of 
the  Boulevard  falling  before  their  eyes  like  slain 
giants,  a  verdant  rampart,  fearful  yet  beautiful  to 
look  upon. 

Between  the  Rue  St.  Fiacre  and  the  garden  of 
M.  de  Lunenberg,  two  men  were  coolly  sawing  a 
huge  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  ropes  were  made 
fast,  held  by  others  who  stood  ready  to  drag  the 
tree  down,  as  soon  as  the  sawers  had  finished. 
The  retreating  lancers  were  on  one  side,  a  squad- 
ron of  cuirassiers  was  advancing  on  the  other ; 
they  at  once  broke  into  files,  to  force  a  passage 
by  the  side  alleys,  but  they  were  watched !  Men 
before  invisible,  sprung  upon  them,  and  clung  to 
their  horses'  legs.  The  first  attacked  were  un- 
horsed at  once,  the  others  formed  in  order  of  bat- 
tle and  began  firing  on  their  assailants.  The  first 
shot  stretched  one  of  the  two  carpenters  dead; 
the  other  coolly  grasped  the  saw  with  both  hands, 
and  labored  on  alone.  The  tree,  nearly  sawn 
through,  and  violently  shaken  from  above,  fell 
upon  the  cuirassiers.  The  carpenter  then  seized 
his  musket,  cast  a  last  and  mournful  look  on  his 
dead  comrade  as  he  cocked  it,  and  slew  a  captain 
of  lancers ;  then  finding  he  would  have  no  time 
to  load  again,  he  seized  his  musket  by  the  barrel, 
raised  the  cry  of  "vive  la  charte.'  down  with 
Charles  the  tenth  !"  and  followed  by  four  or  five 
merchants'  clerks,  as  bold  as  himself,  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  the  centaurs  of  the  royal  guard, 
brandishing  his  piece  above  his  head.  When  he 
had  regained  the  main  body  of  combatants,  the 
hero,  with  ten  wounds,  but  still  erect,  turned  and 
endeavored  to  reload,  but  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 
stomach;  his  eyes  rolled;  he  fell  backward 
heavily  and  fainted,  as  he  cried,  with  dying 


voice,  **vive  la  charte/  down  with  Charles  the 
tenth !'» 

It  was  Bernard,  the  carpenter  of  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine. 

His  comrades,  when  they  saw  him  stretched  on 
the  pavement,  gazed  on  each  other  in  silence; 
then,  all  at  once,  by  a  sudden  and  general  move- 
ment, they  rushed  like  lightning  to  the  horsemen. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  stniggle  was  despe- 
rate. Every  blow  told,  every  blow  was  mortal. 
The  cuirassiers  were  killed  with  their  own  car- 
bines, the  lancers  with  their  own  lances,  which 
were  wrested  from  their  hands  as  a  plaything  is 
from  an  infant.  Cries  of  fear,  of  pain,  of  rage, 
and  of  supplication  rose  in  confusion  on  the  air, 
louder  than  the  musket  shots  and  the  bellowing  of 
the  grape,  which  was  sweeping  the  rue  St.  Mar- 
tin. At  last,  vanquished,  overcome,  worn  out 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  the  horsemen  broke  their 
ranks  and  disappeared. 

We  all  know  what  took  place  during  the  after 
part  of  that  day  and  the  next  following  one. 

When  the  contest  was  over ;  when  the  song  of 
victory  w^d  the  hymn  of  liberty  had  succeeded  ta 
the  clamors  of  rage  and  vengeance ;  while  France 
and  astonished  Europe  were  exchanging  congra- 
tulations ;  while,  on  the  Palais  Royal  and  in  the 
suburbs,  at  the  theatre  and  in  the  market-place, 
each  vied  with  the  other  in  magnifying  the  hero- 
ism  of  the  Parisians,  poor  Bernard,  painfully 
stretched  on  his  iron  couch  in  the  hospital,  suffered 
horrible  agonies,  which  he  forgot  at  times,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  rest  of  the  story  from  the  lips  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  there  fifteen 
days,  and  had  only  been  able  to  see  and  hear  since 
four.  When  the  queen  of  France,  and  Madem- 
oiselle  Adelaide,  the  princess,  the  ministers,  and 
the  monarch  himself,  came  to  visit  the  wards  of 
the  wounded,  Bernard  heard  and  saw  nothing ;  a 
circle  of  fire  pressed  upon  his  brain;  the  bed 
clothes  burned  upon  him ;  he  was  delirious,  and 
the  physicians  gave  him  up. 

The  celebrated  Dupuytren  examined  his  wound ; 
his  search  for  the  ball  was  unsuccessful ;  it  was 
buried  in  the  intestines.  /*  If  this  man  is  cured," 
said  he,  to  his  pupils,  '*  it  will  be  a  case  without 
parallel  in  the  anals  of  medicine ;  for  there  is  no 
instance  where  a  ball  lodged  in  this  way  in  the 
body,  has  not  caused  death  sooner  or  later.'* 

Bernard's  wound  kept  him  six  months  in  the 
hospital,  between  life  and  death ;  six  months  of 
convalescence  and  relapses,  of  hopes  cherishei 
and  disappointed.  The  carpenter  bore  it  all  with 
angelic  patience,  like  that  of  women,  who  know 
80  well  how  to  sufier !  The  idea  of  death  did  not 
terrify  Bernard ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  without 
terror  that  he  one  day  overheard  the  assistant  on 
duty  communicate  Dupuytren's  opinion  to  the 
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nurse.  To  have  offered  up  his  life  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  country ;  to  know  that  one  day  his 
name  would  he  read,  sculptured  in  letters  of  gold, 
on  the  brazen  walls  of  the  pantheon ;  that  passers- 
by  would  take  off  their  hats  to  his  wife  and  child, 
toying,  respectfully,  "  there  goes  the  widow  of  a 
bni7e  man  f*  to  be  sure  that  the  future  threatened 
no  priration  for  his  Augustine,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  be  a  pensioner  of  the  state  and  her  child 
be  adopted  by  it ;  all  these  hopes  of  glory  and 
happiness  for  those  he  left  behind  him,  filled  the 
wounded  man's  heart  with  joy,  and  he  cried,  with 
enthusiasm,  '*  who  would  not  die  on  peuch  terms !" 
He  remained  six  months  in  the  hospital,  till  he 
was  thought  capable  of  being  removed. 

So  far  everything  went  well,  excellently  well. 
Thanks  to  the  subscriptions  which  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  Augustine  and  her  infant  had  not  felt 
the  want  of  Bernard's  industry,  and  when  squalid 
famine  visited  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  her  fre- 
quent resort,  she  passed  by  the  dwelling  of  the 
carpenter.  But  this  ardor  soon  cooled.  Philan- 
thropy and  patriotism  were  exhausted.  The  thing 
must  have  an  end.  A  decoration  for  the  living, 
a  pension  for  the  widows  and  children  of  the  dead, 
and  let  the  matter  rest  there.  So  thought  some, 
90  spoke  others,  and  the  heroes  of  July  were  ad- 
mitted to  prove  their  claims  to  this  nicely  graduat- 
ed tariff  of  public  gratitude. 

The  carpenter  was  now  able  to  work.  He 
Gought  employment.  Alas !  the  shop  he  had  left 
in  July  was  full,  and  the  jnaster  would  not  dismiss 
any  one  to  make  room  for  him.  "  Eight  months 
of  idleness  must  have  spoiled  you,"  said  he.  Ber- 
nard went  to  other  masters  with  no  better  success. 
The  capitalists  had  fled  in  terror.  Paris  was  over- 
flowing with  laborers  out  of  employment.  Every 
evening,  when  he  returned  to  his  humble  dwell- 
ing, he  had  to  answer  '*  no,"  to  his  wife's  anxi- 
ous inquiries.  Tired  and  hungry,  he  opened  the 
chest,  found  the  scanty  portion  which  Augustine 
had  saved  from  her  own  and  her  child's  food  for 
her  husband's  supper — he  ate  without  daring  to 
complain  that  there  was  bo  little — he  wept  as  he 
saw  his  child  watching  his  meal  with  an  envious 
eye — ^then  stopped — pushed  the  half -emptied  plate 
aside,  and  letting  his  head  fall  on  his  breast,  said, 
in  a  desponding  tone — "  Take  it  for  yourselves, 
wife.    1  am  not  hungry  now" — and  went  to  bed. 

The  glorious  dreams  in  which  he  had  indulged 

on  his  sick  bed  returned  to  his  mind,  but  full  of 

bittemesa.     He  saw  himself  driven  out  of  Paris 

like  an  useless  vagabond.    He  returned  into  his 

native  province  with  his  wife  and  child.     He  was 

lurned  away,  with  the  question,  **  what  does  this 

fellow  want  i    Does  he  think  we  have  got  more 

than  we  need  for  ourselves  ?"    He  was  treated  as 
TouTXx  n.— 11. 


idle  and  lazy.  *<  But  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,"  said 
he,  *'  I  fought  in  July  and  was  wounded.  I  have 
been  in  the  hospital  six  months !"  "  You  were 
served  right,"  was  the  answer;  "this  will  teach 
you  to  meddle  with  politics ;  meantime,  go  and 
beg  somewhere  else.  The  town  has  more  paupers 
now  than  it  can  support." 

Meantime,  the  committee  of  national  recom- 
penses had  finished  its  labors.  The  list  of  the 
combatants  who  had  been  adjudged  worthy  of  the 
special  decoration  was  published  in  the  newspapers. 
Bernard's  name  was  on  it.  It  was  a  consolation 
for  the  poor  laborer.  His  strength  returned,  his 
courage  revived ;  he  regained  hope  and  confidence «, 
he  forgot  his  sorrows  when  he  saw  himself  in 
print,  when  he  thought  that  his  name  would  be 
repeated  everywhere  as  that  of  a  hero.  He  re- 
turned home  that  day  sooner  than  usual,  proud 
and  rejoicing,  happy  at  being  able  to  tell  his  wife 
*'  I  have  got  the  decoration  !"  When  he  returned, 
Augustine  was  in  tears,  with  her  pale  and  meagre 
infant  asleep  on  her  lap.  There  was  nothing  to 
eat  in  the  house ! 

Then  Bernard  forgot  what  had  made  him  return 
so  soon.  The  lustre  of  his  new  glory  vanished  : 
he  saw  nothing  but  the  empty  bread-tray  and  two 
innocent  victims,  who  cried  to  him,  "  Bernard, 
why  did  you  join  in  the  fight  of  July  ?"  *•  Ah  1 
that's  true,"  said  he,  unconsciously  answering 
aloud,  a  reproach  which  his  conscience  alone  ad- 
dressed to  him.  **  But  then,  why  am  I  not  dead  ? 
why  did  not  they  kill  me  ?  my  poor  wife  would 
have  had  a  pension !" 

This  dreadful,  damning  idea  filled  his  whole 
soul.  The  misfortune  of  living,  the  misfortune  of 
not  having  fallen  beneath  the  bullets  and  sabres 
of  the  cuirassiers,  of  having  being  tou  well  taken 
care  of  at  the  hospital ;  these  were  Bernard's  mis- 
fortunes. Men  of  the  world  will,  I  fear,  scarcely 
comprehend  them. 

His  agony  was  yet  more  acute  when  he  learned 
that  a  pension  was  granted  to  the  widows  of  all 
such  as  died  of  their  wounds  within  a  year  after 
the  conflict.  To  have  been  so  near  the  tomb,  tc 
have  had  so  many  chances  of  a  prize  in  the  lot- 
tery of  death !  and  yet  to  lose,  to  be  cured,  to 
have  no  disease,  no  hope  !  **  Wretch  that  I  am,'' 
exclaimed  Bernard,  "  cured,  a  thousand  tipaes 
cursed  be  the  day  I  took  up  the  musket !  I  shall 
die  now,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  be  of  hunger  and 
misery,  writhing  on  the  chamber  floor  by  the  side 
of  Augustine  and  my  child ;  dead  of  hunger,  and 
misery  before  me !" 

These  wild  thoughts  naturally  affected  his 
health.  One  day,  quite  exhausted,  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  house  of  M.  Dupujrtren,  whose 
evil  forebodings  had  proved  so  unfounded.  **  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  die,  sir,"  said  he,  **  you 
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promised  me  that  I  should ;  I  heard  the  hospital 
people  say  so  while  I  was  sick.  Were  you  mis- 
taken then?  What  a  pity,  sir!  Think,  I  had 
nothing  else  to  keep  my  wife  and  child  from  starr- 
ing!" 

M.  Dupu3rtren,  questioned  Bernard  as  to  his 
sensations  since  he  had  left  the  hospital.  There 
was  more  than  one  circumstance  in  his  statement 
which  made  the  doctor  shudder.  **  You  must  not 
torment  yourself  in  this  way,"  said  he,  *'  you  will 
kill  yourself  if  you  continue." 

"  Ah !  that  k  all  I  ask  for,"  said  Bernard. 
"What  would  you  have?  every  person  q>ums 
me ;  but  if  I  die — ." 

"  Yet,  you  will  die  of  grief  and  not  of  your 
wound,  and  that  death  will  do  your  wife  no  good 
Calm  yourself,"  said  the  doctor,  softening  his 
usual  ahruptness  scNuewhat.  "Haye  you  tried 
every  means  of  procuring  employment — ^haye  yon 
no  resources  whatever  ?" 

<*  Charity,  sir,  nothing  else.  And,  good  heavens  I 
must  I  go  about  asking  alms,  with  the  cross  at 
my  button  hole  ?" 

'*  Are  there  any  who  do  ?" 

**  Surely  there  are,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
do  it." 

**You  are  a  man  of  courage,  hawever  Ber- 
nard r 

"  I  believe  I  am,  M.  Dupuytren." 

«*  Well,  then,"  said  the  physician,  "  be  patient ; 
you  have  not  two  months  to  live." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  do  you  not  deceive  me  r  cried 
the  wounded  man. 

•«I  wish  I  could  deceive  myself,  my  friend,'* 
replied  the  professor. 

Bernard  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  in  a  trans- 
port  of  joy,  calling  him  his  father,  his  savior  J 
He  begged  of  him  a  certificate  of  what  he  had  told 
him,  that  he  might  try  to  get  some  advances  made 
him  by  the  committee  of  pensions.  M.  Dupuy* 
tren  gave  him  a  letter  for  one  of  the  membere. 

The  poor  journeyman  carpenter  hastened  to  the 
office  of  the  committee  with  his  precious  document. 
He  handed  it  to  a  clerk,  and  waited  till  his  name 
was  called.  When  he  heard  it,  he  answered, 
"  Here." 

*•  Who  are  yoo  ?*• 

"  One  of  the  combatants  of  July,  with  the  de- 
coration." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?•' 

«*  I  was  wounded  on  the  twenty-eight  of  July. 
The  law  giants  a  pension  to  the  widows  of  those 
who  die  of  their  wounds  within  a  year ;  I  am 
going  to  die,  and  I  come  to  ask  of  you  some  little 
trifle  on  account  of  my  wife — something  for  us  to 
live  upon  till  I  die !" 

All  present  were  astonished  at  this  strange  re- 
quest 


'*  How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  die  ?" 
said  the  clerk,  at  last. 

'*  I  am  sure  of  it — M.  Dupuytren  has  given  me 
his  word  for  it,  and  he  would  not  deceive  me  ! 
Did  you  not  read  his  letter  ?" 

"  All  this  is  very  well.  But  we  cannot  com- 
ply with  your  request.  Our  funds  are  exhausted 
now,  and  you  must  wait — ** 

«<Wait!  for  what?  Till  I  die,  I  suppose, 
gentlemen !  And  if  I  die  of  hunger,  when  my 
wife  comes  you  will  turn  her  away  and  say, 
*  Your  husband  did  not  die  of  his  wounds !' " 

The  clerk  called  the  next  in  order ;  and  when 
Bernard  attempted  to  remonstrate,  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  office. 

He  returned  home,  wild  with  rage  and  despair, 
when,  as  he  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  he 
felt  a  violent  pain  which  attacked  his  intestines ! 
He  stopped — he  trembled — ^he  studied  this  unex- 
pected sensation — he  watched  its  return — he  fear- 
el  that  he  was  mistaken,  the  poor  wretch !  A 
second  time  something  sharp  and  piercing  seemed 
to  move  within  him.  "  Oh,  Heaven !"  cried  he, 
*'  thanks,  thanks !  it  is  the  ball,  and  I  am  saved  !" 

He  went  home,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to 
his  wife,  took  his  crutches,  and  went  to  visit  a 
neighboring  surgeon,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  walk 
to  M.  Dupuptren's  dwelling ;  and  he  feared,  be- 
sides, that  he  might  have  deceived  him  in  order  to 
tranquillize  his  mind. 

**  Sir,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  have  come  to  consult 
you." 

•*  Are  you  ill,  friend  ?" 
Yes,  luckily !" 
Luckily  *" 
Yes ;  but  you  do  not  know — ** 

**  Where  is  your  pain  ?" 

•*  There,  oh,  there !    I  have  fdt  it  move — " 

"  What  ?" 

*'  The  bullet,  sir,  the  bullet !  It  is  mortal,  i»  it 
not  ?    Oh !  pray  tell  me  is  it  mortal !" 

His  eyes  kindled  as  he  ntteied  these  wild  words ^ 
and  his  knees  tottered. 

Bernard,  panting  between  fear  and  hope,  no^ 
told  the  surgeon  all  that  had  happened  to  him — 
his  wound,  his  residence  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
pain  which  had  suddenly  attacked  him. 

The  surgeon,  after  two  or  three  questions,  re- 
flected awhile  and  said,  ^*  It  is  nothing." 

At  these  words,  Bernard  changed  color ;  a  cold 
sweat  bathed  his  body ;  he  ttnmed  pale,  and  f dl 
on  the  iloor. 

The  astonished  sorgeon  administered  some  ether, 
and  asked  him,  **  Why  ate  yon  somnch  aflbcted  ? 
I  assure  yoa  it  is  nothing  at  all." 

"Alas!  I  am  undone!"  cried  the  workman; 
'*  and  yet  M.  Dspaytren  ftsswed  Die  it  was  all 
over  with  me  !** 
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Tfaereapon  be  mentioned  bis  visit  to  the  famous 
profcasor,  ajiil  drew  a  honible  picture  of  the 
TFicbedness  of  the  two  objects  of  bin  love  and 
liis  feare,  who  had  eaten  Qothing  foi  almost  thiee 
da;a. 

The  good  rorgeon  tried  to  console  him,  forced 
tun  to  accept  some  money,  and  requested  him  to 
call  again  in  a  week. 

This  week  and  the  sncceediog  ones  passed 
cniel  alleroatives  of  sickneea  and  health.  Time 
ran  on— the  year  was  near  its  end,  when  the  pain 
which  the  carpenter  felt  finally  assumed  a  f  xed 
cbuacter,  which  enabled  the  surgeon  to  ascertain 
lie  eiigtence  of  an  abdominal  abscess,  caused  by 
Hie  presence  of  the  bullet,  which  had  elowly  nl- 
Kiated  his  intesbnea. 

On  the  first  of  July,  Bernard  disgged  himself 
for  the  last  time  to  the  surgeon's,  who  told  him, 
in  a  troubled  voice. 
"  My  friend,  you  have  not  a  week  to  live," 
The  carpenter  thanked  bim  from  the  bottom  of 
hit  heart;  then  clasped  hie  hands,  and  gave  thanks 
lo  God,  wbo  bad  at  length  taken  pity  on  him. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  1831,  the  gates  of  the 
lK>9piial  St.  Antoine  opened  to  give  passage  to  an 
homble  coffin,  that  of  Bernard,  the  caqienter,  a 
toiiibiiant  of  July,  decorated,  who  died 
o'cloct  OD  the  morning  previous.  A  brilliant 
■rain  surrounded  Ibis  hamble  coffin,  which 
wnopied  by  tri-colored  flags,  festooned  together 
wilh  chapleta  of  oak  leaves.  A  battalion  of  the 
Miional  goarda,  with  arms  reversed,  beaded  and 
tl^KcJ  (he  procession.  Six  of  the  deceased's  bre. 
■Iireti  in  aims  bore  the  coffin,  on  which  bis  cross 
"M  laid.  The  long,  low  roll  of  eight  drams, 
ibrouded  with  crape,  added  to  the  mournful  pa. 
Swniry.  Nest  to  the  corpse  walked  the  good 
sirgeon  in  tears ;  after  bim  came  a  few  neighbt 
followed  by  a  deputation  of  the  wounded  of  the 
titeedays. 

The  processioD  moved  towoid  the  spot  set  apart 
w  these  national  interments.  The  commander  of 
^  guard  delivered  an  eloquent  oration,  and  a 
'oUey  from  two  hundred  muskets  awoke  the 
«l«s  of  the  gTMt  city  of  the  dead.  Then  alf 
*«it  hone,  most  of  them  ankiog,  "  Who  wi 
"Wj  Bernard,  though  r 

Per  a  whole  year,  a  yonng  female,  with  an  ii_ 
'ut  child,  was  seen  to  kneel  weekly  in  this 


^  is  not  to  be  seen  there  now.  She  has 
■«ried  again,  two  months  since,  bringing  the 
posioD  which  her  first  hnsband  earned  for  her,  as 
w  dowry  to  her  second. 

Euh  is  the  stoiy  of  Bernard,  the  Jtcori.  It  is 
>  nd  but  a  true  one.  In  evny  point  of  view,  be 
*irtia  good  time. 


THE  ARCHITECT  FONTANA, 

AND  THE  KEBO  OBELtSE  *T  ROME. 

oue! — mighty  queen  among 
\  the  nations,  proudest  of  all  dy- 
nasties earth  chronicles  1 — what 
ineMSIible  majesty  encompas- 
^  sesthyimperialcity!     Worthy 
V  art  thou,  by  pre-eminence  of 
ages,  the  adseription  of  thy 
founder's  boost — of  those  en. 
dearing    epithets  so  Is^rishly 
bestowed  by  those  who  knew 
thee  in  thy  eenith-power  and 
beanty,  —  "wrft*   tirWuni,"  — 
*'  ItBipltan  atatit," — forttu  om- 
nium  gentnm" — Heme   the 
Eternal  [ 
Matchless  for  magnificence — "  Rome,"  observes 
Montaigne,  "is  a  map  of  the  world  in  relievo, 
presenting  to  the  eye  the  united  wonders  of  Asia, 
of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece ;  of  the  Roman,  Mace- 
donian, and  Persian  empires ;  of  the  world  ancient 
and  modem."    The  deep  tints  that  age  has  thrown 
over  it  only  contribute  lo  raise  its  dignity,  and 
angment  our  veneration;  and  the  traveler  enters 
its  portal,  tbrough  which  twice  twenty  generations 
have  flowed  in  succession,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  religious  veneration.    Yet  the  brightest  ema. 
nations  of  human  intellect,  the  most  glorious  im- 
aginings of  etberial  fancy,  transmitted  to  matter, 
even  in  its  least  perishable  fonns,— to  "  blazing 
bronze,  or  shining  marble,"  share  alike  the  doom 
of  all  things  earth- roncMved ;  and  those  noble 
features  which  it  was  believed  would  bloom  for 
and   confer  immortal   beanty  on   the   city 
fondly  entitled  the  Eternal,  have  each  in  its  season, 
flourished  and  faded  away. 

But  from  antique  Rome,  and  all  the  thick-com- 
ing associations  engendered  of  hei  very  name, 
we  tear  ourselves  with  remorseless  abn^ation 
our  tale  dates  dnring  a  recent  phase  of  her 
vaunted  sempitemity — the  sway  of  her  pontiff 
igs  (to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  aspect  and 
condition  of  the  Seven-hilled  City,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  was  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year  1885, 
when  Rome  mourned  for  Gregory  XIII.,  for  that 
same  pope  who  reformed  the  Julian  Calendar,  and 
of  whom  Montaigne  makes  mention  in  his  Voy- 
age ZVwMa^nn. 

By  the  effeminate  descendants  of  the  king- 
people,  the  dtbontuiirt  administration  of  Gt^ory 
as  sincerely  r^tetted. 

The  conclave  bad  been  opened,  and  its  chcnce, 
is  well  known,  fell  upon  that  one  among  the 
aspirants  wbo  appeared  to  posseas  the  least  dumce 
of  lufrnni    njnn  the  Cu^nal  Hontallo. 
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The  gliding  hand  of  providence  was  thought 
to  have  been  recognized  in  this  election ;  for  what 
could  be  more  marvelous  than  the  destiny  of  the 
new  pope;  who,  from  a  simple  swineherd  had 
been  raised  even  to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  under 
auspices  no  less  happy  than  those  attending  the 
elevation  of  Saint  Hildebrand,  whose  genius  and 
political  supremacy  seemed  revived  in  his  person. 

Equally  well  known  also  is  the  disappointment 
of  the  cardinals  who  had  nominated  him ;  and 
bow  astonished  they  were  to  find  that,  instead  of 
a  feeble  and  gouty  old  man,  in  the  last  stage  of 
imbecility  and  inanition,  they  had  to  contend  with 
a  master-spirit,  full  of  health  and  vigor,  and  as 
absolute  as  an  eastern  prince. 

This  pope  (whom  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
name,)  was  the  celebrated  Siztus  the  Fifth. 

Scarcely  were  the  ceremonies  of  his  installation 
terminated,  ere  he  occupied  himself  with  an  inde- 
fatigable activity  in  reforming  the  inumerable 
abuses  which  the  indolent  and  incapable  adminis- 
tration of  his  predecessor  had  suffered  to  increase 
to  a  frightful  extent.  It  required  nothing  less 
than  all  the  characteristic  inflexibility  of  the  new 
pope,  for  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  this 
difiicult  task.  Rome  swarmed  with  bandits  whose 
numbers  increased  daily;  the  laws  weie  impotent 
against  them,  protected  as  they  were  by  the  nobles, 
who,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period  were  their 
accomplices. 

This  state  of  al&irs  could  not  exist  under  a 
sovereign  of  a  character  like  that  of  Sixtus.  He 
steeled  himself  with  an  inexorable  severity,  and 
punished  crime  wholly  regardless  of  the  rank  or 
respectability  of  the  guilty  parties.  A  few  signal 
examples  of  summary  punishment  struck  such 
terror  through  the  Eternal  city,  and  so  far  indi- 
cated him  as  the  scourge  of  evil-doers,  that  security 
was  restored  to  a  capital  in  which  rapine  and 
murder  had  hitherto  been  committed  with  scandal- 
ous impunity. 

The  sun  has  darted  his  last  glorious  ray  and 
disappeared,  after  having  scorched  all  the  day  the 
ancient  Sabine  fields;  and  Rome,  like  unto  an 
empress  newly  arisen  from  long  and  deep  repose, 
extends  herself  through  space,  and  fills  it  with  her 
majesty.  Her  circling  hills,  catching  a  purple  hue, 
form  for  a  few  brief  moments  a  frame  of  gold,  in 
the  bosom  of  which  the  city  of  the  C«sars  dis- 
plays her  melancholy  grandeur.  Soon,  too  soon, 
fades  that  glowing  tint— the  gigantic  cupola  of 
Saint  Peter  becomes  efiaced — the  towers  and  domes 
of  the  four  hundred  churches  the  Christian  city 
engirdles,  grow  pale,  and  are  plunged  into  ob- 
scurity. And  this  is  the  hour,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Rome,  rendered,  captive  by  the  devouring 
heat  of  the  day,  quit  their  dwellings,  spread  them- 


selves through  the  streets,  bustle  about  the  brilliant 
promenade,  which,  invaded  at  all  parts,  becomes 
an  arena  of  noise  and  motion.  The  palace  life 
commences ;  the  lattices  and  balconies  are  flung 
wide  open — the  evening  breeze,  like  a  long  ex- 
pected friend,  circulates  through  the  apartments, 
and  wantons  with  the  raven  tresses  which  ser- 
pentine around  the  classic  heads  of  the  Roman 
fair  ones.  That  city  which,  but  a  few  hours  back, 
was  a  burning  focus,  silent,  apparently  deserted 
as  after  the  devastations  of  the  Vandal — that  city 
is  no  longer  the  same.  A  starred  and  azure 
heaven  gazes  down  upon,  consoles,  and  surrounds 
her,  as  with  a  glittering  mantle.  To  the  melan- 
choly silence  succeeds  a  wide  hum,  broken  ever 
and  anon  by  the  noisiest  exclamations.  The 
guitars  tinkle ;  the  song  resounds  on  every  side. 
With  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  ipight  it 
be  said,  that  one  half  of  Rome  was  recounting  its 
joys  and  its  griefs  to  the  other  part,  and  that  the 
predominant  interests  of  mankind,  forgotten  for 
a  few  , hours,  permitted  the  universal  interchange 
of  an  amiable  sympathy. 

0  queen  of  Christianity !  what  is  that  mysteri- 
ous power  which  here  associates  remembrance  of 
the  martyr-saints  with  emotions  of  the  world  ?,  A 
feeling  of  religion  it  doubtless  is,  which  hovering 
over  those  exalted  heads,  gives  to  all  that  one 
sees  around  us,  all  that  one  experiences  here,  that 
yearning  after  futurity  and  hopes,  with  which  the 
soul  feels  itself  transported  ! 

Here  all  is  imprinted  with  an  irresistible,  an 
indefinable  charm  ; — it  is  a  mixture  of  the  vague, 
the  positive,  the  indolent,  the  energetic ; — a  species 
of  reverie  into  which  one  falls  nowhere  else  ;  a 
vaporous  medium,  in  which  the  imagination  un- 
ceasingly exercises  itself.  The  tinge  of  the  rose 
is  in  the  air, — there  also  is  the  burning  lava  of 
the  volcano  ;  and  (hat  African  breeze  wafts  a  per- 
fume of  antiquity,  which  seems  to  aggrandize  the 
mind  of  man,  and  prepare  it  for  the  illustration  of 
fame.  The  moon  appears  larger  and  more  lumin- 
ous ;  the  sun  to  hold  nigher  neighborhood  to  earth ; 
and  when  the  Antonine  column  projects  its  impos- 
ing shadow,  one  is  almost  apt  to  expect  this  poet 
of  ancient  days  might,  on  a  sudden,  find  a  tongue 
to  **  syllable  forth  men's  names,"  and  babble  of 
great  matters. 

But  while  yielding  oneself  up  to  that  abandon 
which  music  heard  at  night  invariably  inspirec^, 
while  one  is  identifying  oneself  with  the  singer 
who,  stationed  under  a  balcony,  warbles  forth  his 
tale  of  joy  or  grief,  a  dull  and  distant  hum — the 
solemn  chant  of  male  voices,  anon  resounding 
deep  and  wide,  strikes  upon  the  ear ;  torches  glare, 
the  way  is  flooded  with  a  sudden  light — two  by 
two,  innumerable  Capuchins  are  seen  slowly  ad- 
vancing, their  arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts. 
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seemingly  to  rastain  their  thick  beards ;  they  chant 
the  offices  for  the  dead;  and  these  lugubrious 
stmins  are  in  turn  repeated  by  the  other  brother- 
hoods, distinguishable  by  the  color  of  their  capu- 
cAon  or  hood,  and  who  walk  after  the  Capuchins ; 
these  latter  forming  the  invariable  avant-garde  in 
all  religious  ceremonies  at  Rome.  The  iron  -barred 
palaces  lining  the  tna,  seem  to  have  opened  their  lo  w- 
trched  rahs  and  to  send  back  in  sepulchral  echoes 
the  sonorous  roices  of  the  priests.  The  torches 
q»proach ;  they  surround,  precede,  and  follow  a 
bier  earned  on  the  shoulders  of  four  yigorous  lay- 
■ten.  The  foce  of  the  dead  is  uncovered,  the  pale 
and  livid  features  reflect  the  flickering  light  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  a  practical  memento 
—a  contrast  of  all  human  illusions !  Alas !  but 
yesterday,  he  that  is  thus  carried  by,  perchance 
sang  also  under  yon  balcony,  before  which,  cold 
and  insensible  be  now  passes — perhaps  withdrew 
himself  from  its  shade,  framing  fond  projects  for 
a  blissful  future — perchance,  even  this  very  day, 
was  he  to  have  received  the  hand  of  her  he  had 
80  fondly  woed  and  won ! 

As  the  sad  procession  advances,  the  death -dirge 
interrepts  the  joyous  serenade :  the  crowd  opens 
a  path,  every  head  is  bowed  while  the  funeral 
cort^e  defiles  through  it ;  the  torches  are  soon 
Mlipsed  in  the  distance — the  brown  robes  of  the 
Capuchins  fade  fast  from  the  sight;  the  sombre 
haraiony  faintly  dies  away,  &nd  like  the  fretting 
wave  exhausting  itself  upon  the  strand,  the  lugu- 
brious sound  expires  in  a  last  and  far-off*  murmur. 

This  grave  impression,  however,  is  quickly  ef- 
faced:— the  groups  re-gather  on  all  sides;  the 
guitars  retuned,  vibrate  and  prel ude  afresh.  Amid 
this  torrent  of  human  life,  some  sing,  some  listen 
in  silence.  Here  it  is  a  stanza  of  Tasso,  recited 
bj  an  e^cpressive  voice,  in  most  impassioned  ac- 
cents. There  the  tender  Metastasio  lends  his 
charm  to  some  mysterious  grief.  Still  further  off, 
it  is  a  vivid,  elegant,  and  glowing  improvisation. 
One  might  really  thirtk  Erato,  hovering  over  the 
city,  prodigalised  the  treasures  of  her  imagination 
daring  her  encircling,  haunting  flight.  All  around 
a^ames  a  lively  and  seductive  hue,  embellished 
as  it  were  by  a  thousand  diverse  shades ;  for  ex- 
altation is  at  once  in  the  gesture,  the  thought,  and 
the  voice ;  the  soul  overflows  in  violent  or  gener- 
ous emotions ;  it  actively  bestirs  itself  to  catch 
s^ery  impression  of  which  it  is  susceptible:  it 
^stens,  comprehends;  and  yielding  lo  the  influence 
of  benevolent  disposition,  suffers  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  that  catholic  charity,  which  wafts 
its  back  toward  its  divine  essence. 

At  intervals,  however,  a  cry  of  distress  arises 
to  interrupt  the  multifarious  harmonies,  and  spreads 
terror  through  the  hearts  of  all.    The  poignard  of 


a  rival  has  struck  ;  and  while  the  victim  is  reel- 
ing beneath  the  homicidal  steel,  the  crowd  makes 
way,  divides  itself,  and  allows  the  assassin  to  es- 
cape. Jealousy  is  here  a  malady  peculiar  to  the 
sun ;  that  malady  has  its  crises,  its  paroxysms ; 
and  as  each  man  knows  not  but  that  he  himself 
may  be  attacked  by  it  the  very  next  moment,  a 
reflective  sentiment  is  the  consequent  result^  which 
arrests  indignation,  and  gives  to  the  guilty  an  op- 
portunity for  flight. 

Toward  the  Aventine,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ber, remote  from  the  city's  haunts  of  stiiring  life 
and  intrusive  revelry,  roamed  the  yoai^,  the  en- 
thusiastic Fontana,  hand  in  hand  with  his  aflkui* 
ced,  a  lovely  girl,  whose  budding  chaims  a  six- 
teenth summer  was  gently  disclosing.  Through 
the  burial  fields  call^  Prali  del  popolo  Romano, 
these  happy  ones  took  their  wanted  ramble ;  where, 
high  above  the  varied  forms  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, arms,  and  sarcophagi  with  which  the  groves 
of  these  *'  lugente$  campf — ^these  dreary  pkiina 
were  so  thickly  planted,  the  pyramidal  tomb  of 
Caius  Cestius  reared  its  graceful  proportions  in 
lonely  pomp  against  the  clear,  soft  sky ;  seeming 
to  preside,  as  it  were,  over  those  fields  of  silence 
and  mortality.  Entranced  in  mute  though  elo* 
quent  communion,  like  the  placid  river  by  which 
they  directed  their  course,  faintly  stirred  into  mel- 
ancholy music  by  the  night-breeze,  the  current  of 
those  gentle  hearts  flowed  on,  unruffled  save  by 
the  fitful  incertitude  engendered  of  all  those  min- 
gled influences  peculiar  to  that  hour,  which  one 
of  the  monarch  poets  of  their  clime,  the  sublime 
Florentine,  has  so  solemnly  described: — 
*'  Che  p^a  '1  giomo  piangere  che  si  muore.*' 

At  that  holy  vesper-time  little  dreamed  they  the 
spirit  of  evil  had  aught  to  do  with  them,  had  dog- 
ged their  footsteps  through  that  lovely  evening's 
walk,  was  crouching  near  to  mar  their  innocent 
happiness,  about  to  dart  with  tiger^spring  across 
their  path.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  lovers 
steppcMl  within  the  lengthened  shadow  cast  by  the 
pyramid,  when  the  quick  ear  of  the  young  archi- 
tect (for  such  he  was)  caught  the  stealthy  tread 
of  footsteps  turning  the  angle  of  the  tomb  in 
deepest  shade  behind  them,  and  had  barely  time 
to  unsheath  his  rapier  and  throw  himself  before 
his  mistress,  ere  they  found  themselves  beset  by 
four  ruffians;  two  of  whom  rudely  seizing  the 
terrified  girl,  proceeded  to  carry  her  off,  while  their 
sanguinary  accomplices  rushed  upon  Fontana  with 
evident  determination  to  take  his  life.  Although 
attacked  with  savage  fury  by  both  assailants,  the 
young  man,  placing  his  back  to  the  tomb,  defend- 
ed himself  with  great  intrepidity  and  address  for 
several  instants.  But,  in  parrying  a  furious  lunge 
made  by  the  tallest,  whose  features,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  obscarity  of  the  spot  and  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  seemed  familiar  to  him,  his  foot  hap- 
pening to  strike  against  a  fragment  of  stone,  ere 
he  had  time  to  recover  himself,  the  weapon  of  the 
bravo  entered  his  sword-arm  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  As  they  were  on  the  very  point  of  dis- 
patching him,  and  while  his  reeling  gaze  caught 
their  gleaming  weapons  raised  for  the  coup  de 
grace,  the  solemn  chant  of  monks,  bearing  a  corpse 
to  its  appointed  resting-place  hard  by,  broke  dear 
and  loud  upon  the  still  air,  as  their  sad  procession 
wound  round  a  slope,  thickly  shaded  with  mul- 
berry trees,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  pyramid. 
To  the  verge  of  this  grove  the  nifl^s  tuaui  borne 
the  swooning  girl,  whose  last  despairing  shriek 
rose  piercingly  above  the  first  chord  of  the  death- 
diige,  and,  catching  the  ears  of  the  brotherhood, 
saved  her  lover  from  the  steel  of  the  assassin — 
herself  from  a  still  worse  fate. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  that  during  whioh 
the  occurrence  just  narrated  took  place,  the  pope 
was  occupied  in  his  cabinet ;  his  major-domo,  or 
rather  his  bosom  friend,  the  old  Giralmo  alone 
with  him;  when  suddenly  a  great  uproar  was 
heaid  from  without — voices  mingling  menaces 
with  the  clash  of  swords.  A  prelate  entered  with 
a  terrified  countenance,  exclaiming: — 

**  Holy  Father,  the  Count  Ranuccio  Salembini, 
while  accompanying  the  ambassador  of  Ferrara 
to  the  palace,  chanced  in  passing  through  the  gal- 
lery, to  meet  the  architect  Fontana;  a  fierce  alter- 
cation arose  between  them :  they  drew  their  swords; 
but  the  intervention  of  the  guard  put  an  end  to  the 
aflfray." 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  angrily  replied  Sixtus, 
**  is  it  possible  that  during  my  reign,  they  dare 
outrage  tilie  pontifical  palace  with  duel  and  assas- 
sination ?  Bring  them  hither,  I  shall  find  a  way  to 
punish  the  guilty  ones,  bring  them  in.** 

Ranuccio  and  Fontana  entered,  accompanied  by 
an  officer ;  the  latter  had  his  arm  slung  in  a  scarf. 

'*  Insensates !"  exclaimed  the  pope  in  his  sever- 
est tone,  "  whence  this  proi^ation  of  my  palace  ? 
— you  merit  death — say,  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
brawl  ?    Speak  first,  Count  Ranuccio !" 

"I  was  traversing  the  gallery,**  replied  the 
Count,  with  a  manner  somewhat  approaching  non- 
chalance, "  when  this  despicable  individual  accost- 
ed me  with  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  invective 
touching  a  very  insignificant  matter,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  draw  my  sword  in  personal  defence." 

"  An  insignificant  matter !"  cried  the  young  at- 
chitect,  who  could  not  repress  his  indignation ; 
"  and  since  how  long,  I  pray  you,  Signior  Count, 
have  abduction  and  assassination  been  insignifi- 
cant matters  ?" 

<*  Go  on  !"  replied  the  Holy  Father,  in  a  voice, 
the  assumed  placidity  of  which  smote  to  the  heart 


all  present :  "  proceed ;  'tis  your  turn  to  speak, 
Signior  Fontana  " 

"  I  was  walking  last  evening  with  my  betroth- 
ed," replied  the  architect,  <*  near  the  pyramid  of 
Cestius,  when  I  was  assailed  by  four  strangers 
who  sought  to  carry  off  my  companion ;  I  defended 
myself,  as  every  man  with  a  particle  of  spirit 
would  have  done  under  the  like  circuroetances ;  I 
received  a  wound  in  the  aim  from  a  sword  stab ; 
the  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  ; 
one  of  the  aggressors  was  arrested,  and  I  recog- 
nized him  as  a  domestic  of  the  Count  RaBUCcio. 
On  coming  hither  to  beg  justice  of  you,  I  met  the 
Count  himself,  who  jeered  me  with  ironic  answers. 
You  know  the  rest." 

**  Death  to  thee !"  cried  ihe  impetuous  pontiff  ; 
"  death  to  thee,  who  hast  outraged  so  shamelessly 
the  public  peace :  your  crime  too  shall  meet  its 
punishment.  Count  Salembini; — ^yon  are  a  ]Hri* 
soner ;  away  with  him  instantly" 

The  count  retired  with  a  dejected  air,  accompa* 
nied  by  the  two  cardinals.  The  young  Fontana 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  holy  father  upon  his 
own  fate,  with  modest  firmness.  A  short  interval 
of  silence  ensued,  after  which  Sixtus  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: 

*'  Young  man,  you  have  committed  a  grave 
offence  against  the  pontifical  dignity ;  I  can  ofier 
you  pardon  on  one  condition  alone ;  execute  by 
the  art  which  you  profess,  some  work  capable  of 
obliterating  your  fault,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
immortalizing  your  name !" 

"  Say,  holy  father,  what  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  do .'"  inquired  the  young  artist  with  en- 
thusiasm :  <*  I  feel  myself  in  a  position,  the  nature 
of  which  will  infallibly  ensure  me  tiie  accomplish- 
ment of  aught  that  an  architect  may  undertake." 

"  You  are  a  very  bold  young  man,"  replied 
Sixtus:  **know  you  the  obelisk  which  formerly 
decorated  the  Circus  of  Nero  ?" 

'*  I  do  know  it ; — ^bnt  a  short  time  since  it  was 
buried  amid  heaps  of  ruins;  I  caused  it  to  be 
cleared  of  the  rubbish,  in  order  to  take  its  dimen- 
sions ;  it  weighs  at  least  ten  thousand  quintals." 

**  Think  you  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  and 
transport  it  from  its  present  situation  to  another 
spot  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  young  man,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection. 

"  Well  then,"  rejoined  Sixtus,  '*  go !  take  you 
the  necessary  steps  for  raising  the  obelisk  ;  cause 
it  to  be  transported  to  the  grand  piazza  before  St. 
Peter's  church,  and  there  let  it  be  erected  on  a  pe- 
destal twenty-four  feet  high.  If  you  achieve 
your  undertaking,  I  will  pardon  your  offence ;  and, 
furthermore,  recompense  you  in  a  manner  wortiiy 
of  your  talents ; — in  the  contrary  event  you  are 
lost!" 
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**  Yon  will  give  me  the  meuiB  for  exeentmg 
this  work  ?*'  inquired  Fontana. 

"Nothing  shall  be  wanting  you^**  replied  the 
pope. 

The  architect  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
exclaiming  with  exultation,  *<  I  will  either  perish 
then,  or  raise  the  obelisk.  I  comprehend  yon 
holy  father ;  you  cannot  pardon  me  without  at- 
taint to  your  dignity,  but  you*  punish  me  after  a 
manner  worthy  of  your  lofty  soul ;  and  which 
punishment,  I  hope,  will  but  serre  to  immortalize 
my  name.  All  I  crave  of  you  is  your  benedic- 
tion P* 

•*  On  the  dedsive  day  I  will  give  it  you,*  re- 
plied the  pope,  who  with  difficulty  concealed  his 
emotion ;  **  now  be  gone,  and  majce  your  prepa- 
latious." 

The  architect  stooped  to  kiss  the  slipper  of  St. 
Peter's  successor,  and  then  took  his  departure. 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  Circus  of  Nero  was 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  workmen.  The  enor- 
mous obelisk*  was  still  lying  in  the  same  place, 
but  encircled  with  ponderous  rings  of  iron,  which 
inenased  its  weight  to  more  than  forty  thousand 
quintals.  The  road  which  led  to  St.  Peter's  was 
blocked  up  with  huge  rollers;  and  the  prepara- 
tions made  upon  the  area  before  the  church  were 


*  A  recent  traveler  briefly  describes  it  as  '*  a  ^ngle 
piece  of  granite,  about  SO  feet  in  length,  which,  with 
its  pedestal  and  the  cross  that  tops  it,  rises  to  the  higfat 
of  136  ieet.  It  was  removed  from  the  Circus  of  Nero 
to  the  front  of  St.  Peters,  by  Domenichino  Fontana, 
under  the  orders  of  Sixtus  V."  The  notice  given  by 
Vasi  in  his  "  Picture  of  Rome,"  dightiy  differs  from 
the  above,  as  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  obelisk, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"Although  this  obelisk,  which  is  of  Egyptian  gran- 
ite, is  not  tbe  largest  in  Borne,  and  has  not  any  hiero- 
f^yphics,  ii  is  considered  the  most  precious  and  the 
most  esteemed  of  all,  because  it  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  preserved  entire.    It  was  raised  at  Heliopolis, 
bjr  the  kii^  of  Egypt,  son  of  Sesostris;  and  Caligula 
transported  it  to  Borne  in  a  vessel,  which  was  after- 
ward sunk  for  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Ostia 
That  emperor  placed  it  in  his  circus  at  the  Vatican, 
which  was  called  Nero*s  Circus,  because  he  augment- 
ed and  adorned  it.    Cottstantine  the  Great  destroyed 
this  circus  to  buikl  St.  Peter's,  but  left  the  obcdisk 
**^"^inE  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  sacris^  of 
St.  Peter's.    It  was  not  until  1586,  nearly  a  century 
before  the  construction  of  the  colonnade,  that  Sixtus 
v.,  thinking  it  worthy  to  be  placed  opposite  the  church, 
erapkiyed  Domenieo  Fontana,  who,  with  admirable 
skill,  succeeded  in  the  operation.    The  expense  of  the 
removal  amounted  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling.    Tlie  hight  of  this  obelisk  is  81  feet,  and  its 
greatest  width  90 ;  measuring  it  from  the  ground  to  the 
end  of  the  cross,  it  is  184  feet  hi^^ ;  the  weight  is  about 
800  tons.    To  the  north  of  this  obelisk  is  drawn  a  me- 
ridian line,  marked  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  so 
that  when  the  sun  is  at  the  meridian,  the  shadow  of 
the  top  of  the  obelisk  falls  ujion  the  sign  in  which  the 
•an  then  is." 


BO  gigantic,  that  the  Romans,  although  poflseesing 
great  confidence  in  Fontana*B  skill,  felt  dubious  of 
the  succeae  of  the  enterprize. 

The  scaffoldings  which  obstructed  the  piazza, 
gave  it  the  aspect  of  a  forest ;  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  around  save  stanchions,  squaring  beams, 
levers,  cranes,  and  other  machines ;  it  would  have 
been  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  have  counted 
the  long  file  of  cars  laden  with  wood,  iron,  cables, 
and  chains.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  one 
man  alone  might  be  descried,  to  whom  the  work- 
men paid  the  greatest  respect,  and  who,  with  a 
portfolio  in  his  hand,  followed  attentively  and  in 
silence,  the  progress  of  the  works.  This  was 
Fontana. 

Several  weeks  had  rolled  away,  and  now  was 
fast  approaching  the  day  fixed  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  obelisk.  It  required  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  men  and  seventy  horses,  to  bring  it  be- 
side its  pedestal. 

The  great  day  at  length  arrived ;  ere  sunrise, 
the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses  which  com- 
manded the  piazza,  were  lined  with  spectators. 
Three  hundred  persons  only  could  be  accommo- 
dated with  wttings  upon  the  platform  erected  for 
the  nobility.  The  workmen  awaited  the  signal ; 
the  horses  were  put  to,  and  enormous  cables  sur- 
rounded the  obelisk. 

A  death-like  silence  pervaded  the  crowd.  Its 
gaze  mournfully  reverted  to  the  comer  of  the 
piazza,  where  a  scaffold  reared  itself  aloft,  upon 
which  stood  the  executioner,  with  a  glittering  axe 
in  his  hand. 

The  chief  of  the  rinrri  proclaimed :  **  The  holy 
father  orders  that  all  present  do  keep  the  most  re- 
ligious silence  when  the  bell  of  the  capitol  shall 
be  heard  tolling.'* 

A  spectacle  of  this  nature  was  peculiarly  to  the 
taste  of  Sixtus.  But  a  short  time  before,  he  had 
caused  a  Spanish  gentleman  guilty  of  a  murder, 
to  be  hanged  before  the  window  of  bis  apartment, 
while  he  sat  at  dinner ;  and  he  gaily  rose  from 
table,  protesting  that  he  had  never  dined  with  a 
better  appetite. 

Fontana  had  been  awaiting  for  two  long  hours 
at  the  Vatican,  to  receive  there  the  pope's  bene- 
diction ;  at  length  with  a  firm  step  he  approached 
toward  the  balustrade  which  encircled  the  piazza, 
carrying  a  red  flag,  and  attired  wholly  in  black  ; 
his  countenance  was  very  pale.  Directing  his 
gaze  toward  the  obelisk,  he  waved  his  flag,  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  solemn,  fuU-toned  reso- 
nance of  the  great  bell  made  itself  heard  above 
the  hum  of  the  multitude,  which  instantly  became 
hushed;  and,  agitated  with  intense  anxiety, 
maintained  a  breathless  attention. 

At  this  moment  a  young  girl  forced  her  way 
through  the  waving  masses  of  people ;  her  sor- 
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rowful  and  anxious  looks  encoantered  those  of 
Fontana,  who  by  a  gesture  reassures  her  droop- 
ing spirits ;  it  was  his  well-beloved,  his  affianced, 
his  beautiful  Antonia ! 

The  architect  made  a  fresh  signal  with  his  flag. 
Another  stroke  upon  the  bell  echoed  through  the 
air,  and  this  imposing  scene  gave  place  to  ano- 
ther. Everything  was  in  motion,  all  in  action — 
workmen,  horses,  and  machines.  At  another 
beat  of  the  bell,  all  again  became  silent  The 
obelisk  was  already  raised  several  feet.  The 
architect  beheld  it  with  attention,  ascended  the 
ladders  to  assure  himself  of  the  solidity  of  the 
cables  and  pullies,  and  redescended  with  a  satis- 
fied air. 

Antonia  gazed  at  him  with  a  throbbing  bosom ; 
and  to  conceal  her  emotion  from  the  crowd,  drew 
the  veil  of  her  headdress  thickly  across  her  fea- 
tures. 

All  was  in  order — Fontana  again  waved  his 
flag ;  the  stroke  of  the  bell  vibrated  anew  ;  all 
bent  forward  with  the  same  eagerness  as  evinced 
on  the  first  essay,  and  the  obelisk  still  further 
raared  itself  aloft.  The  same  signals  succeeded 
one  another  forty  times,  without  the  slightest  in- 
terruption. The  obelisk  was  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, but  it  yet  remained  to  be  placed  upon  the  pe- 
destal. 

Anxiety  again  appeared  upon  the  faces  of  the 
spectators ;  but  how  great  was  their  delight  when 
they  saw  that  portentous  difficulty  overcome. 
The  obelisk  arose  majestically  from  the  ground, 
and  without  the  slightest  accident. 

The  bell  had  resounded  for  the  fiftieth  time;  the 
enormous  mass  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  pe- 
destal ;  it  must  be  lifted  higher — raised,  suspended 
in  the  air,  in  order  to  descend  with  a  plomb  upon 
its  die. 

The  bell  tolled,  and  the  colossal  slab  remained 
balanced  in  air  upward  of  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Antonia  ventured  to  cast  a  look  toward 
her  lover ;  her  joy  was  inefiable  at  seeing  hope 
depicted  upon  his  countenance ;  but  at  the  very 
moment  while  abandoning  herself  to  the  most  de- 
licious reverie,  tshe  fell  back  again  into  all  the 
mortal  agony  of  despair.  She  saw  her  beloved 
grow  pale,  and  let  the  flag  drop  from  his  trembling 
hands.  All  beside  herself,  she  rushed  into  his 
arms,  the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes.  This  har- 
rowing scene  produced  a  sorrowful  impression 
upon  the  spectators ;  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  did  not 
curse  the  barbarous  inflexibility  of  Sixtus. 

An  old  carpenter  who  had  placed  himself  be- 
side the  architect,  furtively  whispered  him : 

"  Signior !  I  understand  this  business !  the  ropes 
are  relaxing — ^you  fear  lest  they  should  break, 
and  the  enterprise  fail :  listen  to  me :  behind  the 


cathednd  there  is  a  horse  waiting  for  you,  fly  I — 
save  your  life !" 

"No!"  replied  Fontana,  with  a  quivering 
voice ;  •*  I  have  given  my  word ;  I  will  not  break 
it ;  I  will  stay  and  die !" 

What  words  can  paint  the  despair  of  Antonia ! 
her  betrothed  was  there,  near  to  her,  with  pale 
and  distorted  visage ;  his  limbs  trembling  beneath 
him,  and  opposite  stood  the  terrible  functionary, 
who  was  soon  about  to  end  this  horrible  agony. 
Lost,  and  well  nigh  frantic, — ^not  knowing  how  to 
reanimate  the  failing  powers  of  he?  lover,  she 
shrieked  almost  mechanically : 

"Water!  water!" 

At  the  same  instant,  a  sudden  inspiration,  a 
miraculous  force,  as  it  were,  restored  to  the  archi- 
tect all  his  wonted  eneigy !  He  raised  his  bead 
erect,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 

"  Water  \  bring  water !  sprinkle  the  ropes  !** 

Antonia  and  the  old  carpenter  remained  motion- 
less with  surprise.  All  around  eagerly  hastened 
to  execute  the  order ;  casks  of  water  were  quickly 
brought;  the  workmen,  with  {ntchers  in  their 
hands,  rushed  up  the  ladders,  and  thoroughly 
soaked  the  cordage.  Fontana  was  hhnself  again, 
his  energies  seemed  not  only  restored,  but  redoub- 
led ;  he  was  to  be  seen  at  all  points,  giving  his 
orders  with  that  calmness,  that  presence  of  mind, 
which,  in  the  moment  of  a  crisis,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  superior  minds.  For  the  last  time  he 
waved  his  flag,  casting  at  the  same  time  a  look 
toward  his  beautiful  betrothed ;— the  bell  recom- 
menced tolling;  and  soon  the  giant  monolithe  de- 
scended majestically  upon  its  pedestal  I 

The  architect  remained  absorbed  for  a  moment 
in  a  species  of  stupor,  without  the  power  of  ut- 
tering a  single  woitl. 

•  Antonia,  overcome  with  ecstatic  Joy,  fell  upon 
her  knees,  raising  her  hands  toward  heaven. 

The  old  artisan,  trembling  with  emotion,  seized 
the  flag  and  attached  it  to  a  rope ;  a  moment  after- 
ward a  crimson  banner  streamed  like  a  bright  me- 
teor above  the  tapering  summit  of  the  obelisk. 

At  the  same  instant  the  bell  of  the  capitol  blen- 
ded its  silver  tone  with  the  humming  peals  of  the 
other  churches. 

The  populace  no  longer  repressed  its  transports  ; 
thousands  of  voices  shouted  "  viva  Fontana ! 
viva  le  maestro  r* 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  arose 
an  audible  murmur : — "  Here  comes  the  pope  ! 
here  comes  Sixtus  the  Fifth  !"— Every  head  was 
turned  toward  the  balcony  of  the  cathedral. 

**  Kneel,  kneel  !**  repeated  the  crowd. 

Sixtus  the  Fifth  appeared  upon  the  balcony,  the 
tiara  upon  his  head,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
edat  of  pontifical  power.  He  extended  his  hands 
over  the  prostrate  populace,  and  gave  it  his  bene- 
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diction ,  and  at  that  solemn  mome/it  the  artillery 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  gare  a  detonating 
salvo. 

When  all  was  ended,  a  voice  proceeding  from 
the  crowds  made  itself  beard : — *'  To  the  Vatican ! 
let  as  carry  Maettro  Fontana  to  the  Vatican !" 

The  enthusiastic  people  followed  the  advice, 
and  despite  his  resistance,  the  maestro  was  carried 
in  triumph,  as  far  as  the  palace,  in  the  arms  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Fontana  on  entering  the  apartment  of  the  holy 
father,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees ;  but  Sixtus, 
raiding  him  with  benignity,  extended  his  hand, 
while  he  thus  addressed  him : 

"  You  have  worthily  fulfilled  your  task ;  I  will 
worthily  recompense  you  !  From  to-day  you  are 
a  Roman  knight,  and  you  have  a  pension  of  a 
thousand  ducats  from  the  treasury ; — I  shall  find 
means  of  employing  your  talents." 

Fontana  made  obeisance  and  withdrew  from  the 
audience  of  the  Holy  Father  in  a  state  of  mind 
more  easily  to  be  imagined  than  depicted. 

Eight  days  afterwa^^  he  was  die  happy  hus- 
band of  the  beautiful  Antonia.  A  long  prosperi- 
ty was  the  reward  for  that  terrible  trial  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected. 


LONG  JAKES.  THEPRAIRIE  MAN. 

•IB  BMOBATIHO. 

Known  to  no  other  land.— Scorr. 

BY  BKIIST  WILLIAM  HERBERT, 

iathor  of  "Mannaduke  Wjrvil,**  "The  Biothen," 
"Cromwell,"  dec. 

THAT  is  the  picture  of  aman. 
A  man  emphatically,  and 
peculiarly;  a  man,  at  an 
epoch  when  manhood  is  on 
the  decay  throughout  the 
world;  when  individuality 
and  persomil  characteristics 
and  personal  influence  are 
yielding  everywhere  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  masses. 
A  man  of  energy,  and  iron 
^^1,  and  daring  spirit,  tameless,  enthusiastic,  ar- 
dent, adventurous,  chivalric,  free— a  man  made  of 
Ac  staff  which  fills  the  mould  of  heroes. 

It  13  good  for  a  land  to  have  such  men  among 
w  children ;  for  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  such  men 
^hat  bums  the  deathless  love  of  liberty  and  coun- 
ty, when  selfish  greed  and  the  base  love  of  gain 
^  quenched  it  in  the  sordid  bosom  of  the  burg- 
«r— that  throbs  the  innate  chivalry  of  nature, 
long  after  that  grand  feeling  has  become  a  bye- 


word  and  a  mockery  on  the  lips  of  the  truckling 
trader. 

As  soon  shalt  thou  tame  the  ocean  eagle,  and 
call  him  fluttering  from  your  dovecotes  to  pick 
crumbs  from  youf  hands  ;  as  soon  shalt  thou  bind 
the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow,  and  com- 
pel him  to  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee,  as  thou 
shalt  win  Long  Jakes  from  the  sure  rifle  and  swift 
courser,  and  lure  him  to  the  desk  and  the  pen,  or 
teach  him  that  the  trickeries  of  trade  are  nobler 
than  the  darings  of  manhood. 

A  lie  has  gone  forth  through  the  world,  during 
these  fat  and  lazy  days  of  peace ;  the  traffickers 
of  the  nations  have  waxed  wanton  and  vainglo- 
rious ;  and  in  the  insolent  sublimity  of  their  petty 
successes  they  have  imagined  themselves  princes, 
boasted  themselves  the  rulers  of  the  universe, 
proclaimed  it  loudly  that  henceforth  utility  alone: 
should  govern,  that  wealth  alone  and  trade  should 
sway  the  mind  of  empires,  and  chivalry  and  honor 
be  to  all  men,  wliat  they  are  to  the  merchant  prin- 
ces, a  mockery  and  a  wind -blast. 

This  lie  it  is,  which  has  prevailed  so  far,  and 
alarmed  so '  thoroughly  the  minds  of  wise  and 
thinking  men,  that  there  are  many  even  of  the 
best  and  most  rieUgious  who  would  even  welcome 
war  with  all  its  havoc,  all  its  horrors,  as  the  sole 
thing  that  can  wipe  away  this  loathsome  and  cor- 
rupting blight  from  the  hearts  of  men ;  the  sole 
thing  which  can  create  even  a  passing  elevation 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  which  can  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  men  have  higher  capabili- 
ties than  that  of  hoarding  money ;  and  that  there 
are  successes  of  more  importance  to  mankind  than 
those  of  thriving  bankers;  interests  ol  greater 
moment  than  the  spinning  of  cotton,  or  the  boil- 
ing of  molasses — that  there  are  such  things,  in  a 
word,  as  truth,  and  honor;  as  patriotism  and; 
glory ;  and  that  the  whole  aim  and  intention  of 
man's  life,  and  the  world's  existence  is  not,  as  the 
merchants  would  have  us  to  believe,  mere  selfish- 
ness and  mammon. 

There  are  spirits  in  the  world — and  it  is  good 
and  wholesome  that  these  overgrown  traders* 
should  sometimes  be  reminded  of  it — spirits  of 
bookmen  toiling  in  solitude  beside  the  midm'ght 
lamp ;  spirits  of  hardy  and  adventurous  sailors 
furrowing  the  trackless  ocean  with  their  daring 
keels ;  spirits  of  bold  and  fiery  hunters  roving  the 
wild  interminable  prairies  on  steeds  as  proud  and 
independent  as  their  riders;  the  slightest  word, 
the  most  casual  deed  of  whom  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  of  vaster  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
of  wider  import  to  the  weal  or  wo  of  nations, 
than  all  the  collected  gains  of  the  united  merchants 
of  every  age  and  clime  and  country,  from  the  days 
Tarshish  and  of  Tyre,  to  those  of  New  York  and 
Liverpool. 
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And  when  society  shall  hare  become  rotten  to 
the  core,  when  the  evils  of  advanced  civilization 
shall  have  outran  its  advantages,  when  wealth 
shall  have  begotten  luxury,  and  luxury  sloth,  and 
sloth  effeminacy,  baseness,  cowardice,  dishonor — 
such  things  have  ever  been  from  the  earliest  of 
recorded  ages ;  and  such  things  shall  be  again  as 
surely  as  we  are  now  speculating  on  them — when 
the  world  shall  be  plunged  in  the  night  of  sensu- 
ality and  selfishness,  wallowing  in  the  mire  of 
gold- worship,  the  purifying  leaven  which  shall 
be  found  to  save  that  weltering  mass  from  abso- 
lute and  utter  putrefaction,  will  be  found,  not  in 
the  maifufacturers  of  Manchester  or  Lowell,  not 
in  the  merchants  of  New  York  or  New  Orleans, 
of  Liverpool  or  London,  but  in  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Eastern,  the  hunters  of  the  Western  wilder- 
ness. 

When  hardihood  and  manhood  shall  be  names 
of  things  forgotten  in  great  citiaB,  when  liberty 
and  patriotism  shall  be  byewords,  when  chastity 
of  women,  honor  of  men  shall  be  doubted  and 
disbelieved  in  the  society  of  the  rich,  the  noble, 
and  the  proud ;  they  will  still  dweU,  untainted 
household  gods,  in  the  wigwam  of  the  wild  hun- 
ter ;  still  ride,  constant  companions,  with  the  free 
simple  rover  of  the  desert 

Oh !  if  there  be  one  thing  great  and  glorious  to 
behold,  one  thing  which  makes  the  blood  thrill  in 
the  veins,  and  the  hair  bristle  on  the  brows  with 
strange  excitement  but  to  hear  of,  it  is  that  iron 
energy  of  will,  that  perfect  independence,  that 
proud  self-confidence  of  soul  which  makes  one 
individual  man  a  match  for  hundreds  of  the  spirit- 
fettered,  soulless  slaves  to  the  world's  opinion,  of 
the  men  machines,  into  which  it  is  the  work  of 
society  to  convert  whaX  should  be  immortal  souls, 
and  independent  men. 

It  is  this  natural  and  inborn  admiration  for  self- 
apheld  and  self-relying  singleness  of  character, 
for  the  majesty  of  individual  manhood,  which 
makes  the  olden  legends  of  knight-errantry  and 
strange  chivalric  valor  so  dear  to  every  heart,  not 
of  the  ardent  boy  alone  or  the  romantic  maiden, 
bat  of  the  gravest  and  the  wisest  of  mankind.  It 
is  this  natural  love  for  freedom  and  adventure, 
wUch  makes  us  turn  away  palled  and  cloyed  from 
the  nurative  of  vast  deeds  achieved,  great  honors 
won  by  masses,  to  the  rare  accidents  of  private 
heroism,  of  single  self-denial  or  self-sacrifice,  as 
to  dear  planets  blazing  out  with  glory  unquench- 
ed  and  unquenchable  from  the  confused  and  misty 
light  of  a  whole  galaxy  of  crowded  constella- 
tions. 

It  is  this  instinctive  love  of  the  wild,  the  spiri- 
ted, the  daring ;  this  throbbing  of  the  heart  at  acts 
of  generous  hardihood ;  this  thrilling  of  the  nerves 
at  teles  of  dangers  incurred  dauntlessly,  of  acci- 


dents by  flood  or  field,  of  *'  hair  breadth  'scapes  i' 
the  imminent  deadly  breach,"  which  the  base  utili- 
tarian jargon  of  the  day,  the  sordid  pseudo  philo- 
sophy of  political  economists  and  world-regene- 
rators, would  eradicate  from  our  souls,  as  vision- 
ary, and  unprofitable,  vain,  fruitless  and  fantastic. 
Should  they  succeed,  they  will  have  robbed 
humanity  of  its  best  attribute,  its  brightest  jewel ; 
they  will  have  abolished  patriotism  ;  abolished 
liberty ;  abolished  manhood,  which  is  truth  and 
honor;  they  will  have  eradicated  the  love  of 
women,  die  love  of  country,  and  the  love  of  God, 
which  are  that  chivalry,  against  which  they  cry 
war  unto  the  knife. 

But  Aey  will  not  succeed ;  while  there  are  yet 
free  plains  and  bold  mountains  left  to  which  the 
few  grand  spirits  of  the  world  may  fly  for  free- 
dom— freedom  not  from  the  galling  rale  of  auto- 
cratic Caesars,  but  from  the  tyranny  of  trade ;  not 
from  the  despotism  of  individual  manhood,  but 
from  the  soul-enslaving  thought-destroying  em- 
pire of  majorities  and  masses ;  not  from  ihe  chains 
of  crael  kings  or  the  inquisition  of  fanatic  priests, 
but  from  the  more  oppressive  fetters  of  general 
opinion,  the  more  intolerable  scratiny  of  theargus- 
eyed  all-seeing  public. 

These  are  the  causes  politic,  which*  joined  to 
causes  natural,  have  created  in  this  our  every-day 
world,  in  this  most  utilitarian  money-making  age, 
in  this  most  practical  and  money-loving  country, 
a  race  peculiar  to  America,  her  own  appropriate 
and  independent  sons,  known  to  no  other  land— 
the  men  of  the  prairies. 

It  is  no  hatred  of  their  fellow-men,  no  loathing 
of  the  decencies,  the  comforts,  the  afiections,  the 
courtesies  of  civilized  life,  that  makes  these  wild 
and  dauntless  spirits  fly  from  the  smoke  of  a  set- 
tlement, as  though  it  recked  with  pestilence— it  is 
the  glorious,  the  free,  the  untrammeled  sense  of  in- 
dividual will  and  independent  power,  of  manhood 
self -sufficiefit,  which  prompts  them  at  the  expense 
of  all  domestic  ties,  of  all  soft  luxuries-  and  fond 
endearments,  to  possess  their  own  souls,  with  the 
desert  for  their  dwelling  place,  and  the  blue  sheen 
of  God*8  heaven  for  their  roof-tree.  Great  earn- 
est spirits  are  invariably  strack  with  this  strange 
peculiarity,  this  natural  want  in  every  bosom,  a 
want  eradicated  only  by  the  false  training  of  city 
life,  and  what  is  called,  I  fear  falsely,  civilized 
society.  Hark  to  the  grand  lines  of  a  great  thinker, 
of  one  to  whom  the  air  of  courts  was  native,  of 
one  who  had  himself,  as  he  writes  "  in  turn  run 
through  all  that  is  beautiful  and  new,**  only  to 
cry  at  last 

The  town  was  enlered.    Oh !  eternity !  ^^ 

"  God  made  the  country  aod  man  made  the  town, 

So  Cowper  says— and  I  begin  to  be 
Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
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Borne,  Babylon,  lyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 
All  walb  men  know,  and  many  never  known. 

And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past. 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last — 

only  to  record  hie  opinion,  ahd  that  not  in  wan- 
tonness of  the  poetic  word,  or  in  that  spirit  of 
wild  and  bitter  paradox  which  is  fonnd  nrnniog 
throagh  some  of  his  most  powerful  outpourings, 
Imt  in  graye  serious  earnest  that  the  happiest  life 
on  earth  is  that  of  the  hackwoodsman  who 

Enjoys  the  lonely  vigorous  harmless  day^ 
.  Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze— 

only  to  cry  aloud,  *<  Oh !  that  tiie  desert  were  my 
dwelling  place,"  and  to  reject  in  very  weariness  all 
the  adyantages  of  Ruik  and  orders  and  renown  for 
independence  of  soul,  for  freedom  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  custom,  for  the  pure  and  simple  excitements 
of  the  boundless  woodland  and  tilie  eyerlasting 


•tt. 

In  this  coDflideration,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  while  hundreds  of  native  foresters,  of  Indians, 
more  especially,  have  been  taken  from  the  rude- 
ness of  a  savage  to  the  luxurious  charms  of  civ- 
ilized life,  no  one  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  has 
ever  failed  to  return  on  the  very  first  occasion  to 
bis  darling  independence,  to  the  wild  hard  reali- 
ties of  his  free  hunter  life — hundreds  of  rich  men, 
nobly  bom,  cultivated,  polished,  learned,  have 
deh'berately  cast  away  the  trammels  of  a  society 
which  had  become  intolerable  to  them,  because  its 
reqaisitions  were  as  insatiable  as  its  objects  were 
unreal,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  forest  and 
the  prairie,  where  they  might  feel  themselves  in- 
deed men,  and  not  the  mere  fractional  atoms  of  a 
great  mass  of  hnman  matter ;  and  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  no  one  of  these  men  has  ever  waxed 
90  weary  of  his  solitude  and  self-dominion  as  to 
retnni  a  willing  slave  to  the  caprices  of  feshion, 
»d  the  dogmas  of  depraved  society. 

A  young  French  renegado  told  a  great  writer 
|hat  he  never  was  alone  galloping  a  fleet  horse 
in  the  desert  without  experiencing  a  feeling  nearly 
>kin  to  rapture.  That  feeling  was  not  in  the  fleet 
*>OBe,  it  was  not  in  the  lonely  desert,  it  was  not 
wen  in  the  solitude— it  was  in  this— that  he 
l^^^nied  with  the  triumphant  sense  of  absolute  and 
^nesistible  freedom;  of  self-sufficiency  to  any 
possible  emergency ;  of  perfect  empire  over  him- 
lelf,  his  horse,  and  all  around  him. 

Such  is  the  feeling  that  led  Columbus  across 
infliless  oceans  to  the  shores  of  a  new  world ; 
that  spurred  Cortez  to  found  new  empires ;  that 
^e  Balboa  to  a  wild  peak  of  Darien,  thence  to 
^*ciy  new  oceans ;  and  such  is  the  feeling,  al- 
*ougb  they  probably  have  neither  analyzed  nor 
^d  describe  it,  that  prompts  hundreds  and  hun- 
^  of  fiery  restless  souls  to  roam  the  prairies 
on  noiirii^  steeds,  incurring  endless  toils,  immea- 
'^^k  perib,  nelying  for  their  daily  food  on  the 


rifle  or  the  lasso,  in  search  of  that  which  is  to 
them  content  and  happiness,  the  wildest  liberty, 
tile  fiercest  excitement. 

Hitherto,  I  have  spoken  of  a  claBs — now  look 
upon  a  specimen,  the  very  picture  and  model  of 
a  man. 

Look  on  that  sinewy  and  nervous  frame,  taller 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals ;  and  add 
to  that  so  muscular  and  brawny,  that  the  activity 
to  do,  the  capacity  to  bear,  is  increased  tenfold ; 
is  inured  by  all  extremities  of  cold  and  heat, 
gaunt  famine  and  distracting  thirst,  to  laugh  at 
vicissitudes  and  suflerings  which  would  be  certain 
death  to  the  hardiest  inhabitants  of  cities.  Look 
on  that  bold  frank  sun-burned  face,  with  its  keen 
and  pervading  eye,  f  areighted  as  the  soaring  eagle's, 
and  its  expression  of  indomitable  courage,  and 
proud  reliance  in  those  inborn  or  acquired  facul- 
ties which  never  yet  have  failed  him  in  emergency. 
Look  on  the  graceful  ease  of  hand  and  leg,  as  he  sits 
the  wild  horse  of  the  prairie,  with  as  much  negli- 
gent abandonment,  as  you  fair  reader,  recline  on 
your  embroidered  ottoman.  His,  you  may  see, 
has  been  no  manage  schooling ;  no  riding- house 
manoeuvering  has  given  him  the  delicate  quick  fin- 
ger, feeling  the  mouth  of  his  fierce  steed  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  slackened  rein  ;  has  given 
him  that  seat  so  firm  and  yet  so  easy,  from  which 
you  might  as  well  expect  to  see  him  shaken,  as 
the  piled  rocks  upon  the  far  horizon  to  topple 
down  before  the  breeze  of  summer. 

Again,  what  shall  you  see  more  perfect,  even 
to  its  smallest  details,  than  all  his  clothing  and 
equipment,  the  uniform  and  weapons  of  the  wil- 
derness ;  what  can  the  mind  conceive  more  pic- 
turesque, and  at  the  same  time  more  effective  ? 
One  glance  of  the  eye  discovers  that  here  is  no 
holiday  furbishing,  no  mummery  masking,  no 
military  vamping  and  padding,  horse-millinery  of 
modem  days.  Everything  here  is  real,  useful, 
yet  how  showy,  and  how  more  than  romantic. 

The  broad  brimmed  sombrero,  well  suited  to 
guard  the  eyes  alike  from  the  overpowering  splen- 
dor of  the  level  sunbeams,  on  those  interminable 
plains  where  neither  tree  nor  hillock  intervenes 
to  break  their  intolerable  fervor ;  and  from  the 
driving  hail  or  sleet  of  winter,  when  thoee  wide 
wastes  are  one  vast  expanse  of  immaculate  snow, 
and  the  storm  wind  careen  in  undiecked  fuiy 
over  theirdrear  inhospitable  surface — ^the  bare  and 
muscular  neck,  the  scarlet  hunting  shirt,  with  that 
black  kerchief  negligently  knotted  beneath  its 
falling  collar— the  gay  blanket  cloak  strapped  to 
the  cantle  of  the  high  Spanish  saddle,  the  twisted 
coils  of  the  deadly  lariat  hanging  in  loose  wreaths 
from  the  pummel — ^the  breeches,  moccasins  and 
legginsall  wrought  of  the  finest  buckskin,  gartered 
and  fringed  with  the  best  of  Indian  skill — ^the 
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maBsive  spur  and  heayy  wooden  stirrup  of  the 
Mexican  ranchero — the  hofialo-hom  exquisitely 
carred  and  filled  with  the  choicest  rifle  powder — 
the  hollow  aligalor's  tooth,  its  appropriate  charger, 
swinginj^  hy  a  cord  of  sinews  from  the  shoulder 
helt — the  otter  skin  pouch  full  of  all  implements 
of  gunnery ;  and  in  the  girdle  the  tremendous 
two- edged  knife — most  fatal  arm  for  hand  to  hand 
encounter  since  the  short  stabbing  sword  and  buck- 
ler of  the  Roman  made  him  the  master  of  a  world — 
nor  is  this  all,  for  in  his  right  hand  swings  easily 
a  weapon,  unknown  to  the  world-conquering  Ro- 
man, against  which  the  steel  coats  and  leveled 
lances  of  Normandy's  resistless  cavaliers  would 
have  been  weaker  and  of  less  avail  than  straws 
and  parchment,  in  Western  hands  the  queen  of 
weapons,  the  sure  and  deadly  rifle.  The  soaring 
falcon  is  not  more  certain  of  the  heron  who  cowers 
below  him  in  mid  heaven,  blinded  through  dread 
of  his  und^ng  stoop,  than  are  the  hand  and  the 
eye  of  the  prairie  man  of  any  beast  of  chase,  of 
any  enemy,  who  is  so  luckless  as  to  bide  his 
aim  within  three  hundred  yards,  upon  those  level 
hunting  grounds. 

Then  for  the  beast,  which  he  bestrides !  loftier 
and  more  graceful  coursers  you  shall  see  in  the 
training  stables,  and  on  the  courses  of  the  south 
and  east ;  more  swanlike  necks,  and  coats  more 
smooth  and  satin  like ;  cleaner  legs,  slenderer 
pasterns ;  but  where  shall  you  find  limbs  strung 
to  hardier  endurance,  nostrils  expanded  with  a 
fiercer  joy  to  cry  ha !  ha !  amid  the  trumpets,  or 
a  more  keen  and  vicious  spark  of  deviltry  in  the 
untamed  and  fearless  eye  ? 

Match  him,  at  Oakland's  or  on  the  Union  Course, 
against  your  Bostons  and  your  Fashions,  and  they 
shall  gallop  away  from  him,  over  the  beaten  track, 
as  though  he  were  but  standing  still ;  and  leave 
him  distanced  in  the  rear,  while  they  canter,  hard 
held,  and  snatching  at  their  bits,  before  the  ap- 
plauding judge's  stand !  Match  them  against  the 
wild  horse  of  the  wilderness,  over  his  boundless 
plains,  cumbered  with  rocky  masses  here,  there 
torn  and  gullied  by  the  torrent  rains  of  autumn, 
here  matted  with  Uie  stifi  stems  of  the  ragged  arte- 
misia,  there  deep  and  boggy,  and  fitter  for  the  cur- 
lew's wing  than  for  the  horse's  hoof — match  them 
there,  not  .for  a  single  stretch  of  four  miles,  not 
for  a  thrice  repeated  match  of  sixteen,  but  for  the 
savage  and  incessant  gallop,  day  in  and  day  out, 
scant  of  water,  ignorant  of  the  taste  of  grain,  un- 
conscious of  the  currycomb  or  whisp,  wet  by  the 
dews  of  evening,  parched  by  the  heats  of  noon, 
chilled  by  the  frosts  of  autumnal  night,  and  your 
unrivaled  champions  of  the  turf  shall  droop  their 
graceful  heads  on  the  first  diy,  shall  stumble  in 
the  thorny  brake,  shall  flounder  on  the  swampy 
level,  shadl  pine  and  die,  and  feed  the  vultures  of 


the  prairie,  while  the  wild  desert-bom  is  neighing 
leagues  aloof,  in  the  fullness  of  his  exulting  tri- 
umph. 

Look  at  him !  what  point  lacks  he,  that  a  horse 
should  have,  for  spee^d,  or  courage  or  endurance? 
True,  he  is  low  of  stature,  true  he  is  cross>made 
somewhat;  but  mark  the  points  of  power;  the 
ample  chest,  giving  free  scope  to  the  laboring 
lungs;  the  vast  muscles  of  the  quarters,  those 
equine  propellers ;  the  sinewy  volume  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  the  short  cannon  bone ;  the  strong  and  well 
framed  pastern,  the  high  round  solid  hoof !  If  he 
b^not  stout  and  hardy,  look  not  to  shapes  for 
hardihood  or  courage.  Then  mark  the  full  clear 
limpid  eye,  with  a  touch  still  of  that  wildness  in 
its  light,  that  belongs  of  nature  to  every  bird  or 
beast  whose  home  is  on  the  ocean  or  the  desert— 
the  broad  flat  brow,  with  its  snip  of  white,  reliev- 
ing the  rich  brown  of  his  uncurried  hide;  the 
basin  face,  indicative  of  his  ancestry,  the  barb 
or  the  arab ;  the  nostrils  wide,  deep,  crimson  col- 
ored! 

Look  at  him,  as  he  bows  his  proud  head,  with 
the  abundant  honors  of  his  untiimmed  mane  and 
floating  forelock,  with  angry  snuff  and  snort,  and 
stamps  impatient  of  de^y,  while  the  keen  eye  of 
his  master  riveted  on  some  point,  leagues  away, 
in  the  blue  distance  is  reading  signs  of  sport,  or 
peril — no  matter  which — since  both  to  him  arc 
excitement,  rapture ! 

Look  at  him,  and  then  say  could  there  be  fitter 
steed  for  fitter  rider  ? 

Centuries  have  rolled  away  since  his  first  ances- 
tors trampled  those  grassy  solitudes,  and  filled  the 
prairie  winds,  untainted  yet  by  any  breath  of 
horses,  with  the  long  clamors  of  their  warlike 
neighings. 

The  blood  of  the  Moorish  barb  throbs  in  his 
generous  veins,  transmitted  through  the  Andalu- 
sian  strain,  not  the  least  legacy  to  Spain  of  her 
Saracen  invaders !— His  great,  great,  grandsire, 
perchance  bore  the  mailclad  weight  of  Hernando 
Soto,  when  he  leaped  ashore  from  his  horse-gal- 
ley, "  very  gallant  in  polished  armor,  and  gay  with 
silk  upon  silk,"  on  the  young  forest  shores  of 
Florida ;  when  the  echoes  of  the  woods  and  the 
wilderness  were  awakened  by  the  rejoicing  clangor 
of  Castilian  trumpets ;  and  the  old  war  cry  of  St. 
Jago  Espanoles!  was  mingled  with  the  war- 
whoops  of  the  Seminole  and  Cherokee. 

If  it  were  so,  as  chivalrous  a  spirit  fires  the 
heart,  although  that  heart  throb  under  so  rude  a 
covering  as  the  coarse  blanket-shirt,  of  him  who 
now  reins  the  desert-bom  son,  as  panted  under 
the  steel  corslet  of  him  who  backed,  centuries  ago, 
the  Andalusian  sire.  . 

Hard  was  the  chase  that  made  the  wild  horse  ot 
the  desert,  the  slave  of  man's  caprice.    Oft  pur- 
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saed,  never  taken,  the  brown  prairie  colt  bad 
baffled  all  the  best  horses  of  the  keenest  banters, 
lill  Long  Jakes  set  his  eye  upon  him,  and  swore 
be  should  be  his ;  and  when  was  that  oath  bro- 
ken ? 

Hard  was  the  chase,  from  earlj  mom,  when 
half  a  league  aloof  the  hunter's  falcon  eye  des- 
cried him  feeding  with  a  small  herd  in  a  grassy 
ralley ;  through  the  fierce  noon ;  'till  night  was 
nigh  at  hand,  and  the  evening  star  was  shining 
dear  on  the  horizon's  edge. 

Miles  had  flown  away  with  minutes;  all  forms 
of  country  had  been  crossed  ;  the  deep  and  miry 
swamp,  the  rough  and  broken  hill-side,  the  long 
intenninable  level,  had  quaked,  or  clattered,  or 
soanded  dull  and  hollow,  beneath  the  rapid  hoof- 
tramps.  Thick  thorny  brakes  had  been  traversed 
at  unabated  speed,  broad  rivers  had  been  swum, 
dangerous  ravines  had  been  cleared  at  a  reckless 
bound. 

Long  since,  the  wild  herd  had  been  scattered — 
long  since  the  stout  horse  of  the  hunter — he  had 
been  once  an  oflScer's  charger — had  driven  through 
the  terrified  and  neighing  squadron ;  the  fatal  lasiat 
of  the  hunter  might  have  been  cast  with  sure 
effect  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  chargers,  each  well 
worth  an  Earl's  ransom,  over  the  brown  stiallion 
only;  and  him,  despising  any  meaner  quarry, 
Jakes  followed  staunch  and  certain  as  the  Scottish 
sleuth  hound.  He  passed  a  snow-white  mare, 
^vhich  was  taken  the  next  year  and  sold  in  St. 
Louis  for  five  hundred  dollars,  which  now  bears  a 
noble  soldier  on  the  far  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande — 
I  warrant  me  she  was  not  far  behind  in  that  dra- 
goon chaige,  which  won  Arista's  cannon !  He 
passed  a  strawberry  roan,  which  he  took  after- 
ward himself,  and  sold  to  the  scion  of  a  high  Eng- 
lish race,  who  smit  with  the  passion  of  the  de- 
sert, journeyed  beyond  the  rocky  mountains 
nader  Jakes'  guidance;  and  that  roan,  I  have 
beard  them  say,  has  led  the  Queen's  hounds,  daily, 
over  the  rich  green  meads  and  thorny  buU-fences 
of  merry  England !  He  passed  an  iron  gray, 
which  he  has  hunted  since  in  vain  a  dozen  times 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve!  He  passed  them  all 
disdainful — his  eye  still  riveted  upon  the  proud 
head,  and  unflagging  gallop  of  the  brown  stallion, 
though  half  he  feared  he  should  but  lose  his  la- 
bor. 

Day  fleeted  rapidly,  and  his  own  horse  was  la- 
boring sorely ;  the  heaving  of  hii  flanks  was  ter- 
ribly perceptible ;  he  answered  every  spur-prick 
with  a  sob  or  a  groan ;  and  still  the  wild  horse 
seemed  fresh  and  unwearied,  although  so  closely 
had  Jakes  pressed  him,  that  he  was  but  a  short 
lance's  length  ahead  of  him ;  nor,  toil  howe'er  he 
Bught,  could  he  intrease  that  distance. 


Night  was  already  gray  upon  the  plain,  and 
Jakes  was  almost  despairing ;  when,  as  will  often 
happen,  chance,  and  a  chance  too  well  nigh  fatal, 
brought  about  that,  which  skill,  and  daring,  and 
almost  superhuman  perseverance  had  failed  to  ac- 
complish. 

They  had  toiled  up  a  steep  and  craggy  hillock ; 
Jakes's  charger  rolling  now  at  long  stride,  as  if 
about  to  fall,  and  the  brown  horse  at  length  giving 
some  tokens  of  fatigue.  The  brown  has  reached 
the  hill  crest,  has  crossed  it,  and  on  the  instant 
disappeared  beyond  it ;  with  a  wild  cry  half  neigh 
half  shriek,  amid  a  cloud  of  dust  and  rubbish. 

The  hunter  knew  that  there  lay  a  precipice  be- 
fore him ;  but  knew  it  too  late  to  hinder  his  own 
horse  from  plunging  over  headlong.  He  could 
not  have  stopped  his  wild  career  if  he  would; 
perhaps  would  not  if  he  could,  so  hot  was  the 
passion  of  the  Nimrod  in  his  heart. 

Well  was  it  for  him  that  he  did  not  essay  it — 
had  he  drawn  in  his  rein,  he  must  have  checked 
the  impetus  by  which  alone  he  could  be  saved 
from  immediate  death ;  and  that  he  perceived  by 
instinct. 

Two  seconds  after  the  brown  colt  had  cleared 
it,  Jakes  also  crossed  the  summit.  It  was  a  bro- 
ken abrupt  crag  of  limestone,  with  a  steep  fall  of 
twenty  feet— with  a  wild  cheer,  his  spurs  home  to 
the  rowel  beads,  his  reins  gathered  firmly  in  a 
hand  as  elastic  as  a  steel  cross-bow,  his  head 
thrown  backward  almost  to  his  horse's  croup,  he 
charged  it. 

Another  second,  and,  with  his  own  horse  dead 
under  him,  he  was  floundering  in  a  heap  of  sand 
and  rubbish,  at  the  base  of  the  precipice,  within 
ten  feet  of  his  quarry ;  which  stunned  and  shaken 
though  uninjured,  had  not  as  yet  recovered  its 
legs  after  the  fall. 

Even  in  that  dread  moment  Long  Jakes'  right 
hand  forgot  not  its  cunning ;  the  fatal  lariat  was 
nnslung  in  a  second  from  the  dead  horse's  saddle- 
bow ;  was  whirled  with  a  practiced  finger  about 
the  hunter's  head ;  and  sent  hurtling  through  the 
night  air,  unerring. 

Throttled  and  choked,  the  wild  horse  was  sub- 
dued— a  blanket  bound  across  his  eyes,  the  iron 
curb  thrust  into  his  untamed  jaws ;  the  Mexican 
saddle  belted  upon  his  brawny  back;  and  as, 
at  length,  he  staggered,  permitted,  to  his  feet,  the 
indomitable  centaur  was  bestriding  him  with  curb, 
and  spur,  and  thong,  never  to  quit  his  back,  'till 
the  desert  horse  should  confess  his  rider. 

Within  a  week  the  initials  stamped  upon  his 
quarter,  and  his  trained  paces  and  obedient  mouth 
proclaimed  the  victory  won ;  and  never  did  a  horstf 
so  hardly  conquered,  so  nobly  bear  his  victor. 

The  lamb  is  not  more  gentle,  the  spaniel  lees 
obedient  to  his  own  lord's  command,  than  the 
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«  of  hia  fonnidable 


steed  of  the  prairie 
captor. 

Many  times  has  he  saved  his  life,  by  his  saga- 
city and  speed ;  muiy  times  has  he  won  the  linl 
honors  of  the  chase ;  many  licnee  has  he  borne 
him  to  the  rescue  of  human  life,  and  onca  of  fe- 
male honor. 

The  praitie  has  roared  behind  him,  one  furnace 
of  devouring  Same,  yet  he  has  still  outstripped 
the  lightning  speed  of  that  destroying  element ;  a 
host  of  savages,  vilh  bow  and  speai  and  rifle, 
have  barred  his  nder's  passage,  yet  throngh  that 
host  he  has  home  him  unwonnded. 

Hurrah !  then   for  the  praiiie  horse ;  Hurrah ! 
for  the  Prairie  Rider !  both  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness I  both  nobler,  stronger,  braver,  and  moi 
fiuthfnl,  than  the  pale  o&pring  of  society  I  both 
Ate  America's  pecuUsi  aoru. 
Known  lo  DO  other  land  ! 

ToMCxDua,  NeWjuu,N.  J.,  June,  1846. 


THE    DEVIL'S    OWN. 

MONG  the  multitudes  who 
daily  pass  along  the  great 
square  at  Presburg,  thought' 
li  leM  or  full  of  care,  merry, 
.  busy,or  sad,  orin  that  agree- 
J  able  state  of  liatlessness,  the 
■'/nr  nitntt  of  the  Italians, 
y  few  among  the  number  have 

jd  the  animated  Fresco  painting 

which  stands  over  the  door  of  the  senate-bouse 
of  the  cily.  The  etructure  itself  is  traced 
back  as  the  native  dynasty  of  the  Arpades,  and 
that  it  has  since  the  year  13S8,  been  the  aenati 
coancil-houae  of  this  second  capital  of  the  Hun< 
garian  kingdom,  is  clearly  authenticated.  During 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  in  1647,  there 
were  many  improvements  and  alterations  made  on 
the  building;  in  particular,  he  added  a  few  vault- 
ed chambers  and  the  entrance- hall,  which  still  re- 
main in  their  original  form.  To  this  period, also, 
belong  the  small  arched  Gothic  windows  which 
run  along  the  whole  front,  two  of  which  jut 
over  the  door,  and  form  a  projection.  Close  to  (he 
right  of  these  twin-like  windows,  and  opposite 
the  observer,  there  leans  the  figure  of  an  old  man 
painted  to  the  life,  in  long  black  garments  and 
with  a  snow-white  beard  which  reaches  to  his 
girdle,  who  appears  deeply  absorbed  in  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  lying  open  before  him.  The 
figure  is  as  large  as  life,  but  the  npper  half  alone 
is  visible ;  bis  back  is  turned  toward  the  little  side 
window  of  the  projection.  But,  in  tmth,  he  did 
Mt  always  turn  his  back  when  hewaa  among  the 


living;  and  when  the  measure  of  his  iniqaiiy 
was  not  yet  foil.  Re  often  looked  down  from  bis 
window  npon  the  crowded  city,  as  a  spider  from 
its  web  upon  (he  flies  which  It  watches  to  ensnare. 
His  figure,  which  has  bid  defiance  to  the  power 
of  time,  is  the  representation  of  a  citizen  and  sen- 
ator of  Preshorg,  which  the  artful  and  deluding 
destroyer  of  mankind  had  in  an  instant  depicted 
upon  the  wall. 

About  the  conclosion  of  the  16th  century,  and 

in  the  turbulent  days  of  King  Rodolph,  there  liv. 

ed  a  man  in  Presburg,  who  never  allowed  either 

the  public  or  private  txaosactions  of  the  citizens 

escape  him. 

They  neither  loved  nor  respected,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  feared  and  abhorred  hint.  It  was  ioi' 
possible  to  discover  in  his  dark  and  austere  coun- 
tenance  what  was  passing  within,  and  hie  voice 
was  low,  hollow,  and  almost  sepulchral ;  but  there 
were  times  when  lightning  glances  shot  forth  from 
under  bis  bushy  eye-brows,  illuminating,  in  a  fear- 
ful manner,  the  dark  and  stormy  tempest  of  hia 
countenance.  As  a  poor  boy  (his  dreaded  one 
came  to  Presburg,  but  whence  no  one  knew.  In 
the  coarse  of  a  few  years  he  raised  himself  to  the 
first  employments  in  (he  city;  but  how,  or  by 
what  means,  seemed  an  inexplicable  enigma,  for 
he  had  neither  friends  nor  rctations,  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  hia  career,  apparently  no  re- 
sources save  within  himself.  Whatever  was  en- 
trusted to  him  prospered,  whatever  was  opposed 
him  fell  to  the  ground. 

All  yielded  to  him.    Opposition  to  his  will  he 
ver  forgave.    The  destniction  of  those  who  op- 
posed him  became  a  warning  to  others,  and  he 
Lied  with  undisputed  sway.     All  sought,  but  all 
feared  him.     He  lived  in  solitude  and  apparent 
indigence.     He  heaved  op  riches,  and  no  one  knew 
for  whom,  for  his  whole  household  consisted  of 
roBS  old  Woman,    Many  curses,  and 
many  tears  hung  upon  his  accumulated  mammon, 
brother  hardly  dared  to  whisper  to  bro- 
much  was  the  powerful  being  dreaded. 
The  philosopher's  stone,  the  course  of  the  stars, 
and  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  were  supposed  to 
occupy  those  hours  which  the  duties  of  (be  city 
did  not  require.    He  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  conjuror  and  a  confederate  of  the  destroyer's, 
to  whom  the  gray-haired  sinner,  for  the  goods  of 
this  world,  had  sold  his  immortal  soul. 

Once  on  a  time,  when  the  council  of  the  city 
had  assembled  t^uJminister  justice  to  the  oppress- 
ed, and  to  hold  arbitiBjy  abuses  within  the  iron 
limits  of  the  law,  a  poor  woman,  with  loud  com. 
plaints,  threw  herself  into  the  hall  of  justice. 
Miserably  had  she  and  her  husband,  (this  was  the 
pnrport  of  her  complaint,)  struggled  with  innu- 
merable nusfortatiea  and  persecutions,  to  auppott 
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tliemKlves  by  the  labor  of  their  bands,  and  lh< 
produce  of  a  itaail  piece  of  grouiid,  which  bor 
deied  the  possesaions  of  a  wealthy  citizen.  Somi 
days  since,  after  a  long  illness,  her  husband  bat 
been  taken  from  her  by  death,  and  her  rich  neigh' 
bor  had  seized  upon  the  little  field  to  add  to  hit 
own  poseessions.  She  called  upon  God  and  tht 
libera  of  the  city  for  protection  against  this  cry- 
ing injustice;  but,  das  I  the  robber  sat  in  th< 
midEt  of  their  honotable  circle.  He  was  th( 
dreaded  senator. 

ConsternalloD  soon  became  general,  and  the 
most  opposite treaolutions  alternately  agitated  the 
'  Bisembly,  The  accused  alone  retained  his  usual 
immobility.  Hia  voice,  his  countenance,  bis  man- 
ner altered  not.  WithonI  looking  tip,  be  drew  a 
roll  of  parchmeot  from  his  bosoa,  which  testified, 
that  many  years  before  this  piece  of  ground  had 
been  lawfully  acqtiirod  by  him,  but  that  for  some 
serrice  rendered  him  by  the  deceased,  it  had  been 
made  over  to  him  daring  bis  life,  and  now  that  the 
mau  was  dead,  he  had,  according  to  a  custom  and 
right,  which  no  one  could  prevent  or  object  to, 
taken  back  bis  property  again.  "  Impossible,  in- 
conceivable I"  exclaimed  the  complainant.  She 
asserted  that  it  was  known  to  the  whole  city  that 
this  piece  of  ground  had  not  only  belonged  to  her 
husband  from  his  ymilb,  but  had  also  belonged  to 
his  father  and  grandfather,  and  if  the  document 
asserted  otherwise,  it  was  a  base  forgery.  Con- 
trary to  custom,  a  diSerence  of  opinion  divided 
the  assembly,  and  doubts  arose  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  deed ;  but, atiength,lhegTeater  num- 
ber took  part  with  the  oppressor.  Then  the  poor 
woman,  wringing  her  bands,  insisted  upon  his 
making  good  bis  claim  by  oath;  and,  were  he 
able,  with  an  undisturbed  conscience,  to  assert  his 
r%ht  in  the  face  of  heaven,  then  the  field  might 
remain  with  him,  and  with  her  only  the  mercy  of 
God.  Slowly,  but  determinedly,  the  enigmatical 
being  aroee,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
end  of  a  table,  and  stood  with  downcast  eyes  be- 
fore a  crucifix — opened  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
read,  with  his  sepulchral  voice,  the  fearful  words 
of  the  oathi  he  ended,  and  raised  his  right-hand 
lo  swear.  Then  there  burst  a  clap  of  thnnder 
which  shook  the  very  earth.  The  tower  seemed 
lo  bend,  and  all  present  grew  stiff  and  cold,  as 
bodies  lisen  from  the  grave.  The  tempest  rushed 
howling  through  the  crevices,  and  tore  and  rent 
the  windows;  and  fearful  screams  appeared  to 
iisae  from  the  thick  walls. 

Wlien  recollection  was  restored  to  the  assembly, 
ibc  senator  had  vanished.  A  large  opening  in  a 
tide  window  marked  the  place  where  the  deceiver 
hd  carried  away  the  criminal  to  everlasting  per- 
^lion ;  and,  as  a  warning  to  petjurerB,  hie  image, 
vtuth  makes  one  shudder  to  look  at  it,  was  left 


il  baffles    the   various  attempts 
1  Euade  to  eSice  the  representa- 


OK  ON  THE  WATERS  BRIGHT." 
'  was  a.  J.  DK  @Kova. 
OD  the  waters  bright, 
Je  and  dance  in  the  noon-day  l^it, 
ien7  leap  would  seem  lo  be 
9  bound  of  a  spiiil  bee. 

nin  fades  elowly  away, 
■est  lioiii  their  busy  play, 
besulf  his  porting  amile, 
leii  suriiioe  his  tioia  they  beguile. 
uH  twilight  comes  tenderly  on, 
half  doubling  if  daylight  be  gone, 
n  gentleness  sink  to  repose, 
a  slumber  fotgetiing  its  woes, 
he  Btoon-king  comes  from  afiu, 
le  earth  in  his  cloudy  car* 
leep-loned  surges  nar, 
r  duh,  and  break  on  the  shore, 
noon-light  steels  over  the  soene, 
itpple  with  silvery  sheen, 
s  crest  how  each  shining  gem 
lu  if  DuUed  bom  night's  diadeia. 
watch  their  changing  tide 
in  onward  the  currents  glide, 
in  e«ch  varying  mood  I  find 
■  thing — the  human  mind. 


AND  REFORMED. 

OF   SEAL  LITE   IN   NXWTOUC . 

BT  TOM  mirroa. 

0  yoD  see  that  well  dressed 
gentleman  crossing  the  street 
yonder  ?  Well,  we  have  ashort 
story  to  relate  of  him,  the  truth 
of  which  we  will  vouch  for. 
You  may  believe  it,  for  it  waa 
related  to  us  by  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
upon  whose  veracity  the  utmost 
reliance  may  be  placed. 

His  name  is  Afred  Holmes. 
Some  ten  years  ago  he  vras  a 
member  of  one  of  our  most  res- 
pectable down-town  mercantile 
firms,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
vho  entertained  for  him  the  bigh- 
orn. By  strict  business  habits, 
md  peculiar  talents,  be  had  ac< 
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quiced  a  considerable  fortune.  His  cheerful  smile 
and  elastic  step  proclaimed  him  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  world.  He  was  also  a  bachelor  of 
thirty-five,  with  an  erect  form,  lively  eye,  and 
engaging  manners,  and  of  course  a  fairer  mark  for 
the  shafts  of  Cupid !  but  though  skilful  as  he 
was,  the  young  archer  could  hit  but  once — and 
that  once  fairly. 

Mr.  Holmes  had  won  the  affections  of  an  ac- 
complished lady  of  this  city,  who,  besides  many 
other  charms,  possessed  in  her  own  right  a  fortune 
of  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Many  persons,  per- 
haps, would  consider  this  last  duirm  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  "  immediate  annexation  ;*'  but  not 
80  our  merchant.  On  the  contrary,  it  induced  him 
to  postpone  that  **  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished*'  until  his  own  fortune  should  nearer  ap- 
proximate that  of  his  betrothed.  This,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  very  laudable  ambition  on  his  part ;  but  we 
fear  the  example  may  be  lost  to  a  majority  of  per- 
sons similarly  situated.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
diverge  much  from  the  matter  of  fact  before  us ; 
for  it  will  suffice  that  we  give  the  **  plain  unvarn- 
ished tale,*'  without  ornament  or  superfluity. 

We  have  introduced  Mr.  Holmes  as  an  active 
and  prosperous  merch^t.  However,  a  short 
time  after  the  date  at  which  we  commenced  this 
narrative,  he  began  an  indulgence  that  seldom 
fails  to  operate  either  upon  the  health  or  the 
morals  of  the  lovers  of  strong  drink.  At  first  his 
irregularities  were  but  little  noticed,  as  he  was 
always  punctual  at  his  business  and  select  in  his 
companions. 

Drinking,  however,  is  not  apt  to  be  a  solitary 
vice,  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  form  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Holmes.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  inattention  to  business  was  the  conse- 
quence of  trespassing  too  far  into  the  night  with 
reveling  companiona  A  fondness  for  whist  parties 
grew  into  a  passion  for  gambling ;  gambling  led 
to  heavy  losses,  and  continued  losses  to  heavy 
drafts  upon  the  firm.  We  have  no  exact  means  of 
ascertaining  how  fast  the  money  went  from  the 
pockets  of  Holmes — we  only  knc/w  that  at  the  end 
of  six  months  from  the  time  when  he  first  began 
to  risk  "  the  hazard  of  the  die,"  he  received  an  in- 
timation from  the  firm  that  his  drafts  already  ex- 
ceeded his  interest,  and  that  his  services  amounted 
to  nothing.  This  took  place  when  the  delinquent 
partner  was  in  a  cool  condition  to  examine  for  him- 
self, which  soon  convinced  him  that  he  was  a 
debtor  to  the  concern  for  a  large  amount.  He  had 
sense  enough  and  pride  enough  to  perceive  his 
situation.  An  unconditional  surrender  t)f  afl  his 
interest  in  the  business  was  demanded  of  him, 
which  he  at  once  acceeded  to,  and  he  went  forth 
into  the  world  a  worse  than  penniless  man.  His 
debt  was  generously  forgiven  him,  and  an  ofier 


made  of  a  very  handsome  sum  of  money.  He 
could  but  tender  his  obligations  for  the  former, 
but  the  latter  he  peremtorily  refused  to  accept 
He  had  manliness  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
proceedings  of  his  partners  .were  not  tinctured 
with  meanness  or  personal  ill-will ;  and  though 
he  went  into  the  world  penniless  and  disgraced, 
he  could  but  acknowledge  that  the  fault  lay  at  his 
own  door. 

The  loss  of  business  and  reputation  was  not  the 
only  calamity  that  was  the  consequence  of  his 
dereliction  from  the  stem  path  of  duty.  From  the 
time  that  his  friends  began  to  speak  of  his  frail- 
ties, he  had  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the 
hand  of  her  whom  he  had  formerly  so  much  loved. 
He  had  some  spark  of  that  honor  left  which  for- 
bade him  to  entail  his  misery  upon  one  who  de- 
served a  higher  degree  of  happiness  than  it  was 
in  his  power  to  bestow.  He  ceased  to  visit  her, 
and  explained  his  motives  in  the  following  brief 
note: 

Madam — Rumor  may  have  told  you  a  thousand 
things  concerning  myself,  and,  if  she  be  not  lack- 
ing in  her  wanted  volubility,  she  has  probably  in- 
formed you  that  I  am  totally  unworthy  of  those 
pure  sentiments  of  esteem  with  which  you  have  seen 
proper  to  regard  me.  Believe  her,  however,  for 
she  can  scarcely  defame  me  more  than  I  deserve. 
In  short,  Madam,  my  honor — what  I  have  left — 
compels  me  to  relinquish  all  hope  of,  and  claim  to 
your  affections.  I  am  bankrupt  in  my  business — 
I  tun  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler !  These  are  hard 
terms,  but  they  are  no  less  true.  I  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  my  friends,  and  my  own  respect  for  my 
former  character.  You  certainly  must  have  per- 
ceived, for  some  time  past,  something  singularly 
unpleasant,  if  not  ungentlemanly,  in  my  behavior 
toward  yourself.  I  have  gone  into  your  presence 
as  no  gentleman  should  appear  before  a  lady, 
which  must  have  given  you  serious  doubts  about 
trusting  your  happiness  in  a  bark  so  frail — a  mar- 
riage with  a  man  like  myself.  I  know  of  but  one 
spot  of  brightness  left  in  my  character — ^that  is, 
not  to  cumber  you  in  the  ruins  of  my  own  down- 
fall. I  respect  you  too  much — ^I  love  you  too 
fondly,  to  engulph  you  in  the  depths  that  howl 
above  my  own  head.  Do  not  preach  reform  to 
me— I  believe  in  destiny.  That  we  must  never 
meet  again,  is  certain ;  that  I  shall  forget  you,  is 
impossible.  Do  not  put  yourself  to  the  pain  of 
answering  this — I  should  prefer  that  you  would 
not.  You  will  soon  forget  me,  and  there  are  no- 
ble hearts  enough  left,  with  some  one  of  whom 
you  will  yet  be  happy. 

I  must  break  off",  however  abrupt  I  may  be. 
On  such  a  subject  words  will  multiply.  I  have 
written  enough  to  explain  why  I  must  discontinue 
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mj  visits  to  you  for  the  future.  Think  not  it  is 
because  I  have  ceaaed  to  find  a  charm  in  your  so- 
ciety—because 1  have  ceased  to  love  you.  No ! 
it  is  the  high  regard  that  I  have  for  your  purity 
and  your  exalted  character,  that  tears  me  from 
you — it  is  this,  compared  with  my  own  unworth- 
ness.  It  is  like  shutting  out  from  my  soul  the 
last  light  that  glimmers  from  heayen.  Never 
ceasing  to  loTe  and  bless  you,  I  must  subscribe 
myself  for  the  last  time. 

Yours  truly  and  Respectfully, 

Alfred  Holmes. 

We  will  justify  Holmes  in  writing  this  letter. 
He  felt  within  himself  an  inability  to  repent  of  hie 
follies,  or  retrace  his  steps  and  go  back  into  the 
golden  paths  of  yirtue.  He  says  in  his  letter  that 
he  believes  in  destiny — and  greater  men,  perhaps, 
than  Alfred  Holmes  believed  as  he  did.  Some 
persons,  possessing  less  honor  than  he  would, 
by  the  use  of  deception,  have  mended  their  ruined 
fortunes  by  a  marriage,  if  possible,  with  a  lady 
who  possessed,  in  her  own  right,  a  fortune  of 
seventy  thousand.  The  crime  would  have  been 
damning,  apart  from  the  deception.  Better  have 
taken  the  money  by  midnight  robbery,  and  left 
her  penniless,  than  have  cast  blight  and  ruin  upon 
her  fresh  heart  and  trusting  affection.  A  dagger 
would  not  have  been  so  cruel  to  her  heart  as  mis- 
trust. 

The  lady  received  Holmes*s  letter,  read  it,  wept 
much,  attempted  an  answer,  and  finally  gave  it 
op  in  despair.  She  could  but  appreciate  his  can- 
dor, while  she  deplored  his  fall.  It  cost  her  a 
great  efibrt  to  suppress  her  feelings,  but  pride  and 
self-respect  triumphed.  She  did  not  wish  her 
friends  to  see  how  deeply  grief  was  seated  in  her 
heart,  though  all  the  while  the  canker  worm  was 
there.  If  money  would  have  redeemed  Holmes, 
she  would  have  dispensed  it  as  freely  as  water. 
Bat  she  dare  not  trust,  and  in  her  doubt  she  suf- 
fered. 

In  the  meantime.  Holmes  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  Conscious  that  he  had  forfeited  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  friends,  he  forsook 
their  presence  altogether,  and  sought  for  compan- 
ions among  the  vulgar  and  unprincipled.  It  may 
seem  strange  how  a  man  can  fall  so  suddenly  from 
a  position  that  was  supported  by  his  own  self- 
respect  and  the  friendship  of  honorable  men ;  but 
we  could  point  out  individual  instances  of  self- 
sacrifices  where  persons  of  superior  intelligence, 
gentlemanly  qualities,  and  possessing  the  most 
refined  and  delicate  taste,  have  fallen  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation — not  from  an  accountable 
canse — ^not  from  want  of  sufficient  perception  to 
Bee  the  dread  abyss  into  whose  bosom  they  were 
^at  to  leap— not  driven  by  disappointment,  or 
despair,  but  rushing  boldly  forward,  with  a  clear 
VOLUME  n. — 12. 


sense  of  the  end,  to  immolate  themselves  at  the 
altar  of  their  idol,  not  possessing,  even,  the  same 
deluding  motive  that  induces  the  idolatrous  Hindoo 
to  prostrate  himself  before  the  sacrificing  car  of 
Jauggernaut 

It  would  be  a  needless  task  to  follow  the  drunk- 
ard through  all  his  scenes  of  vice  and  misery ; — 
the  detail,  if  interesting,  could  only  create  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust,  nor  is  it  proper  to  exhibit  in  a 
mirror  the  utter  depravity  to  which  men  will  some- 
times sink. 

Holmes  pursued  his  suicidal  course  with  an  in- 
creasing downward  tendency.  Six  months  found 
him  friendless,  penniless,  and  shabbily  clothed; 
one  year  found  him  the  tenant  of  a  brothel — the 
hanger-on  around  the  door  of  a  low  grogery.  If 
he  had  moments  of  sanity,  they  brought  with  them 
such  an  attending  army  of  upbraiding  thoughts, 
that  they  scourged  him  into  deeper  draughts  to 
drown  his  memory  and  sense  of  better  days.  No 
constitution,  however  rugged,  could  stand  such 
repeated  attacks  upon  its  strength.  Disease  be- 
gan to  make  its  inroads — frightful  dreams  awoke 
him  howling  from  his  slumbers,  and  eventually 
fever  set  in,  with  delirium  tremens,  and  the  poor- 
house  hospital  was  his  last  refuge.  Here  he  ling- 
ered betwixt  life  and  death  for  many  days ;  but 
fair  medical  attendance,  and  a  naturally  vigorous 
constitution,  saved  him  from  the  grave  that  seem- 
ed to  yawn  for  him.  His  recovery  was  very  slow, 
and  gave  him  ample  time  for  reflection.  Reason 
and  good  sense  appealed  to  him.  Pride  pointed 
jeeringly  to  his  situation,  and  as  he  reflected  upon 
the  perils  that  had  so  recently  surrounded  him,  he 
determined  once  more  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
man.  He  made  a  pledge  to  abstain  in  future  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  left  the  lazarhouse  to 
seek  honorable  employment.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult task,  but  perseverance  at  last  put  him  in  the 
way  of  a  friend  who  gave  him  a  situation  in  a 
counting  room,  with  a  small  salary,  but  still  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  moderate  and  necessary  wants 
of  his  existence.  His  old  associates  were  not 
recognized,  and,  humbled  by  his  position,  he 
shunned  the  society  that  once  delighted  to  honor 
him.  He  took  lodgings  in  a  German  boarding 
house  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  It 
was  anything  but  pleasant  for  him,  but  he  chose 
it  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  prying  curiosity  He 
had  no  object  but  to  fulfil  his  duty,  and  at  this  he 
toiled  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  from  mom 
till  eve,  and  after  dark,  until  bed- time,  he  sought 
exercise  in  walking.  Things  went  on  in  this  way 
for  several  months.  Most  of  his  former  friends 
knew  nothing  of  his  situation  or  whereabouts,  and 
he  had  almost  ceased  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  circles 
that  he  had  once  vbited. 
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Passing  home  one  night  after  his  usual  walk, 
he  observed,  as  he  neared  the  door,  that  he  had 
been  followed  for  some  distance,  by  a  person  enve- 
loped in  a  cloak.  He  paused  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings,  and  the  person  passed,  not,  however, 
without,  sharply  viewing  the  house.  Holmes 
watched  the  figure  as  it  proceeded  up  the  street, 
and  paused  in  the  shadow  of  a  lamp -post.  Curi- 
ous to  observe  if  he  were  watched  indeed.  Holmes 
entered  the  door  and  partially  closed  it,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  person  returned,  stopped  opposite 
the  house,  as  though  to  mark  particularly  its  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  those  adjoining  it,  and  then 
crossed  the  street,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  walk- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Believing,  whatever  the  ob- 
ject of  the  person  might  be,  that  it  was  accom- 
plished, Holmes  closed  the  door,  and  retired  to  his 
own  room. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  his  business  as 
usual,  and  after  tea  he  took  his  accustomed  walk. 
On  his  return  to  the  house,  he  was  informed  by 
his  landlord  that  a  person  had  been  there  inquiring 
for  him,  and  had  left  a  letter  with  strict  injunctions 
that  it  should  be  delivered  immediately  on  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Holmes.    He  thought  to  himself  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  !    He  took  the  letter, 
hurried  to  his  room,  and  opened  it.    Extreme  as- 
tonishment was  depicted  on  his  countenance  on 
finding  that  it  contained  a  check  on  the  Bank  of 
America,  for  three  thousand  dollars,  drawn  to  hi» 
own  order,  by  a  very  respectable  house  in  Pearl 
street.    The  envelope  contained  no  word  or  mark 
to  indicate  Its  source,  and  Holmes  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  holding  the  check  in  his  hand,  which 
he  gazed  upon  with  a  stare  of  doubt  and  wonder. 
Numerous  were  the  ways  he  tried  to  account  for 
so  singular  a  proceeding,  neither  of  which  led  him 
to  any  satisfactory  explanation  in  his  own  mind. 
It  was  late  before'  he  thought  of  his  bed,  and  then 
he  carefully  put  away  the  check,  and  sought  to 
kill  the  dull  hours  of  the  night  by  slumber ;  but 
he  could  not  rest.     He  was  never  before  afraid  of 
robbers,  but  now  he  grew  suspicious  of  every 
sound,  and  once  he  fancied  that  some  person  was 
at  his  door;  so  he  got  up  and  took  his  check  from 
under  the  carpet  where  he  had  placed  it,  and  hid 
it  between  his  beds,  and  then  he  tried  again  to 
sleep,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  suspicion  and 
wonder  created  a  nervous  excitement  that  forbade 
his  eyes  to  close.     What  should  he  do  ?  and  how 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  wait  through  the  long 
hours  till  morning,  before  the  reality  of  his  awak- 
ened hopes  could  be  known.    A  second  time  he 
arose,  and  this  time  he  lighted  the  lamp,  and  pull- 
ed the  check  from  its  hiding  place  to  ascertain  if 
it  was  in  reality  a  check.    He  could  not  be  mis- 
taken.   It  was  in  black  and  white,  on  a  substance 
that  he  could  both  see  and  feel.    *'  What  shall  I 


do !  what  shall  I  do !"  he  exclaimed  involuntarily 
to  himself.  He  could  not  rest — he  had  not  pa- 
tience to  wait  till  morning.  At  last  he  bethought 
him  of  his  friend  in  whose  service  he  was,  and 
he  resolved  to  seek  him  at  once,  late  as  it  was — 
he  could  not  put  it  off  till  morning,  so  he  dressed 
himself,  placed  the  check  in  his  pocket,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  house.  The  clock  struck  one 
as  he  closed  the  door  of  the  house,  and  he  took 
his  way  with  rapid  strides  toward  the  residence  of 
his  friend.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  with  an 
anxious  and  nervous  grasp,  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  to  feel  if  the  treasure  was  still  there. 
Ha !  it  was  gone !  not  there — not  there !  He  felt 
in  all  his  pockets — he  stood  still  and  held  his 
breath,  fearing  to  make  another  move  lest  his  sus- 
picions should  be  verified — lest  his  slightest  doubt 
should  be  confirmed.  It  was  impossible,  he 
thought ;  for  he  was  certainly  careful  in  putting 
it  in  his  pocket.  Try  again — something  this  time 
touched  his  fingers  that  surely  felt  like  paper.  A 
sensation  of  tingling  pleasure  thrilled  his  entire 
frame.  Joy  !  the  prize  was  regained — he  grasped 
it  firmly  in  his  hand — ^he  would  not  trust  it  again 
to  the  mocking  pocket — he  would  feel  its  certainty 
— ^he  would  not  again  run  the  risk  of  losing  what 
had  the  power  to  make  him  comfortable  for  life, 
in  connection  with  his  own  abilities.'  Again  he 
started,  almost  on  a  run,  and  when  he  reached  the 
door  of  his  friend's  residence,  he  was  almost  out 
of  breath.  He  paused  a  moment  before  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  with  such 
feelings  as  had  hitherto  been  ft  stranger  to  his 
breast.  He  waited  sometime  without  any  answer 
to  his  summons,  and  then  he  rang  again.  This 
time  a  window  was  opened  above  his  head,  and  a 
voice,  which  he  recognized  as  his  friend's,  deman- 
ded to  know  the  object  of  so  unseasonable  a  visit. 
Holmes  gave  his  name,  and  requested  to  be  seen 
on  urgent  business. 

In  a  few  moments  the  two  friends  were  seated 
together  in  the  parlor,  and  Holmes  was  relating 
the  incident  of  his  receiving  the  check. 

"  Show  me  the  check,"  said  his  friend. 

Holmes  did  as  he  was  requested.  His  friend 
examined  the  check,  and  pronounced  it,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  genuine. 

*•  The  house  is  good,"  said  he,  "  and  their  de- 
posits are  made  at  the  Bank  of  America.  Have 
you  any  suspicion  who  is  the  author  of  this  busi- 
ness ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Holmes.  "  In  fact,  the 
circumstance  took  me  so  much  by  surprise  that  I 
have  scarcely  given  the  subject  a  thought." 

**It  seems  to  be  regularly  drawn.  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  That  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  wanted  your 
advice.    Yon  will  excuse  my  unseasonable  visit.*' 
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"  Certainly ;  nothing  I  could  have  heard  would 
hare  given  me  more  pleasure.  I  will  see  you  in 
the  morning ;  you  had  better  leave  the  check  with 
me,  and  if  it  is  genuine,  I  will  draw  the  money 
for  you  at  the  earliest  bank  hour.  By  the  way, 
you  may  as  well  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  my  house,  and  we  will  talk  further  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  morning. 

The  friends  parted,  each  to  his  rest,  though  we 
may  suppose  that  sleep  was  slow  to  visit  the  eyes 
of  Holmes. 

The  next  day  proved  the  genuineness  of  the 
check,  but  afforded  no  clue  to  the  source  whence 
it  emanated.  At  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Holmes 
retained  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  net  amount 
for  the  pui^se  of  settling  a  few  small  debts  of 
honor,  and  the  balance  was  invested  in  good  se- 
curities. 

Until  this  day  he  has  never  been  able  to  detect 
the  author  of  his  good  fortune,  though  some  per- 
sons shrewdly  suspect  that  a  certain  lady  might 
give  information  that  would  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  disinterested  friend.  At  this  period,  how. 
ever,  fortune  has  made  another  turn  in  his  favor. 
He  has  been  several  times  seen  in  the  company  of 
one  to  whom  he  formerly  paid  particular  atten- 
tion, and  gossip  says  that  he  will  yet  have  an 
interest  in  the  seventy  thousan:}  dollars.  On  the 
whole,  we  do  not  know  but  what  his  adversities 
have  been  a  benefit  to  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  would  caution  every  one  against  falling  into 
aimilar  errors,  as  where  one  brand  escapes  the 
burning,  a  thousand  are  reduced  to  ashes. 

P.  S.  Alfred  Holmes  has  reacquired  his  former 
good  standing,  is  surrounded  by  a  happy  little 
domestic  circle,  and  is  one  of  our  most  respectable 
citizens. 


PORTRAIT   PAINTING. 
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T  was  discovered,  sometime  ago,  by 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
(heaven  knows)  it  has  been  exem- 
plified  in  a  variety  of  ways  since, 
that  there  were  many  assertions 
made  in  this  world  not  strictly  foun- 
ded  in  truth;  nevertheless,  it  may 
be  pretty  safely  asseverated  and 
sworn  to,  that  no  decent  man  walks  through  a 
modem  exhibition  of  pictures  without  audibly  or 
iaaudibly  execrating  the  art  of  copying  **  the  hu- 
man face  divine,'*  as  it  has  been  (considering  it  in 
the  mass)  somewhat  courteously  designated.  And 
certes  he  hath  some  reason.  Yet  is  the  art — de- 
spite of  its  professors  and  th?  ^  ublic  to  back  them 


— a  very  charming  art ; — a  right  noble  art,  when 
nobly  and  worthily  used,  redeeming,  as  it  does, 
grace  and  beauty  from  the  grasp  of  time  and  the 
mortality  of  the  grave,  and  transmitting  the  linea- 
ments of  the  good,  the  great,  and  gifted  to  the 
anxious  and  inquiring  gaze  of  unbprn  generations. 
When  we  lay  down  the  volume  of  a  glorious 
poet,  or  study  the  works  of  a  great  artist,  or  read 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  heroes,  sages,  navi-^ 
gators,  statesmen,  and  all  who  by  deed  or  word 
have  raised  themselves  above  the  mediocrity  of 
humanity — the  dead  level  of  common  place,  we 
naturally  feel  a  portion  of  Lady  Rosalind's  curi- 
osity— we  wish  to  know  **  what  manner  of  men 
they  were ;" — we  wish  to  look  upon  the  grand 
and  expansive  foreheads — the  deep  mysterious 
eyes — the  expressive  mouths ; — in  fine,  we  want 
to  gaze  upon  the  exterior  of  intellect.  This  is 
laudable.  It  is  proper  that  the  unborn  world 
should  know  how  Scott  and  Byron  and  Words- 
worth looked  while  moving  in  the  flesh  among 
the  pismires  of  their  day  and  generation.  But  to 
have  copies — fac- si  miles — of  all  the  ordinary 
skulls,  noses,  eyes,  and  mouths  that  nature  has 
thought  proper  to  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  all 
the  Simpkins'  and  Jenkins'  of  this  *'  workday 
world,"  unceremoniously  obtruded  upon  your  no- 
tice under  the  everlasting  title  of  **  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman"  (Qy  ?)  is  a  very  different  matter.  It 
is  this  that  makes  so  many  worthy  people  break 
the  commandment,  and  unthinkingly  consign  to 
unpleasant  regions  a  very  noble  art.  It  gets  the 
better  of  their  morality. 

But  the  temperate-blooded  must  excuse  them. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  such 
denunciations,  especially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 
We  all  know  that  patience  is  a  virtue.  But  there 
are  limits ;  and  in  good  sooth,  those  constantly 
recurring  "  Portraits  of  a  Gentleman" — "  another, 
and  another,  and  another ;" — are  rather  unfavora- 
ble to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  qualities. 
What  the  deuce  have  the  public  to  do  with  their 
mouths  and  noses  ?  Is  not  the  inevitable  sight  of 
them  in  every-day  life  in  the  name  of  loveliness 
sufficient  ?  Certainly  a  man  has  a  sort  of  right  to 
exhibit  the  visage  that  nature  has  given  him  be- 
fore his  fellow-creatures.  He  may  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  it — he  may  carry  it  to  the 
fashionable  promenade,  or  take  it  to  the  theatre, 
the  concert-room,  the  ZoologicafGardens — in  fact, 
submit  it  to  public  inspection,  at  first  hand,  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  and  no  great — no  very  great 
harm  done.  But  to  sit  coolly  and  deliberately 
down  and  call  in  the  assistance  of  art  to  obtrude  a 
duplicate  of  it  upon  the  world  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  well  done# — it  is  exceeding  his  na- 
tural privileges.  The  world  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration  as  well  as  his  face.    It  is  making 
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too  much  of  a  good  (or  indifferent)  thing.  It  is 
wrong;  it  is  indecorous;  it  is  indelicate:  and 
should  the  man  happen  to  have  any  moral  or 
physical  obliquity  about  him — should  he  squint  or 
have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolrent  Act — ^it  is 
both  injudicious  and  unseemly — very. 

They  may  say  of  portrait-painting  as  they  say 
of  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  not  the  use  but  the 
abuse  thereof  that  is  pernicious,  and  certainly  no 
art  has  been  treated  in  so  reprehensible  a  manner 
since  (as  Burton  says)  "  the  enamored  daughter  of 
Deburiades  the  Sycionian  first  introduced  it  to  no- 
tice by  taking  the  person  of  her  lover  with  char- 
coal, as  the  candle  gave  his  shadow  on  the  wall," 
up  to  the  present  time,  as  this  same  art  of  por- 
trait-painting. Instead  of  being  appropriated  to 
embalm  beauty,  and  preserve  the  externals  of  wit, 
wisdom,  genius,  courage,  and  intelligence,  half 
the  Hobb8*B  and  Dobbs*s  in  creation  have  availed 
themselves  of  it,  to  inflict  upon  the  much-endur- 
ing public  copies  of  their  interesting  physiogno- 
mies. This  is  but  an  ill  compliment  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  fair  Deburiades.  All  the  ill  usage  prin- 
cipally proceeds  from  that  sex  who  ought  to  have 
more  gallantry  and  good  sense  than  wantonly  to 
bring  the  discovery  of  a  lady  into  disrepute ;  for 
visit  what  exhibition  of  modem  art  you  may,  the 
numerical  proportion  of  hirsute  faces  over  those 
of  the  more  endurable  sex,  is  most  grievous. 
Besides,  the  ladies  are  in  no  case  to  be  complained 
of.  Almost  anything  in  the  semblance  of  a  wo- 
man—original or  copied — ^is  pleasant  to  the  eye 
of  man  ;  and  though  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
honest  John  Webster's  observation — 

*'  With  what  a  compell'd  lace  a  woman  sitt 
AVliile  she  is  drawing !    I  have  noted  diveis 
Either  to  feign  smiles,  or  suck  in  their  lips 
To  have  a  little  mouth ;  ruHle  liiu  checlu 
To  have  the  dimple  seen ;  and  so  disorder 
The  face  with  affectation—" 

yet  what  are  those  trivial  matters — the  maneuver- 
ing for  a  smile  or  a  dimple — in  that  sex  to  whom 
affectation  is  at  times  so  natural  and  easy  as  to  be 
quite  becoming,  to  the  horrible  violent  assumption 
of  it  by  the  he-creatures  staring  at  you  from  the 
walls  in  every  direction  ?  You  are  in  an  exhibi- 
tion-room. Well ; — ^just  turn  your  eyes  around 
and  note  how  uncommonly  handsome,  and  noble, 
and  graceful,  and  animated  the  gentlemen  are  all 
endeavoring  to  make  themselves !  Look  at  the 
haughty  sublimity  of  the  folded  arms,  and  the 
easy  propriety  of  the  outstretched  limbs !  Observe 
the  studied  negligence  of  the  attitude,  and  the 
«  admir*d  disorder"  of  the  adored  hair !  Ah  !  in- 
cautious fair,  turn — turn  away  your  gaze  before  it 
be  too  late!  Here  stands  an  irresistible  spare 
young  min,  with  an  icAnity  of  whiskers:  mark 
the  resolute  compression  of  his  lips  and  the  fiery 
sparkle  of  his  eye !    How  fiercely  intelligent  he 


looketh  in  his  own  esteem !  By  his  side  hangs  a 
fat,  flobby  face,  enriched  with  **  wreathed  smiles" 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  insinuating  character. 
One  gentleman  idSects  a  pensive  thoughtfnlness, — 
another,  a  commanding  frown !  Some  arch  their 
eyebrows,  and  have  their  right  hand  deposited  in 
their  left  breast ;  others,  recline  with  their  elbow 
resting  on  the  book  covered  table,  their  fingers 
the  while  tapping  their  literary  and  sdentific  fore- 
heads, as  much  as  to  say — "what  a  world  of 
thought  is  here !"  Again,  a  '*  gay  young  man" 
chooseth  to  be  painted  with  a  look  of  langaid  sa- 
tiety or  misanthropical  indifference:  while  some 
outrageous  hosier's  clerk,  who  reads  Byron  and 
has  an  ill-digestion,  is  depicted  with  his  hair 
thrown  back  from  his  "  pale"  foreheld,  and  his 
mouth  screwed  up  to  that  precise  angle  which 
denotes  that  he  has  imbibed 


■"  that  vital  scorn  of  all. 


As  if  the  worst  had  fidlenthat  could  befall." 

In  short,  instead  of  having  their  features  tran- 
scribed in  a  natural  and  unassuming  state  of  re- 
pose, the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  think  proper 
to  have  some  fleeting  feeling  or  transitory  passion 
fixed  upon  the  canvas,  thereby  certifying  to  the 
judicious  observer  the  somewhat  assinine  qualities 
of  the  originals ;  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  there  is  more  petty,  paltry,  *  repulsive 
affectation  in  the  portraits  of  any  two  dozen  males 
than  in  those  of  all  the  women  that  were  ever 
painted.  Truly,  John  Webster  might  have  spared 
his  sneer. 

Portrait-painting  has  one  peculiar  and  especial 
virtue.  It  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  affections 
than  the  noblest  branches  of  art.  Its  dull,  literal, 
matter-of-fact  transcripts  are  more  dear  to  those 
with  whom  the  fate  of  the  originals  is  linked  than 
the  brightest  and  loveliest  visions  of  ideal  beauty. 
Through  its  medium  friends  and  lovers  gaze  into 
each  other's  faces  at  the  outermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  preserves  to  you,  unchanged  by  death 
or  decay,  or  the  mutations  of  the  world,  the  frank, 
free  countenance  of  the  companion  of  your  boy- 
hood* or  the  form  and  features  that  **  first-love 
traced ."  Tb rough  it  the  mother  gazes  with  mourn- 
ful tenderness  on  the  similitude  of  her  absent  or 
departed  child,  and  children  with  g^teful  recol- 
lection on  the  presentment  of  those  who  were  the 
first  and  last  to  love  them.  And  no  matter  how 
common -place,  or  generally  uninteresting  the 
countenances  which  have  been  so  preserved — they 
were  dear  to  some  one.  The  beneficent  law  of 
nature  sayeth^  that  no  human  being  shall  go  ut- 
terly unbeloved ; — it  has  insured  sjrmpathy  and 
affection  to  all ; — a  nook  in  some  heart  to  the  most 
despised : 

"  There  is  a  teai  for  Aixtliat  die — 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  bier,**— 
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t)ieief<H«,  B8  on  art  that  yietde  to  tbe  eye  that  for 
which  the  aoul  yearns,  portiaitpointing  is  worthy 
of  all  love  and  honor.  Bat  thtn,  it  ought  to 
isler  to  those  Bscred  and  hidden  feelings  in  the 
■'  miniature"  nze,  ao  that  the  obiect  could  be  worn 
iKxt  the  heart,  or  deposited  for  unobBerred  innpec- 
tioQ  in  the  silent  closet  or  quiet  dmwer.  It  ought 
Bot  to  placard  your  love  and  esteein  on  two  square 
feet  of  canvas,  to  be  stock  against  the  wall  for 
the  criticism  or  annoyance  of  the  cold  and  i 
terested.  That  is  loo  barefaced  an  exhibition  of 
jour  sympathies ;  too  oblnisive  a  setting  forth  ol 
your  afiecliDnate  leniiniscences. 

Again,  a  maa  is  not  to  be  respected  whose  por- 
trait occapieth  a  prominent  slatioD  in  his  own 
honae.  It  is  too  self-sufficient  by  half.  It  i> 
n«ng  his  friends  ill,  giving  them,  as  it  were,  too 
mach  of  himself.  Perchance  he  gives  good  din- 
ners. Well,— admit  the  honorable  fact;  still  ie 
be  not  jnstified  in  exorbitantly  indemnifying  him- 
self by  the  exhibition  of  more  than  the  privileged 
quantity  of  egotism.  There  is  a  decency  to  be 
observed  in  sach  matters;  and  the  first  person  sio- 
gnlar  is  enough  for  any  gentleman  without  show- 
ing ofi  at  secondhand.  Such  double-faced  pro- 
ceedings are  not  commendable. 

Besides,  this  Janus-fashion  of  a  man  having  a 
couple  of  visages  ia  oftan  attended  by  unpleasant 
consequences, — more  especially  in  the  case  of 
seeond  carriages.  For  instance,  when  Mrs, 
Smith,  after  the  expendilore  of  a  due  and.proper 
quantity  of  grief,  haa  prevuled  npon  herself  to 
be  comforted,  and  has,  at  the  expiration  of  a  de- 
corooa  period,  legally  invested  Hr.  Brown  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  her  defunct  lord,  it  is 
a  peculiarly  embarrassing  consideration  to 
wedded  widow  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  face 
Smith  left  behind  him.  It  lookeA  unfeeling  to 
■low  il  away  at  once  in-a  garret  or  Inmber-room: 
but  then  again,  to  saSer  it  to  remain  staring  from 
the  wall,  inspecting,  as  it  were,  the  proceedings  of 
her  and  her  new  help-male,  with  an  expiesaion  of 
coQBtenanee  changed  (to  her  eye  at  least)  from  a 
beneficent  smile  to  a  rei^oachful  frown,  sa  much 
as  to  say,  "  frailty,  thy  name  is  wcman,"  ismighty 
DDeomfortable.  When  sbs  entered  into  her  new 
state,  she  ought  to  have  had  a  hole  dng  in  the 
garden,  and  Smith's  portrait  interred  with  the 
of  her  Smtthonian  rerainiscetices ;  hut  a  sol 
psendo  delicacy  preventeth  this,  and  there  hangs 
Smith  intntdiog  most  disagreeably  upon  the  do- 
mestic privacy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Brown.  Tht 
effect  is  decidedly  unpleasant  to  both  parties,  re- 
minding the  lady  of  her  faithfulness  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  dear  deceased,  and  placing  before  the 
genll:man  the  features  of  the  person  who  former- 
ly eat,  dtank,  and  slept  with  Mrs.  Brown.  Now 
there  is  something  indelicate  in  this ; — a  species  ol 


moral  bigamy.  How  can  conjugalities  go  on  in 
such  a  presence  ?  If  Smith  has  to  hang  there, 
his  face  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  wall  instead  of 
from  it.  But  Ibis  is  not  the  worst ;  for  in  the  case 
of  any  domestic  diSerence — and  such  things  will 
occur  despite  of  love  and  legal  ceremonies — the 
secondary  wife  hatb  a  provoking  habit  of  revert- 
ing to  the  past ;  and  by  way  ol  reply  to  Brown's 
expostulations,  she  fixeth  a  lack-a-dusical  gaze 
upon  the  features  of  the  "  departed  one,  as  much 

Socing  what  I  have  seen — seeing  wbat  I  «ee '." 
and  then  Brown  waxeth  warm,  as  is  most  natural, 
andasketh,  "wbylbed~v-I  she  married  him?" 
and  she  replies,  "  she  cannot  tell  ["  and  sobs,  and 
sighs,  and  pullelh  ber  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  to 
intimate  the  presence  or  hide  the  absence  of  tears, 
as  il  may  happen.  Now  this  w(junds  Brown's 
self-love; — he  takelb  the  pet  with  his  dinner,  and 
Mrs.  Brown  neglecteth  to  press  him  to  eat,  but 
continueth  to  wipe  her  nose,  and  Tub  her  eyes, 
and  look  mournfully  and  tenderly  at  Smith.  Then 
up  jumps  Brown  from  the  table,  wroth  exceeding- 
ly, and  he  seizes  his  hat,  and  hies  him  forth,  and 
proceeds  to  the  tavern,  and  calls  for  strong  drink 
and  (he  newspaper;  and  lo!  when  the  clock 
strikes lwetve,his  nightcap  remainelh  unoccupied, 
and  his  head  tesleth  not  6n  its  own  proper  conju- 
gal pillow. 


THE    SORROWS    OF   WERTER. 

ISS  ALICE,  or,  as  she  called 
herself,  Miss  Alicia,  Gaper)- 
ing,  was  asmall  featured,  affec- 
ted little  woman,  about  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight  and  thirty ; 
she  lived  in  the  vtllBge  of  Hors- 
ingdean,  and  gradually,  from 
being  the  youngest  at  tea  par- 
'    ties,  after  eating  at  side  tables 
through  her  teens,  and  flirting 
*  through  five  or  six  generations 
of  curates  and  attorneys,  she 
found   herself  still    with   her 
maiden  name,  hut  rather  looked 
np  to  as  a  senior  in  the  society. 
It  was  easy,  from  the  style  of  her  conversation, 
to  discover  what  tiovel  she  had  been  last  stud]  ■ 
ing ;  as  ^he  uniformly  made  the  heroine  of  it  her 
model,  and  was  gay  or  melancholy,  dashing  or 
sentimental,  just  as  the  author  bad  described.     I 
was  assured  that,  aflei  studying  Sob  Roy,  she 
covered  her  locks  with  a  man's  hat  and  was  thrown 
by  ber  donkey,  generally  the  most  patient  and 
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pacific  of  quadrupeds,  into  a  ditch  half  filled  with 
water,  in  trying  to  gallop  over  a  hedge  in  imita- 
tion of  the  hunting  exploits  of  Diana  Vernon. 

One  evening  a  party  of  the  village  fashionahles 
were  assembled  at  her  house  at  tea.  Among  the 
guests  was  Mr.  Mordent,  an  eccentric  old  gentle- 
man, who,  in  spite  of  the  most  benignant  look 
and  the  kindest  manners  in  the  world,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  general  dislike  to  the  neighborhood,  and  of 
particular  aversion  to  Miss  Alicia.  His  remarks, 
however  severe,  could  scarcely  be  taken  amiss, 
as  in  any  point  where  he  blamed  another  he  was 
sure  to  lay  the  heaviest  burden  on  himself ;  and 
who  can  quarrel  with  a  man  for  accusing  one  of 
a  fault,  of  which  he  confesses  that  he  himself  is 
even  more  guilty  ? 

**  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  volume,"  said 
Miss  Alicia,  looking  very  sentimental.  "  His 
declaration  of  love  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in 
the  world,  and  so  very,  very  natural ;  don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Mordent  .^ — "  My  dear  Miss  Gap- 
erling,"  said  the  gentleman  thus  referred  to,  with 
one  of  his  sweetest  smiles,  •*  people  at  our  time 
of  life  should  never  express  any  opinion  of  a  love 
scene.  We  must  leave  it  to  those  who  are  twenty 
years  younger  than  we  are." — "  Well,"  said  the 
lady,  tossing  her  head,  and  glancing  contemptu- 
ously at  her  benevolent  looking  guest,  "  I  only 
said  I  thought  it  very  natural.  And  then  they  are 
both  so  handsome;  Sir  Charles  so  gallant  and 
bold,  and  Annabella  so  beautiful  with  her  bright 
black  eyes—" — "  Ah  Miss  Alicia,  Miss  Alicia, 
you  and  I,  who  never  owed  any  thing  to  nature 
in  the  way  of  good  looks,  should  have  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  despise  the  advantages  of 
beauty,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  plainness  that 
fate  has  bestowed  on  us.  Nobody  will  ever  think 
less  of  you  and  me  because  we  happen  to  be  old 
and  ugly." 

This  was  said  with  one  of  his  most  friendly 
looks,  and  the  lady  thought  it  better  to  turn  to 
some  other  subject,  as  she  considered  herself  too 
much  a  **  woman  of  mind"  to  show  her  vexation. 
She  addressed  herself,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins, who  was  as  unintellectaal  a  being  as  a  wo- 
man with  a  red  face  and  the  name  of  Tompkins 
ought  to  be,  and  inquired  if  there  were  any  news 
in  the  village. 

**  No  indeed,  Miss  Alice,  there's  no  news  at  all, 
except  that  Mr.  Tompkins  has  let  the  cottage." — 
*•  Indeed !"  cried  Miss  Alicia,  **  and  who  is  going 
to  live  with  the  eglantine  and  roses,  in  that  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  retirement  ?  Oh,  what  a 
place  for  a  poet  or  a  lover !  He  must  be  a  man 
of  mind." 

*'I  do  not  know  the  gentleman's  name,  and 
nothing  at  all  about  his  mind,  except  that  he  seems 
to  have  a  mind  to  live  very  retired." — "  Is  it  love  ?"  | 


sighed  Miss  Alicia ;  '*  oh,  yes,  it  must  be  love. 
He  has  seen  his  soul's  idol  plighted  to  another ; 
he  has  seen  his  rival  happy ;  he  has  retired  from 
the  uncongenial  society  of  the  world  to  ejaculate 
words  of  comfort  to  his  own  bruised  spirit." — 
"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Mordent,  with  his  usual 
smile,  <*  perhaps,  Miss  Alicia,  for  you  know  the 
best  of  us  are  liable  to  be  led  astray,  **  he  may  be 
a  swindler  come  down  t(^  prey  on  the  unwary : 
but  luckily  for  us,  im  have  neither  beauty  nor 
youth,  nor  riches  enough  to  tempt  him ;  so  yon 
see  gray  hairs  and  poverty  are  as  sure  a  protec- 
tion to  weakness  as  even  wisdom  or  experience.** 
This  he  accompanied  with  a  congratulatory  shake 
of  the  hand,  as,  greatly  to  the  company's  relief, 
he  rose  to  take  his  leave.  But  they  still  heard 
him  at  the  door  talking  with  great  kindness  and 
conscension  to  Betty,  the  maid,  who  had  unfor- 
tunately lost  an  eye  : — **  My  dear  Betty,  take  care 
of  the  night  air,  it  is  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 
Yon  and  I,  who  have  partly  lost  our  sight,  should 
be  very  careful  of  what  remains.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly remain  to  us  long.  Ah  !  Betty,  Betty,  we 
shall  both  be  stone  blind  soon.** 

A  week  had  nearly  passed,  and  Miss  Alicia's 
endeavors  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  stranger 
had  hithertoo  been  in  vain ;  at  least  she  had  ac- 
quired no  certain  information  on  which  to  ground 
her  theory.  She  had  never  even  seen  the  indi- 
vidual in  question ;  but  had  been  informed  that 
he  was  little  and  stout,  and  had  a  sallow  and  wan 
complexion.  She  had  also  been  informed  that  he 
was  without  a  name.  *'0  Miss  Alicia!"  sadd 
one  of  the  Miss  Tompkins,  **  only  think ;  pa's 
lodger  has  never  a  name !"  *'  How  child,  never 
a  name !  He  is  a  BeUtenebroso ;  he  has  left  bis 
natal  halls :  it  is  just  as  I  suspected,  he  is  in  love.'* 
*'  La !  Miss  Alicia,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  I  am 
sure  he  is  not  worth  being  in  love  with !  Sucb  a 
thin,  sallow,  withered,  little  mannikin.  I  would 
not  say  thank  ye  for  a  3ozen  such  any  day." 

*^  A  letter  has  come  to  the  post  office,  directed 
'  U.  U.  Cauliflower  Hut,  to  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ateiy,'  they  were  just  going  to  send  it  up  when 
the  little  man  came  down.  Will  you  not  come 
out  and  see  him  ?  he  is  such  a  queer  little  object, 
you  cannot  think." 

On  arriving  at  the  library  a  stranger  was  stand- 
ing at  the  counter,  but  unfortunately  with  his  face 
entirely  hidden  from  any  one  in  the  shop.  He 
was  engaged  in  reading,  and  accompanied  the  pe- 
rusal  with  sundry  pshaws !  and  hems !  which,  to 
Miss  Alicia's  excited  imagination,  bore  a  great  re- 
semblance to  groans.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  point  of  a  very  snub  nose,  which  was  rather 
more  red  than  the  points  of  heroes'  noses  are  im- 
agined to  be ;  and,  in  a  husky  voice,  he  muttered 
something  to  the  librarian,  of  which  only  **  miser- 
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able  epistle,**  met  the  ean  of  Miss  Alicia.  Hop- 
ing to  attract  the  stranger's  attention,  she  simpered, 
as  she  tnmed  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume,  "  A 
delightful  hook  !  Oh,  how  I  have  wept  over  these 
onatterable  woes!"  The  stranger  turned  about 
wifh  wonder  at  this  heroic  speech,  and  gazed  on 
the  fair  speaker.  His  eyes,  which  appeared  red 
and  bleared  to  Miss  Tompkins,  to  Miss  Alicia 
seemed  swimming  in  tears,  and  inflamed  with 
weeping. 

"  Yes !"  she  continued,  "  who  could  bear  such 
treatment  from  a  woman  as  he  from  his  unkind 
Charlotte !  I  have  sighed  for  hours  over  his  mis- 
ery, and  shed  many  a  tender  happy  tear  over  the 
sorrows  of  the  disconsolate  Werter  !** — •*  My 
eyes!"  cried  the  stranger,  "have  they  got  me 
down  in  a  book  already  ?" — "  You,  sir  !"  said 
Bliss  Alicia,  in  the  greatest  agitation,  '*  you,  sir! 
Do  I  then  speak  to  the  injured,  loving,  amiable, 
disconsolate,  and  afflicted  Werter  ?"— **  To  be  sure 
you  do,  all  that,  and  an  unconscionable  deal  more. 
"Gad,  madam,  my  sorrows  are  enough  to  drive  a 
man  mad." — *'  I  congratulate  myself.  I  am  pro- 
foundly happy  to  have  encountered  the  melancho- 
ly lover.  So  the  ball  had  no  effect  ?  you  did  not 
kill  yourself  ?  you  recovered  ?  But  still  love  your 
Charlotte,  still  write  to  her  in  those  touching 
strains,  still  kiss  her  hand- writing  in  return,  though 
the  drying-sand  grit  in  your  teeth  ?** 

During  this  address  the  little  red-nosed  gentle 
man  looked  utterly  confounded.  He  "stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
q»eaker:  and  after  she  had  concluded  he  still 
gazed  on  her  for  sometime,  and  slowly  muttering 
"kill  yourself,  love  your  Charlotte,  kiss  her 
hand- writing  with  the  sand  gritting  in  your  teeth, 
— ^poor  lady !  you're  rather  cracked  in  the  upper 
story,  I  expect"  Saying  this  and  shaking  his 
bead  he  walked  out  of  the  shop,  and  had  disap- 
peared before  she  recovered  from  her  astonish* 
ment 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Miss 
Alicia  on  this  momentous  occasion.  Joy  at  meet- 
ing with  so  distinguished  a  character,  and  surprise 
at  his  unceremonious  behavior,  together  with  an 
eager  desire  of  discovering  the  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment, threw  the  unhappy  damsel  into  a  fever  of 
curiosity.  Long  did  she  ponder  on  the  means  to 
be  pursued  to  acquire  the  wished-for  information ; 
and  at  last  she  resolved  to  carry  on  her  approaches 
by  means  of  an  anonymous  letter.  Accordingly, 
next  day,  after  many  hours  severe  application, 
and  going  over  all  the  romantic  letters  of  the  kind 
she  had  ever  met  with,  she  sent  her  one-eyed 
maid  to  Cauliflower  Hut,  with  the  following  epis- 
tle ;  and  recollecting  that  U.  U.  was  the  address 
mentioned  by  Miss  Tompkins,  she  directed  it  **  To 
the  Unfortunate  Unknown." 


**  One  of  the  softer  sex,  whose  bosom  palpi- 
tates with  sympathetic  emotions,  ofiers  the  tribute 
of  her  condolence  to  the  Hermit  of  the  Hut.  To 
soothe  the  unhappy*s  woes,  and  pour  the  balm  of 
consolation  into  the  bosom  of  disaster,  through 
the  funnel  of  sympathy,  is  a  task  fit  for  angels, 
or  even  for  Guiana  herself.  Thy  sorrows,  oh 
miserable  and  over-clouded  with  griefs !  are  well 
known.  Thy  Charlotte's  cruelty  has  awakened 
an  echo  of  platonism  and  pity  for  thee  in  every 
one  who  has  a  heart.  But  wherefore  resign  thy- 
self to  solitude  and  suffering  ?  Wherefore  mourn 
over  the  past,  or,  gracious  Heaven !  wherefore 
muse  on  the  means  of  self-destruction  ?  The  pis- 
tol, once  ineffectual,  may  be  fatal  next  time.  And 
oh  !  above  all  remember  that  thy  Charlotte,  hap- 
less Werter !  is  the  wife  of  another !" 

After  having  dispatched  this  sublime  effusion, 
she  waited  impatiently  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins and  a  few  of  the  other  village  magnates  to 
tea. — **  It  is  so  odd,"  said  Miss  Alicia,  *'  that  one 
80  well  known  should  ever  have  come  to  settle  in 
our  quiet  neighborhood :  and  he  speaks  English, 
too,  remarkably  well,  but  still  I  can  trace  the  for- 
eign accent." — "  Is  he  a  foreigner  ?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Tompkins,  in  manifest  alarm,  "  Dear  me,  I 
hope  Mr.  T.  has  seen  into  his  means,  for  it  would 
be  a  great  loss  to  us  if  he  can't  pay  the  fifteen 
pounds  for  the  cottage  " — "  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  if  you  had  seen  his  letters;  they 
breathe  such  purity  of  sentiments,  such  delicacy 
of  thought,  that  though  all  his  love  is  addressed 
to  another's  wife '* — "  Oh,  the  nasty,  sallow- 
faced,  red-nosed,  little,  ugly  rascal !  What !  all 
that  nonsense  and  flummery  to  another  man's 
wife !  I  won't  allow  him  to  stay  at  the  cottage ! 
I  have  daughters  to  protect;  and  besides,  who 
knows  but  the  whipper  snapper  might  begin  wri- 
ting some  of  his  abominable  letters  to  me .'" 

Mr.  Mordent  was  just  smiling  before  one  of  his 
kind  and  friendly  responses,  when  the  door  open- 
ed, and,  to  the  horror  of  the  whole  party,  the 
stranger  walked  into  the  room. — *'  Servant,  ladies," 
he  said,  in  the  same  husky  voice  as  before,  **  I 
t:ike  the  liberty  of  coming  in  here  to  ask  if  you 
haven't  a  girl,  madam,  as  wants  an  eye  ?" — *'  I 
have,  sir,"  said  Miss  Alicia,  *'  a  domestic,  who, 
by  the  will  of  fate  and  the  blow  of  a  stick,  is  de- 
prived of  one  of  her  ocular  members." — "  I  know'd 
it — and  what  the  devil  business  have  you,  madam, 
for  to  send  your  blinking  maid  with  this  here  let- 
ter to  my  house  ?  Who  told  you  as  ever  I  was 
an  Unfortunate  Unknown?" — "Sir,"  replied  the 
lady,  "  deprived  as  you  are  of  your  Charlotte — " 
— **  My  Charlotte ! — I  know  I'm  deprived  of  her ; 
more's  my  luck  in  getting  free  from  her;  and  how 
dared  you  for  to  say  she  was  another  man's  wife  i 
— She  is  my  wife— worse  luck,  say  I." 
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*'  I  pereeite,  sit,"  said  Mr.  Mordent,  ^'  yon  an 
a  genlletnan  of  great  foibearance  and  obserTation. 
The  lady  I  tear  has  mistaken  you  for  another 
gentleman  of  the  nine  name.  A  cousin  german 
most  probably." 

"  Well,  sir,  ihat  may  be  aa  it  may.    Bat  it 
rather  loo  hard  to  be  plagued  with  letters  from 
crazy  old  maid."— "But  oh!  most  melancholy 
Werter."  sighed  the  bewildered  Alice.    "  Whin 
is  my  name,  madam,  since  you  will  find  peop1< 
names  out— Samuel  Whirter.     I  kept  a  shop  a: 
sold  combs,  silver  thimbles,  and  such  like,  till  my 
nife— Charlotte  is  ber  name — she  takes  it  inti 
head  to  be  master.    Everything  was  a  going  to 
rack  and  rain ;  and  she  did  not  mind  throwing 
things  aboat — not  a  bit.    She  nearly  pecked  this 
here  eye  out  with  a  real  tortoiseshell  comb,  and 
dismolished  two  of  my  teeth  with  a  lady's  work 
box.     So  when  she  set  off  for  her  diversion  I  sold 
off  the  stock,  and  left  her  an  allowance  to  be  paid 
by  a  neighbor  when  she  comes  back ; — and  1 
comes  away  down  here  with  the  property  I  have 
saved,  hoping  for  peace  and  quietness;   when, 
instead  of  that,  I  gets  nothing  but  letlere  aboal 
sympathy,  and  balms,  and  funnels," 

"  So  you  ore  not  Werter  after  all !"  said  Miss 
Alicia,  "  but  only  a  merchant  of  combs  and  thim- 
bles— how  cmelly  I  have  been  deceived !" 


THE  FLOWER  OF  TREMAYNE. 


TaoK  was  weeping,  there  was  wailing 

For  Tremayno'a  casUe  Qowec, 
And  thosun  wlio^  beams  ivitli  joyous  glea 

Had  lighted  keep  and  tower, 
Had  (onght  his  rest  in  rofywcsl. 

Where  nighl'i  murk  drapery  fall!. 
And  left  ibe  gloooi  of  moldeting  tomb 

Within  that  casilo'a  wall*. 

Fiom  golhic  potch  of  ancient  cburcb, 

A  tmin  hod  passed  that  mom 
Of  nobles  gay  in  proud  array. 

And  high  dames  nobly  born— 
A  bridal  tnun — ihe  Lord  Tremayne, 

With  bounding  beail  of  pride. 
Had  given  away  liia  dnugliiei  May 

To  be  Eari  Rupert's  btidc. 

Now  stiff  and  cold,  in  winding  fold. 

The  virgin  bride  was  sleeping. 
While  dark  despair  wai  hovering  ihete. 

Her  gloomy  vigil  keeping ; 
For  never  moro  with  hope  shall  soar 

Young  Rupert's  heart — oh  never  '. 
A  linllowed  gravc'3  'ncalh  minster  nave — 

Tis  buried  there  forever  t 
NiwyoHi,June,»«. 


THE   GOBLIN   OF    AVIGNON.' 

'J  UDGING  from  a  hasty  perusal, 
t  we  think  that  Dickens  has  suc- 
f  ceeded  in  "  turning  out"  a  toter- 
i  ably  clever  book   of  traveling 
r  sketches,  though  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  his  taste  for  fiction  has 
/  led  him  intoavery  liberalquan- 
tity  of  embellishment— fully  as 
much  BO  as  in  his  "  American 
Notes,"  though  he  has  used  dif- 
ferent colors.     Here,  he  was 
marvelously  fond  of  trumping 
up,  or  presenting,  the  most  pro- 
minent points  on  the  dart  side 
of  the  picture — in  his  "  Travel- 
ing Letters"  he  has  not  forsaken  the  old  English 
tmtom  of  getting  poetic  on  the  Rhone,  senlimen. 
tal  at  Verona  or  Mantua,  and  historical  at  Rome. 
II  is  as  fashionable  for  Englishmen  to  get  marvel- 
stricken  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  tor  them 
to  get  Trolloppy  in  America.     Childe  Harold- 
unhappy  wight  r— was  the  pioneer  spirit  that  h»9 
set  ihem  all  a  rhapsodizing,  and  they  would  as 
soon  think  of  loving  us  Yankees  as  not  to  write 
sentiment  from  London  to  Constantinople,  and 
thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 

This  reminds  us  that  a  late  arrival  from  Europe 
brought  us  a  "  Pictorial  Times,"  with  a  flaming 
representation  of  a  "  Skirmish  between  ihe  Mex- 
icans and  Americans,"  in  which  the  Americans 
are  represented  as  negroes,  fighting  bare-headed 
and  bare-footed.  Now,  we  will  not  do  the  talent- 
ed artist  BO  much  injustice  as  to  suppose  that  he 
either  meant  to  be  funny  or  malicious,  but  give 
him  the  full  credit  of  ignorance,  in  common  with 
thousands  of  his  brethren,  who   believe  thai  the 

" d  Yankee^'  are  a  little  the  ugliest  and 

Slackest  set  of  barbarians  that  ever  ran  wild,  and 
ale  bread  "  only  fit  for  hogs." 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  going  from  our  in- 
tent; for  we  proposed  this  little  preface  only  as 
introductory  to  the  following  clever  sketch  which 
we  hare  found  in  Mr,  Dickens's  really  interesting 
book.  The  author  has  arrived  at  Avignon,  and 
after  breakfast  the  next  morning,  he  sallies  forth 
to  see  the  lions,"  and  disconrseth  as  follows, 
tspecting 


"  THE   OOBUM   0 

Such  a  deLcious  breeze  was  blowing  in,  fiom 
the  north,  as  made  the  walk  delightful,  though  the 
pavement -stones,  and  sttmes  of  the  walls  and 
houses,  were  far  too  hot  to  have  a  hand  laid  on 
them  comfortably. 

"Ve  went,  first  of  all,  uj)  a  rocky  height,  to  the 

PicTtBESraoMlWLV.  By  Charles Dickcus.  New 
York :  Wiley  &  Puuiam,  181  Broadway. 
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cathedral;  where  Mass  was  performing  to  an 
auditory  yery  like  that  of  Lyons ;  namely,  several 
old  women,  a  baby,  and  a  very  self-possessed  dog, 
who  had  marked  out  for  himself  a  little  coarse  or 
platfoim  for  exercise ;  beginning  at  the  altar^rails 
aod  ending  at  the  door ;  up  and  down  which  con- 
stitutional walk,  he  trotted,  during  the  service,  as 
methodically  and  calmly,  as  any  old  gentleman 
out  of  doors.  It  is  a  bare  old  church,  and  the 
paintings  in  the  roof  are  sadly  defaced  by  time  and 
damp  weather;  but  the  sun  was  shining  in, splen- 
didly, through  the  red  curtains  of  the  windows, 
and  glittering  0n  the  altar  furniture;  and  it  looked 
as  bright  and  cheerful  as  need  be. 

Hard  by  the  cathedral  stands  the  ancient  Palace 
of  the  Popes,  of  which  one  portion  is  now  a  com- 
mon jail :  and  another,  a  noisy  barrack ;  while 
gloomy  suites  of  state  apartments,  shut  up  and 
deserted,  mock  their  own  old  state  and  glory,  like 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  kings.  But  we  neither 
went  there,  to  see  state-rooms,  nor  soldiers'  quar- 
ters, nor  a  common  jail — though  we  dropped  some 
money  into  a  prisoner's  box  outside,  while  the 
prisoners,  themselves,  looked  through  the  iron 
bars,  high  up;  and  watched  us  eagerly.  We 
went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  dreadful  rooms  in 
which  the  Inquisition  used  to  sit. 

A  little,  old,  swarthy  woman,  with  a  pair  of 
flashing  black  eyes,— proof  that  the  world  hadn't 
conjured  down  the  devil  within  her,  though  it  had 
had  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  to  do  it  in, 
—came  out  of  die  Barrack  Cabaret,  of  which  she 
was  the  keeper,  with  some  large  keys  in  her 
hands,  and  marshaled  us  the  way  that  we  should 
go.  How  she  told  us,  on  the  way,  that  she  was 
a  Government  Officer  {conderge  du  paiais  apostoli- 
que,)  and  had  been,  for  I  don't  know  how  many 
years ;  and  how  she  had  shown  these  dungeons 
to  princes ;  and  how  she  was  the  best  of  dungeon 
demonstrators ;  and  how  she  had  resided  in  the 
palace  from  an  infant, — ^had  been  bom  there,  if  I 
recollect  right,>*I  needn't  relate.  But  such  a 
fierce,  little,  rapid,  sparkling,  enefgetic,  she-devil 
I  never  beheld.  She  was  alight  and  flaming,  all 
the  time.  Her  action  was  violent  in  the  extreme. 
She  never  spoke,  without  stopping  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  She  stamped  her  feet,  clutched  us 
by  the  aims,  flung  herself  into  attitudes,  hammer- 
ed against  walls  with  her  keys,  for  mere  empha- 
sis: now  whispered  as  if  the  Inquisition  were 
there  still:  now  shrieked  as  if  she  were  on 
the  rack  herself ;  and  had  a  mysterious,  hag-like 
way  with  her  fore-finger,  when  approaching  the 
remains  of  some  new  horror ;  looking  back  and 
walking  stealthily,  and  making  horrible  grimaces 
—that  might  alone  have  qualified  her  to  walk  up 
and  down  a  sick  man's  counterpane,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  figures,  through  a  whole  fever. 


Passing  through  the  court-yard,  among  groups 
of  idle  soldiers,  we  turned  off  by  a  gate,  which 
this  She-Goblin  unlocked  for  our  admission,  and 
locked  again  behind  us:  and  entered  a  narrow 
court,  rendered  narrower  by  fallen  stones  and 
heaps  of  rubbish ;  part  of  it  choking  up  the  moiitji 
of  a  ruined  subterranean  passage,  that  once  com- 
municated (or  is  said  to  have  done  so)  with  an- 
other castle  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Close  to  this  court-yard  is  a  dungeon — ^we  stood 
within  it,  in  another  minute — in  the  dismal  tower 
des  oubliettes,  where  Rienzi  was  imprisoned,  fast- 
ened by  an  iron  chain  to  the  very  wall  that  stands 
there  now,  but  shut  out  from  the  sky  which  now 
looks  down  into  it.  A  few  steps  brought  us  to 
the  Cachots,  in  which  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  confined  for  forty-eight  hours  after  their 
capture,  without  food  or  drink,  that  their  constancy 
might  be  shaken,  even  before  they  were  con- 
fronted with  their  gloomy  judges.  The  day  has 
not  got  in  there  yet.  They  are  still  small  cells, 
shut  in  by  four  unyielding  close,  hard  walls ;  still 
profoundly  dark  ;  still  massively  doored  and  fast- 
ened, as  of  old. 

Goblin,  looking  back  as  I  have  described,  went 
softly  on,  into  a  vaulted  chamber,  now  used  as  a 
store-room:  once  the  chapel  of  the  holy  office. 
The  place  where  the  tribunal  sat,  was  plain.  The 
platform  might  have  been  removed  but  yesterday. 
Conceive  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  upon 
the  wall !  But  it  was  painted  there,  and  may  be 
traced  yet. 

High  up  in  the  jealous  wall,  are  niches  where 
the  faltering  replies  of  the  accused  were  heard 
and  noted  dowa  Many  of  them  had  been  brought 
out  of  the  very  cell  we  had  just  looked  into,  so 
awfully — ^along  the  same  stone  passage.  We  had 
trodden  in  their  very  footsteps. 

I  am  gazing  around  me,  with  the  horror  that 
the  place  inspires,  when  Goblin  clutches  me  by 
the  wrist,  and  lays :  not  her  skinny  finger,  but  the 
handle  of  a  key,  upon  her  lip.  She  invites  me, 
with  a  jerk,  to  follow  her.  I  do  so.  She  leads 
me  out  into  a  room  adjoining— a  rugged  room, 
with  a  funnel-shaped,  contracting  roof,  open  at 
the  top,  to  the  1>right  day.  I  ask  her  what  it  is. 
She  folds  her  arms,  leers  hideously,  and  stares.  I 
ask  again.  She  glances  round,  to  see  that  all  the 
litfle  company  are  there ;  sits  down  upon  a  mound 
of  stones ;  throws  up  her  arms,  and  yells  out,  like 
a  fiend,  •'  La  Salle  de  la  Question !" 

The  Chamber  of  Torture !  And  the  roof  was 
made  of  that  shape  to  stifle  the  victim's  cries! 
Oh  Goblin,  Goblin,  let  us  think  of  this  awhile,  in 
silence.  Peace,  Goblin!  Sit  with  your  short 
arms  crossed  on  your  short  legs,  upon  that  heap 
of  stones,  for  only  five  minutes,  and  then  flame 
out  again. 
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Minutes !  Seconds  are  not  marked  upon  the 
Palace  clocks  when,  with  her  eyes  flashing  fire, 
Goblin  is  up,  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber;  de- 
scribing, with  her  sun-burnt  arms,  a  wheel  of 
heavy  blows.  Thus  it  ran  round !  cries  Goblin. 
Mash,  mash,  mash !  An  endless  routine  of  heavy 
hammers.  Mash,  mash,  mash !  upon  the  sufferer's 
limbs.  See  the  stone  trough  !  says  Goblin.  For 
the  water  torture !  Gurgle,  gurgle !  swill,  bloat, 
burst  for  the  Redeemer's  honor !  Suck  the  bloody 
rag,  deep  down  into  your  unbelieving  body.  Here- 
tic, at  every  breath  you  draw ;  and  when  the  exe- 
cutioner plucks  it  out,  reeking  with  the  smaller 
mysteries  of  God's  own  Image,  know  us  for  his 
chosen  servants ;  true  believers  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  elect  disciples  of  Him  who  never  did 
a  miracle  but  to  heal :  who  never  struck  a  man 
with  palsy,  blindness,  deafness,  dumbness,  mad- 
ness ;  any  one  auction  of  mankind ;  and  never 
stretched  his  hand  out,  but  to  give  relief  and  ease  ! 

See.*' cries  Goblin.  There  the  furnace  was; 
there  they  made  the  irons  red-hot.  Those  holes 
supported  the  sharp  stake,  on  which  the  tortured 
persons  hung  poised :  dangling  with  their  whole 
weight  from  the  roof.  "  But ;"  and  Goblin  whis- 
pers this ;  *'  Monsieur  has  heard  of  this  tower  ? 
Yes  >    Let  Monsieur  look  down,  then  !" 

A  cold  air,  laden  with  an  earthy  smell,  falls 
upon  the  face  of  Monsieur ;  for  she  has  opened, 
while  speaking,  a  trap -door  in  the  wall.  Mon- 
sieur looks  in.  Downward  to  the  bottom,  up- 
ward to  the  top,  of  a  steep,  dark,  lofty  tower ; 
very  dismal,  very  dark,  very  cold.  The  execu- 
tioner of  the  Inquisition,  says  Groblin,  edging  in 
her  head  to  look  down  also,  flung  those  who  were 
past  all  further  torturing,  down  her.  "  But  look  ! 
does  Monsieur  see  the  black  stains  on  the  wall  ?" 
A  glance,  over  his  shoulders,  at  Goblin's  keen 
«ye,  shows  Monsieur — and  would  without  the  aid 
of  the  directing-key — where  they  are.  **  What 
are  they. ?»»    "Blood!" 

In  October,  1791,  when  the  Revolution  was  at 
its  height  here,  sixty  persons :  men  and  women 
("and  priests,"  says  Goblin,  "priests:")  were 
murdered  here,  and  hurled,  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
into  this  dreadful  pit,  where  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime was  tumbled  down  upon  their  bodies.  Those 
ghastly  tokens  of  the  massacre  were  soon  no 
more ;  but  while  one  stone  of  the  strong  building 
in  which  the  deed  was  done,  remains  upon  an- 
other, there  they  will  lie  in  the  memories  of  men, 
as  plain  to  see  as  the  splashing  of  their  gore  upon 
the  wall  is  now. 

Was  it  a  portion  of  the  great  scheme  of  Retri- 
bution, that  the  cruel  deed  should  be  committed  in 
this  place?  That  a  part  of  the  atrocities  and 
monstrous  institutions,  which  had  been,  for  scores 


of  years,  at  work  to  change  men's  nature,  should, 
in  its  last  service,  tempt  them  with  the  ready  means 
of  gratifying  their  furious  and  beastly  rage? 
Should  enable  them  to  show  themselves,  in  the 
light  of  their  frenzy,  no  worse  than  a  great,  solemn, 
legal  establishment,  in  the  height  of  its  power  ? 
No  worse !  Much  better !  They  used  the  Tower 
of  the  Foigotten,  in  the  name  of  Liberty — their 
liberty;  an  earth-born  creature,  nursed  in  the 
black  mud  of  the  Bastille  moats  and  dungeons,  and 
necessarily  betraying  many  evidences  of  its  un- 
wholesome bringing  up.  But  the  Inquisition  used 
it  in  the  name  of  Heaven.  « 

Goblin's  finger  is  lifted;  and  she  steals  out 
again,  into  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ofiice.  She 
stops  at  a  certain  part  of  the  flooring.  Her  great 
effect  is  at  hand.  She  waits  for  the  rest.  She 
darts  at  the  brave  Courier,  who  is  explaining 
something ;  hits  him  a  sound  rap  on  the  hat  with 
the  largest  key ;  and  bids  him  be  silent.  She  as- 
sembles us  all  round  a  little  trap-door  in  the  floor, 
as  round  a  grave.  "  Yoila  i"  she  darts  down  al 
the  ring,  and  flings  the  door  open  with  a  crash,  in 
her  goblin  energy,  though  it  is  no  light  weight. 
"  Yoila  les  oubliettes !  Yoila  les  oubliettes !  Sub- 
terranean  !  Frightful !  Black  !  Terrible !  Deadly  ! 
Les  oubliettes  de  I'Inquisition  !" 

My  blood  ran  cold,  as  I  looked  from  Goblin 
down  into  the  vaults,  where  these  forgotten  crea- 
tures, with  recollections  of  the  world  outside— of 
wives,  friends,  children,  brothers — starved  to  death, 
and  made  the  stones  ring  with  their  unavailing 
groans.  But,  the  thrill  I  felt  un  seeing  the  ac- 
cursed wall  below,  decayed  and  broken  through, 
and  the  sun  shining  in  through  its  gaping  wounds, 
was  like  a  sense  of  victory  and  triumph.  1  felt 
exalted  with  the  proud  delight  of  living,  in  these 
degenerate  times,  to  see  it.  As  if  I  were  the  hero 
of  some  high  achievement!  The  light  in  the 
doleful  vaults  was  typical  of  the  light  that  has 
streamed  in,  on  all  persecution  in  God's  name, but 
which  is  not  yet  at  its  noon !  It  cannot  look  more 
lovely  to  a  blind  man  newly  restored  to  sight, 
than  a  visitor  who  sees  it,  calmly  and  majesticaUy, 
treading  down  the  darkness  of  that  Infernal  Well. 

Goblin,  having  shown  Us  oubiietteM,  felt  that  her 
great  coup  was  struck.  She  let  the  door  fall  with 
a  crash,  and  stood  upon  it  with  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
sniffing  prodigiously. 

When  we  left  the  place,  I  accompanied  her  into 
her  house,  under  the  outer  gateway  of  the  for- 
tress, to  buy  a  little  history  of  the  building.  Her 
cabaret,  a  dark  lew  room,  lighted  by  smsdl  win- 
dows, sunk  in  the  thick  wall ;  in  the  softened 
light,  and  with  its  forge-like  chimney ;  its  little 
counter  by  the  door,  with  bottles,  jars,  and  glasses 
on  it;  its  household  implements  and  scraps  of 
dress  against  the  walls;   and  a  sober  looking 
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woman  (sbe  must  haye  a  congenial  life  of  it,  with 
Goblin,)  knitting  at  the  door— looked  exactly  like 
a  picture  by  Obtadb. 

I  walked  round  the  building  on  the  outside,  in 
a  sort  of  dream,  and  yet  with  the  delightful  sense 
of  baring  awakened  from  it,  of  which  the  light, 
down  in  the  yaults,  had  giyen  me  the  assurance. 
The  immense  thickness  and  giddy  height  of  the 
walls;  the  enormous  strength  of  the  massive 
towers;  the  great  extent  of  the  building;  its 
gigantic  proportions,  frowning  aspect,  and  barba- 
rous irregularity,  awaken  awe  and  wonder.  The 
recollection  of  its  opposite  old  uses — an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  a  luxurious  palace,  a  horrible  pri- 
son, a  place  of  torture,  the  court  of  the  Inquisition 
— at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  house  of  feasting, 
lighting,  religion,  and  blood — gives  to  every  stone 
in  its  huge  form  a  fearful  interest,  and  imparts 
new  meaning  to  its  incongruities.  I  could  think 
of  little  however,  then,  or  long  afterward,  but  the 
sun  in  the  dungeons.  The  palace  coming  down 
to  be  the  lounging-place  of  noisy  soldiers,  and 
being  forced  to  echo  their  rough  talk  and  common 
oaths,  and  to  have  their  garments  fluttering  from 
its  dirty  windows,  was  some  reduction  of  its  state, 
and  something  to  rejoice  at ;  but  the  day  in  its 
cells,  and  the  sky  for  the  roof  of  its  chambers  of 
cruelty — that  was  its  desolation  and  defeat.  If  I 
had  seen  it  in  a  blaze  from  ditch  to  mmpart,  I 
should  have  felt  that  not  light,  nor  all  the  light  in 
all  the  fire  that  bums,  could  waste  it,  like  the  sun- 
beams in  its  secret  council-chamber,  and  its  pri- 
sons. 

Before  I  quit  this  Palace  of  the  Popes,  let  me 
translate  from  the  little  history  I  mentioned  just 
now,  a  short  anecdote,  quite  appropriate  to  itself, 
connected  with  its  adventures. 

"An  ancient  tradition  relates,  that  in  1441,  a 
nephew  of  Pierre  de  Lade,  the  Pope's  legate,  seri- 
ously insulted  some  distinguished  ladies  of  Avig- 
non, whose  relations,  in  revenge,  seized  the  young 
man,  and  horribly  mutilated  him.  For  several 
years  the  legate  kept  his  revenge  within  his  own 
breast,  but  he  was  not  the  less  resolved  upon  its 
gratification  at  last.  He  even  made,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  advances  toward  a  comple  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  when  their  apparent  sincerity  had 
prevailed,  he  invited  to  a  splendid  banquet,  in  this 
palace,  certain  families,  whole  families,  whom  he 
Bought  to  exterminate.  The  utmost  gayety  ani- 
mated the  repast ;  but  the  measures  of  the  legate 
were  well  tsJ^en.  When  the  dessert  was  on  the 
board,  a  Swiss  presented  himself,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  strange  ambassador  solicited 
an  extraordinary  audience.  The  legate  excusing 
himself,  for  the  moment,  to  his  guests,  retired, 
followed  by  his  officers.  Within  a  few  moments 
afterward,  five  hundred  persons  were  reduced  to 


ashes:  the  whole  of  that  wing  of  the  building 
having  been  blown  into  the  air  with  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion !" 

The  Pictures  from  Italy  form  the  sixty-third 
number  of  the  "  Library  of  Choice  Reading." 


BENEFACTORS. 

BY  JOHN  HOWARD  FATNE. 

HE  home  of  Lopez  was 
only  a  cottage  ;  but  it  was 
situated  beneath  the  beau- 
tiful sky  of  Andalusia,  in 
the  little  bishopric  of  Jaen, 
at  the  flowery  foot  of  Sierra 
Morena.  His  daughter, 
Inesilla,  his  only  child— 
his  gentle,  his  lovely,  his  darling  Inesilla — dwelt 
with  him  there.  He  regretted  riches  only  on  one 
account.  His  loss  of  them  must  interrupt  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  daughter. 

"  Inesilla,*'  said  he  to  her,  ••  I  have  often  ren- 
dered services ;  but  no  one  comes  to  render  services 
to  me.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as 
generosity." 

*•  The  numbers  of  the  ungrateful  would  seem 
to  prove  the  contrary,"  replied  Inesilla.  •*  Ingra- 
titude would  be  less  common,  if  we  knew  how  to 
appropriate  our  benefactions;  but  the  rich  and 
powerful,  hemmed  in  as  they  are  by  mercenaries* 
parasites,  and  adventurers,  are  intercepted  by  this 
mob  of  slaves,  from  conveying  to  virtuous  indi- 
gence the  noble  kindness  which  may  relieve  with- 
out degrading.  We  shmdd  know  the  characters  of 
those  whom  we  oblige,  before  we  do  than  serviees. 
We  listen  to  our  hearts,  and  are  deceived.  Yon 
have  yourself  done  this,  and  more  than  once.*' 
«•  I  own  it.  I  own  it.  I  was  in  the  wrong.** 
The  conversation  was  intenupted  by  a  clap  of 
thunder.  A  rapid  storm  darkened  the  horizon. 
Lopez  thought  no  more  of  the  ungrateful.  All 
resolutions  of  future  caution  vanished.  He  flew 
to  fling  open  the  large  gate  of  his  cottage  yard, 
that  the  wayfarer  might  be  sheltered  beneath  his 
cart-shed  from  the  tempest,  whose  roar  was  now 
redoubled  by  the  mountain  echoes. 

A  brilliant  carriage,  drawn  by  six  mules,  at 
once  drove  in.  Don  Fernando  descended  from  it ; 
had  his  servants  and  his  mules  placed  under  the 
shed,  and  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  of  Lopez.  Inesilla  opened  it,  and  Don 
Fernando  paused  with  wonder,  to  meet  beneath 
the  lowly  thatch  a  form  so  sylph-like,  and  a  face 
so  refined.  The  courtly  bearing  of  Lopez  seemed 
to  create  no  less  surprise ;  his  astonishment,  the 
earnestness  of  his  questions,  the  interest  he  seem- 
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ed  to  take  in  everything  relating  to  the  old  man, 
stimulated  Lopez  to  tell  the  story  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, ending  with  the  moral  which  his  daughter 
had  deduced  from  them. 

Fernando  heard  him  with  intense  attention. 

"  By  the  sword  of  the  Cid !"  cried  he,  **  that 
daughter  of  thine  is  a  philosopher !  *  We  shotdd 
know  the  character  of  those  whom  we  oblige, 
before  we  do  them  serrices;'  and  I  bless  the 
storm,"  added  he,  tears  starting  to  his  eyes, 
"  which  has  acquainted  me  with  thee  and  thine. 
But  we  should  also  bear  in  mind  another  truth  of 
wliich  thy  daughter's  philosophy  seems  not  to  be 
aware.  We  should  also  know  the  characters  of 
those  by  whom  we  are  obliged,  before  we  let  them 
do  us  services.** 

The  words  of  Don  Fernando  sank  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Lopez.  He  felt  he  had  at  last  found  one 
with  whom  he  wished  he  could  exchange  situa- 
tions,  merely  that  he  could  render  so  worthy  a 
man  a  service. 

Don  Fernando  seemed  to  be  animated  with  a 
similar  yearning  toward  poor  Lopez. 

**  But,  Lopez,'*  added  he,  "  it  is  not  from  words 
that  characters  are  to  be  learned.  We  must  look 
to  actions.  From  these  I  would  teach  you  mine. 
Lopez,  I  am  rich,  and  I  am  not  heartless.  You 
have  bestowed  on  me  the  only  kindness  in  your 
power.  Do  not  be  offended.  I  must  not  be  num- 
bered among  the  ungrateful.  Your  fortune  must 
be  restored.  Deign,  till  we  can  bring  that  about, 
to  let  me  be  your  banker.** 

"  There  is  nothing  I  have  to  wish  for,  on  my 
own  account,**  said  Lopez ;  "  but  my  dear  girl, 
though  still  in  the  bloom  of  early  youth,  has  for 
a  long  while  been  interrupted  in  her  education. 
Poor  darling,  she  has  no  associates  of  her  own 
age  and  sex  about  her — ^no  one  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  mother.  The  wannest  affection  of  a 
father  never  can  make  up  for  wants  like  these.** 

"  I  have  an  aunt,**  replied  Fernando,  "  who 
inhabits  Cazorla  with  her  two  daughter8,both  much 
about  the  age  of  your  Inesilla.  In  this  family 
are  blendid  inexhaustible  amiableness,  enlightened 
religion,  deep  and  varied  acquirements.  Deprived 
of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  they  have  nothing  to  live 
on  but  a  moderate  pension,  of  which  their  virtues, 
the  duties  of  humanity,  and  the  claims  of  relation- 
ship,  concur  in  rendering  it  imperative  on  me  to 
'  force  their  acceptance  Cazorla  is  situated  not  far 
hence ;  just  on  the  skirts  of  the  Vega — a  site  of 
surpassing  beauty.  Go,  yourself,  in  my  name. 
Find  my  noble  relation.  Confide  to  her  your  Ine- 
silla.** 

Lopez,  scarcely  hearing  him  out,  caught  his 
hands,  and  bathed  them  with  tears  of  gratitude. 

It  was  not  long  before  Inesilla  was  conducted 


by  her  father  to  the  aunt  of  Fernando,  from  whom 
and  from  her  daughters,  she  received  a  most  affec- 
tionate welcome ;  while  Lopez,  disabused  of  his 
prejudices  against  the  world,  regained  his  cottage, 
satisfied  with  himself  and  others,  and  silently  and 
seriously  resolved  never  more  to  think  slightingly 
of  human  nature,  and  go  often  and  see  his  daugh- 
ter. 
One  day  he  was  pondering  on  his  recollections 

of  Fernando,  on  his  delicate  liberality,  and  on  his 
profound  proverb,  when,  casting  his  eyes  uncon- 
sciously around,  they  rested  upon  a  lowly  tree, 
where  a  poor  little  orphan-dove,  left  alone  ere  the 
down  had  enough  thickened  to  shield  it  from  the 
evening  chill,  forsaken,  as  it  was,  by  all  nature, 
filled  its  forlorn  nest  with  feeble  wailings.  At 
that  moment,  from  the  mighty  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  a  bird  of  prey— (it  was  a  vulture !)— out- 
spreading his  immense  wings,  pointed  his  flight 
downward  toward  the  lamenting  dove,  and  for 
some  time  hung  hovering  above  the  tree  which 
held  her  cradle.  Lopez  was  instantly  on  the  sdert 
for  means  to  rescue  the  helpless  little  victim,  when 
he  thought  he  could  perceive  that  at  the  sight  of 
the  vulture,  the  infant  dove  ceased  to  moan,  flut- 
tered joyously,  and  stretched  toward  him  her  open 
beak.  In  truth,  he  really  beheld,  ere  long,  the 
terrible  bird  gently  descending,  charged  with  a 
precious  booty,  toward  his  baby  proUgee,  and 
lavishing  on  her  the  choicest  nutriment,  with  a 
devotedness  unknown  to  vulgar  vultures. 

«^Most  wonderful!**  cried  the  good  Lopez. 
"  How  unjust  I  was !  How  blind !  I  refused  to 
believe  in  beneficence.  I  find  it  even  among  vul- 
tures !'* 

Lopez  could  not  grow  weary  of  this  touching 
sight.  Day  after  day  he  returned  to  watch  it.  It 
opened  to  him  sources  of  exquisite  and  inexhausti- 
ble meditation.  He  was  enraptured  to  see  inno- 
cence  strengthened  under  the  wing  of  power — the 
weak  succored  by  the  strong ;  and  the  transition 
fiom  the  nest  of  the  ddve  to  his  gentle  Inesilla,  in 
happiness  at  Cazorla,  protected  by  one  of  the  rich 
and  powerful,  was  so  natural,  that  he  returned 
home,  blessing  Don  Fernando  and  the  vulture. 

Already  had  the  light  down  on  the  little  dove 
deepened  into  silvery  feathers;  already,  from 
branch  to  branch,  had  she  essayed  her  timid  flight 
upon  her  native  tree;  already  could  her  beak, 
hardened  and  sharpened,  grasp  its  nourishment 
with  ease. 

One  day  the  vulture  appeared  with  the  accus- 
tomed provender.  He  eyed  his  adopted  intently. 
The  dove  that  day  looked  peculiarly  innocent  and 
beautiful.  Her  form  was  round  and  full.  Her 
air  delightfully  engaging.  The  vulture  paused. 
He  seemed  for  a  moment  to  exult  that  he  had 
reared  a  creature  so  fair.    On  a  sudden  he  pounced 
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into  the  nest.  In  an  instant  the  dove  was  de- 
voured ! 

Lopez  witnessed  this:  he  stood  amazed  and 
puzzled,  like  Gaigantua,  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
Badebec. 

"  Great  powers !"  exclaimed  Lopez,  **  what  do 
I  behold !" 

The  good  man  was  surprised  that  a  vulture 
should  have  eaten  a  dove,  when  only  the  reverse 
would  have  been  the  wonder. 

The  former  association  in  his  mind  between  his 
daughter  and  the  dove  rushed  back  upon  him. 
He  was  almost  mad. 

"  My  Inesilla,  my  dove,**  shrieked  he  to  him- 
self *'  is  also  under  the  protection  of  a  vulture — 
a  great  lord — a  man  of  prey — Whence !  hence  !'* 

He  ran:  he  flew.  He  repeated  to  himself  a 
hundred  times  upon  the  way — 

*'  We  should  know  the  character  of  those  by  whom 
ve  are  obligedt  before  we  let  them  do  us  services  f* 

And  with  this  upon  his  lip  he  arrived,  breath- 
less, at  Cazorla.  He  darted  to  the  retreat  where 
he  had  left  his  daughter — 

Merciful  Providence ! 

*  m  t  m  *  * 

Reader !  1  see  you  are  almost  as  much  pleased 
as  Inesilla  was,  that  Lopez  saved  his  daughter. 


RAMBLES   IN   A    LIBRARY. 

WILLIAM  TELL. 

The  author  of  the  Alpenstock  says,  *'  though  a 
tower  stands  upon  the  spot  where,  according  to 
the  legend,  Tell's  little  boy  was  placed  against  a 
tree  with  the  apple  upon  his  head,  to  await  the 
adventurous  shaft  from  his  father's  bow,  that  epi- 
sode in  history,  as  well  as  others  of  a  like  nature, 
may  be  considered  as  mere  popular  embellish- 
ments, as  they  have  no  sufficient  evidence,  either 
historical  or  traditional  to  support  them." 

This  celebrated  story  has  been  a  great  traveler, 
and  its  true  origin  is  to  be  found  in  Scandinavia, 
as  related  by  the  historian  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
Harald  Blaatand,  or  Blue  Tooth,  commanded  Pal- 
natoko,  who  was  the  instructor  of  his  son  Svein, 
and  a  most  expert  archer  that  continually  boasted 
of  his  skill,  to  pierce  an  apple  on  his  own  son's 
head  with  his  first  arrow.  Toko,  compelled  to 
obey,  exhorted  his  son  not  to  move.  He  then  took 
out  three  arrows,  the  first  of  which  was  success- 
ful, for  with  it  he  struck  the  apple  without  injur- 
ing his  boy.  The  king  inquired  why  he  took  out 
three  arrows.  "  To  have  shot  you  if  I  had  killed 
my  son,"  was  the  answer.  During  the  rebellion 
of  the  Prince  Svein,  Toko,  in  revenge  for  the 


danger  of  his  son,  stabbed  Harald,  who  fled  woun- 
ded to  Jomsburg,  the  city  of  pirates,  where  he 
soon  died,  in  985. 

We  have  the  same  story  also  in  a  black  letter 
ballad,  entitled  "  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Cloughe, 
and  William  Cloudesle."  These  three  were  in- 
troduced to  shoot  before  the  king.  The  butts,  or 
dead-marks,  set  up  by  the  king's  archer,  were  cen- 
sured by  Cloudesle,  who  said — 

I  hold  him  never  no  good  archer 
That  shooteth  at  butts  so  wide— 

and  having  procured  two  "  hasell  roddes"  he  set 
them  up  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards 
from  each  other.  His  first  attempt,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  king,  was  successful,  for 

Cloudesle  with  a  beaiying  arowe 
Clave  the  wand  in  two. 

The  king,  much  surprised  at  the  performance,  told 
him  he  was  the  best  archer  that  he  ever  saw. 
Cloudesle  then  proposed  to  show  him  a  more  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  his  skill,  and  tied  his  eldest 
son,  a  child  only  seven  years  old,  to  a  stake,  pla- 
cing an  apple  on  his  head.  When  he  bound  his 
son,  he  charged  him  not  to  move,  and  turned  his 
face  from  him  that  he  might  not  be  intimidated  by 
seeing  the  arrow  directed  toward  him.  Then  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  measured  from  the 
stake,  and  Cloudesle  went  to  the  end  of  the  mea- 
surement, first  entreating  the  spectators  to  be 
silent, 

And  then  drew  out  a  fayre  brode  arowe. 

His  bowe  was  grete  and  long. 
He  set  that  arowe  in  his  bowe 

That  was  both  styfie  and  strong. 

Then  Cloudesle  clefl  the  apple  in  two. 

As  many  a  man  myght  see^ 
Over  God's  ibrode,  sayde  tlie  king, 

That  he  should  shote  at  me. 

The  king  is  made  to  say  previous  to  this  won- 
derful feat. 

For  if  thou  touche  his  hede  or  gowne 

In  syghte  that  men  may  see, 
Bve  all  tlie  saints  that  sit  in  heaven. 

I'll  hang  you  up  all  three. 

A  nobleman,  in  his  tour,  lately  published,  says 
— "  I  have  been  assured  by  several  persons,  whose 
testimony  I  could  not  doubt,  that  they  have  them- 
selves seen  the  Ukranian  peasants,  who  wore  their 
hair  long,  go  and  place  themselves  against  the 
trunks  of  trees,  raising  their  locks  as  far  above 
their  heads  as  they  would  reach,  while  others 
would  take  aim  at  a  certain  distance,  and  fling 
their  hatchets  with  so  much  dexterity  as  to  cut  the 
hair  in  two  parts,  and  drive  the  instruments  deep 
into  th6  tmnks  of  the  trees  1"  This  frightful  feat 
surpasses  that  of  Palnatoko  and  Cloudesle  <'  all 
the  world  to  nothing." 
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QUE£N  MARY*S  (OF  SCOTS)  PORTRAIT. 

The  picture  ia  possession  of  the  Hamilton  family 
is  perhaps  the  only  original  now  extant,  of  Mary 
when  she  was  the  wife  of  Francis  the  Second. 
It  is  finely  painted,  but  seems  never  to  have  been 
retouched,  and  had  been  set  with  diamonds  when 
presented  to  the  duke  of  Chatelerault. 

The  idea  of  the  head  is  so  different  from  that 
called  Queen  Mary  at  Chiswick,  that  it  renders 
the  genuineness  of  the  latter  very  questionable; 
though  some  pictures  of  the  same  princess  during 
her  imprisonment  in  England,  after  she  turned  fat 
and  unwieldy,  and  her  eyes  sunk,  are  undoubted 
originals.  As  to  the  head  in  black  velvet  tipped 
with  ermine,  the  real  story  of  it  is  as  follows.  A 
life  of  Mary  being  to  be  published  in  French,  the 
author  applied  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  at  Paris  (the 
Chevalier  Ramsay  we  believe),  to  write  to  Scot- 
land for  a  drawing  of  Queen  Mary.  None  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  family  being  on  the  spot, 
the  housekeeper  did  not  think  he  was  at  liberty  to 
suffer  the  picture  to  be  copied ;  and  the  painter  to 
whom  the  commission  was  sent  (given  ?)  rather 
than  disappoint  either  himself,  or  his  correspon- 
dent, took  the  drawing  for  the  plate  from  a  jolly 
black  girl,  a  baker's  daughter  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

MACBETH. 

Macbeth,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  broke  no  law  of 
hospitality  in  his  attempt  on  Duncan's  life.  He 
attacked  and  slew  the  king  at  a  place  called  Both- 
gowan,  or  the  Smith's  house,  near  Elgin,  in  1039, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  his  own  castle 
of  Inverness.  The  act  was  bloody,  as  was  the 
complexion  of  the  times ;  but  in  very  truth,  the 
claim  of  Macbeth  to  the  throne  according  to  the 
rule  of  Scottish  succession,  was  better  than  that 
of  Duncan.  As  a  king,  the  tyrant  so  much  ex- 
claimed  against  was,  in  reality,  a  firm,  just,  and 
equitable  prince.  Early  authorities  show  us  no 
such  persons  as  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance,  nor 
have  we  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  ever  fied 
further  from  Macbeth  than  across  the  flat  scene 
according  to  the  stage  direction.  Neither  were 
Banquo  or  his  son  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art. All  these  things  are  now  known,  but  the 
mind  retains  pertinaciously  the  impressions  made 
by  the  imposition  of  genius.  While  the  works 
of  Shakspere  are  read,  and  the  English  language 
exists,  History  may  say  what  she  will,  but  the 
general  reader  will  only  recollect  Macbeth  as  the 
sacrilegious  usurper,  and  Richard  as  the  deformed 
murderer.  The  genius  of  Shakspere  having  found 
the  tale  of  Macbeth  in  the  Scottish  chronicles  of 
Hollingshed,  adorned  it  with  a  lustre  similar  to 
that  with  which  a  level  beam  of  the  sun  often  in- 
vests some  fragment  of  glass,  which,  though 
shining  at  a  distance  with  the  lustre  of  a  diamond,  I 


is,  by  a  nearer  investigation,  discovered  to  be  of 
no  worth  or  estimation. 

SMOLLETT'S  TOMB. 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  between 
Leghorn  and  Pisa,  in  the  most  romantic  spot  that 
even  the  vivid  imagination  of  an  Italian  could  se- 
lect, rises  the  tomb  of  Smollett,  the  author  of 
Roderick  Random,  &c.  It  is  of  a  plain  octagonal 
form,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  which  forms  an  apartment, 
to  which  there  are  three  doors.  The  English  who 
visit  it  from  the  port  of  Leghorn,  have  erected  a 
plain  marble  table,  surrounded  with  stone  seats 
within;  and  scarcely  a  vessel  arrives,  but  the 
officers  and  crew  pay  a  visit  to  Smollett's  tomb. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  tomb  is  covered 
with  laurel,  so  that  hardly  one  stone  can  be  seen, 
and  it  is  even  bound  up  to  clear  the  entrance  at 
the  doors.  The  laurel  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  homage  of  friends  has  planted 
many  a  slip  on  the  tomb  of  departed  genius  — 
Four  marble  slabs  are  placed  inside,  with  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English 
languages.  A  recent  traveler,  remarking  on  liiese 
inscriptions,  says  "  If  poor  Smollett  had  the  same 
feelings,  how  dreadfully  unquiet  must  he  lie  under 
the  weight  of  such  execrable  epitaphs. — Besides 
the  wretched  versification,  the  two  first  contain 
what  is  frequently  very  necessary  in  an  epitaph, 
but  what  certainly  cannot  recommend  it  to  those 
who  knew  the  subject  of  it.  They  contain  each 
an  untruth :  Smollett  did  not  die  corUented  in  Tus- 
cany, but  with  the  utmost  regret.  SmoUett  did 
not  love  everybody,  but  was  almost  as  great  a  hater 
of  his  fellow-creatures  as  Swift  himself.  The 
Greek  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  not 
very  ••  learned  Theban"  or  Boeotian,  who  had  pro- 
bably learnt  logic  from  an  Irish  priest,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  inconsequence  of  his  reasoning. 
The  fourth  has  the  merit,  and  that  alone,  of  a 
successful  attempt  to  crowd  into  twelve  lines  as 
much  nonsense  and  bad  verse  as  the  space  would 
admit. 

calamities  of  poets. 
There  is  not  among  all  the  roartyrologies  that 
ever  were  penned,  so  rueful  a  narrative  as  the 
lives  of  the  poets.  In  the  comparative  view  of 
wretches,  the  criterion  is  not  what  they  are  doom- 
ed to  suffer,  but  how  they  are  doomed  to  bear. 
Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  give  him  a  stronger 
imagination  and  a  more  delicate  sensibility,  which 
between  them  will  ever  engender  a  more  ungov- 
ernable set  of  passions  than  are  the  usual  lot  of 
man,  implant  in  him  an  irresistible  impulse  to  some 
idle  vagary,  such  as  arranging  wild  flowers  in 
fantastical  nosegays,  tracing  the  grashopper  to  his 
haunt  by  his  chirping  song,  watching  the  frisks 
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of  the  little  minnows  in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunt- 
ing after  the  intrigues  of  butterflies — in  short, 
send  him  adrift  after  some  pursuit  which  shall 
eternally  mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre,  and 
yet  curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than  any  man 
living  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase; 
1  istly,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  woes  by  bestow- 
ing on  him  a  spuming  sense  of  his  own  dignity, 
and  you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as  miserable 
as  a  poet. 

FEMALE  SOCIETT. 

You  know  my  opinion  (said  John  Randolph)  of 
female  society.  Without  it  we  should  degenerate 
into  brutes.  This  observation  applies  with  ten- 
fold force  to  young  men,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  For  after  a  certain  time  of 
life,  the  liteiary  man  may  make  a  shift  (a  poor 
one  I  grant)  to  do  without  the  society  of  ladies. 
To  a  young  man  nothing  is  so  important  as  a 
spirit  of  deyotion  (next  to  his  Creator)  to  some 
amiable  woman,  whose  image  may  occupy  his 
heart,  and  guard  it  from  pollution,  which  besets  it 
on  all  sides.  A  man  ought  to  choose  his  wife,  as 
Mrs.  Primrose  did  her  wedding  gown,  for  quali- 
ties that  **  wear  well."  One  thing  at  least  is  true, 
that  if  matrimony  has  its  cares,  celibacy  has  no 
pleasure.  A  Newton,  or  a  mere  scholar,  may  find 
employment  in  study ;  a  man  of  literary  taste  can 
receive  in  books  a  powerful  auxiliary ;  but  a  man 
most  have  a  bosom  friend,  and  children  round 
him,  to  cherish  and  support  the  dreariness  of  old 


THE  THREE  GLASSES  OT  LEMONADE. 

The  Marquis  de  Bropet  once  passed  through 
Metz,  going  to  join  his  regiment.  He  entered  a 
cafd  which  was  generally  frequented  by  officers. 
These  gentlemen,  displeased  at  seeing  a  man  not 
in  uniform  among  them,  resolved  on  annoying 
him.  The  Marquis  called  for  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade. It  was  brought — one  of  the  officers  upset 
it.  A  second  was  called  for — brought  and  upset. 
A  third  shared  the  same  fate.  The  traveler  now' 
rose,  "(gentlemen,"  said  he,  short  reckonings 
make  long  friendships,  I  have  to  pay  for  three 
glasses  of  lemonade,  in  return  for  which,  I  must 
have  the  lives  of  three  of  you.  My  name  is  the 
Marquis  de  Bropet — there  is  my  card  and  route." 
At  this  the  party  felt  silly  and  sorry  that  they  had 
insulted  a  comrade,  but  they  were  obliged  to  go 
out  with  him.  Three  of  them,  one  after  another, 
fell  beneath  his  arm.  The  Marquis  then  wiped 
his  sword — ^bowed  to  the  other  officers,  and  con- 
tinued his  route. 

M.  H.  Newman,  199  Broadway,  has  sent  us  the 
"Boston  Melodion,"  a  collection  of  favorite  songs  and 
glees,  many  of  which  are  selected  from  the  most  popu- 
lar operas.  We  think  it  is  the  best  coUeotion  of  music 
that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time,  as  it  Contains 
scarcely  an  air  that  is  not  pleasing  to  the  ear. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
Wiley  &  Pttnam  have  issued  in  a  neat  octavo  volume, 
Waddy  Thompson's  Recollections  of  Mexico.  It  is 
very  fairly  written,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation that  must  be  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  pub- 
lic at  the  present  time.  We  find  in  the  work  remarks 
on  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  country,  its  government, 
its  religion,  its  principal  cities  and  its  commerce.  Mr. 
Thompson  reviews  briefly  the  career  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  succeeds  in  placing  that  general  in  a  more  agree- 
able position  than  we  have  before  seen,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo ;  and  he  gives 
several  anecdotes  that  do  a  great  deal  to  detract  from 
the  odium  that  has  been  fastened  upon  his  name. 
Mr.  T.  estimates  the  public  debt  of  Mexico  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  amount  more 
than  sixty  millions  are  duo  to  foreigners,  and  he  con- 
siders it  safe  to  assume  that  the  produce  of  the  mines 
is  at  present  from  tM;enty-two  to  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars  pe  annum,  and  might,  with  a  population 
like  the  United  States,  yield  four  times  that  amount. 
We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book  to  our 
readers,  assured  that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  a 
careful  and  candid  perusal. 

Mosses  feom  an  old  Manse.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Wiley  Jc  Putnam. 

There,  if  yon  do  not  find  euphony  enough  in  the 
title  of  this  book  to  induce  you  to  buy  it,  then  there  is 
no  music  in  your  soul.  The  title,  however,  is  not  its 
sole  recommendation,  for  it  is  filled  with  as  choice 
matter  as  we  have  found  in  a  book  for  a  long  time. 
The  contents  comprise  a  series  of  finely  written  sketch- 
es, many  of  which  have  appeared  in  several  of  our 
most  popular  periodicals,  and  annuals.  "  Roger  Mal- 
vin's  Burial"  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  and 
then  we  have  "  The  New  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Earth's 
Holocaust,"  "  The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful,"  "  Young 
Goodman  Brown,"  "  Rappacini's  Daughter,"  and  a 
ho6t«of  others,  that  render  this  volume  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  American  literature  that  has  been  pub- 
lished for  an  age.  We  consider  Hawthorne  as  the  only 
natural  successor  of  Irving.  W.  &  P.  have  evinced 
a  commendable  spirit  in  bringing  out  the  works  of 
American  authors.  These  volumes  form  numbers  17 
and  IS  of  the  '*  Library  of  American  Books." 

The  same  house  has  published  *'  A  Treatise  on  the 
Motive  Powers  which  produce  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,"  by  Emma  Williard.  We  confess  our  incom- 
petence to  criticise  the  merits  or  faults  of  this  book, 
but,  judging  from  a  perusal,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  faculty  generally.  If  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  theory  of  the  accomplished  authoress, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  manner  and 
matter  of  her  argument 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  recently  issued — 

The  Pictorial  Histort  of  England.  This  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  issues 
of  history  that  has  come  from  the  press  in  a  long  time. 
The  work  is  not  the  product  of  one  mind,  but  of  seve- 
ral of  the  most  eminent  pens  in  England— each  as- 
suming its  appropriate  department  or  subject.  It  was 
issued  in  England,  under  the  "  Society  for  the  Difusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  presents  in  successive 
eras  a  history  of  the  people,  their  religious,  civil  and 
military  condition,  with  the  state  of  their  literature, 
commerce,  arts,  &c.  For  the  young,  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  history  of  England  ever  published,  and  its 
embellishments  and  letter-press  are  far  superior  to  the 
English  edition.    It  wHl  be  completed  in  about  forty 
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numbers  at  twenty-five  cents  eacb,  making  four  ele- 
gant octavo  volumes,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  sevnal 
hundred  engravings.  Everybody  must  acknowlege 
their  indebtedness  to  the  enterpiising  publishers  by 
subscribing  to  this  work.  Numbers  1,  2  and  8  are 
published. 

Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Ressabch  withik  the 
Arctic  Regions.  By  Sir  John  Barrow.  This  is  a  book 
of  great  interest,  containing  accounts  of  voyages  irom 
the  year  1818  to  the  present  time,  under  the  command 
of  the  several  naval  officers  employed  by  sea  and  land 
in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific;  with  two  attempts  to  reach  the  Nortli 
Pole.  It  has  been  carefully  abridged  and  arranged 
from  the  official  narratives,  and  is  accompanied  with 
a  very  excellent  explanatory  map,  and  will  furnish  a 
deal  of  information  on  a  subject  tliat  every  one  should 
make  himself  famihar  with. 

The  Noviciate  ;  or  a  Year  among  the  English  Jesu- 
its. A  personal  narrative,  widi  an  Essay  ou  tlie  Con- 
stitutions, the  Confessional  MoraUty,  and  History  of 
the  Jesuits.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz.  This  powerful 
sect  (the  Jesuits)  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion within  a  few  years  past.  Strong  prejudices  are 
operating  against  it,  and  in  France,  and  some  other 
countriesi,  these  feelings  have  savored  somewhat  of 
persecution,  and  Sue,  in  his  "  Wandering  Jew,"  has 
exercised  Iiis  powerful  abiUties  to  tlirow  a  cloud  of  in- 
famy over  the  entire  body.  The  reader  will  be  likely 
to  learn  a  great  deal  from  Steinmetz's  work,  though 
we  advise  him  to  begin  with  thQ  following  sentence 
which  we  extract  from  closing  portions  of  the  volume : 

*'  In  forming  his  conclusions  the  candid  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  tliat  he  is  judging  a  body  of  men  whose 
scientific  labors  alone  entiuo  them  collectively  to  re- 
spect and  admiration  :  and  the  irreproachable  lives  of 
many  of  them  individually,  compensate,  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, for  the  errors  of  thoae  who  abused  their  high 
powers,  their  talents,  and  the  witchery  of  their  tram- 
ins,  for  purposes  incompatible  witli  the  design  of  the 
order."  • 

The  author  estimates  the  numerical  force  of  the  Je- 
suits at  the  present  time  at  about  seven  thousand  of  all 
tanks,  though  we  should  think  that  they  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  number.  Their  system  of  education  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  There  is  no  possibiUty  of  entering 
their  universities  with  half  a  head,  without  the  certain- 
ty of  coming  out  an  accomplished  and  thorough  scho- 
lar. Throw  aside  all  preconceived  prejudices,  and  we 
advise  every  one  to  whom  the  subject  has  the  least 
interest,  to  give  the  '*  Noviciate"  a  careful  and  candid 
perusal. 

Illuminated  Bibx£.  This  magnificent  work  is  now 
complete,  and  those  persons  wishing  to  procure  sets  of 
the  early  impressions  must  move  in  time. 

Sraksperx.  The  illuminated  and  pictorial  edition 
of  this  work  has  reached  its  eighty-sixth  number,  and 
so  far  well  sustains  the  high  character  of  its  embellish- 
ments and  letter-press. 

The  Wandering  Jew,  illustrated  edition, -is  rapidly 
drawing  to  its  conclusion.  About  four  more  numbers 
complete  the  work. 

Richelieu.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jqjmes.  A  cheap  pocket 
edition,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  this  author's 
works. 

Bushranger  of  Van  Deeman's  Land.  By  C.  Row- 
croft.    Library  of  Select  NoveU.    25  cents. 

Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman.  By  Miss  Pardoe. 
Library  of  Select  Novels. 

Emily  Wyndham.  By  the  Author  of  •*  Two  Old 
Men's  Tales."     A  cleverly  writen  domestic  novel. 


which,  if  it  equal  the  author's  former  productions, 
must  be  full  oC  interest. 

Longfellow's  Poebis.  A  very  neat  and  cheap  edi- 
tion, containing  the  best  and  largest  portions  of  Mr. 
LcMigfellow's  poetical  works.  We  trust  that  there  is 
among  us  a  sufiicient  love  for  *'  native  genius,"  to  en- 
sure a  large  sale  of  this  work.  The  price  is  so  mode- 
rate as  to  come  within  tlie  means  of  every  one. 

Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy;  containing  a 
Critical  Exposition  of  the  Principal  Phenomenon  and 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Leicester  Ambrose 
Sawyer,  A.  M.  New  York :  Paine  &  Burgess,  60  John 
street. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  merits  of  this 
work,  though  W9  have  heard  it  highly  spoken  of  by 
critics  who  are  mor^  conversant  with  its  merits.  In 
our  next  number  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  review 
of  the  book,  that  will  do  justice  to  its  merits. 

J.  W.  &  N.  Orr,  75  Nassau  street,  have  published  a 
neat  litde  book  on  Swimming,  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  engravings. 

Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  112  Fulton  street,  have  issued 
Blackwood,  filled,  as  usual,  with  valuable  and  inter- 
esting articles. 

The  above  books  may  all  be  found  on  sale  at  the 
store  of  Wm.  Taylor  &  Co.,  No.  2  Astor  House. 


The  New  Up-Town  Booestork.  We  have  been 
looking  in  lately  at  this  bijou  of  an  establishment  rr^ 
cendy  opened  at  638  Broadway,  by  Heniy  Kemot,  for 
several  years  past  so  well  known  to  the  visitors  and 
purchasers  at  Wiley  &  Putnam's.  We  found  in  -liis 
store  an  exceedingly  rare  collection  of  all  the  choicest 
books  that  have  been  published  of  late  years  in  this 
country  or  Great  Britain.  It  is  worth  one's  while  to 
give  him  a  call,  if  it  be  only  to  look  at  this  splendid 
collection  of  illustrated  works  and  gems  of  art.  He 
has  published  one  of  tlie  most  complete  catalogues  to 
be  found  in  the  city,  that  must  in  itself  prove  a  valua- 
ble reference  to  persons  possessing,  or  about  purchas- 
ing hbraries.  If  you  want  a  scarce  book,  Keinot  is 
the  gentleman  to  pit)cure  it  for  you,  or  tell  you  where 
it  is  to  be  had,  if  at  all.  He  has  a  large  list  of  book 
catalogues  of  all  the  principal  libraries  in  the  country, 
— ^this  will  be  found  a  great  accommodation  to  tlic  cit- 
izen or  stranger.  His  own  catalogue  gives  the  price  of 
the  books— an  exceeding  convenience.  Bf»idea  this, 
Mr.  Kemot  is  an  accomplished  bibUographer,  and  is 
certain,  from  his  gentlemanly  qualities,  to  make  a  host 
of  inends  in  his  new  location.  The  "  Upper  Ten 
Thousand"  must  acknowledge  his  presence  among 
them  by  an  overflow  of  thanks  and  good  ofiSces. 
**  Where  can  I  get  [such  a  book],"  inquires  a  lady. 
At  Kemot's.  A  gentleman  asks,  "  Has  [such  a  book] 
been  published  in  this  country  1"  I  really  do  not  know 
—Kemot  will  tell  you. 


Plates  for  August.  We  have  piit  in  the  hands  of 
the  engraver,  for  our  next  number.  Mount's  fine  paint- 
ing of  "  The  Dance  of  the  Haymakers."  It  was  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Academy  last  summer,  and  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attenticin.  It  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  three  other  plates  of  a  miacellaneoas  charac- 
ter, engraved  in  a  very  superior  manner.  Another  of 
Dbas's  paintings  is  under  way  for  the  September  num- 
ber, and  several  other  valuable  and  popular  subjects 
are  secured  forsuooeeding  issues. 
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THE    FATAL    WISH. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 


NLESS  a  man  be  veiy  hard- 
ened in  crime  and  conscience, 
1  he  most  certainly  shudder  al 
I  the  Eight  of  a  prison  door  i  and 
the   clank   of  holts   and   bars 
that  put  the  seal  of  doom  upon 
his  libertj  must  jar  despair- 
ingly  on  bis  nerves.      Even 
the  sight  of  a  policeman  con- 
jures up   unpleasant   images, 
and  the  citizen  gazes  t 
outer  walls  of  a  prison 
may  imagbe  a  crow  in  a 
Geld  would   look  at  o 
those  stuffed  effigies  that  the 
Wt  sticks  up  here  and  there  to  frighten  the 
^predators  from  his  premises. 

There  is  BODietbing  wooderfuUf  deficient  in  our 
pnwn  discipline  that  aiittle  legislation  and  small 
*ip«i9e  might  remedy.  If  A  enters  a  false^om- 
plainl  against  B.  which  causes  the  klter  to  be 
"irown  into  prison,  B  has  his  remedy  in  prosecu- 
•*»  for  Use  imprisonment.  If  the  slate  is  the 
"•ajwty  offended  against,  it  has  a  right  to  accuse 
B.  on  the  slightest  drcumstantial  evidence,  of 
fflwder — orders  hie  arrest  and  imprisonment,  waits 
IK  own  time  for  an  ezara'' alion,  and  finally, 
■ben  DO  ground  remains  o  ich  to  real  an  ac- 
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cusation,  B.  is  discharged  Iir»m  his  noisome  cell 
to  go  about  his  business  if  be  chooaea,  and  no  re- 
paration or  apology  is  made  bim,  for  all  that  he 
has  suffered  in  loss  of  liberty  or  reputation— do, 
be  goes  back  into  the  world  with  the  stain  of  hav. 
ing  been  once  arrested  on  a  suspicion  of  murder, 
and  he  must  submit  to  be  stared  at  by  the  sage 
Maybes,  who  guess,  and  wonder,  and  think 
strange.  This  is  wrong.  The  State,  in  making 
arrests,  should  be  responsible  for  the  sagacity  of 
its  agents  and  officers.  Ad  innocent  man  should 
be  paid  roundly  for  waiting  in  prison,  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sovereign  people.  Justice,  then, 
would  not  wait  to  take  its  "  hasty  plate  of  soup" 
before  the  prisoner  had  an  examination,  and  that 
so  delicately  that  the  wonder  loving  public  would 
cease  to  be  continually  ciammed  with  horrors. 
But  one  might  almost  as  well  hope  for  the  mille-  ' 
nium  as  to  look  for  reformation  in.onr  cods  of 
laws;  the  crumbs  fall  too  rich  and  fast  from  the 
public  table  for  the  jack-daws  of  the  law — lb« 
iltifoggera  and  two-penny  lawyers  of  our  ciliea 
ever  to  allow  us  to  hope  for  any  reformation  in 
ir  tribunals ;  consequently  all  written  complainta 
e  but  so  much  waste  of  paper — an  much  sacri- 
e  of  time.  I^et  us  now  visit  Ashdale  in  his 
prison,  where  he  had  been  sent  on  stronger  eyi- 
dencelhan  suspiuon. 
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It  was  past  midnight,  and  in  a  cell  beneath  the 
ground  floor  of  the  prison,  seated  on  a  narrow 
plank,  that,  with  a  little  straw,  composed  the  bed 
of  the  prisoner,  was  Frank  Ashdale,  a  prey  to  his 
own  gloomy  reflections.    No  glimmer  of  light 
ever  visited  his  narrow  room,  and  the  walls  were 
damp  and  mouldy  with  the  nnxious  sweat  of  the 
earth.    A  fitting  place  was  it  for  reflection,  and  so 
thought  Frank  as  he  reviewed  the  incident  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune.    There  was  but 
one  pang  that  goaded  him  almost  to  despair — he 
feared  that  the  blow  he  had  struck  his  adversary 
had  proved  fatal,  and  his  last  words,  as  he  fell, 
'<God!  be  has  stabbed  me!"  rang  like  a  bell- 
peel  in  his  ears.     <*  Only,"  cried  he  aloud,  '*  only 
tell  me  that  he  is  not  dead — that  I  am  no  murderer 
— and  I  care  not  for  the  rest !"    A  blanket  had 
been  given  him  as  he  was  thrust,  like  a  wild 
beast,  into  his  cell — a  filthy  thing  that  would  have 
disgraced  a  stable  blanket,  but  it  proved  in  the 
end  very  acceptable  to  our  prisoner.     Nature, 
after  all,  is  hot  the  most  stubborn  thing  in  the 
world,  and  after  an  hour  or  two,  Frank  made  up 
his  mind  that  under-ground  complaints  were  of 
no  avail ;  he  began  to  get  tired^  and  grew  sleepy, 
so  he  measured  out  with  his  hands,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  bunk  for  the  purpose  of  lying 
down ;  then  he  was  puzzled  in  what  manner  to 
bestow  his  blanket — whether  to  put  it  on  him,  or 
under  him,  or  around  him,  or  roll  it  up  and  place 
it  under  his  head  for  a  pillow — he  tried  in  fact  all 
these  ways,  neither  ot  which  suited  him ;  and 
then  he  discovered  all  at  once  that-lie  was  not 
without  company — ^rats  were  running  hither  and 
thither — over  his  head  and  under  it,  and  across 
his  feet — scampering  one  after  another,  squealing, 
playing,  fighting — a  perfect  pandemonium  of  rats 
— and  then  poor  Ashdale  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
rest  for  that  right.    He  was  afraid  to  He  down  and 
sleep ;  he  had  known  of  prisoners  having  been 
killed  by  rats — aye,  in  New  York,  such  things 
had  happened,  and  nobody  wondered  at  it — no 
one  had  a  right,  of  course,  to  ask  why  such 
things  were ;  prisoners  must  look  out  and  not  let 
the  rats  kill  them.    Frank  never  had  a  fit  in  his 
life,  but  he  thoughf— Suppose  such  should  be  the 
case  now  ?    So  he  rolled  his  blanket  up  into  a 
weapon  to  fight  rats  with,  and  he  sat  upon  his 
bunk  the  reminder  of  the  night,  dashing  right 
and  left,  front  and  rear,  and  the  rats  scampered 
and  squealed,  and  the  prisoner  had  a  right  glori- 
ous revel  till  morning,  which  he  knew  by  the  rat- 
tle of  carts  in  the  street,  and  a  stir  overhead,  had 
spread  her  glories  over  the  city.     He  waited  a 
long  time  after  the  bustle  of  the  day  commenced, 
before  he  heard  any  indication  of  being  remem- 
bered, and  then  the  door  of  his  cell  was  unlocked, 
and  a  grim  looking  head  peered  in,  the  features 


illumined  by  the  stump  of  a  candle ;  and  then 
a  hand  thrust  in  a  wooden  noggin  of  water,  in 
wftich  swam  a  half  pint  dipper,  and  a  tin  plat« 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  bread. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Frank,  in  a  melancho- 
ly voice. 

"Your  breakfast,*'  replied  the  grim  looking 
head. 

« Is  that  all  you  allow  a  prisoner  here  ?*'  asked 
Frank. 

**  Unless  he  pays  for  it  ?"  was  the  short  an- 
swer. 

"  Can  I  have  what  I  want  by  paying  for  it  ?'* 
again  asked  Frank. 

'*  Anything  to  eat,*'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Then,"  said  Frank,  brightening  up  a  little, 
*'  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  bring  me  two  soft 
boiled  eggs,  a  little  toast,  and  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee." 

The  man  disappeared,  and  in  a  short  time  re- 
turned with  the  order,  and  Frank  made  a  very  re- 
spectable breakfast  notwithstanding  the  rats. 

The  man  looked  in  again  on  him  in  about  half 
an  hour. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  am  in  here  for  ?"  asked 
Frank. 

**  Assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill,"  said 
the  man. 

"  But  I  didn't  kill  him  ?"  said  Frank,  half  in 
query,  half  in  exclamation,  as  though  afraid  to 
receive  an  answer,  but  yet  determined  to  know^ 
the  worst. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  man.  "  It  didn't  amount  to 
much,  I  guess ;  for  one  of  the  officers  has  been  to 
see  him  this  morning,  and  he  found  him  eating 
his  breakfast,  and  he  told  the  officer  that  it  was 
his  own  fault,  and  he  hoped  nothing  would  be 
done  about  it." 

*•*  I  give  the  poor  devil  credit  for  more  good 
sense  than  I  thought  he  possessed,"  said  Frank, 
springing  up  with  an  ecstacy  of  good  feelings. 
"  There,  you  old  Cerebus,  is  a  dollar  for  your 
good  news." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "Do  you 
want  to  send  for  a  friend  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,"  replied  Frank.  "  I  had  ra- 
ther wait  and  see  if  any  of  my  friends  will  come 
and  see  me  without  sending  for  Ihem." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  sir,"  exclaimed 
the  turnkey,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The*  first  day  of  his  imprisonment  proved  a 
melancholy  one  to  Ashdale.  His  only  visitors 
were  a  troublesome  lawyer'  and  two  newspaper 
reporters.  There  is  no  denying  but  that  he  did 
feel  the  neglect  of  his  friends, and  translated  every 
sound  into  the  announcement  of  a  familiar  face. 
The  lawyer  of  course  wished  to  be  retained  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  two  reporters 
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asked  for  a  detail  of  tiie  circumstances  that  led 
to  our  friend's  being  stowed  away  in  limbo,  but 
Frank  bestowed  the  first  with  an  assurance  that 
he  should  be  his  own  counsel,  and  the  latter  gen- 
tlemen bade  him  good  bye  on  his  assurance  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  use  ungentle  means  for 
their  expulsion.  The  most  tedious  day,  however, 
will  wear  away,  and  the  night  brought  with  it  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  ofie's  horrors — the  same 
solitary  watch — the  same  encounter  with  rats, 
with  the  solitary  exception  that  he  was  vouch- 
safed ^he  use  and  advantages  of  a  filthy  lamp ; 
but  even  in  this  there  was  an  inconvenience,  for 
it  nearly  filled  his  cell  with  its  black  smoke, 
though  its  glimmering  light  afforded  him  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  half  a  score  of  lusty  vermin 
that  he  had  stiffened  with  his  blanket. 

It  is  only  by  experience  and  by  degrees  that  a 
man  learns  the  uses  of  adversity.  Experience  is 
a  rage  teacher.  There  were  many  little  comforts 
that  Fr^nk  might  have  added  to  his  cell  had  he 
have  known  that  asking  would  have  procured 
them.  When  the  man  brought  him  his  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  Afhdale  remarked  that  his 
couch  of  straw  and  dirty  blanket  were  not  tha 
most  inviting  things  in  the  world. 

"  Oh  you  may  have  as  good  a  bed  as  you  please 
by  sending  to  some  of  your  friends,**  said  the  man. 
"  We  never  denies  nobody  nothing  that  they  can 
get  in  reason  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
prison." 

**  Why  did  you  not  tell  roe  this  when  I  was 
first  put  in  this  miserable  hole,"  said  Frank,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Well,  I  thought  as  how  as  you  was  a  lawyer, 
you  ought  to  know  these  ere  things  as  well  as  the 
best  of  us.  ^  Besides,  how  did  I  know  but  you 
preferred  to  sleep  on  straw,  and  as  to  rats,  why, 
lor*,  sir,  we  never  minds  'em.  A  rat  is  an  inno- 
cent cretur  if  you  don't  touch  him,  and  I  don't 
koo\v  as  he'd  bite  then.  Why,  there  was  a  lady 
locked  in  here  once  for  a  week,  and  she  cared  no 
more  for  the  rats  than  she  did  for  the  old  boy 
himself,  and  that  wa'n't  much,  let  me  tell  you." 

•*  What  was  she  imprisoned  for  ?"  inquired 
Frank. 

**Only  killing  her  lover,"  grinned  the  man. 
"  She  got  jealous  I  b'lieve,  and  followed  him  to 
another  house,  where  she  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  He  never  said  nothing  after  it,  except 
*  Damn  you !'  and  fell  stone  dead  upon  the  floor." 

•*  And  what  was  done  with  the  woman  ?" 

'*  Put  in  here,  as  I  told  you.  Bat  she  didn't 
stay  only  a  week.  She  contrived  to  bonow  a 
pair  of  scissors  of  a  friend  that  came  to  see  her, 
and  when  she  had  gone  she  stabbed  herself 
right  through  and  through,  and  I  found  her  dead 
in  the  morning  on  that  same  bunk,  looking  as 


calm  and  as  placid  as  a  lamb,  only  the  rats  had 
eaten  off  one  side  of  her  face  and  a  part  of  her 
nose.  If  it  hadn't  have  been  for  the  scissors 
which  she  held  in  her  hands  we  wouldn't  have 
known  but  what  the  rats  had  committed  the  sui- 
cide themselves.  So  you  may  think  yourself  re- 
markably lucky." 

**  1  do,  indeed,"  said  Frank.  "  Though  I  hope 
to  be  excused  from  sleeping  on  this  bunk,  if  I  am 
compelled  to  stay  in  this  place  another  night." 

•"  Never  fear,"  said  the  man.  "  Your  examina- 
tion will  take  place  to-day ;  bail  will  be  offered 
you,  and  if  you  have  any  friends,  you  may  sleep 
where  you  please  to-night." 

"  Friends,  again !"  exclaimed  Ashdale,  con- 
temptuously. "  But  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for 
I  don't  wonder  at  their  not  seeking  me  in  such  a 
miserable  place  as  this — I  cannot  entertain  them 
as  I  or  they  would  wish.  I  have  neither  sofas, 
carpets,  books,  cards  nor  wine,  though  I  suppose 
these  would  be  given  me  by  condescending  to  ask 
for  them  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  turnkey ;  ''but 
I  expect  not." 

•«  Not  if  I  pay  for  them  ?" 

"  Hem  !  Why — that's  as  it  may  be ;  perhaps 
you  might,  and  perhaps  you  might  not,  though 
money  do€S  make  a  difference  sometimes." 

**  1  know — I  know  it.  It  is  the  Aladdin's  lamp 
that  never  ceases  to  produce  all  you  desire  as  long 
as  you  rub  it." 

**  That  is  a  lamp  I  never  hearn  on,"  said  the 
turnkey.    "  It  must  be  mighty  convenient." 

Saying  this  the  fellow  withdrew,  and  the  bolts 
of  the  rusty  lock  grated  harshly  on  the  ear  of  the 
prisoner.  The  gloom  of  his  cell  seemed  increased 
tenfold,  for  in  his  situation  there  is  companion- 
ship in  the  meanest  of  our  species,  and  Frank 
was  in  no  mood  to  commune  with  himself.  He 
was  not  long,  however,  to  be  left  alone,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  he  heard  steps  approaching,  the  bolts 
of  the  lock  were  withdrawn,  and  the  turnkey 
again  showed  his  face  for  the  piU3>ose  of  intro- 
ducing a  visitor. 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Ashdale,"  said  the  new 
comer,  "  to  find  you  in  quarters  so  uncomfortable, 
and  still  more  sorry  for  the  rashness  that  caused 
your  translation  from  light  to  darkness." 

**  Do  you  come  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing 
me  ?"  asked  Frank,  a  little  annoyed. at  his  visitor's 
tone  and  manner.  "  I  thought  that  was  left  for 
my  judge." 

"  I  did  not,"  said  the>gentleman.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  You  should  recognize  me.  I  come  as  a 
friend." 

The  little  light  that  glimmered  into  his  cell  had 
not  allowed  Frank  to  see  the  features  of  the 
speaker.    Taking  (he  lantern  from  the  hands  of 
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the  turnkey,  be  held  it  close  to  the  face  of  his 
visitor,  and  found*  him  to  be  no  other  than  bis 
fiiend,  Mr.  Brown;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he 
had  procured  an  advance  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
on  the  testimony  of  his  being  the  heir  of  Hugh 
Drim]ple.  Frank  clasped  his  hand  warmly,  and 
he  felt  emotions  arising  in  his  breast  that  he 
thought  had  been  sunk  forever. 

"♦•This  is  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed. *•  Perhaps  with  the  least  cause,  you  are 
the  first  person  who  has  visited  me  since  I  have 
been  :here,  if  I  except  this  faithful  guardian," 
pointing  to  the  turnkey. 

•*  I  henrc  done  nothing  out  of  the  way  of  hu- 
man nature,'*  said  Mr.  Bruwn.  *' I  should  have 
seen^you  sooner,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  come  with- 
out "being  the  bearer  of  good  news.  In  the  first 
place  I  have  been  to  see  the  person  with  whom 
your  difficulty  occurred.  His  wound  is  of  trifling 
moment,  and  he  feels  heartily  ashamed  of  him- 
self. His  family  blame  him  as  the  originator  of 
the  quarrel.  His  father  tells  him  that  he  has  acted 
the  part  of  a  coward  and  a  bully,  and  forbids  him 
to  prosecute  on  pain  of  his  serious  displeasure — 
that  the  disgrace  of  the  afiair  will  fall  entirely  on 
iiimself,  and  expose  him  to  the  public  as  a  con- 
temptible blackguard." 

"  Which  the  public  already  know,**  said  Frank. 

«*  His  sister,**  continued  Mr.  Brown,  "  is  inter- 
ested in  the  case,  and  declares  that  if  he  don*t  let 
it  rest  where  it  is  she  will  never  speak  to  him 
again.  She  is  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  says  if  you 
had  not  have  resented  the  insult  which  her  bro- 
ther imposed  upon  you,  it  would  have  shown  you 
wanting  in  the  dignity  of  manhood.  The  affair 
will  be  hushed  up  as  much  as  possible :  no  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  you  will  be  examined  in  an 
hour,  no  one  will  appear  against  you — at  the 
worst  you  will  be  set  at  liberty  on  slight  bail, 
^ffliich  I  will  give,  and  that  will  probably  be  the 
•end  of  the  affair.  This  man  has  orders  to  remove 
you  for  the  present  to  a  more  comfortable  room, 
where  you  wUl  have  plenty  of  light  and  whole- 
some air.*' 

••  And  where  he  won't  have  to  fight  rats,"  said 
the  turnkey,  looking  at  Frank  as  roguishly  as  a 
grim  looking  head  is  capable  of  looking. 

••  I  am  sure,**  said  Ashdale,  ••  I  shall  have  no 
objections  to  the  latter  arrangement,  so  the  sooner 
I  have  more  comfortable  apartments,  the  better 
shall  I  be  pleased." 

«« Then  you  will  please  follow  me,**  said  the 
turnkey,  and  the  party  left  the  dark  cell  and  ascen- 
dcd  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs  to  an  upper  apart- 
ment, where  Frank  was  comfortably  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Brown  bade  him  a  good  bye,  with  the  assur- 
tn^  {Sit  he  would  be  in  readiness  for  his  security, 
"Tve^f  }pg  n  ,^P«  that  the  disagreeable  business 


would  be  settled  in  time  to  allow  him  his  compa- 
ny at  dinner. 

*<  The  incident  which  led  to  this  unfortunate 
business,'*  said  he,  "  has  not  lessened  you  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  tempt 
an  impulsive  and  quick  tempered  man  with  an 
outrageous  and  indecent  insult — one  guilty  of  the 
act  must  naturally  run  his  own  risk  of  the  conse- 
quences— ^he  must  not  call  upon  the  law  to  pro- 
tect him  from  retaliation.  Between  you  and  I,  I 
am  afraid  if  every  man  was  to  act  consistent  with 
the  character  of  a  gentleman,  the  professors  of 
law  would  be  compelled  to  seek  other  meafts  to 
procure  themselves  a  livelihood.  Mind,  I  do  not 
sustain  you,  or  hold  you  blameless,  in  the  affair 
with  your  adversary,  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
know  what  other  remedy  you  had.  You  were 
unequal  to  cope  with  him,  in  muscular  strength 
or  the  science  of  the  ring.  It  seems  plain  that  he 
sought  to  draw  you  into  an  encounter  with  him- 
self, surrounded,  as  he  was,  by  his  friends.  Your 
only  chance  was  to  free  yourself  from  their  as- 
sault in  the  manner  you  did.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathize  with  your  situation,  at  the  same 
time  you  very  narrowly  escaped  the  brand  of  a  mur- 
derer. You  were  in  the  first  instance  to  blame  in 
putting  yourself  in  a  situation  to  excuse  his  be- 
havior to  you.  Your  own  folly,  or  perhaps  van- 
ity, sowed  the  first  seed  from  which  has  sprung 
this  abundant  harvest.  A  gentleman  will  always 
comport  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  the 
spleen  of  the  most  quarrelsome.  You  must  ex- 
cuse my  plainness — ^I  am  your  friend,  and  speak 
plain." 

**  1  appreciate  your  motives,  if  I  cannot  endorse 
your  phiiopophy,"  said  Ashdale.  '*  If  a  prize- 
fighter assaults  me,  I  am  at  liberty  to  put  him  in 
the  position  of  an  armed  man.  He  has  the  use 
of  weapons  that  I  know  nothing  about.  I  will 
not  run,  neither  will  I  stand  and  be  disfigured  by 
his  blows.  Of  course  you  understand  what  I 
consider  as  my  reserved  rights,  or  method  of  de- 
fence ?•• 

"I  see  the  drift  of  your  argument,"  said  Mr. 
Brown ;  *'  but  you  likewise  knew  that  the  law 
asks  you  to  retreat  until  you  are  cornered,  and 
call  for  assistance,  if  such  is  to  be  obtained." 

*•  The  law  requires  me  to  be  a  coward,"  replied 
Ashdale,  tartly. 

*'  It  has  a  right  to  require  of  you  the  character 
of  a  good  citizen,"  said  his  friend. 

"  Our  good  citizens  are  but  poor  examples,  at 
the  best.  It  is  hard  to  practise  in  our  hot  mo- 
ments what  we  teach  in  our  cool  ones." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "this  is  a 
subject  that  ailment  cannot  profit.  Public  dis- 
cussion would  be  of  no  advantage,  and  unanswer- 
able points  might  be  advanced  on  your  side,  that 
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would  prove,  if  carried  out,  injurious  to  the  health 
of  public  morality.    Let  us  drop  the  subject." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Frank. 

The  parties  separated  with  mutual  expressions 
of  good  will  on  both  sides.  The  examination 
took  place  in  aiv  hour  afterward.  The  whole  af&ir 
was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  common  assault,  the 
burden  of  the  offence  bearing  on  the  first  ofiender. 
No  regular  complaint  had  been  entered.  Frank's 
opponent  refused  to  appear — said  his  wound  was 
a  mere  scratch.  The  prisoner  was  reprimanded 
and  discharged  tpithotU  bail.  In  fact  no  distinct 
proof  was  elicited  that  Aflhdale  had  wounded  his 
adversary  at  all.  He  was  congratulated  warmly 
by  his  friends,  and  departed,  once  more  at  liberty, 
to  dine  with  his  friend  Brown,  according  to  agree* 
ment 

CHAPTER  VIL 

h*  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  a  certainty  of  any- 
thing, disappointment  is  so  constant  an  attendant ; 
and  if  suck  were  not  the  case  onr  pleasures  would 
lose  one  half  their  merit  It  is  folly  to  set  onr 
hearts  too  warmly  on  any  anticipation  of  future 
gratification,  the  sun  that  comes  glowing  out  of 
the  bine  horizon  of  the  morning  is  so  apt  to  hide 
its  evening  beams  in  a  cloud.  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  Barneys  had  already 

waited.half  the  day  of  Ashdale's  expected  arrival 
m  PhiladelpWa:  iro  r^..:-^^  vlt*  «*  .^„^ 


sank  into  tke  bosom  of  night  wtdi  no  signs  of 
their  invited  gnest  Mr.  Bnrney  got  fidgety,  Mrs. 
B.  thonght  it  was  **  foolish  to  ooant  much  on  ths 
whims  of  a  young  man,"  and  Ellen,  if  anything, 
grew  more  gay  and  noisy  as  boar  after  boor  pass- 
ed away,  each  one  lessening  the  probability  of 
Ashdale's  s^pearanee.  She  ceased  practising  her 
new  mnttc,  and  nude  her  piano  ring  with  her  old 
accastoaed  aira.  As  the  evening  wore  away  the 
few  friends  that  had  been  invited  by  the  family  to 
give  a  welcome  to  their  guest,  departed  one  by 
one,  and  left  Mr.  Bumey  and  his  lady  to  wonder 
whatoonld  he  the  cause  of  Airiidale's  non-appear- 
ance. 

"A  giddy  yoang  fellow,  probably,"  sighed 
Mrs.  B.,  **  who  does  not  regard  the  honor  of  a 
promise.'  He  will  be  likely  to  come  when  he 
gets  ready." 

"  Don't  talk  foolish,  wife,"  said  her  husband. 
'*  Yon  are  always  hatching  up  something  ngainst 
persons  whose  notions  do  not  exactly  chime  with 
your  ideas  of  puietilioJ 

But,  Mr.  Barney— 

But,  Mrs.  Bumey,  it  is  of  no  uae  for  us  to 
discuss  the  subject  any  further.  When  Mr.  Ash- 
dale  does  come  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  explain 
to  your  satisfaction  wjiy  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance according  to  promise.    There  are  a  thou- 
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sand  sensible  reasons  why  he  might  not  have  left 
New  York  this  morning." 

**  Well,  well,  I  can  only  say  that  you  had  bet- 
ter make  your  business  with  him  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  him  return  to  New  York  among  his 
companions.  Take  my  word  for  it,  he  is  a  harem 
scarem,  good  for  nothing  fellow." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  B.,  you  are  a  fool- 
ish old  woman." 

**  Now  are  you  not  ashamed,  Mr.  Bumey.  I 
am  sure  I  am  not  as  old  as  yourself,  and  you 
know  that  you  are  not  forty  till  next  March." 

"  Forty.seven,  wife,  forty-seven  ;  and  w^e  were 
both  born  in  the  same  month,  unless  your  birth 
was  falsely  entered  in  your  mother's  bible." 

*'  You  are  always  contradicting  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Burney,  pettishly.  **  I  shall  leave  you  and  Ellen 
together,  and  you  can  contradict  each  other  as 
much  as  you  please."  And  the  matron  left  the 
room,  and  retired  to  her  own,  apartment  Mr. 
Burney  and  his  daughter  thought  of  nothing  to 
converse  about.  The  ill  temper  of  Mrs.  B.  had 
thrown  a  shadow  over  their  feelings.  They  sat 
together  a  half  hour  without  exchanging  a  word,' 
until  Ellen  began  to  yawn,  when  her  father  throw- 
ii^  down  a  book  that  he  had  been  reading,  told 
her  she  had  better  go  to  bed,  which  fatherly  ad- 
vice she  followed  with  true  obedience.  He  did 
not  sit  long  alone,  but  taking  a  light,  he  followed 

in  the  directicm  pointed  out  by  the  retreat»»»<r  *-»— 
or  n»  y^i>»^„>  ^^mnMf^  spouse  a  short  time  be- 
fore. 

The  folbwmg  morning  found  the  family  stir- 
ring at  an  early  hour,  they  having  slept  away  all 
their  ill  humor  of  the  previons  evening.  Mr. 
Bumey  ate  his  breakfast,  and  departed  for  his 
office,  having  made  up  his  mind  not  to  spare  fur- 
ther thought  about  Ashdale,  oonelading  of  oouEse 
that  he  woidd  leave  New  York  at  his  own  con- 
venience, and  without  unreasonable  delay.  The 
mother  and  daughter  passed  away  the  tine  in  tiieir 
own  way.  Noon  came,  and  still  no  tidings  of 
Ashdale.  Ellen  went  out  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  a  friend.  Toward  night,  however,  Mr.  B«r- 
ney  came  into  the  parlor  where  his  wife  was  sit- 
ting, with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  wearing 
a  most  grave  and  solemn  countenance.  Without 
speaking  a  word,  he  sat  down,  unfolded  the  paper, 
hemmed  slightly,  crossed  his  legs,  and  commenced 
reading  as  follows : 

*'  A  very  serious  affray  took  place  last  evening 
in  one  of  our  fashionable  refectories.  A  wild  and 
reckless  young  fellow,  whose  position,  as  the  son 
of  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  wenlthy  mer- 
chants, should  teach  him  the  rules  of  decency, 
assaulted  a  young  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Ash- 
dale, by  throwing  a  glass  of  liquor  in  his  face  for 
the  whim  of  a  bet.    Words  and  blows  enaaed. 
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which  finally  led  to  our  fashionable  rowdy's  being 
stabbed  in  the  shoulder  by  Ashdale.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  the  wound  was  serious,  if  not 
mortal,  but  we  are  happy,  for  the  sake  of  the 
young  person  inflicting  the  blow,  to  leafii  that  the 
consequences  are  slight.  Ashdale  is  imprisoned, 
awaiting  an  examination.  Bail  will  be  offered,  if 
necessary,  though  we  think  the  wounded  man 
will  not  cause  any  complaint  to  be  entered." 

"  There,  Mrs.  Bumey,  you  have  now  the  cause 
why  our  expected  guest  did  not  arrive.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  got  into  an  unpleasant  scrape." 

*•  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  B.,  that  you  are  altogether 
too  hasty  in  inviting  a  person  of  whose  character 
you  were  altogether  ignorant,  to  share  the  hospi- 
talities of  your  family.  I  am  sure  if  he  had  been 
a  proper  man,  he  would  not  have  been  in  a  situa- 
tion  to  be  insulted  by  an  individual  who'isin  the 
habit  of  visiting  drinking  houses.** 

•*  That  is  woman's  philosophy,  to  a  T."  said 
Mr.  Bumey. 

"  It  is  true  philosophy,  nevertheless,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Burney,  and  if  you  take  my  advice, 
you  will  transact  your  business  with  this  Mr. 
Ashdale  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  far  outside 
the  precincts  of  your  own  family  as  convenient." 

**  Mrs.  Burney,  you  are  always  so  very  ultra 
in  your  opinions.  We  have  already  invited  Mr. 
Ashdale  to  stop  with  us  during  his  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia.    He  will  no  doubt  be  but  'on  bail,  as  I 

cannot  imagine  his  onence  lu  wo  uu|Kuuonabie, 
and  we  cannot,  of  course,  retract  our  invitation.-" 

*'  But  at  least  will  he  not  have  delicacy  enough 
to  stay  away  after  what  has  occurred.  I  suppose 
you  likewise  intend  that  Ellen  shall  receive  him 
as  you  first  pjoposed  r 

'*  Mem !  Ellen,  I  hope,  is  a  girl  of  sense.  We 
have  not  heard  yet  the  particulars  of  the  a&ir.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  Ashdale  can  excuse  himself  for 
his  conduct." 

**  I  can*t  see  how  a  man  can  excuse  himself  for 
stabbing  his  fellow." 

**  There  may  be  cases  where  circumstances  are 
extremely  palliating.  However,  neither  of  us 
will  be  likely  to  gain  anything  by  our  discus- 
sion." 

Mr.  Bumey  threw  the  paper  on  the  table-  and 
left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Bumey  went  to  look  after 
tea. 

They  had  not  been  absent  from  the  room  many 
minutes  before  Ellen  entered.  Throwing  off  her 
shawl,  she  sat  down  upon  the  sofa  with  a  sigh 
that  indicated  fatigue.  Seeing  the  paper  on  the, 
table  she  took  it  up  and  commenced  reading.  Al- 
most the  first  paragraph  that  met  her  eye,  was^e 
one  which  her  father  had  re^d  but  a  few  minutes 
before  to  Mrs.  Burney.  A  slight  flush  of  the 
cheek  was  perceptible  as  she  perused  the  incident 


relative  to  Ashdale's  encounter  and  imprisonment. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  for  Ellen  not  to  think 
of  the  young  gentleman  with  interest,  since  her 
thoughts  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  into  that 
channel  by  the  direction  of  her  father,  and  the 
letter  from  her  friend.    That  interest  of  course 
was  not  lessened  by  believing  that  Ashdale  was 
the  genuine  heir  of  Mr.  Drimple,  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  whose  will  had  thrown  a  shade  of  ro- 
mance around  him.    She 'was  young  and  impul- 
sive, and  she  believed  that  she  could  easily  under-  . 
stand'  why  a  man  should  use  a  weapon  to  protect 
himself  against  the  assaults  of  a  professed  bully. 
She  never  thought  of  the  moral  influence  that  a 
few  such  examples  would  have  upon  the  commu- 
nity— she  forgot,  if  such-  things  were  counten- 
anced, that  a  precedent  would  be  established  that 
would  lead  to  the  most  serious  results.    Youth  is 
ever  too  warm  to  weigh  causes  and  effects  in  a  just 
balance — not  from  a  particular  fault  of  nature — 
but  from  an  over-thovightless  generousness  of 
feeling,  that  prompts  them  to  avenge  injuries  as 
soon  as  committed,  and  to  excuse  the  same  m 
others.    In  short,  Ellen  came  to  this  coneiusion — 
if  Ashdale  was  so  grossly  insulted  by  a  person  of 
superior  strength  or  pugilistic  skill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  him  into  an  encounter,  he  was  jus- 
tified in  using  the  first  weapon  that  came  to  his 
hand,  to  protect  himself  against  maletreatment. 

After  she  had  nondei*''  «•"— •  \  „*  -,*^  *.«wifc»  «*tA 

...«^  i«««vci«u  minutes  upon  tne 

circumstances,  her  parents  entered  the  room. 

'*  Well,  Ellen,"  said  her  father,  "  what  do  yoa 
think  of  the  news  P  for  I  perceive  you  have  been 
reading  the  paper." 

**  Very  unfortunate,  indeed,"  replied  Ellen, 
«  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  other- 
wise." 

*<  How  very  unlike  your  mother.  Ashdale  is 
ruined  in  her  opinion,  unless  he  accomplishes 
something  akin  to  a  miracle  to  gain  her  good 
opinion." 

'<  Ellen  is  only  a  child  yet,"  said  her  mother. 
«  A  little  experience  will  teach  her  a  world  of 
knowledge." 

^  I  shall  try  to  avoid  that  kind  of  knowledge 
that  lessens  ray  opinion  of  human  nature,"  raid 
Ellen.  **  Generous  natures,  according  to  your 
standard,  are  not  so  abundant,  that  we  should 
allow  prejudice  to  annihilate  the  few  that  yet  lin- 
ger, among  us  as  beacon  lights  to  guide  us  from 
the  dark  valley  of  bigotry." 

**  1  hope,  Ellen,"  said  her  moAer,  **  you  do  not 
mean  to  take  sides  with  Ashdale  ?*' 

**  I  mean  not  to  condemn  him  until  he  has  been 
tried  by  public  opinion." 

<*  You  are  right,  Ellen,"  said  her  father,  "  and 
as  your  mother  does  not  agree  with  us  on  this 
subject,  we  had  better  drop  it  until  we  are  pos- 
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sessed  of  the  particalars.  I  think  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  resalt.  We  shall  see  him  shortly,  know 
the  whole  story,  and  then  we  can  judge  for  oar- 
selves." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  on  the  very 
day  that  the  Burneye  received  tiie  intelligence  of 
Frank's  imprisonment,  he  dined  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Brown.  He  was  gratified  by  Mr.  Brown's 
justification  of  the  act  that  led  to  his  temporary 
suspension  of  liberty,  and  on  the  same  afternoon 
he  departed  for  Philadelphia,  having  received  the 
oongratnlation  of  his  friends,  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  his  difficulties.    But  his  chiefest 

pleasure  was  in  rceiving  a  letter  from  young 

folly  exonerating  him  from  any  blame  in  the  afiair 
that  had  been  bmuglit  about  by  his  own  incivility, 
and  apologizing  very  handsomely  for  the  insult 
that  had  been  ofeed.  This  note  Frank  waa  care- 
ful to  preserve.  He  atrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  morning  after  his  departure,  and  presented 
himself  at  an  early  hour  at  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ney,  who,  considering  circumstances,  received 
him  quite  cordially.  Some  conversation  occurred 
respecting  his  late  difficulties,  that  induced  Frank 
to  show  Mr.  Bumey  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  his  late  adversary.  This  settled  the  ques- 
tion at  once.  Mr.  Burney  shook  him  by  the 
haad,  congratulated  him  upon  his  good  fortune, 
aod  ooneladed  by  asking  him  to  his  house,  leav- 
ing word  at  the  office  that  he  was  engaged  for  the 
day. 


«*^«^^^«<^%«^»»^^*»M«.MMM^ 


THE   MERCER'S   WIFE. 

CUAFT£B  L 
THE    Tn  ANSMITTATION. 

£  who  has  looked  into  Stow  or 
any  other  writer  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  London  (if  he  be  a 
Cockney,  we  will  not  suppose 
he  has  not),  will  learn  that  in 
jays  of  yore,  Bucklersbiiry 
was  inhabited  by  dealers  in 
drugs  and  simples.  But,  like 
all  other  localities  of  the  great 
metropolis,  it  has  changed  its 
aspect,  and  all  trades  exiat  or 
thrive  where  the  herbs  and 
'<  'pothecaries'  stuff"  once 
wasted  their  fragrance.  'T  is 
true*  that  one  warehouse  of 

this  description  still  remains  (we  know  not  whe- 
ther it  has  descended  from  father  to  son  since 
Stow  wrote),  at  the  comer  of  Barge  Yard ;  but 
there  is  no  other  establishment  of  the  kind,  that 


we  know  of,  in  this  neighborhood.  Bucklers- 
bury  is  now  noted  for  its  eating-houses,  which 
are,  we  believe,  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  in 
London.  There  is  also  a  coffee  house  y'deped 
the  Imperial,  where,  with  every  comfort,  a  lun- 
cheon, a  dinner,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  may  be  obtained 
'*  upon  the  most  honorable  terms,"  and  in  a  stjfle 
of  neatness,  not  to  say  luxury,  at  which  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  marveled.  What  would  not 
have  **  glorious  John,"  in^o,  we  are  told,  dined 
at  a  threepenny  ordinary,  said  of  and  felt  at  such 
a  place  as  this  I  Even  **  honest  Ben"  might  have 
felt  more  at  his  ease,  and  left  us  no  fewer  of  his 
fancies.  We  have  always  been  friends  to  these 
establishments,  first,  because  they  afford  rest  and 
refreshment  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  to  those 
whose  avocations  compel  them  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  city ;  and  secondly,  because 
they  have  taught  young  men  to  be  content  with  a 
cup  of  wholesome  coffee  and  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  instead  of  seeking  excitement  in  the 
bottle.  Though  our  nature  is  social,  essentially 
social,  we  abhor  drunkenness  from  our  very  soul, 
and  therefore  we  say,  long  live  those  establish- 
ments where  the  cup  may  be  had  that  "  comfort- 
eth  the  braine  and  helpeth  digestion." 

But  (lest  the  reader  should  imagine  that,  like 
George  Morland  who  painted  out  his  stle-house 
scores,  we  have  run  up  a  score  at  the  Imperial, 
and  are  writing  a  puff  for  the  proprietor,  to  get 
ourselves  out  of  the  debt),  we  must  leave  modern 
Bucklersburyand  tell  our  friends  something  about 
it  **  ages  agone." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  there  stood 
in  Bucklersbury,  a  few  doors  from  the  end  of 
Walbrook,  an  ancient  house,  with  an  ornamented 
gable,  surmounted  by  a  weathercock.  Its  upper 
stories  jutted  over  the  footpath,  and  its  windows 
on  the  ground-fioor  were  well  defended  by  stout 
iron  bars.  Besides  these  precautions  of  the  occu- 
pant, the  shutters  were  always  kept  closed  barred, 
and  the  door  was  upon  all  occasions  first  opened 
with  a  chain  attached  to.it,  in  order  that  the  visi- 
tor, if  an  unwelcome  one,  might  be  excluded  if 
desirable  or  expedient.  Here  dwelt  Moses  Lyons, 
a  remnant  of  the  scattered  tribe  of  Israel.  Why 
he  was  suffered  to  dwell  there,  was  perhaps  best 
known  to  some  of  the  aldermen  and  spendthrifts 
of  that  day.  At  any  rate,  he  was  permitted  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Bucklersbury,  instead  of  among 
the  people  of  his  own  nation,  in  the  quarter  allot- 
ted to  the  Jews  in  London.  Moses  had  all  the 
rapacity  and  cunning  of  his  tribe ;  but  could  now 
and  then  do  a  kind  act  even  to  those  whose  reli- 
gion he  disdained,  and  who  held  him  in  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence. 

At  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  while  the 
bells  were  ringing  for  even-song,  a  youth  of  slen- 
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der  frame,  dad  like  a  page  of  that  period,  with  a 
hood  of  parple  velvet,  and  a  jerkin  of  the  same 
color,  hose  of  murrey- colored  serge,  and  long 
piked  shoes,  came  tripping  down  Backlersbnry, 
flourishing  his  light  staff,  and  affecting  the  air 
coxcombical.  From  the  embroidered  belt  with 
which  he  was  girded,  hnnga  short  broad  weapon 
resembling  a  wood-knife,  and  underneath  the  belt 
*W8s  stufied  a  small  elongated  hag,  the  two  ends  of 
which  seemed  loaded  with  something  which  was 
certainlj  heavy,  if  it  was  not  valuable.  The 
youth  proceeded  direct  to  the  house  of  Moses 
Lyons,  and  rapped  with  his  staff  on  the  door. 
liie  summons  was  not  heeded,  for  Moses  was 
often  annoyed  by  **  runaway  knocks^  from  the 
*prentioe8  and  idle  bo3rs  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  knocking  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
at  length  a  small  wicket  was  opened  in  the  huge 
door,  and  a  visage  appeared  of  such  surpassing 
and  disgusting  ugliness,  such  a  libel  on  the  human 
face  divine,  that  the  young  man  recoiled  before  it. 
It  was  Rachael,  the  Jew's  housekeeper. 

"What  want  ye.*"  queried  the  beldame,  in  a 
tone  that  was  anything  hut  inviting. 

**  Thy  master,**  was  tie  laconic  reply. 

**  What  would  ye  have  with  him  this  evening  ? 
he  hath  gone  to  his  bed,  and  will  not  be  disturb- 
cd." 

••  Humph  !"  said  the  youth,  tapping  nervously 
with  his  heel  on  the  ground,  "that's  unlucky, 
mine  ancient  portress ;  but  say  I  have  a  pavm,  a 
jewel  of  price." 

Instantly  the  hideous  face  disappeared,  the  huge 
chain  which  helped  to  secure  the  door  was  heard 
to  fall,  and  sundry  bolts  creaked  and  groaned. 
Immediately  after,  the  door  opened  slowly,  and 
the  page  entered,  the  bolts  and  chain  being  again 
put  in  requisition,  as  it  closed  upon  him. 

Hobbling  along  the  gloomy  passage,  and  beck- 
oning the  page  to  follow  her,  old  Rachael  bade 
him  wait  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  a  room 
which  she  entered.  A  moment  after,  he  was  ush- 
ered into  the  presence  of  Moses  the  usnrer,  who, 
seated  at  a  table,  was  busily  employed  in  making 
entries  in  a  large  account  hook  with  huge  black 
clasps. 

"  Well,  what  ish  it  you  want  thish  late  hour," 
inquired  the  usurer,  eyeing  the  page  with  a  scru- 
tinizing glance. 

"  I  want  money,  Moses,"  said  the  youth,  with 
an  embarrassed  look,  "and  men  say  jrou  have 
plenty — ^that  a  legion  of  angels  are  at  your  bid- 
ding.** 

**  The  world  ish  fond  of  falsehoods,  young  man. 
I  am  not  rich :  I  am  old  and  poor ;  hut  what  have 
you  got  in  that  leetle  bag  ?'* 

The  page  drew  forth  the  bag  from  under  his 
girdle,  and  emptied  its  contents  upon  the  table — 


sundry  costly  rings,  a  gold  chain,  a  rich  carcane 
of  jewels,  and  a  clasp  set  with  laige  rubies. 

"  I  would  fain  exchange  these  baubles  for  coin," 
said  he. 

The  Jew's  eyes  ^ere  instantly  fixed  on  these 
articles  of  bijouterie,  and  counting  them  over,  he 
a^ked  his.  visitor  whether  he  wished  to  pledge  or 
dispose  of  them  at  once. 

"  Give  me  what  thou  canst  for  tbem,"  said  the 
page,  "  my  master  hath  no  farther  need  of  ttiem : 
he  needa  the  current  coin.** 

"What  moneys  does  he  want  for  then  f  in- 
quired the  M  fellow,  wifli  the  chaiactevistic  cau- 
tion of  his  face. 

"  Fifty  gold  nobles,**  replied  the  page. 

"Fifty  gold  nobleshr  echoed  the  Jew  with 
feigned  surprise,  thou^  he  well  knew  the  articles 
before  him  were  worth  half  as  ranch  again,  "yoar 
master  ish  mad,  young  mans." 

"  Very  likely,**  observed  the  ^oge  dryly ;  "  but 
he  wants  fifty  nobles  for  those  ornaments,  nefer- 
theless." 

But  I  cannot  give  such  a  sum." 
Then  I  can  try  some  Christian,  who  hath  a 
conscience,"  and  the  youth  began  to  gather  up  the 
diierent  objects,  and  deposit  them  agedn  in  his 
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I  will  give  yon  forty- five  nobles,"  said  Moses, 
*'  and  a  basilard  of  fine  almain  work  loi  thyself, 
to  boot." 

The  Jew  thought  this  last  ofler  would  he  sc/cn- 
cher — be  had  often  used  the  same  means  with  the 
servants  and  retainers  of  those  who  had  stood  in 
the  like  need,  and  he  was  therefore  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  bad  not  gained  bis  prant  in 
this  instance.  But  he  had  little  time  to  marvd  at 
the  youth's  honesty,  and  seeing  him  deposit  the 
last  article  in  the  bag,  he  hastily  took  from  an 
iron  chest  a  hag  ol  gold,  and  began  to  fumble 
with  the  string  with  which  it  was  tied,  muttering 
to  himself  all  the  while,  "  Feefty  noblesh !  feefty 
noblesh !  it  ish  a  ransom  for  an  earl." 

The  page  watched  him  closely,  as  he  oonnted 
out  the  broad  pieces,  and  observed  with  a  smile 
that  he  had  only  given  forty-eight. 

"  Ah !  plesh  my  shoul,**  exclaimed  the  Isradite, 
drawing  forth  two  more  pieces,  and  adding  them 
to  the  heap,  "  I  am  getting  old,  my  eyesh  are  bad, 
young  man." 

"  They  will  prove  a  measuring  cast  with  thy 
conscience,  Moses,"  said  the  youth ;  and  placing 
the  nobles  in  his  bag,  he  tucked  it  under  his  girdle 
and  departed. 

CHAPTER  u. 
THE     RXKCONTRE. 

Trc  page,  on  regaining  the  street,  heard  the  bolts 
and  bars  again  creaking  under  the  hand  of  the 
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Jew's  housekeeper,  who  never  wished  him  good 
even,  but  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  that  her  master 
had  dispatched  him  so  promptly.  He  bounded  up 
Bucklersbury  with  a  light  step,  and  was  just  pass- 
ing into  the  Chepe,  when  the  narrow  entrance  of 
the  street  was  darkened  by  a  figure  at  which  the 
page  '•  startled  like  a  guilty  thing."  It  was  now 
twilight,  but  he  quickly  recognized  the  features  of 
the  sober-clad  citizen  who  was  advancing  toward 
him.  To  a  casual  passenger  the  tremor  which 
shook  the  young  man's  frame  might  appear  like  a 
fit,  and  so  indeed  it  was ;  but  no  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  His  heightened  color  changed  to  ashy 
paleness ;  his  knees  smote  each  other,  and  sup- 
porting himself  on  his  light  staff,  he  seemed  to 
gasp  for  breath. 

"  Hey  dey !"  cried  the  sober-looking,  and  grave- 
ly-clad citizen,  advancing  toward  the  trembling 
figure,  whom  his  presence  had  so  much  alarmed. 
'*  You  are  ill,  young  sir  !  prithee  take  my  arm  for 
awhile,  and  move  into  the  Chepe,  where  the  air 
is  fresher." 

The  page  hurriedly  pulled  his  hood  over  hi? 
face  and  spoke  not,  but  he  waved  his  hand  and 
shook  his  head,  in  a  manner  that  indicated  his  un- 
willingness to  accept  the  offer  of  assistance. 

••What!  you  refuse  to  take  the  arm  of  an 
honest  citizen  !  thy  betters  have  leant  upon  it  ere 
now,  young  roan." 

Still  the  youth  remained  silent,  and  with  his 
head  averted.  The  citizen  smiled  bitterly,  and 
again  addressed  him. 

••  Why,  what  ails  thee,  young  man  ?  does  my 
presence  offend  ?  I  wot  not  that  there  was  aught 
terrible  in  Matthew  Fitz-Amold — prithee  throw 
off  thy  hood,  and  this  fit  will  leave  fhee  in  a 
trice." 

As  he  spoke,  he  laid  one  hand  on  the  youth's 

shoulder,  and  with  the  other  made  an  attempt  to 
undasp  his  hood ;  but  the  page,  evidently  alarmed 
at  his  pertinacity,  freed  himself  in  an  instant,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger.  Master  Arnold,  ap- 
parently startled  at  this  demonstration,  recoiled 
from  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and  at  the  seme 
moment  a  voice  saluted  him  in  no  very  courteous 
accents. 

*•  How  now,  gaffer !  what  has  the  youth  done 
to  ofend  thee  ?" 

The  citizen  turned,  and  beheld  the  person  who 
bad  accosted  him — a  tall,  elegant  figure  gaily  ap-> 
paraled,  and  girt  with  a  handsome  broad  belt 
susfaining  a  sword  and  dagger.  The  half  hood! 
whidi  he  wcHe  was  of  scarlet  richly  embroideiedj 
and  set  off"  the  dark  locks  which  clustered  about 
his  temples.  His  complexion  was  pale,  bat  faiat 
eye  was  bright  and  piercing;  and  abeautifuUy 
formed  aquiline  nose — a  rare  feature  in  an  EngUshi 
face— contributed  dignity  to  a  countenance,  which 


many  a  city  dame  had  considered  passing  comely. 
Sir  Mark  Courtenay  was,  in  fact,  the  handsomest 
man  within  the  city  gates,  and  it  must  also  be  said 
to  his  shame  that  he  was  the  most  vicious.  He 
had  wasted  a  princely  fortune  in  riot  and  debau- 
chery, and  had  for  sometime  been  living,  to  use 
a  modern  phrase,  **  on  his  wits ;"  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  in  a  manner  no  one  knew  pre- 
cisely how.  Wealthy  men  of  rank  had  long  since 
discarded  him ;  and  the  citizens,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  ill- inclined  to  brook  his  haughty  tem- 
per ;  but  enough  of  Sir  Mark  and  his  qualities  for 
the  present.  The  citizen  whom  he  had  addressed 
so  rudely,  was  not  a  man  to  be  bullied ;  he  had  in 
his  youth  been  a  soldier,  and  was  a  roan  of  stal- 
wart frame  and  tried  courage :  he  replied  to  the 
uncivil  words  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  in 
a  manner  that  indicated  something  more  than  mere 
indignation. 

"  Ho  !  good  Sir  Poppinjay !  dost  thou  set  thy 
feathers  at  me?" 

••  Ay,  Sir  Mercer !"  was  the  reply ;  ••  'gainst 
thee  or  thine — let  the  boy  pass ;  what  has  he  dcme 
to  merit  thy  rudeness  ?" 

"He  is  a  graceless  gangrel,"  said  the  citizen, 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage ;  "  and  thou — art  an 
ass,  and  I  will  crop  thy  ears  if  thou  art  malapert.** 

The  knight  laughed  aloud,  but  it  was  a  forced 
laugh,  and  his  left  hand  mechanically  clutched  the 
scabbard  of  his  sword,  as  if  to  prepare  for  an  en- 
counter which  he  saw  was  inevitable. 

••  Ha !  by  the  mass !"  cried  he,  ••  thou  art  mad, 
sir  mercer.  Ass  though  I  be,  I  will  not  be  ridden 
by  a  cuckoldy  lout  like  thyself.  What  the  good 
day,  are  we  to—" 

The  remainder  of  his  speech  was  cut  short  by 
the  violent  gestures  of  Master  Fitz-Am(^d,  whose 
rage  seemed  to  have  reached  its  climax,  at  this 
last  epithet.  His  gray  eyes  flashed  fiercely  on  the 
gallant  who  had  uttered  it,  and  then  on  the  page, 
who  stood  a  mute,  though  by  no  means  nncon- 
oemed  spectator  of  the  brawl.  At  length  his  iie 
found  vent  in  a  torrent  of  incoherent  abuse,  which 
he  crowned  by  spitting  in  Courtenay's  handsome 
face.  This  was  enough :  swords  were  unsheath- 
ed in  an  instant,  and  several  ineffectnal  blows 
were  exchanged.  The  weapons  clashed,  sharply, 
and  the  page  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.  Suddenly, 
several  citizens  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  ^t 
by  the  noise  of  fighting,  entered  Bucklersbury ; 
and  the  foremost  of  them,  unidieathing  his  sword, 
stmck  in  between  the  oombatantB,  and  prevented 
farther  mischief. 

••  Unhand  me,  and  let  me  cut  the  dog's  throat," 
cried  iltz-Amold,  who,  foaming  and  struggling 
in  the  grasp  of  his  friend  and  neighbor  Peter 
Neave,  of  the  West  Cheap,  seemed  by  no  means 
jtoised  with  this  interruption.    •*  Unhand  me,  I 
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say — I  would  slay  my  brother  for  that  vile 
word  ;'*  but  his  friend  held  him  fast,  while  Cour- 
tenay,  who  had  been  released  from  the  hands  of 
the  others  upon  a  promise  that  he  would  not  re- 
new the  combat,  sheathed  his  sword  and  adjusted 
his  apparel. 

**  We  shall  meet  again,"  said  he,  in  a  calm  tone, 
to  his  antagonist. 

*'  The  blessed  Virgin  grant  me  that  boon !"  cried 
the  mercer,  **and  if  I  don't  humble  thy  saucy 
crest,  I  pray  heaven  mine  may  be  forever  laid 
low." 

The  knight  uttered  not  a  word  in  reply,  but 
making  a  very  significant  and  provoking  gesture 
to  the  enraged  citizen,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  leisurely  down  Bucklersbury. 

CHAPTER  III. 
THE    DISCLOSURE. 

The  crowd  which  had  been  drawn  together  by  the 
scuffle  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  quickly 
dispersed,  and  Master  Neave  led  his  friend  and 
gossip  into  the  Chepe,  anxious  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in 
the  bight  of  the  tumult,  the  page  had  decamped 
no  one  knew  whither.  Master  Fitz-Arnold  re- 
plied to  his  friends  questions  by  monosyllables 
only ;  but  when  Neave  stopped  at  his  own  door, 
he  readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  supper. 

Neave  was  a  rigid  bachelor,  but  a  good -hearted 
fellow,  and  as  the  two  friends  sat  at  supper,  it 
was  evident  that  some  secret  grief  gnawed  the 
heart  of  Matthew  Fitz-Arnold :  he  ate  not,  spoke 
not,  but  sighed  incessantly.  At  length  Neave 
pushed  his  trencher  from  before  him,  and  looking 
inquiringly  m  the  fftce  Qi  his  friend,  thus  address- 
ed him: 

''Matthew  Fitz* Arnold,  my  honored  friend, 
what  mean  these  meagrims  ?  you  sigh  like  a  lover, 
though  more  vehemently,  but  you  have  passed 
the  age  for  such  follies,  and  art,  besides,  wedded 
to  a  woman  whom  most  men  account  exceeding 
fair — you  have " 

Here  Neave's  address  was  suddenly  stopped ; 
he  observed  that  Fitz- Arnold's  lip  quivered,  and 
that  he  touched  utwittingly  upon  a  disagreeable 
subject;  but  ere  he  could  change  the  theme,  the 
mercer  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  like  a  school- 
boy. 

The  tears  of  bearded  men  are  of  all  others  the 
most  distressing.  The  8ont>w  and  the  tears  of  in- 
fancy are  transient,  and  those  of  women  are  hut 
as  the  heat  drops  of  a  summer's  day-HSOon  dried 
and  soon  forgotten.  Far  different  are  those  which 
relieve,  while  they  convulse  the  proud  and  un- 
yielding heart  of  man.  So  thought  Peter  Neave ; 
and  as  he  witnessed  his  friend's  grief,  the  tears 


stood  in  his  own  eyes^    Neave's  astonishment, 
however,  was  fully  as  great  as  his  sympathy. 

"  Why,  neighbor  Fitz-Arnold!  why  my  hon- 
ored friend  and  gossip  !"  cried  he,  "  what  means 
this  fit  ?    I  never  saw  a  tear  in  thy  eye  before." 

The  mercer  responded  by  a  deep  and  long  drawn 
sigh.  "  Neave,"  said  he,  "  I  am  the  most  wretch- 
ed of  men !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  friend  Matthew,  you  rave — ^this  is 
but  a  fantasy — some  witch  hath  charmed  ye.*' 

"  Ay,  witch  indeed !"  screamed  the  mercer, 
starting  up,  and  pacing  hurriedly  to  and  fro. 
"  Wicked  and  wanton,  as  she  is  fair  and  winning ! 
Peter  Neave,  I  was  once  happy,  and  had  a  virtn- 
ous  wife — ^I  am  now — (he  crashed  a  bitter  oath) 
what  that  vile  coxcomb  styled  me :  and  you,  you 
Neave,  stepped  between  me  and  mine  enemy." 

**  I  thought  it  a  common  street  brawl,  and  you 
know  well  that  these  poppinjays  are  always  fa- 
vored, let  the  quarrel  end  as  it  may,"  remarked 
Neave,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  was  not 
pleased  at  the  reflection.  "  Sam  Basing  was  fined 
three  marks  for  ruffling  with  one  of  these  gentry 
last  Shrovetide,  and  lost  his  thumb  to  boot" 

'<  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  marks,"  cried 
Fitz-Arnold,  "to  have  cleft  the  knave  to  the 
chine ;  but  we  shall  meet  yet.  Neave,  Neave, 
thank  the  saints  thou  art  a  bachelor." 

Here  Fitz-Arnold  grasped  his  friend's  arm  tight- 
ly, and  his  voice  fell  until  it  reached  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper. 

"  Saw  ye  a  boy  in  the  crowd  to-night  ?"  he 
asked. 

"Ay,  gossip,  he  had  a  purple  hood;  a  fair 
stripling,  with  a  lady  face ;  at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  me ;  but  there  was  little  light,  ye  wot." 

"  Whither  did  he  fly  r 

**  Of  a  truth  I  cannot  tell :  I  took  no  qiecial 
note  of  him." 

<*  That  boy — ^that  page  wu  a  tooman  P*  said  the 
mercer,  vehemently. 

Neave  gave  a  prolonged  whe — ^w !  and  muttered 
something  about  the  city  being  scandalized  by 
such  doings. 

<*  Thou  hast  more  to  marvel  at,"  said  the  mer- 
cer ;  "  that  vnman  wu  thy  friends  wife — wu  Is- 
abd  FitZ'Amoldr 

Neave  looked  awfully  blank  at  this  strange  an- 
nouncement; but  recoTering  from  the  surprise 
which  it  had  occasioned  him,  he  ejaculated,  **  It 
cannot  be,  gossip ;  thou  art  dreaming." 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  so,"  exclaimed  Fitz- 
Arnold,  as  his  eyes  again  swam  widi  tears, 
"  prove  to  me  that  it  is  a  cheat  upon  my  senses, 
and  I  will,  wealthy  though  I  be,  exchsmge  all  I 
possess  for  a  pedlar's  pack,  and  a  light  heartj 
hut,  no,  no,  no,  't  is  too  true,  Neave ;  all  I  have 
heard  is  confinned.    Yet,  beshrew  me  if  I'm  not 
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ashamed  of  these  tears  for  the  loss  of  one  so 
woKhless.  Revenge  is  still  left  me,  and  revenge 
I  will  have,  though  I  die  in  achieving  it." 

"  I  would  fain  believe  that  thou  art  deceived," 
said  the  goldsmith.  "  You  will  bring  the  gallant 
who  has  done  you  this  shame  before  the  mayor  ?*• 

"  No,  Neaye,"  said  the  mercer,  in  a  cool  deter- 
mined tone,  brushing  away  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
doublet  the  tear  that  still  lingered  on  his  cheek, 

I  will  not  proclaim  my  shame  at  Cross  or  Con- 
duit; I  will  meet  the  villain  who  has  robbed  mc 
of  that  I  valued  most,  and  carve  my  vengeance  on 
his  brazen  front,  or  meet  the  death  I  now  covet — 
I  am  resolved.  Hearken : — I  have  learnt  all  from 
my  wife's  maid.  My  good  name  is  dishonored, 
and  my  valuables  converted  to  the  use  of  that  vile 
felon.  This  day — this  very  evening — my  grace- 
less partner,  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  pledged 
with  a  Jew  in  Bucklersbury,  sundry  trinkets, 
which  I  valued  highly.  Her  Leman,  who  dared 
not  be  the  bearer  of  them,  hovered  about  the  neigh 
borhood — oh  that  the  crafty  rogue  had  conveyed 
them  thither  himself !— Well,  mark  :  I  met  the 
wife  of  my  bosom  in  that  unseemly  garb — she 
quailed  like  the  partridge  when  the  hawk  hangs 
in  the  air — but  I  feigned  not  to  know  her.  A 
grevous  fit  o'ertook  her,  and  I  proffered  my  arm, 
when,  on  the  instant,  up  came  my  enemy — thou 
knowej?t  the  rest." 

the  heart  like  a  true  friend.  Fitz-Arnold  thus 
unburdened  himself  of  the  grievous  load  that  had 
oppressed  him  for  some  days  past  Neave  en- 
deavored to  console  him ;  but  like  Bachael,  he 
nfnaed  to  be  comforted,  and  shortly  quitted  his 
friend^s  house,  with  reiterated  vows  of  vengeance, 
00  the  author  of  his  unhappiness. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
THS    DOUBLE    TRIAL. 

While  Fitz-Arnold  sat  with  his  friend,  his  guilty 
putner,  in  the  belief  that  her  disguise  was  im- 
penetrable, hurried  through  the  stpeetsii^an  agony 
of  grief  and  shame ;  but  she  had  gone  too  far  to 
abandon  the  designs  she  meditated,  and  trusted  to 
W  reaching  home  before  her  husband.  This  she 
accomplished.  A  small  door  at  the  rear  of  a 
Sood]y  house  in  Aldermanbury,  hastily  opened 
^th  a  key  which  she  drew  from  "her  bosom,  and 
faabel  Fitz-Arnold  reached  her  chamber  unperceiv- 
ed  by  all  in  the  house,  except  her  maid,  who  was 
instantly  in  attendance. 

"Oh  Madge,**  said  the  dame,  throwing  herself 
into  a  large  arm  chair,  and  gasping  for  breath — 
"  /  have  seen  my  husband  P* 

She  unclasped  her  hood,  and  drawing  from  her 
^,  her  \ofk%  dark  tresses  descended  over  her 


shoulders,  while  her  flushed  cheek  and  dilated 
eye,  told  how  fierce  a  storm  agitated  her  heaving 
bosom.  Fatigue,  fright,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
fate  of  those  she  had  left  engaged  in  mortal  com- 
bat, combined  to  complete  her  bewilderment. 

"  Be  calm,  madam,*'  said  the  damsel,  *'  prithee 
be  calm,  and  shift  this  strange  gear — my  master 
will  return  anon.'* 

"  Calm,  didst  thou  say,  wench — 't  is  impossible ! 
he  may  not  return  again,  I  left  him  blade  to 
blade,  and  foot  to  foot  with  Courtenay ;  oh  that 
I  could  know  the  issue  of  the  brawl.  He  may  be 
slain — Courtenay  may  be  slain — and  I — I,  Madge, 
am  wretched,  though  safe  and  beyond  suspicion." 
She  shed  a  torrent  of  scalding  tears,  and  then,  as 
if  relieved  by  them,  began  deliberately  to  divest 
herself  of  the  unseemly  garb  she  had  assumed. 

Like  all  tale  tellers,  when  they  bring  their  cha- 
racters into  a  scrape,  we  are  her6  compelled  to 
say,  that  we  must  leave  much  to  the  imagination 
of  our  readers,  who  will  therefore  be  pleased  to 
picture  to  themselves,  according  to  their  several 
fancies,  the  lamentable  situation  of  Mistress  Fitz- 
Arnold.  £he  had  forfeited  forever  her  good  name, 
and  spumed  the  affection  of  a  worthy  man,  for  a 
worthless  coxcomb,  whose  only  recommendation 
was  a  pleasing  address  and  a  handsome  figure. 
She  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  her 
folly  and  wickedness.  To  think  on  the  probable 
issue  of  the  combat,  the  death  of  either  of  the 
combatants,  was  madness.  Should  Courtenay 
fall,  she  would  then  be  bereft  of  the  man  for 
whom  she  had  sacrificed  every  consideration.  On 
the  contrary,  should  her  husband  be  overpowered 
by  his  more  youthful  adversary,  she  would» 
though  unwittingly,  be  implicated  in  his  destruc- 
tion. Her  uncertainty  in  this  respect  was,  how- 
ever, soon  relieved ;  she  had  scarcely  assumed  her 
appropriate  attire,  when  the  noise  of  Fitz- Arnold's 
arrival  caused  her  heart  to  leap  within  her  bosom 
Courtenay  must  then  have  fallen  /  She  descended 
to  meet  her  husband  in  a  small  room  below,  where 
supper  had  been  laid. 

The  mercer  sat  in  his  large  carved  high-backed 
arm  chair,  and  though  his  look  was  calm,  the 
nervous  tapping  of  his  foot  on  the  oak  floor  was 
not  unobserved  by  his  wife.  He  raised  his  head 
on  her  entrance,  and  his  rigid  features  assumed  a 
look  of  stem  severity.  The  lady  attempted  to 
speak,  but  her  tongue  refused  to  articulate,  and 
she  sunk  into  a  chair. 

"How  now,  mistress!"  cried  Fitz-Arnold, 
"  what  ails  you  ?" 

*<  I  am  faint,  sweetheart,"  said  the  guilty  wife, 
as  her  ^le  face  gradually  assumed  a  still  more 
pallid  hue :  agony  had  stiffened  her  usually  bright 
and  handsome  features  into  the  rigidity  of  marble, 
and  the  heart  of  Fitz-Araold,  much  as  she  had 
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caused  him  to  suffer,  almost  relented  when  he  saw 
the  awful  change  in  that  lovely  countenance :  her 
eyes  became  fixed  and  glassy,  and  her  very  lips, 
— ^those  bright  pouting  lips,  which  but  three  years 
agone  had  pronounced  the  vow  of  eternal  love 
and  constancy,  became  blue,  like  those  of  a  corpse. 

"  She  believes  her  Leman  dead,"  thought  the 
mercer — "  »t  is  for  him  she  feels — I  will  torment 
her  yet;*'  and  the  spark  of  compassion,  which 
had  been  kindled  for  a  moment  in  his  bosom,  was 
quenched  forever  by  that  bitter  reflection. 

Meanwhile,  his  wretched  wife,  making  an  effort 
to  recover  her  composure,  endeavored  to  divert 
attention  from  herself. 

**  Husband,  dear  husband,"  said  she,  •*  you 
seem  ill  at  ease." 

"  I  am,"  said  the  mercer,  with  bitter  emphasis. 

"  You  are  jshafed  and  weary  ? 

«•  I  am." 

**  Who  has  angered  you^ 

Here  mistress  Fitz-Arnold  rising  from  her  seat, 
advanced,  and  laid  her  small  white  trembling 
hand  upon  her  husband*s  shoulder. 

*•  I  have  had  a  ruffle  with  a  strangSr  in  Buck- 
lersbury,"  said  the  mercer. 

Holy  mother !  and  you  are  hurt  ?" 
No,  i'  faith ;  /  am  returned  scathless ;  but  it 
IS  not  so  with  mine  adversary." 

"  Hast  thou  slain  him  then  ?"  she  inquired  with 
startling  earnestness. 

"  I  believe  so,"  repli**!  niz -Arnold,  raising  his 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  uttered  the  words, 
when  his  wife  fell  heavily  at  his  feet,  as  if  struck 
by  lightning. 

<*  What  ho !  Madge  !  Walter !  Sam !  help  !-— 
your  mistress  is  dead !"  shouted  the  mercer,  snatch- 
ing up  the  senseless  form  of  his  wife  from  the 
floor,  and  violently  ringing  a  bell  which  stood  on 
the  table.  His  two  apprentioes  and  the  maid 
rushed  into  the  room  in  alarm,  and  while  they 
endeavored  to  revive  their  mistress,  the  citizen 
paced  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  apartment,  a 
prey  to  a  tbousami  conflicting  feelings.  Isabel 
Fitz-Arnold  was  borne  to  her  chamber  in  a  state 
of  utter  insensibility,  from  which  she  did  not  re- 
cover until  several  hours  afterward. 


CHAPTER   V. 
THE    FLIGHT. 

Matthew  Fitz-Arnold  was  not  naturally  an  an- 
feeling  man,  but  insult  had  steeled  his  heart :  he 
felt  that  he  had  received  an  injury  beyond  repara- 
tion :  his  domestic  peace  had  been  invalled,  and 
his  wife's  affections  forever  estranged  from  him : 
he  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  the  fool  and  the  knave : 
he  knew  his  feUow-citizens  would  flout  him  when 


his  shame  was  published  to  the  world ;  yet  all 
this  was  but  light,  when  he  thought  on  the  effect 
which  his  feigned  tale  of  Courtenay's  death  had 
produced  upon  his  guilty  partner — that  thought 
seared  his  brain,  and  rendered  him  insensible  to 
remorse  or  pity.  Like  all  peaceably-disposed  men, 
when  once  roused,  he  was  difficult  to  appease ; 
and  if  his  rage  did  not  at  once  burst  upon  his 
wife,  it  was  only  because  he  meditated  some  deep 
and  direful  plan  of  vengeance.  Isabel  Fitz-Arnold 
had  yet  to  learn  that  her  husband  knew  of  her 
infidelity ;  she  trusted  to  her  maid,  who,  however, 
by  threats  and  promises  of  reward,  had  been  in- 
duced to  disclose  everything.  Every  act  of  her 
mistress  was  duly  noted  and  related  to  the  mercer, 
who  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  bis 
enemy. 

A  calm  bright  evening  had  succeeded  a  warm 
sultry  day,  and  the  sun,  still  lingering  above  the 
horizon,  glared  on  the  housetops  and  weather- 
cocks of  the  little  town  of  Acton.  The  roaring 
of  the  smith  forge  in  the  High-street  had  ceased, 
and  the  begrimed  Cylop  himself  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  his  smithy,  conversing  with  one  or  two 
of  his  neighbors.  The  subject  of  their  gossip  is 
not  recorded,  but  doubtless  it  partook  of  the  same 
character  with  that  of  such  confabulations  at  the 
present  day.  The  canversazione  was  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted  by  the  passing  of  some  stran- 
^oi>«,  <««>kvai  wo  uiuot  pause  iu  uescnne,     fiSiUe  Dy 

side  rode  a  man  of  handsome  and  gallant  aspect, 
and  a  lady,  whose  face,  half  hidden  as  it  was  by 
her  wimple  and  gorget,  yet  showed  a  pair  of  eyes 
of  surpassing  brightness.  Behind  them,  on  ra- 
ther a  spare-looking  horse,  rode  a  boy  with  a 
saucy-looking  face,  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  long 
light  hair  :  he  had  change  of  a  large  leathern  bag, 
or  valise,  which  was  strapped  to  the  saddle,  and 
he  stared  impudently  at  the  towns-people,  and 
leered  at  the  windows  as  he  passed  along.  The 
travelers  did  not  halt  in  the  town,  but  seemed  ra- 
ther anxious  to  proceed  onward ;  yet  their  transit 
was  not  unobserved. 
**  Thejf  are  a  gallant  couple,"  said  the  smith. 

"  Pll  venture  a  pottle  they^  runaways,"  ob- 
served his  neighbor,  the  baker ;  *'  did  ye  mark  the 
lady's  downcast  look  as  she  rode  along,  and  bo^w 
proudly  the  man  of  her  choice  bore  himself."* 

"  Ay,  marry,"  rejoined  the  smith ;  "  a  man  may 
well  be  proud  when  he  has  such  a  sweet  face  to 
travel  by  *6  side — God  speed  them,  say  !.*• 

'*  Amen,  goodman  smith,"  said  the  town  crier, 
as  he  joined  the  group,  **  Amen,  say  I,  an'  they 
be  honest ;  but  what  if  the  dame  be  another  man's 
wife,  eh, gossip?" 

«  Go  to,  Sam,"  said  the  baker;  "  with  thy  far- 
del of  suspicions — ^heaven  help  thee»  when  thou 
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art  married :  an*  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  not  be 
thy  wife  to  'scape  purgatory." 

**  Wert  thou  my  wife,  I  would  discipline  thee 
with  a  hazel  rod,**  said  the  crier ;  "  I  would  make 
thee  serve  me  on  thy  knee,  and  thou  should'st 
always  ^tyle  me" 

"  Ass!*^  cried  the  baker;  and  there  was  a  loud 
iaugh  at  the  interpolation. 

"Wear  the  as8*s  hoofs,"  muttered  the  function* 
ary.  "  Wert  thou  my  wife,  I  say,  I  would  make 
thee  as  tame  and  gentle  as  a  pet  lamb,  under  my 
discipliue.  Thou  should'st  stand  at  my  chair 
hack  while  I  fed,  and  thou  should'st  provide  me 
with" •     • 

"  A  pair  of  nobler  antlers !"  again  interrupte'd 
the  baker,  when  the  deep  voice  of  the  smith 
chimed  in. 

"  Peace,  gossips,"  said  he,  "  this  is  idle  pas- 
time—I marvel  who  those  travelers  may  be  j  but 
here  comes  old  Thomas  the  sexton :  I  saw  him 
peering  at  them  as  they  passed  the  church  yard. 
Ho !  master  Thomas,  thou  art  death's  chamber- 
lain, but  thou  hast  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the 
liTiiig.  What  think'st  thou  of  those  travelers 
who  passed  scarce  half  an  hour  hence  ?" 

"  Think,"  replied  the  old  man,  his  gray  eyes 
twinkling  beneath  the  tufts  of  white  hair  which 
overshadowed  them,  "think,  why  that  they  be 
runaKwy*."' 

"  I  could  ha'  sworn  it !"  cried  the  baker ;  *'  the 
lady's  eyes  were  cast  downward,  and  she  raised 
them  bat  once  to  look  upon  her  companion." 

*'  She  was  passing  fair,"  continued  the  sexton, 
"  and  the  gallant  was  a  proper  man,  and  comely 
to  look  upon  ;  but  the  boy  who  followed,  would 
become  the  gallows  well ;  '  Thy  garden  is  full  of 
weeds,  old  sir,'  cried  he,  as  he  saw  me  digging  in 
the  church  yard,  'thy  labor  is  ill  bestowed.' 
'Heaven  send  thee  a  coverlid  of  grass,  young  cois- 
trel,  when  thy  race  is  run,'  quoth  I,  at  which  he 
grinned  like  a  babion." 

"  It  was  a  saucy-looking  urchin,  truly,"  said 
the  smith :  *'  if  the  proverb  be  true,  *  like  master 
like  man,'  he  follows  a  bold  spirit ;  but  who  have 
wehere.?" 

As  the  smith  spoke  a  cloud  of  dust  was  ob- 
served at  the  entrance  of  the  High  street,  and  four 
horsemen  advanced  at  full  speed :  they  halted  be- 
fore the  smithy. 

"  Good  friends,"  said  the  leader,  who  was  no 
odier  than  Matthew  Fitz-Arnold,  "  have  any  tra- 
velers passed  through  your  town  since  noon 
tide  ?" 

"  Why  would  ye  know,  master  ?"  queried  the 
b^ker ;  while  the  smith,  who  deemed  the  mercer 
no  less  than  the  runaway  lady's  father,  dived  into 
^  ahed,  muttering  something  about  the  cruelty 
^^  aeparating  true  lovers. 


Fitz-Arnold  bit  his  lip  with  impatience,  and 
wiped  the  dust  and  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"  I  wiU  bestow  an  Edward  noble  on  any  one 
who  can  give  me  intelligence,"  said  he,  drawing 
forth  the  glittering  bait,  and  holding  it  up  between 
his  thumb  and  finger ;  '*  whd  speaks  ?" 

The  baker  looked  shyly  at  the  noble ;  the  sex- 
ton shugged  his  shoulder,  and  uttered  a  "Humph !" 
while  the  crier  leered  at  the  coin  in  a  manner  that 
betrayed  his  feelings,  but  he  dared  not  take  it 
while  his  neighbors  stood  by ;  so,  like  them,  he 
remained  mute.  At  that  moment  a  little  urchin 
who  had  been  playing  with  a  group  of  children  a 
few  doors  off,  came  up,  and  began  to  stare  at  the 
strangers. 

••  My  pretty  boy,"  said  Fitz-Arnold,  snatching 
at  the  opportunity,  **  has  a  lady  passed  through 
the  town  on  a  sorrel  pony  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  the  child,  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  gold  piece,  which  the  mercer  still  held  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger ;  •*  a  beautiful  lady, 
and  a  brave  knight  with  gold  spurs,  and  a  gold 
chain  round  his  neck,  and  a" 
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Enough !  enough !"  cried  Fitz-Arnold,  toss- 
ing the  noble  to  the  little  fellow ;  "  forward  Neave, 
forward  boys !"  and  dashing  the  spurs  into  his 
horse's  flanks,  he  and  his  companions  went  thun- 
dering through  the  town. 

"  They  will  soon  run  down  their  game,"  said 
the  smith,  as  he  emerged  from  his  retreat.  "  I 
grieve  for  the  poor  lady.  Did  ye  mark,  neigh- 
bors, that  one  of  the  tall  lads  who  followed  that 
stem-looking  man,  carried  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and 
had  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  his  belt." 

"  There  will  be  a  breach  o'  the  king's  peace, 
and,  mayhap,  murder,  ere  nightfall,"  observed  the 
crier. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mercer  and  his  assistants 
pursued  their  way  at  full  speed ;  and  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  fugitives,  whom  the  reader  has 
doubtless  recognized.  Considering  themselves 
safe  at  that  distance  from  the  city,  they  were  pro- 
ceeding at  a  leisure  pace  along  the  high  road  un- 
conscious of  the  peril  that  threatened  them.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise  of  Courtenay,  but 
greater  still  his  affright,  when  on  turning  his  head 
to  see  who  was  approaching,  he  beheld  four 
horsemen  advancing  at  full  gallop.  One  glance 
sufficed  to  assure  him  that  the  foremost  of  the 
pursuers  was  Matthew  Fitz-Arnold.  Flight  was 
impossible;  and  there  was  death — certain  death 
in  the  inevitable  encounter. 

Courtenay  leaped  from  his  horse  just  in  time  to 
save  the  companion  of  his  ffight  from  falling  to 
the  ground.  "  Dearest  Isabel,"  said  he,  taking 
her  insensible  form  in  his  arms,  "I  will  save 
thee,  or  die." 

"  And  die  thou  shalt,"  cried  Fitz-Arnold,  who 
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arrived  at  the  moment,  "  or  I  cany  a  sword  of 
lath." 

Coartenay  delivered  hi?  fair  burden  into  the 
hands  of  that  saucy-looking  boy,  whose  appear- 
ance has  been  described.  She  lay  in  his  arms 
mute  and  motionless,  and  the  boy  placed  her  with 
her  back  against  a  large  elm  by  the  road  side,  and 
fanned  her  face  with  his  cap.  The  mercer  ad- 
vanced toward  his  wife,  when  her  seducer  inter- 
posed. 

**  Back  !"  cried  he,  fiercely ;  "  she  shall  not  be 
removed,  while  I  live  to  protect  her !" 

"  Back  thyself !  base  robber !"  cried  Fitz -Arnold, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  At  that  instant  Peter 
Neave  grasped  the  knight  by  the  throat,  and  he 
was  quickly  deprived  of  his  sword  and  dagger  by 
the  two  apprentices.  Courtenay  struggled  hard 
to  free  himself,  but  without  avail ;  and  the  next 
moment  he  saw  one  of  the  boys  remount,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  mercer  the  drooping  form  of  Isabel 
Fitz- Arnold :  the  other  'prentice  also  remounted, 
and  at  the  command  of  their  master,  they  both 
proceeded  at  a  brisk  trot  down  the  road  with  their 
charge. 

Courtenay  again  struggled  violently,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
Neave ;  but  he  stood  unarmed,  half  choked,  and 
defenceless  before  his  enemy. 

**  Nay,  chafe  not,"  said  the  mercer,  bitterly ; 
« thou  shalt  have  back  the  weapon  thou  hast  dis- 
honored ;  I  am  no  common  stabber ;  I  murder  not 
thee  or  thy  reptUation.  Take  up  thy  sword,  vile 
disturber  of  an  honest  man*s  peace ;  take  up  thy 
sword,  and  defend  thyself  if  thou  canst !" 

He  pointed  to  the  unsheathed  sword  which  lay 
on  the  ground.  The  caitiff  knight  snatched  up 
the  weapon :  his  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
receding  figures  of  the  two  apprentices  who  were 
bearing  off  their  mistress,  and  then  fell  on  the  boy 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight. 

"Ralph,"  said  he,  "if  I  fall,  the  few  things 
thou  hast  in  those  mails  are  thine  own ;  carry  my 
body  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  who  will  give 
it  decent  burial  for  my  mother's  sake.*' 

Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  lip  quivered ; 
but  whether  his  emotion  was  sincere  or  feigned, 
it  availed  little  with  his  adversary,  who  in  a  stem 
voice  bade  him  defend  himself,  and  advanced  upon 
him  with  uplifted  blade. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  in  those 
days  gentlemen  did  not  "fight  by  the  book  of 
Arithmetic ;"  that  the  rapier  was  then  unknown, 
and  that  a  man  was  slain  or  disabled  by  a  slash- 
ing blow  which  cleft  the  skull,  or  inflicted  a  deep 
gash,  instead  of  receiving  a  stoccado  which  pierced 
through  "  liver  and  lungs  baith."  We  laugh  at 
Falstaffs  account  of  his  fight,  a  full  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock,  but  it  should  be  remembered 


that  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  buckler  vtsls 

much  in  repute;  and  that,  consequently,  single 

combats  were  often  prolonged  and  kept  up  with 

a  degree  of  obstinacy  which  would  surprise  our, 

modern  duelists.    Here,  however,  the  combatants 

were  armed  only  with  their  swords,  the  broad 

heavy  weapons  of  the  period. 
Courtenay  fought  with  caution,  and  parried 

with  great  dexterity  several  of  his  adversary's 
strokes;  but  he  was  opposed  to  a  man  who, 
though  by  many  years  his  senior,  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  athletic  exercises  of  his  younger  days,  nor 
consumed  his  strength  in  riot  and  dissipation :  he 
fought,  too,  merely  ill  self  defence,  while  Fitz- 
Arnold  was  nerved  by  a  desire  of  vengeance. 
Neave  stood  by,  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  com- 
bat :  at  length  the  sharp,  angry  click  of  the  wea- 
pons was  interrupted  by  a  dull  heavy  blow,  which 
told  that  one  of  them  had  taken  effect :  the  sword 
of  Fitz -Arnold  had  descended  on  the  breast  of  his 
adversary,  laying  open  his  doublet,  and  inflicting 
an  extended  wound,  which,  but  for  his  gold  chain, 
would  have  been  deep  and  decisive.  The  knight 
stepped  back,  lowered  his  weapon,  and  pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  breast  until  the  blood  streamed 
between  his  long  white  fingers. 

"  Mercer,"  said  he,  firmly,  though  his  face  was 
ashy  pale,  "  thou  hast  drawn  my  blood — ^art  thou 
content  to  let  me  pass  on  my  way  ?  If  I  hav^ 
done  thee  harm,  thou  hast  requited  me.*' 

"Wretch!"  cried  Fitz  Arnold,  in  a  stern,  de- 
termined tone,  "  I  came  to  slay  thee,  or  be  slain  ; 
think  not  to  escape  me,  thou  shame  to  knight- 
hood !  yon  bright  sun  will  shine  no  more  on  one 
of  us.  Robbed  of  all  I  held  dear,  and  taunted  in 
mine  own  city,  where  my  name  has  long  been 
honored,  I  wish  not  to  live  but  for  one  purpose — 
to  crush  the  vile  destroyer  of  my  earthly  happi- 
ness : — villain,  defend  thyself  \" — He  rushed  upon 
his  bleeding  enemy,  and  their  swords  again  met 
With  a  loud  clash ;  but  the  die  was  cast;  ere  half 
a  dozen  blows  had  been  exchanged,  Fitz-Arnold's 
weapon  descended  on  the  face  of  Courtenay,  and 
sent  him  staggering  backward  to  the  foot  of  the 
large  elm :  he  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself,  and 
raised  his  sword,  but  the  next  moment  his  bead 
fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  Fitz-Arnold  smote  him 
on  the  neck  with  all  his  might.  Courtenay  utter- 
ed a  loud  groan,  and  dropped  at  his  feet.  At  that 
moment  a  shrill  cry,  which  made  the  mercer  and 
his  friend  start,  was  uttered  by  the  boy,  who  had 
wailed  in  an  agony  of  suspense  a  few  paces  off. 
The  stripling  rushed  to  aid  his  master,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  quivering  body  with  the  wildest 
exclamations  of  grief  and  despair.  Fitz-Arnold 
was  touched  by  this  demonstration  of  the  poor 
boy,  and  attempted  to  remove  him  from  the 
body. 
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j,^,  "Away  with  thee!"  cried  the  youth,  wildly, 
..^••tboQ hast  slain  ray  master." 
J  "He  is  indeed  dead,"  said  Neave,  looking  on 
',  jthe  body,  "  and  here  is  a  troop  of  lances  coming 
"to  arrest  us."  He  pointed  to  sereral  horsemen, 
T'  who  were  advancing  on  the  spur  toward  them. 
'  Flight  would  have  been  vain,  and  the  mercer  and 
^^.  bis  friend  yielded  themselves  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  all  but  dark,  and  Lud  Gale  creaked  on  its 
binges,  preparatory  to  its  being  closed  for  the 
night,  when  Fitz-Amold  and  his  friend  Neave 
came  galloping  up  the  hill,  and  upon  being  recog- 
nized as  citizens,  were  immediately  admitted  by 
the  guard.  They  had  been  detained  at  Acton, 
daring  a  brief  examination ;  but  ample  evidence 
was  given,  that  the  combat  was  fair,  and  that  the 
provocation  which  the  victor  had  received  was 
extreme.  Even  the  boy,  the  faithful  but  unscru- 
pulous follower  of  an  unworthy  master,  bore  tes- 
timony that  the  fight  was  maintained  according  to 
the  established  custom  of  Englishmen,  and  that 
the  wounds  which  Courtenay  had  received,  were 
in  the  front,  and  inflicted  with  the  edge  of  his 
antagonist's  weapon.*  They  stopped  not  a  mo- 
ment, but  held  on  their  way  through  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  and  the  narrow 
streets,  until  they  reached  Aldermanbury.  Fitz- 
Amold  dismounted  in  haste,  and  entering  his 
house,  was  followed  by  Neave.  His  first  inqui- 
ries were  of  his  wife.  She  had  been  brought 
home  in  safety,  and  was  in  her  chamber.  Thither 
he  proceeded ;  it  was  now  time  to  upbraid  her ; 
her  seducer  was  slain,  his  deadly  foe  had  fallen ; 
but  he  had  vengeance  in  store  for  his  wife,  and 
that  vengeance  could  be  no  longer  smothered.  He 
drew  from  his  bosom  three  gold  rings,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  dead  Courtenay, 
to  whom  they  had  been  presented  by  his  wife. 
They  were  strung  on  a  lock  of  the  slain  knight's 
hair,  which  the  mercer  had  cut  off  with  his  dag- 
^r,  before  they  were  apprehended.  He  hurried 
to  the  chamber  and  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door, 
which,  however,  was  secured  on  the  inside.  He 
demanded  admittance,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
••  Strange !"  muttered  Fitz-Amold ;  "  she  can- 
not sleep !  Isabel  Fitz-Amold,  it  is  thy  husband !" 


*  Before  the  icign  of  Elizabeth,  a  blow  below  the 
girdle  vras  reckoned  unfaix,  and  to  tain  the  point  upon 
a  man,  was  considered  assassin  like ;  but  during  the 
r:i|jn  of  the  "  Virgin  Queen,"  one  York,  a  desperate 
adventnrer,  who  was  afterward  poisoned  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  Low  Countries,  brought  into  England  the 
foreign  custom  of  fighting  with  the  rapier,  together 
with  the  slang  of  tlie  fencing  schools,  which  both 
Shakftpeaie  and  Ben  Jonson,  indulging  the  popular 
humor,  did  not  faU  to  ridicule  and  contemn. 


Still  no  answer — not  the  slightest  noise  met  his 
ear  from  wilhin.  His  wife's  maid  interposed, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  entreated  him  to  withdraw. 

*'  Begone  wench  ,**  said  he  in  a  terrible  tone, 
'*  and  bid  Sam  bring  me  a  crome ;  I  '11  burst  the 
door,  an'  she  will  not  come  forth." 

Neave  and  the  apprentices  here  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  entreated  him  to  desist,  but  he  was  in- 
flexible, and  the  bar  having  been  brought,  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  door.  The  strong  oak  groaned 
under  his  efforts,  and  in  the  midst  Fitz-Amold 
paused,  as  if  he  fancied  that  his  wife  was  stirring ; 
but  all  remained  still,  and  he  renewed  his  efiorts 
to  break  open  the  door. 

•*  Dear  friend,"  said  Neave,  whose  nerves  had 
been  unstrung  by  the  sad  scene  he  had  witnessed 
that  afternoon ;  **  prithee,  desist  until  the  morn- 
ing." 

The  mercer  turned  his  haggard  and  bloodshot 
eyes  reproachfully  upon  his  adviser,  and  -again 
applied  his  crow,  when  the  door,  torn  from  its 
hinges,  no  longer  opposed  his  entrance.  Throw- 
ing down  the  implement,  he  rushed  into  the  cham- 
ber, when  a  spectacle,  as  heart-rending  as  it  was 
unexpected,  met  the  horror-stricken  husband. 
Stretched  on  the  bed,  divested  of  a  portion  of  her 
travehng  dress,  and  still  grasping  in  one  hand  a 
small  chased  gold  pouncet-box,  lay  Isabel  Fitz- 
Amold,  still  warm  and  lovely,  but  lifeless  !  The 
box  contained  a  black  powder,  ani  explained  the 
manner  of  her  death. 

That  evening  there  was  loud  weeping  and  wail- 
ing in  the  house  of  Matthew  Fitz-Amold,  the 
wealthy  mercer  of  Aldermanbury,  and  lights  were 
seen  passing  and  repassing  by  the  latticed  win- 
dows, and  the  next  moming  the  death-bell  was 
swinging  heavily  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

Our  tale  is  told.  The  mercer,  crushed  by  mis- 
fortune, divided  his  wealth  partly  among  his 
friends  and  relations,  and  partly  among  the  poor, 
and  died  a  cowled  monk  in  the  Black-friars  Mo- 
nastery, five  years  afterward. 


French  Gayety. — ^In  the  campaign  of  1812,  a 
distinguished  general  officer  of  the  French  army 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  The  surgeons, 
on  consulting,  declared  that  amputation  was  in- 
dispensable. The  general  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  much  composure.  Among  the  persons 
who  surrounded  him,  he  observed  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  showed  by  his  profound  grief  the 
deep  share  which  he  took  in  the  melancholy  acci- 
dent. "  Why  do  you  weep,  Germain  ?"  said  his 
master,  smiling  to  him.  *<  It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
for  you  :  you  will  have  only  one  boot  to  clean  in 
future." 
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A   GREEK   STORY. 

BT  JOSEPH  H.  BirCLEB. 

Tby  bills,  O  HeUas !  proudly  stand 
As  guardians  of  thy  classic  land ; 
The  waters  in  thy  lakes  serene 
Lend  beauty  to  the  silver  scene  j 

Oh !  for  the  glory  tliat  has  been. 
When  Greece  was  Greece — ere  tyrant  power 
Struck  Freedom  from  her  lofty  tower. 
And  thy  immortal  island'Wavcs 
Rolled  rbtmd  the  dwelling-place  of  slaves. 

Now  stiRy  falls  the  evening  balm, 
Upon  the  green  and  lofty  mountains, 

Majestic  gloom  the  groves  of  palm. 
Light  sparkles  from  the  sunny  fountains ! 

But,  reeking  from  the  fields  of  deatli, 
Tlie  sickening  smell  of  carnage  came. 

For  the  destroying  angel's  breath 
Had  blighted  with  his  sword  and  flame ; 
The  baleful  fiies  that  Ut  the  air 
Told  Hassan's  dreaded  self  was  there ! 
The  silver  waters  in  the  vale 
Mirror'd  the  cresent  standard  pale — 
And  murmured  round  that  sacred  shore 
The  sparkling  streamlets  stained  with  gore. 
The  banners  of  the  holy  cross. 

By  Hassan's  vengeance  fell. 
And  broken  was  the  Christian's  shield 
Upon  that  bravely  fbnghten  field 

Before  the  Infidel. 
One  gallant  warrior  yet  stood  there. 
With  noble  brow  and  sabre  bare, 
Battling  for  his  dear  father-land. 
And  dearer  sire,  with  faithful  brand, 
Vainly^the  old  man  bleeding  fell 
Before  the  mrbaned  Infidel. 
There  lived  not  in  those  isles  divine 
A  braver  chief  than  Constantine — 
Worthy  the  days  of  Marathon, 
Ere  set  in  blood  fair  Freedom's  sun ! 
His  manly  form  and  proud  dark  eye 
Proclaimed  a  soul  of  chivalry — 
Prone  on  his  father's  breast  he  lay. 
As  ebb'd  the  old  man's  life  away. 
Beneath  the  twilight's  mande  gray, 
Tired  with  their  toil  the  Turkish  hordes 
Are  resting  on  their  bloody  swords : 
Or  scattered  o'er  the  mournful  plains. 
They  rivet  fast  the  captive's  chains. 

Beneath  a  huge  and  mossy  rock. 
Remote  fiom  battle's  fiery  shock, 
A  band  of  turbaned  soldiers  lay 
Basking  in  evening's  m^ow  ray. 
Their  long  guns,  gay  with  polished  brass, 
And  crooked  sabres  strewed  the  grass ; 
But  who  is  he  with  restless  eye 

And  lofty  turbaned  brow  1 
See  how  his  dreaded  hand  of  guilt 
Rests  on  the  gory  sabre's  hilt 

Which  taught  the  cross  to  bow ! 
'Tis  Hassan^ho  whose  fearful  name. 

Known  but  too  well,  alas !  to  peace, 
Link'd  with  destruction  ever  came 

To  fireedom— cmd  to  Greece ! 
With  tearful  eye  and  brow  of  care. 
Why  sits  yon  pensive  lady  there  1 
Her  snowy  hand  so  small  and  soft 


'  (That  o'er  the  lute  chord  stmy'd  so  oft,) 
Pillow'd  her  check  in  deep  distress, 
(Pale  floweret  of  the  wilderness !) 
At  last  her  grief  its  barrier  broke. 
And  thus  the  lovely  captive  spoke — 
"  Ah !  wo  is  me— wiilidraw  thy  beam. 
Proud  sun  that's  flashing  on  the  stream. 
Recalls  departed  happier  hours, 
When  freedom  bless'd  my  native  bowers. 
My  lute  hangs  idle  in  my  hall. 
My  garland  flowers  are  faded  all. 
My  heart  as  they  will  quickly  be. 
Daughter  of  Hellas — woe  for  thee !" 
Dark  Hassan  saw — "  Shall  she  be  sold. 
Like  all  her  fellow  slaves,  for  gold  t 

No ! — ^by  our  Prophet — ^no ! 
She  looks  an  hour!  strayed  from  heaven, 
Allah !  be  this  one  sin  forgiven, 

I  cannot  be  hee  foe ! 
I'll  keep  her  for  some  sofler  hour, 
A  rose  to  deck  my  harem  bower  ; 
I'll  give  her  gems  and  wealth  unttdd. 
For  woman's  love  is  bought  with  gold." 

The  roseate  fingers  of  the  mom 
Deck'd  heaven  with  beauties  newly  bom. 
And  bright  Aurora's  happy  smile 
Flung  fragrance  round  each  emerald  isle ! 
Each  sparkling  foimtain  laugfa'd  in  glee. 
And  birds  sang  love  from  every  tree. 
Yet,  in  Arden's  charming  vale 
One  heart  was  sad^^ne  cheek  was  pale ! 
"  Where  is  my  lost  Alcemena  fair  1" 
But,  echo  only  answered — "  where." 
Fond  youth  thy  oare  is  spent  in  vain. 
One  trace  is  aU  that  doth  remain. 
Upon  yon  blighted  sapling's  bough 
Hung  the  rich  veil  that  graced  her  brow, 
.    While  hoof-prints  dented  in  the  clay. 
Told  how  his  love  was  borne  away. 
Meantime  in  Hassan's  princely  bowers 
For  fair  Alcemena  bloom  the  flowers ; 
Hers  was  the  wealth  of  all  the  land. 
Her  very  wish  was  a  command ! 
From  morning's  rise,  tiU  set  the  sun. 
Here  Hassan  wooed  this  lovely  one. 
She  cried  "  I  wiU  not  yield  my  hand 
To  the  dread  conqueror  of  my  land — 

Hassan,  thy  suit  is  vain. 
The  tears  of  Greece  would  rise  anew. 
First  Azriel's  shaft  shall  pierce  me  through. 

Thy  splendor  I  disdain  f 
True  hearts  cannot  be  bought  or  sold 
For  all  (jolconda'a  gems  or  gold !" 

How  strong  is  love— dark  Hassan's  heart 
Was  smote  by  passion's  flery  dart ! 
Oft  when  the  golden  sun  was  set. 
And  from  each  lofty  minaret 

Went  forth  the  call  to  prayer, 
Beneath  the  broad  moon's  silver  beam 
Proud  Hassan  wandered  by  the  stream. 

To  weep  in  alence  there ! 
No  more  he  reign'd  his  Arab  steed. 
Or  tapt  in  sport  his  blunt  jareed ; 
Unbelted  hung  his  dreaded  sword. 
And  desolate  the  festal  board ; 
Oft  in  Alcemena's  harem  bower 
He  came  to  pass  the  evening  hour. 
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And  spoke  of  Christian  trut  is  sublime 
Which  speak  of  heaven's  own  blessed  clime ; 
He  saw  the  beauty  of  the  faith 
That  triumphs  even  over  death  ! 

Moonlight  is  sleeping  on  the  hills, 

And  on  the  lakes  of  gentle  waters 
The  rose  the  air  with  fragrance  fills, 

And  blushes  lovely  as  their  daughters  ; 
The  floweret's  cups  close  one  by  one. 
The  honeyed  wild  bee's  work  is  done ; 
The  lotus  flowers  like  fire-flakes  lay, 
Red,  gleaming  in  the  pale  moon-ray ; 
While  silence  broods  o'er  hill  and  vale, 
The  nightingale  repeats  her  tale. 
List  firom  yon  lattice  window  high 
Come  sounds  of  sweetest  melody ; 
The  "  Lady  of  the  Isles"  is  there 
To  breathe  awhile  eve's  freshened  air ', 
The  raven  lash  that  fringed  each  lid. 
Scarcely  the  startling  tear  drop  hid— 
Her  fingers  o'er  her  lute  were  thrown 
Like  lily  leaves  by  zephyrs  blown ; 
As  soft  her  jewel'd  hand  she  flung 
The  peedess  captive  lady  sung. 

THE  OEXEK  LADT'S  80H0. 

The  proud  mountains  rise  over  broad  Marathon, 
As  they  rose  when  my  country  was  liee. 

So  the  moon  threw  nei  light  when  ^e  battle  was 
done. 
That  changed  a  stem  tyrant's  decree ! 

"  Ah  never  again  shall  my  country  awake 
From  the  slumber  that  mantles  her  now ; 
What  arm  shall  the  fetters  of  slavery  break. 
Or  wip«  the  foul  stain  from  her  brow  1 

"And  such  was  the  mantle  of  moonlight  that  fell 
Over  Aiates'  blood-covered  vale. 
When  my  Constantino  struck  at  the  dark  Infidel, 
But  ILuisan's  proud  arm  did  prevail ! 

Shall  I  be  the  bride  of  my  country's  foe  1 
By  ilie  graves  of  my  kindred— no— never ! 

His  crimes  I  forgive — ^but  my  tears  wiU  yet  flow 
For  my  Gonstantine— ^lost  to  me  ever !" 

She  ceased  her  song — she  raised  her  eye, 

A  snow-white  turban  glittered  by— 

Her  lute  from  trembling  fingers  falls. 

But  'tis  NO  Turkish  voice  that  calls  : 

**  Arise  my  loved  one— rise  and  flee. 

Thy  Coastantine  still  lives  for  thee !" 

Swift  to  his  panting  heart  she  sprang. 

And  round  her  gallant  warrior  hung  ; 

He  gently  kissed  her  tears  away. 

And  whispered  of  a  brighter  day ; 

"  Haste  thee  before  yon  stars  are  pale. 

My  Arab  stee<ls  are  in  the  vale." 

**  Nay — must  I  fly  without  adieu 

From  generous  Hassan— kind  and  trae  1" 

"  A  rival's  hand  I  dare  not  trust : 

Would'si  thou  be  mine  T— then  fly  we  must !" 

But  whofie  that  stranger  form  of  might 
That  bars  the  flying  pair  1 

Deep  mantled  in  the  shade  of  night. 
Dread  Hassan's  self  stood  there ! 
Shrieked  the  pale  maid— her  lover's  hand 
Was  retting  on  his  belted  btand^ 
*•  Wfaat~wiU  Ak^mena  leave  me  so, 


And  Hassan  be,  as  once,  her  foe  1 
By  Allah's  awful  glory— no." 
Her  early  youth  Alcemena  pleads. 
And  how  her  much  loved  country  bleeds. 
Ah,  mine  the  guilt— the  warrior  cried. 
By  Hassan's  arm  th&Christians  died— 
Away— then  since  it  so  must  be, 
Hassan  proclaims  his  captive  free ! 

Henceforth  thy  holy  faith  is  mine. 
Yon  lake  receive  my  scimetar  ; 

My  darkened  soul  drinks  light  divine. 
No  mere  with  Greece  will  Hassan  war ! 
Go— and  should  foes  her  shore  invade, 
Trust  Hassan's  arm  shall  be  her  aid. 
The  heart  that  never  felt— feels  now. 
His  hand  o'ershadcs  his  lofty  brow ; 
Hold— dash  not  so  that  starting  tear. 
Where  is  the  gem  to  heaven  so  dear  1 
Oh !  'tis  such  blessed  drops  alone 
Unbar  the  gate  to  Allah's  Throne  ! 
Troy,  July,  1846. 


A  MADMAN'S  STORY. 

BY  AHNHELDT  WEAVEE. 

HIS  cell  has  not  always 
been  my  abode.  I  once 
laughed  and  leapt  beneath 
the  blue  dome  of  Heaven. 
I  once  reveled  with  the 
best  of  them.  My  taste 
then  set  the  fashion.  I  was 
the  prevailing  authority. 
The  new  poem  succeeded  if  I  praised  it.  The 
new  play  was  inevitably  damned  if  I  denied  it  my 
approbation. 

I  have  lost  the  reckoning  of  days,  and  months, 
and  years.  It  seems  a  century  since  they  first 
confined  me  here.  I  cannot  count  the  summers 
and  winters  I  have  known  here ;  I  preserved  their 
number  for  a  long  time,  but  during  a  brief  but 
severe  illness  that  must  have  happened  years  ago, 
I  lost  the  stick  on  which  I  had  notched  them  with 
a  rusty  nail  I  discovered  in  my  cell,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  dreamt  ever  since,  for  time  has 
played  wild  pranks,  as  if  he,  too,  took  delight  to 
sport  with  my  diseased  intellect. 

They  have  granted  me,  for  their  own  purposes 
undoubtedly,  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
the  resident  surgeon  assures  me,  that  what  I  now 
write  will  be  published  to  the  world.  I  am  glad  • 
of  it.  I  will  indite  an  episode  in  my  life  which 
may  possibly  attract  public  curiosity  toward  my- 
self, and  beget  sympathy  for  my  wretched  condi- 
tion. 

When  I  was  in  the  world,  I  know  not  how 
many  years  have  since  elapsed,  but  George  the 
Fourth  was  on  the  throne,  and  he  must  have  died 
ages  ago,  I  displayed  a  dual  character.    One  while 
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I  was  the  retired  student,  making  companions  in 
my  lone  study  of  the  world's  chiefest  sages,  ex- 
ploring natuie  in  her  secret  depths,  and  riving 
treasures  from  her  reluctant  bosom.  At  other 
times  I  was  a  rollicking  blade,  an  adept  in  all 
mischief,  and  the  very  idol  of  the  female  sex. 

But  let  me  be  precise. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  January — I  remember  the 
month  and  the  day,  but  the  Anno  Domini  has 
escaped  my  recollection .  The  Great  Unknown ,  as 
he  was  called,  was  writing  his  novels ;  Byron, 
too,  was  just  dead,  that  is  all  I  am  certain  of. 
Perhaps  both  these  authors  are  no  longer  read, 
perhaps  they  will  be  as  enduring  as  time — I  do 
not  know.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  January,  how- 
ever, that  I  found  myself  the  inheritor  of  a  large 
fortune.  My  memory  must  wonderfully  have 
failed  me,  since  I  cannot  remember  how  I  came 
by  it,  some  relation  was  deceased,  I  know  not 
whom.  I  cannot  recollect  the  amount  of  my  in- 
come, only  that  it  was  very  large,  and  that  I  was 
universally  considered  the  happiest  of  men. 

But  I  was  anything  but  happy,  j  was  the 
most  miserable  of  the  human  race.  I  loved  de- 
votedly, and  my  passion  was  met  unrequited. 

The  object  of  my  love  was  very  beautful — oh 
God !  she  was  angelic.  I  never  saw  a  face  which 
ia  the  least  approached  hers  in  loveliness.  Na- 
ture— does  not  Ariosto  use  thfi  prettiness — ^broke 
the  mould  in  which  her  features  weie  cast. 

I  loved  this  woman  better  than  my  life. 

I  had  no  other  life  but  in  constant  waking 
thought,  and  nightly  dream  of  her.  She  was  all 
my  world.  And  she  hated  me  in  return,  and  her 
hatred  drove  me . 

No,  not  HAD.  I  am  sane  as  the  coolest  and 
wisest  of  my  brethren.  But  her  dislike  affected 
my  health,  I  neglected  my  person.  My  friends 
wondered  and  whispered.  I  overheard  their  re- 
marks hissing  through  their  closed  teeth,  and  from 
that  moment  I  shunned  them. 

Once  more,  let  me  be  precise.  The  lady  of  my 
love  married.  Her  husband  was  a  frigid,  worldly 
individual,  whose  blood  flowed  shiggishly  through 
his  veins.  He  was  young,  and  expected  a  large 
fortune,  larger  even  than  mine,  at  his  father's 
death.  His  father  died,  and,  marvel  of  marvels, 
was  found  to  be  insolvent.  For  his  lethargic  son, 
brei  to  no  pursuit,  there  was  not  a  doit.  I  sent 
them  money  through  a  channel  unknown  to  her. 
She  might  have  guessed  the  source  from  whence 
flowed  the  unfailing  stream  of  gold  that  supplied 
daily  comforts  for  herself  and  husband.  She 
might  not.  I  do  not  know.  Of  this  only  I  am 
certain  of,  that  for  four  years  they  subsisted  upon 
the  resources  with  which  I  furnished  them.  At 
length  one  day  she  presented  herself  before  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  it.    They  say  I  am  mad. 


but  I  cai^  recall  every  incident  of  this  eventful 
epoch  of  my  life,  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  graven 
with  pen  of  iron  on  impenetrable  tablets.  She, 
the  wife  of  another,  presented  herself  at  my  feet 
to  implore  pardon  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  me, 
for  the  contumely  she  had  heaped  upon  me. 

I  raised  her  and  embraced  her.  At  that  moment 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  her  husband,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  friends,  entered  the  room. 
It  was  a  plot  arranged  between  them.  Ske  was  a 
betrayer.  An  action  was  brought,  and  the  dam- 
ages and  legal  expenses  deprived  me  of  half  my 
fortune.  Even  my  former  benefits  were  turned 
against  me.  No  one  believed  my  Quixotic  gene- 
rosity. From  that  period  I  grew  careless,  and 
even  desperate.  I  plunged  into  wild  speculations, 
and  I  soon  found  myself  a  ruined  man.  Now,  if 
it  please  you,  I  was  mad.  Almost  destitute  my- 
self, I  married  a  young  creature  whose  parents 
were  just  dead,  and  who,  hitherto,  had  been  bred 
in  the  very  lap  of  luxury.  I  had  some  talent,  but 
it  was  not  of  an  available  kind.  I  was  not  qual- 
ified for  either  trade  or  profession.  I  had  no  ex- 
pectancy— no  means  of  living,  and  yet  I  married 
a  young,  delicate  girl,  penniless  herself — ^yes,  I 
was  mad,  indeed. 

From  this  date  misery  became  my  housemate, 
my  bread,  it  was  soon  literally  bread,  was  steeped 
in  tears.  Yet  she,  angel  as  she  was,  upheld  and 
cheered  me — never  repining,  never  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  single  complaint.  Gracious  power  how 
it  became  me  to  have  cherished  her !  But  I  did 
not,  I  did  not,  I  ill-used  her. 

Yet  she  never  complained. 

Chill  penury  smote  us.  I  worked  as  a  menial, 
but  could  obtain  only  a  scant  subsistence.  An 
infant  came  to  add  to  our  care.  My  poor  wife 
sickened,  but  she  did  not  die.  Grief  is  strong,  but 
devoted  affection  and  maternal  love  are  stronger 
still. 

I  know  not  whence  came  the  wicked  whisper 
that  prompted  me  to  steal,  but  the  suggestion  grew 
to  be  ever  present  with  me.  Some  demon  must 
have  urged  me  on.  Aye,  I  will  tell  you  what 
demon  it  was.  The  same  that  haunts  the  footsteps 
of  men  whose  faces  are  haggard  and  whose  eyes 
are  bloodshot — on  whose  menial  condition  society 
sets  the  seal  of  scorn — who  work  for  inadequate 
wages — who  behold  their  wives  and  children 
starving  on  insufficient  food.  There  are  frightful 
damons  laying  wait  in  such  men's  paths.  Heaven 
send  they  may  soon  be  exorcised ! 

I  yielded  to  the  wrongful  impulse.  I  can  scarce- 
ly recollect  what  I  stole.  I  was  hired  to  convey 
a  package  to  a  coach -office.  I  remember  that  it 
was  heavy,  and  unless  my  memory  has  altogether 
proved  treacherous,  it  was  a  bale  of  linen.  I  have 
said  that  I  worked  as  a  menial — I,  who  was  once 
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the  fashion,  had  become  a  ticket-porter.  Better 
that  than  be  dishonest,  but  I  was  dishonest  not- 
withstanding. 

Better  I  had  died. 

But  I  must  go  on.  I  was  detected  and  commit- 
ted to  prison.  The  judge  was  lenient.  I  had 
formerly  known  that  judge,  and  had  paid  a  hun- 
dred guineas  for  a  dinner  at  Long's,  of  which  he 
had  partaken.  He  sentenced  me  only  to  a  month's 
imprisonment.  When  my  brief  tenn  of  confine- 
ment was  expired,  he  sent  me  a  bank-note  for 
fifty  pounds,  and  he  had  succored  my  wife  and 
child  in  the  meantime.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven. 

My  afiairs  now  took  a  better  turn.  Touched 
by  my  misfortunes,  some  of  my  wife's  friends  set 
a-foot,  among  themselves  and  connexions,  a  sub- 
scription to  get  us  a  passage  to  America.  I  re- 
fused to  go ;  I  was  incensed  at  the  thought  of 
expatriation;  I  persisted  in  clinging  to  the  soil 
that  gave  me  birth.  "  The  stars  are  everywhere," 
said  a  friend,  endeavoring  to  unhinge  my  determi- 
nation. "Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  the  green,  rejoicing  earth  also,  but  I 
love  England  and  its  metropolis — I  will  abide  in 
London." 

Oh  that  I  had  consented  to  exile,  that  I  had 
planted  my  foot  in  swamp  or  savannah,  that  I 
had  scorched  myself  to  fever  beneath  the  fiery 
sky  of  the  torrid  zone !  There  I  should  at  this 
moment  have  been  at  liberty,  and  have  escaped 
the  consequences  of  a  fearful  crime. 

When  a  man  has  committed  a  great  fault,  there 
is  no  redemption  for  him ;  no  security  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  his  subsequent  good  conduct ;  no  par- 
don will  be  extended  to  him. 

From  this  epoch  I  was  a  marked  man.  Good 
conduct  would  avail  me  nothing.  I  had  no  fur- 
ther right  to  character. 

Yet  I  might  have  been  redeemed. 

I  might — I  might — I  feel  it  here  in  my  heart  of 
hearts.  I  know  that  my  nature  was  not  destitute 
of  good.  If  they  had  but  have  trusted  me  !  They 
did  otherwise,  and  I  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  remember  that  when  evil  thoughts  assailed 
me  at  that  time,  that  an  influence,  begotten  of  my 
old  studies,  sought  to  win  me  back.  I  had  been 
a  student— I  had  "  unsphered  the  spirit  of  Plalo." 
My  lamp  had  shone  at  midnight  hour — aye,  and 
tni  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  dawning  daylight — 
when  I  was  a  youthful  and  ardent  seeker  after 
knowledge.  And  those  night^  returned  upon  me 
now,  and  the  spirits  that  I  had  questioned,  came 
in  erowdfi — ^in  crowds,  and  with  piteous  solicita- 
tions  endeavored  to  turn  me  from  the  path  of  guilt. 
My  old  college  days — my  old  college  friends — ^my 
old  college  hopes  and  aspirations — all  came  back, 
and  gathered  round  me,  and  would  not  leave  me, 


but  pursued  me  through  thronged  thoroughfares, 
and  where  men  stood  with  money*getting  faces, 
and  where  the  sons  of  mirth  and  drunkenness 
laughed  and  quaffed  from  morn  to  noon,  and  noon 
to  dew-descending  night.  For  whole  weeks  they 
left  me  never,  but  attended  me  whither  I  went, 
and  .still  followed  me  on  and  on. 

They  soon  quitted  me  in  despair. 

For  I  cast  the  benign  influence  behind  me,  and 
plunged  yet  deeper  in  guilt. 

A  woman  had  crossed  my  path.  I  knew  her 
immediately :  how  could  I  forget  her — the  author 
of  all  my  misery  ?  Amid  the  throng  in  Cheap- 
side  I  gazed  upon  her  unnoticed.  Her  husband 
had  prospered  upon  the  legal  damages  of  which 
he  had  defrauded  me.  He  was  a  great  man  now, 
and  society  caressed  him  and  cherished  him. 
Already  an  alderman,  it  was  said  he  would  soon 
be  lord  mayor.  Oh !  I  knew  better  than  that,  for 
the  devil  again  whispered  in  my  ear. 

I  laid  my  plan.  I  ascertained  that  the  man  I 
hated  went  at  a  certain  hour  to  attend  a  meeting. 
I  rushed  home,  and  took  from  my  poor  wife  the 
last  wreck  of  her  finery.  I  pledged  it ;  and  with 
the  money  procured  by  that  means,  purchased  an 
old  horse,  pistol.  I  laid  wait  for  the  alderman,  and 
fired  into  his  carriage.  Ha !  ha  I  my  aim  was  un- 
erring— ^the  ball  went  through  his  heart.  They 
seized  me  on  the  spot.  I  was  tried,  and — oh! 
Justice,  how  wert  thou  cheated!  I  was  saved 
from  the  halter  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  dwelt  here. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  grown  old.  White  hairs 
cover  my  temples,  and  death  comes  not.  Some- 
times I  feel  that  I  shall  never  die. 

I  lie  awake  on  moonlight  nights,  and  wonder 
where  my  wife  is ! — where  my  children !  I  see 
them  here  at  times ;  but  I  know  I  am  deceived  by 
phantoms.  Yet,  1  feel  that  they,  the  issue  of  my 
body,  and  she,  my  helpmate,  are  not  dead,  but 
breathe  and  live  without  these  walls. 


ABSURD    WAOERS. 

Th£  city  of  Charleroi  has  been  made  conspicuous 
as  the  scene  of  some  singular  wagers.  Monsieur 
S.  staked  a  considerable  sum  that  he  would  ride 
ten  leagues  on  horseback  before  a  snail  could 
crawl  ten  inches  over  a  marble  table  sprinkled 
with  powdered  sugar.  The  same  gentleman  made 
another  bet  with  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  could 
remain  the  longest  up  to  the  neck  in  the  river 
Sambre.  After  he  had  been  six  hours  in  the  wa- 
ter. Monsieur  S.  sent  for  his  nightcap,  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  remain  there  all  night,  upon  which 
his  rival  gave  up  the  contest. 
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"LOVE   IS  A   DREAM.' 

HISS  B.  J.  DI  OBOVE. 

Lota  touched  jny  heart,  it  sack  to  rest, 
Ab  pillowed  on  an  angel^B  breast — 
And  gencJy  o*eT  ray  raptured  soul 
VuionB  of  heavenly  beauty  stole ; 


Eulh  leemed  a  paiadise  the  while. 

No  mora  my  lonely  spirit  mourned, 

N<^  sorrowing  to  itself  returned  ; 

For  in  those  plighuid  vows  ibete  lay 

A  mystic  choriii,  to  light  my  way  ; 

I  looked  but  in  his  loving  eyef. 

And  from  my  heart 

Would  care  depart — 

Exhaled  like  dew-drops  lo  the  skies. 

I WAIZD— that  beauteous  dream  was  o'l 
And  earth  can  now  delight  no  more  ; 
Yet  still  my  fancy  loves  lo  stiuy 
Within  that  (air  enchaolcd  way — 
Still  dwell  upoQ  those  visions  bright — 
The  bhsaful  thought 
Each  momenl  bcotighl, 
In  that  wild  dreamy  land  or  light, 
■w  You,  July,  IS46. 


THE  CAREER  OF  A  MAN  OF  GENIUS. 


T  LAUSANNE— one  of  the 

most     deligbtrutly     Bitaalfd 

towns  lo  be  met  with  in  the 

i  world — there  is  still  pointed 

.   out   to  the  traveler  a  amall 

L  Bummei  house,  now  faatfall- 

J  ing  into  decay,  wherein,  it  is 

>  celebrated  Edward  Gibbon  pul 

ihing  stroke  lo  a  work  which 

has  since  surrounded  his  name  with  a  halo,  whose 

luHtre  will  only  increase,  instead  of  dimiaishing 

with  the  lapse  of  lime :— I  raean,  his  '*  Decline 

and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

It  was  here,  where  he  thought  to  endare  all  the 
horrors  of  a  prolonged  and  seemingly  intermina- 
ble exile,  that  he  first  learned  lo  despise  the  dissi- 
pations and  the  idle  follies  of  fashionable  life,  and 
b^an  to  imbibe  ihose  principles  which  steadfastly 
adhered  to  him  and  guided  his  most  minute  actions 
in  after  days,  and  which  placed  bim  in  a  way  to 
acquire  that  resplendent  reputation  which  few 
who  take  up  the  pen  can  hope  to  emulate. 

It  is  so  rarely  that  we  encounter  a  word  of  bis. 
torj,  combining  wilhin  its  pages  at  one  identical 
time  those  rare  and  precious  recommendations, 
Troth  and  Impartiality,  that  he  who  writes  a  really 
food  book  of  this  kind,  without  deviating  from 


known  facts,  or  in  any  way  subtracting  from  its 
interest  by  unseemly  attacks  upon  places  or  per* 
sons,  is  looked  upon,  now.a.days,  as  a  ninth 
wonder.  It  was  so,  more  especially,  in  Gibbon's 
time,  when  controTersies  of  all  kinds  ranged  hif|;h, 
and  even  churchmen,  celebrated  for  their  piety 
and  learning,  did  not  hesitate  to  prostitute  their 
abilities  before  the  tarnished  shrine  of  personal 
resentment. 

Gibbon's  impartiality,  howerer,  was  not  tuB 
only  recommendation  as  a  historian.  It  was  the 
glowing  and  life-like  manner  in  which  he  depict- 
ed penionages  and  incidents  of  byegone  times 
which  attached  so  unirersal  an  interest  to  all  that 
emanated  from  his  pen,  and  invested  hir  writings 
with  a  celebrity  which  will  increase  with  the 
lapse  of  coming  ages. 

Lansanne,  with  its  library  of  thirty  tboupand 
volumes,  its  literary  and  Bcientific  institutions, 
bears  but  little  resemblance  now  to  the  Lausanne 
of  a  century  ago,  but  even  then  (he  society  by 
which  it  was  peopled  gave  to  it  a  tone,  which 
rendered  it  fair  to  become  one  of  tbe  most  cele- 
brated of  modem  resorts.  The  vicinity  of  Lake 
Leman  gives  the  town  an  air  of  health  which 
does  not  by  any  means  diminish  its  attractions, 
while  the  interesting  part  which  she  sustained  in 
the  various  wars  by  which  the  country  has  been 
at  different  times  distracted  lend  a  dignity  and  sta- 
bility to  her  name. 

Edward  Gibbon  was  bom,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  on  the 
27th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1737.  Of  his  fam- 
ily, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  he 
has  given  us  in  his  autobiography,  edited  by  his  in- 
timate friend.  Lord  Sheffield,  a  curious  and  graphic 
account,  which,  however,  except  to  such  as  have 
a  passion  for  heraldry,  has  but  little  interest,  far- 
ther than  to  show  that  our  subject  was  not  the 
first  of  his  race  who  embraced  the  pen,  although 
he  is  the  only  Gibbon  of  whom  account  is  given 
who  resorted  lo  it  with  any  degree  of  success. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  first  expedition  to  Lausanne  was 
undertaken  at  tbe  instance  of  his  father,  who, 
fearing  everything  from  his  son's  heretical  opin. 
ions,'  sent  him  under  the  charge  of  a  friend  to 
this  place,  with  (he  view  of  eradicating,  through 
the  persuasions  of  a  competent  tutor,  the  false 
opinions  which  he  had  acquired  concerning  reli* 
gion.  Mr.  Gibbon's  eubneqnent  expulsion  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  with  other  disappoioln.ents, 
mostly  of  a  political  nature,  inspired  him,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  kind  of  disgust  for  London,  and, 
with  the  commendable  resolution  of  removing 
himself  permacenily  beyond  the  reach  of  similar 
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erils,  he  returned  shortly  afterward  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  had  already  spent  ^ve  years  in  applica- 
tion at  his  studies,  when  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  climate,  acting  upon  a  temperament  at  once 
sanguine  and  impulsive,  aided  in  effecting  in  him 
a  change,  which,  if  not  thorough,  had,  at  least, 
the  effect  of  dispelling  the  gloom  which  his  recent 
reverses  would  seem  to  have  cast  around  him. 

It  was  while  at  Oxford,  surrounded  hy  all  the 
restraints  imposed  by  a  Collegiate  life,  that  the 
embryo  author  made  his  first  regular  attempt  at 
writing.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  history, 
which  he  entitled  "  The  Age  of  Sesostris,"  but 
which,  being  found  to  involve  numerous  anach- 
ronisms,  and  other  chronological  mistakes,  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  print,  and  more  particularly  in  a 
narrative  of  actual  occurrences,  he  shortly  after- 
ward laid  aside  without  finishing. 

It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  Gibbon  became 
by  some  means  deeply  impregnated  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  so  great  at 
length  became  his  infatuation,  that  it  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  his  father ;  who,  being  as  desperately 
opposed  to  that  persuasion,  as  his  son  was  pre- 
judiced in  its  favor,  determined,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  send  the  seceder  to  some  retired  spot,  where, 
under  other  tutorship  his  mind  might  be  diverted 
from  the  pursuits  and  theories,  upon  which,  while 
at  Oxford,  it  had  seemed  so  obstinately  bent,  and 
the  mistaken  impressions  which  it  had  there  ac- 
quired be  reasoned  gradually  from  it. 

It  has  been  a  leading  error  with  some  that  Lau- 
sanne was  the  place  to  which  young  Gibbon  was 
finrt  sent.  This  was  not  the  case.  For  an  inde- 
finite time  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Putney,  but 
this  step  proved  an  unfortunate  one,  for  here  Gib- 
bon learned  more,  it  is  said,  to  confirm  him  in  the 
theories  which  he  had  nurtured  so  sedulously,  than 
even  daring  his  sojourn  at  Oxford.  It  was  after  the 
effects  of  a  rigorous  seclusion  at  Putney  had  been 
tested,  without  the  slightest  beneficial  effect,  that 
Lausanne  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  of  the 
younger  Gibbon*s  future  residence — whither,  after 
a  suitable  person  (M.  Pavillard)  had  been  selected, 
he  was  despatched  without  loss  of  time. 

A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  Mr.  Gibbon'E" 
career  is  that  of  his  total  ignorance  of  the  French 
tongue.  With  all  his  advantages  of  education, 
(for  his  father  was  wealthy,  and  cared  not  for 
outlay,)  it,  indeed,  is  strange  that  he  should  have 
been  so  remiss  in  this  respect,  and  the  want  of 
this  knowledge  affected  him  seriously  during  the 
first  months  of  his  sojourn  in  his  new  habitation. 
The  kindness,  however,  of  the  hospitable  family 
among  whom  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  cast  his 
lot  soon  enabled  him  to  overcome  this  important 
difficulty,  and  when  he  had  completely  mastered 
the  language,  by  diligent  study  and  constant  prac- 


tice,  he  became  so  attached  to  it,  that  he  wrote, 
spoke  and  thought  only  in  French.* 

Everything  seems  to  have  favored  Mr.  Gibbon's 
advancement  as  a  writer.  M.  Pavillard  was  a 
Calvinist  divine  of  known  integrity,  and  it  was 
under  his  influence  that  the  first  advances  were 
made  in  the  young  man's  reformation ;  from  which 
subject,  doubtless,  a  book  might  be  compiled,  not 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  most  thrilling  history 
ever  penned.  The  gradual  reinstalmentof  reason 
over  error  and  bigotry ;  the  various  means  made 
use  of  to  accomplish  this  end ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  glorious  task  was  finally  accomplished ; 
the  books  which  were  read  and  digested ;  the  con- 
versations between  the  author  and  divine, — afford 
materia],  which,  while  it  would  constitute  a  good 
sized  volume,  would,  certainly,  not  be  void  of 
benefit  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  But  the  histo- 
rian's record  of  this  portion  of  his  life  has  been 
but  a  mere  statement  of  facts  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred,  and  thus  the  world  loses  a  treasure 
which  it  (and  booksellers  especially)  can  ill  afford 
to  be  deprived  of. 

When  young  Gibbon  was  first  installed  at  the 
house  of  his  future  guardian  at  Lausanne,  his 
thoughts  were  of  aught  but  a  pleasant  nature. 
The  charm  of  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which 
he  had  passed  being  over,  his  mind  began  to  prey 
upon  itself,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  French  tongue, 
joined  to  the  feeling  of  mere  school-boy  dependence 
which  his  father's  apparently  tyranical  measures 
had  inflicted  upon  him,  gave  to  his  meditations  a 
misanthropic  turn,  which,  had  he  been  confided  to 
other  hands,  it  is  probable  he  might  never  have 
conquered  But  the  example  of  the  hospitable 
people  among  whom  he  had  fallen  convinced  him 
after  a  while,  that  his  "  line  had  been  cast  in  a  plea- 
sant place,"  and  as  his  mastery  over  the  French 
tongue  became  every  day  more  apparent,  his  mel- 
ancholy feelings  vanished,  and  he  even  began  to 
feel  an  attachment  toward  his  new  friend,  and  to- 
ward the  new  home  which  had  been  provided  for 
him  in  his  exile.  When  Gibbon  entered  upon 
his  involuntary  expatriation,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  he  was  not  treated  as  became  the  son  of  a 
man  of  wealth,  for  he  was  mostly  confined  to  M. 
Parillcard's  house,  and  was  introduced  into  but 
few  families  of  high  standing.  But  a  few  months 
experience  gave  him  an  altogether  different  view 
of  the  matter,  for,  says  he,  in  effect,  had  I  gone 
abroad  as  a  rich  man's  son,  I  should  have  fallen 
in,  only,  with  such  company  as  frequents  the 
cafSs,  and  other  resorts  of  similar  character; — lost 
large  sums  of  money  at  play,  endangered  my  re- 
putation, and  returned  without  as  much  knowledge 
as  I  had  carried  away.    But  the  retired  nature  of 


*  Tliis  fact  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  has  vouched  for. 
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Gibbon's  life,  while  at  Lausanne,  while  it  debarred 
him  altogether  from  such  society,  led  him  to  be- 
come more  intimate  with  his  books,  and  by  this 
course  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mind  that  has 
not  been  surpassed,  if  ever  equaled,  for  the  sub- 
limity and  originality  of  its  conceptions.  Gibbon 
has  left  behind  him  in  his  autobiography  an  ac- 
count of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  the  classics, 
while  at  Lausanne,  and  of  the  mode  which  he 
adopted  to  perfect  himself  therein.  The  plan  is 
one  which  should  be  reccommended  to  every  stu- 
dent, as  being  far  superior  to  the  old  established 
method  of  learning  by  rote.  He  would  take  a 
volume  of  any  of  the  ancient  poets — Viigil,  for 
instance — ^and  translate  it  into  the  French  tongue. 
This  task  accomplished,  he  would  throw  the  manu- 
script aside,  until  both  words  and  passages  had 
become  eradicated  from  his  mind,  and  then,  taking 
it  up  again,  would  re-translate  it  into  the  original 
tongue,  when,  by  comparing  his  own  version 
with  the  original,  he  could  tell  how  to  estimate 
his  progress.  So  perfect  did  Mr.  Gibbon  by  this 
means  become,  that  in  some  of  his  after  trans- 
lations there  was  scarce  a  syllable's  difference  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  transcript. 

like  most  men  of  great  intellect.  Gibbon,  with 
all  his  genius,  was  not  without  his  imperfections. 
With  the  figure  of  a  dwarf  he  possessed  a  gigantic 
intellect.  Mr.  Parillcard  has  given^in  his  conver- 
sations, a  description  of  the  young  exile: — *'a 
little,  thin  figure,  with  a  very  large  head," — one 
whose  proficiency  in  argument  struck  you  with 
wonder.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  not  the 
slightest  question  of  his  young  protegee's  genius, 
and  even  when  dwelling  with  animadversion  upon 
the  subject  of  Gibbon's  apostacy  he  could  not  for- 
bear mentioning  in  glowing  terms  his  admiration 
of  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupil's  arguments  in  sop- 
port  of  his  favorite  theory. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  such  influences,  it 
is  hardly  tobe  wondered,  that  Gibbon  was  soon  re- 
converted to  his  original  faith.  Although  much 
of  his  time  was  necessarily  given  to  his  studies, 
(which  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  classics) 
he  was,  nevertheless,  not  altogether  without  op- 
portunities of  mingling  in  the  most  refined  society, 
and  it  was  during  these  hours  of  temporal  relaxa- 
tion that  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a 
young  man,  named  Deyverdun — an  acquaintance 
which  endured  until  death  dissolved  the  link. 

September  21,  1755,  Gibbon  accomplished  one 
of  his  heart's  intensest  longings,  by  starting  upon 
a  month's  tour  through  Switzerland,  where  he 
enjoyed  to  repletion  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  most  striking  scenery  which  the  world  con- 
tains, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  enabled  to 
store  his  mind  with  knowledge  of  a  wholesome 
ature. 


Like  all  other  authors  of  whom  we  have  any 
account.  Gibbon,  of  course,  had  a  first  love — Miss 
Susan  Curchod,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  near 
Lausanne — a  lady  for  whom  he  professes  to  have 
encouraged  a  deep  and  lasting  passion,  and  yet 
whom  he  abandoned  at  the  instance  of  his  father : 
his  anxiety  for  the  security  of  his  inheritance 
overbalancing  in  this  instance  his  affection.  Miss 
Curchod  afterward  married  a  wealthy  banker  by 
the  name  of  Necker :  a  name  which  subsequently 
earned  for  its  possessor  some  celebrity  as  Prime 
Minister  of  France. 

In  1758,  Gibbon,  his  reconversion  being  thorough- 
ly completed,  returned  to  England  and  wrote  his 
first  work,  an  f^ssay  upon  the  Study  of  Literature, 
which  he  composed  in  the  French  tongue,  and 
which  attracted  some  very  favorable  notices  from 
the  public  journals.  Not  long  after  this  he  went 
to  Paris,  revisited  his  beloved  Lausanne,  and,  after 
some  necessary  preparation,  he  repaired  to  Italy, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  her  literature,  his- 
tory a]id  manners.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in 
Rome  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire — a  task  which  he  has 
fulfilled  with  so  much  fidelity  in  his  "  Decline 
and  Fall."  On  his  retam  to  England,  he  ob- 
tained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  wrote  the  firat  volume 
of  his  great  work,  beside  some  essays  of  a  politi- 
cal and  miscellaneous  nature,  and  held  several 
offices  of  high  trust,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
his  supporters.  The  cessation  of  the  North  admin- 
istration, and  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
coupled  with  other  disappointment,  disgusted  the 
historian  with  London,  and  accordingly,  we  find 
him,  in  1783,  once  more  a  resident  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  purposed  passing  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  where  he  composed  the  last  four  volumes 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall. 

Gibbon  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  1794» 
aged  67. 


HUDUSI,   THE   DOUBTER. 

AN  OEIENTAL  TALE. 

CAUSE  was  being  heard  on  this 
day,  and,  although  weighty  rea- 
sons had  already  decided  the  ver- 
dict, still,  froforma^  the  witnesses 
on  both  sides  were  examined ;  one 
of  these,  upon  being  asked  whether  he  witnessed 
the  proceedings,  replied,  "That  he  had  no  doubt, 
but  there  was  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  doubts  were  correct." 

'*  Doubt — no  doubt — what  is  all  this  ?  do  you 
laugh  at  our  beards?"  said  Mustapha  sternly, 
who  always  made  a  show  of  justice.  "  Is  it  the 
fact  or  not  ?" 
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**  Your  highness,  I  seldom  met  a  fact,  as  it  is 
called,  without  having  half  a  dozen  doubts  hang- 
ing to  it,"  replied  the  man :  "  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, make  any  assertion  without  the  reseryation 
of  a  doubt.** 

"  Answer  me  plainly,"  replied  the  vizier,  "  or 
the  fearashes  and  bamboo  will  be  busy  with  you 
very  shortly.    Did  you  see  the  money  paid  ?'* 

"  I  believe,  as  much  as  I  can  believe  anything 
in  this  world,  that  I  did  see  the  money  paid ;  but 
I  doubt  the  sum,  and  I  doubt  the  metal,  and  I  have 
also  my  other  doubts.  May  it  please  your  high- 
ness, I  am  an  unfortunate  man,  I  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  doubts  from  my  birth ;  and  it  has 
become  a  disease  which  will  only  end  with  my 
existence.    I  always  doubt  a  fact  unless ** 

**  What  does  the  ass  say  ?  What  is  all  this 
bat  bosh  ? — nothing.    Let  him  have  a  fact." 

The  pacha  gave  a  sign — the  ferashes  appeared 
—the  man  was  thrown,  and  received  fifty  blows 
of  the  bastinado.  The  pacha  then  commanded 
them  to  desist.  "  Now,  by  our  beard,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  you  have  received  the  bastinado?  If 
yon  still  doubt  the  fact  we  will  proceed." 

"  The  fact  is  beyond  a  doubt,"  replied  the  man, 
prostrating  himself.  *'  But  excuse  me,  your  sub- 
lime highness,  if  I  do  continue  to  assert  that  I 
cannot  always  acknowledge  a  fact,  without  such 
undeniable  proofs  as  your  wisdom  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  bring  forward.  If  your  highness  were  to 
bear  the  history  of  my  life,  you  would  then  allow 
that  I  have  cause  to  doubt." 

"  Histor7  of  his  life !  Mustapha,  we  shall 
have  a  story." 

"  Another  fifty  blows  on  his  feet  would  remove 
all  his  doubts,  your  highness,"  replied  Musta- 
pha. 

"  Yes;  but  then  he  will  be  beaten  out  of  his 
story.  No,  no :  let  him  be  taken  away  till  the 
erening,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  he  will  make 
out  his  case." 

Mustapha  gave  directions,  in  obedience  to  the 
wish  of  the  pacha.  In  the  evening,  as  soon  as 
they  lighted  their  pipes,  the  man  was  ordered  in, 
snd,  in  consideration  of  his  swelled  feet,  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  down,  that  he  might  be  the  more  at 
sase  when  he  narrated  his  story,  which  was  as 
follows : 

"  My  name  is  Hudusi.  Of  my  parents  I  can 
say  little.  My  father  asserted  that  he  was  the 
bravest  janissary  in  the  sultan*s  employ,  and  had 
greatly  dibtinguished  himself.  He  was  always 
talking  of  Rustam,  as  being  a  fool  compared  to 
him ;  of  the  number  of  battles  he  had  fought,  and 
of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  leading 
bis  corps  on  all  desperate  occasions ;  but  as  my 
father  often  bathed  before  me,  and  the  only  wound 
I  ccold  ever  perceive  was  one  on  his  back,  when 


he  spoke  of  his  bravery  I  very  mtich  doubted  tkt 
fact. 

*'  When  I  was  grown  up,  my  father  wanted  me 
to  enrol  myself  in  the  corps  of  janissaries,  and 
become  a  lion-killer  like  himself.  I  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain ;  he  applied,  and  I  was  accepted,  and 
received  the  mark  on  my  arm  which  constituted 
me  a  janissary.  I  put  on  the  dress,  swaggered 
and  bullied  with  many  other  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  were  all  ready,  as  they  swore, 
to  eat  their  enemies  alive,  and  who  curled  their 
mustaches,  to  prove  the  tmth  of  what  they  said. 
We  were  dispatched  to  quell  a  rebellious  pacha ; 
we  bore  down  upon  his  troops  with  a  tremendous 
shout,  supposing  to  frighten  them ;  but,  as  they 
stood  their  ground  jind  would  not  run,  we  did, 
leaving  those  who  were  not  so  wise  to  be  cut  to 
pieces.  After  this,  when  any  of  my  companions 
talked  of  their  bravery,  or  my  father  declared 
that  he  should  be  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
spahi,  and  that  I  was  a  lion's  whelp,  I  very  much 
doubted  the  fact, 

**  I  have  heard  it  observed,"  continued  Hudusi, 
"  that  the  sudden  possession  of  gold  will  make  a 
brave  man  cautious,  and  he  who  is  not  brave,  still 
more  dastardly  than  he  was  before.  It  certainly 
was  the  case  with  me ;  my  five  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  had  such  an  effect,  that  everything  in  the 
shape  of  valor  oozed  out  at  my  fingers'  ends.  I 
reflected  again,  and  the  result  was,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  neither  the  sultan  nor  the  pacha 
should  be  the  better  for  my  exertions.  That  night 
we  made  a  sally,  and,  as  I  was  considered  a  pro- 
digy of  valor,  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  or- 
dered to  lead  on  my  troop.  I  curled  my  musta- 
ches, swore  I  would  not  leave  a  janissary  alive, 
flourished  my  cimiter,  marched  out  at  the  head  of 
my  troop,  and  then  took  to  my  heels,  and  in  two 
days  arrived  safely  at  my  mother's  house. 

*'  I  did  not  remain  long  at  home,  as  it  was  my 
duty  to  appear  to  return  to  my  corps.  This  I  had 
resolved  never  more  to  do.  I  reflected  that  a  life 
of  quiet  and  ease  was  best  suited  to  my  disposi* 
tion,  and  I  resolved  to  join  some  religious  sect. 
Before  I  quitted  my  mother's  roof  I  gave  her  thir- 
ty sequins,  which  she  was  most  thankful  for,  as 
she  was  in  straitened  circumstances.  '  Ah !'  cried 
she,  as  she  wrapped  up  the  money  carefully  in  a 
piece  of  rag,  *if  you  could  only  have  brought 
back  your  poor  father's  head,  Hudusi !'  I  might 
have  told  her  that  she  had  just  received  what  I 
had  sold  it  for — but  I  thought  it  just  as  well  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  so  I  embraced  her  and  de- 
parted. 

"  There  were  a  sort  of  dervishes,  who  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  about  seven  miles  from 
the  village  where  my  mother  resided,  and  as  they 
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never  remained  long  in  one  place,  I  hastened  to 
join  them.  On  my  arrival,  1  requested  to  speak 
with  their  chief ;  and  imagining  that  I  was  come 
with  the  request  of  prayers  to  be  offered  up  on 
behalf  of  some  wished -for  object,  I  was  admitted. 

*•  *  Khoda  shefa  midched — God  gives  relief,'  said 
the  old  man.  'What  wishest  thou,  my  son? 
Khosh  amedeed — you  are  welcome.' 

**  I  stated  my  wish  to  enter  into  the  sect,  from  a 
religious  feeling,  and  requested  that  I  might  be 
permitted. 

**  I  received  my  dress,  took  an  oath  of  secresy, 
and  was  introduced  to  my  companions ;  whom  I 
soon  found  to  be  a  set  of  dissolute  fellows,  in- 
dulging in  every  vice,  and  laughing  at  every  vir- 
tue ;  living  in  idleness  and  by  the  contributions 
made  to  them  by  the  people,  who  firmly  believed 
in  their  pretended  sanctity.  The  old  man  with 
the  white  beard,  who  was  their  chief,  had  out- 
lived his  appetite  for  the  vices  of  youth,  and 
fallen  into  the  vice  of  age — a  love  of  money, 
which  was  insatiable.  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  company  and  mode  of  living  were  more  to  my 
satisfaction  than  the  vigils,  hard  fare,  and  constant 
prayer,  with  which  the  old  man  had  threatened 
me  when  I  proposed  to  enter  the  community,  and 
I  soon  became  an  adept  in  dissimulation  and  hy- 
pocrisy, and  a  great  favorite  with  my  brethren. 

"  I  ought  to  have  observed  to  your  sublimity, 
that  the  sect  of  dervishes,  of  which  I  had  become 
a  member,  were  then  designated  howling  derviahes ; 
all  our  religion  consisted  in  howling  like  jackals 
or  hyenas,  with  all  our  might,  until  we  fell  down 
in  real  or  pretended  convulsions.  My  howl  was 
considered  as  the  most  appalling  and  unearthly 
that  was  ever  heard,  and,  of  course,  my  sanctity 
was  increased  in  proportion.  I  had  not  joined 
more  than  ten  days,  when  they  continued  their 
route,  and  after  a  week  of  very  profitable  travel- 
ing, passed  through  Constantinople,  crossed  the 
Bospborus,  and  regained  their  place  of  domicilia- 
tion, and  were  received  with  great  joy  by  the  in- 
habitants, to  whom  the  old  chief  and  many  others 
of  our  troop  were  well  known. 

**  But  I  became  tired  of  the  life  of  a  howling 
dervish.  I  therefore  set  up  ohe  last,  long,  final 
howl,  to  let  my  senior  know  that  I  was  present, 
and  then  immediately  became  absent.  I  hastened 
to  the  bazaar,  and  purchasing  here  and  there — at 
one  place  a  vest,  at  another  a  shawl,  and  at  ano- 
ther a  turban ;  I  threw  off  my  dress  of  a  dervish, 
hastened  to  the  bath,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
under  the  barber,  came  out  like  a  butterfly  from 
its  dark  shell.  No  one  could  have  recognised,  in 
the  spruce  young  Turk,  the  filthy  dervish 

**  I  hastened  to  Constantinople,  where  I  lived 
gaily,  and  spent  my  money ;  but  I  found  that  to 
mix  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have 


an  attaghan,  but  also  to  have  the  courage  to  use 
it ;  and  in  several  broils  which  took  place,  from 
my  too  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  the  Ghiaour, 
I  invariably  proved  that,  though  my  voice  was 
that  of  a  lion,  my  heart  was  but  as  water,  and  the 
finger  of  contempt  was  but  too  often  pointed  at 
the  beard  of  pretence.  One  evening,  as  I  was 
escaping  from  a  coffee-house,  after  having  drawn 
my  attaghan,  without  having  the  courage  to  face 
my  adversary,  I  received  a  blow  from  his  weapon 
which  cleft  my  turbap,  and  cut  deeply  into  my 
head.  I  flew  through  the  streets  upon  the  winga 
of  fear,  and  at  last  ran  against  an  unknown  ob- 
ject, which  I  knocked  down,  and  then  fell  along- 
side of,  rolling  with  it  in  the  mud.  I  recovered 
myself,  and  looking  at  it,  found  it  to  be  alive,  and, 
in  the  excess  of  my  alarm,  I  imagined  it  to  he 
Shital  himself ;  but  if  not  the  d — 1  himself,  it  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shitan,  for  he  was  an  unbe- 
liever, a  Ghiaour,  a  dog  to  spit  upon ;  in  short,  it 
was  a  Frank  hakim — so  renowned  for  curing  all 
diseases,  that  it  was  said  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Evil  One. 

"  I  remained  a  fortnight  under  the  hakim's 
hands  before  I  was  well  enough  to  walk  about ; 
and  when  I  had  reflected,  I  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  to  embrace  a  more  peaceful 
profession.  The  hakim  spoke  our  language  well, 
and  one  day  said  to  me,  '  Thou  art  more  fit  to 
cure  than  to  give  wounds.  Thou  shalt  assist  me, 
for  he  who  is  now  with  me  will  not  reroaio.'  I 
consented,  and  putting  on  a  more  peaceful  garb, 
continued  many  months  with  the  Frank  physi- 
cian, traveling  everywhere,  but  seldom  remaining 
long  in  one  place ;  he  followed  disease  instead  of 
flying  from  it,  and  I  had  my  doubts  whether,  from 
constant  attendance  upon  the  dying,  I  might  not  die 
myself,  so  I  resolved  to  quit  him  the  first  favora- 
ble  opportunity.  1  had  already  learned  many  won  - 
derful  things  from  him ;  that  blood  was  necessary 
to  life,  and  that  without  breath  a  man  would  die, 
and  that  white  powders  cured  fevers,  and  black 
drops  stopped  the  dysentery.  At  last  we  arrived 
in  this  town ;  and  the  other  day,  as  I  was  pound- 
ing the  drug  of  reflection  in  the  mortar  of  patience, 
the  physician  desired  me  to  bring  his  lancets,  and 
to  follow  him.  I  paced  through  the  streets  behind 
the  learned  hakim,  until  we  arrived  at  a  mean 
house,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  this  grand  city, 
over  which  your  highness  reigns  in  justice.  An 
old  woman,  full  of  lamentation,  led  us  to  the  sick 
couch,  where  lay  a  creature,  beautiful  in  shape  as 
a  houri.  The  Frank  physician  was  desired  by  the 
old  woman  to  feel  her  pulse  through  the  curtain, 
but  he  laughed  at  her  heard  (for  she  had  no  small 
one),  and  drew  aside  the  curtains  and  took  hold 
of  a  hand  so  small  and  so  delicate,  that  it  were 
only  fit  to  feed  the  prophet  himself,  near  the  throne 
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of  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  the  immortal  pilau  pre- 
pared for  true  believers.  Her  face  was  covered, 
and  the  Frank  desired  the  veil  to  be  removed. 
The  old  woman  refused,  and  he  turned  on  his 
heel  to  leave  her  to  the  assaults  of  death.  The 
old  woman's  love  for  her  child  conquered  her  re- 
ligious scruples,  and  she  consented  that  her  daugh- 
ter should  unveil  to  an  unbeliever.  I  was  in 
ecstasy  at  her  charms,  and  could  have  asked  her 
for  a  wife ;  hut  the  Frank  only  asked  to  see  her 
tongue.  Having  looked  at  it,  he  turned  away 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had  been  a  dy- 
ing dog.  He  desired  me  to  bind  up  her  arm,  and 
took  away  a  hasin  full  of  her  golden  blood,  and 
then  put  a  white  powder  into  the  hands  of  the  old 
woman,  saying  that  he  would  see  her  again.  I 
held  out  my  hand  for  the  gold,  but  there  was  none 
forthcoming. 

*•  •  We  are  poor,*  cried  the  old  woman  to  the 
hakim,  *  but  God  is  great.' 

"  *  I  do  not  want  your  money,  good  woman,' 
replied  he ;  *  I  will  cure  your  daughter.'  Then  he 
went  to  the  bedside  and  spoke  comfort  to  the  sick 
girl,  telling  her  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  all 
would  be  well. 

**  The  girl  answered  in  a  voice  sweeter  than  a 
nightingale's,  that  she  had  but  thanks  to  offer  in 
return,  and  prayers  to  the  Most  High.  « Yes,' 
said  the  old  woman,  raising  her  voice,  *  a  scoun- 
drel of  a  howling  dervish  robbed  me  at  Scutari  of 
all  I  had  for  subsistence,  and  of  my  daughter's 
portion,  seven  hundred  sequins,  in  a  goat's-skin 
^!*  and  then  she  began  to  curse.  May  the  dogs 
of  the  city  howl  at  her  ugliness  ?  How  she  did 
cttree !  She  cursed  my  father  and  mother— she 
cursed  their  graves— flung  dirt  upon  my  brothers 
and  sisters;  and  upon  the  whole  generation.  She 
gave  me  up  to  Jehanum,  and  to  every  species  of 
defilement.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  hear  that 
old  woman  curse.  I  pulled  my  turban  over  my 
«y»,  that  she  might  not  recognise  me,  and  lifted 
«P  my  garment  to  cover  my  face,  that  I  might  not 
fce  defiled  with  the  shower  of  curses  which  were 
thrown  at  me  like  mud,  and  sat  there  watching 
till  the  storm  was  over.  Unfortunately,  in  lifting 
«P  my  garment,  I  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  old 
hag  the  cursed  goat's-skin  bag,  which  hung  at  my 
prdle,  and  contained,  not  only  her  money,  but  the 
remainder  of  my  own.  *  Mashallah— how  won- 
derful is  God  !•  screamed  the  old  beldame,  flying 
«  me  like  a  tigress,  and  clutching  the  bag  from 
my  girdle.  Having  secured  that,  she  darted  at 
me  with  her  ten  nails,  and  scored  down  my  face, 
)^hich  I  had  so  unfortunately  covered  in  the  first 
instance,  and  so  unfortunately  uncovered  in  the 
•««ond.  What  shall  1  say  more  ?  The  neighbors 
came  in— I  was  hurried  before  the  cadi,  in  com- 
I*ny  with  the  old  woman  and  the  Frank  physi- 


cian. The  money  and  bag  were  taken  from  me — 
I  was  dismissed  by  the  hakim,  and  after  receiving 
one  hundred  blows  from  the  ferashes,  I  was  dis- 
missed by  the  cadi.  It  was  my  fate — ^and  I  have 
told  my  story." 


MEMORY. 

A  SOIfG. 
H.  H.  OLEMBRTS. 

When  the  warm  hand  that  pressed  the  page 

Whereon  thy  name  oft  brightly  burned. 
Is  palsied  with  the  blight  of  age, 

Or  unto  dost  at  last  returned ; 
Wilt  thou,  when  lingering  at  his  tomb» 

Recall  the  hour  when  last  he  threw. 
In  all  the  joy  of  love's  first  bloom. 

The  gifts  of  Poesy  to  you  1 

The  lamp  burns  brighter  when  the  light 

Of  day,  finm  earth  to  heaven,  has  sped. 
So  memory  with  a  stronger  sight 

Recalls  the  idol  which  has  fled. 
And  thus  when  faults  and  follies  all 

In  death  are  given  to  the  past. 
Wilt  thou  remember  in  his  fall 

This  fault,  he  loved  thee  to  the  last. 
New  York,  July,  1846. 


MRS.  EDEN'S  SIXPENCE. 


A    8H0KT    8T0RT    FOR    SAMARITANS, 

T  was  a  little  child  that  had  come  to 
the  door  to  beg.    But  the  knock — 
timid  and  hesitating  as  it  was— dis- 
turbed the  baby,  that  after  much 
rocking  and  soothing,  Mr.  Eden  had 
just  succeeded  in  getting  into  its  first 
sleep.     And  very  displeased  with 
the  knock  was  Mrs.  Eden  in  con- 
sonance, and  her  mind  was  fully 
made  up, — ^not  only  to  dismiss  the  beggar, — ^if 
beggar  it  were, — without  alms,  but  to  speak  a 
sharp  word  or  two,  into  the  bargain.    But  this 
last  resolution  was  dismissed  before  she  reached 
the  door, — for  she  encountered  a  cutting  gust  of 
wind  in  the  passage,  which  made  her  remember 
how  severe  the  weather  was  out  in  the  bleak 
streets,  and  opportunely  reminded  her  that  Chris- 
tian charity  would  not  tolerate  sharp  words  under 
the  circumstances. 

Severe  enough,  God  knows,  the  weather  had 
been  for  some  days.  People  who  had  made  their 
calculations,  decided  that  for  seven  winters,  the 
thermometer  had  not  fallen  so  many  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  Only  that  morning,  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  Mrs.  Eden's  residence,  a  girl  had 
1  been  found  stone  dead — frozen,  poor  thing,  on 
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the  doorstep  of  a  rich  man's  house.  But  the  rich 
man  knew  not,  of  course,  that  she  was  there, — for 
it  is  not  in  the  human  heart  to  suffer  a  fellow- 
creature  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger  on  a  door- 
step. The  rich  man  had  dropped  into  a  sound 
sleep — drawing  up  his  limbs  in  his  comfortable 
warm  bed, — unconscious  of  the  tragedy  which,  so 
near  to  him,  was  witnessed  by  the  awful  frost. 

When  Mrs.  Eden  had  got  the  door -open, — 
which  was  not  easy  of  accomplishment — for  the 
wind  for  some  moments  absolutely  insisted  on 
keeping  it  shut,  she  beheld  a  little,  ragged  starvel- 
ing, of  what  sex  she  could  not  determine — ^small 
enough  to  be  only  six  years  old — but  sufficiently 
aged  in  features  to  be  twelve  or  thirteen — poverty 
having  done  the  work  of  time,  and  labored  at  it 
with  good- will.  Now  Mrs.  Eden,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  determined  to  bestow  no  alms.  The 
crying  baby  still  admonished  her  of  the  interrup- 
tion to  its  slumbers,  and  as  it  was  a  very  wakeful 
baby  indeed,  she  had  to  calculate  upon  a  second 
course  of  rocking  and  soothing,  before  she  could 
lay  it  on  the  pillow,  and  so  find  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  her  husband^s  supper.  But  woman's 
heart,  and  a  mother's  heart  especially,  is  nature's 
master- piece  of  sympathy.  And  Mrs.  Eden,  who 
had  little  time  for  reading  books,  was  a  great 
scholar  in  human  faces.  God's  Gospel,  she  often 
said  in  her  own  quaint  fashion,  was  written  in 
children's  features, — a  speech  for  which  she  was, 
on  one  occasion  taken  soundly  to  task,  by  a  local 
preacher  and  distributor  of  tracts.  I  believe  she 
was  right  notwithstanding.  When  she  had  look- 
ed only  an  instant  upon  the  little  ragged  epicene, 
and  heard  the  piteous  wail  which  its  thin  bine 
lips  uttered,  and  which  resolved. itself  into  some 
such  words  as  these — "Have  you  anything  to 
give  a  poor  child  to-night,  that's  got  no  mother, 
please  ?" — She  felt  a  twinge  at  the  heart,  that  by 
some  process  of  association,  had  reference  to  a 
certain  sixp<dice  which  was  deposited  in  a  pill- 
box that  stood  upon  the  mantel- piece  within,  and 
which  she  had  that  morning  picked  up  in  an  ad- 
joining street.  It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Eden  that  this 
waif  could  not  be  applied  to  better  use  than  the 
relief  of  the  little  mendicant.  Accordingly  she 
bestowed  the  coin  upon  the  child,  whose  faculty 
of  speech  was  averted  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
alnfl,  and  the  donor  was  unthanked.  She  did  not 
heed  the  circumstance,  for  she  belonged  not  to 
that  class  of  benefactors  who  are  uneasy  if  the 
palate  of  their  benevolence  go  untickled  by  praise. 

The  child,  grasping  the  coin  in  its  little  hand, 
made  quick  way  to  a  baker's  shop,  before  whose 
window,  among  other  hungry  and  frost  pinched 
children,  she  (for  it  was  a  girl  that  Mrs.  Eden 
had  relieved,)  had  stood  but  a  brief  while  before, 
eyeing  the  loaves  that  were  as  hopeless  of  attain- 


ment as  the  very  food  of  angels.  There  was  one 
loaf  with  its  crusty  side  turned  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  passengers,  upon  which  she  resolved  to 
expend  the  sixpence.  Now  it  chanced  that  the 
baker  was  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  kindest 
member  of  the  human  fsynily.  There  was  an 
acidity  in  his  countenance  which  repelled  hking. 
Some  men  we  favor  at  a  glance.  This  baker  was 
of  a  different  class.  He  was  sour  with  an  em* 
phasis,  especially  to  children  and  more  particularly 
to  poor  children.  To  do  him  justice  he  was  not 
servile  to  the  rich.  He  was  vinegar  still, — a  little 
diluted,  perhaps, — ^but  never  oil  or  butter,  or  any 
unctuous  substance,  though  his  wealthiest  cus- 
tomer were  counting  gold  of  standard  weight  upon 
his  desk. 

The  girl  fearlessly  entered  the  shop,  and  point- 
ed to  the  loaf  which  she  desired  to  possess.  The 
baker  frowned, — to  his  customary  vinegar,  he 
added  a  copious  dash  of  unripe  lemon-juice.  The 
child  threw  down  the  sixpence. 

**  That  loaf— that'un  there — he  in  the  comer," 
said  the  child,  eagerly.  But  the  baker,  who  had 
taken  up  the  coin,  did  not  hasten  to  execute  the 
order.  He  narrowly  inspected  the  money,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  scrutiny,  notched  it  with  a 
file.  And  then  the  full  villany  of  its  being  was 
revealed.  The  Samaritan  gift — Good  Spirits  had 
looked  down  upon  it  and  blessed  it — was  a  sham. 
Adjoining  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  baker 
resided,  a  gang  of  coiners  had  recently  established 
themselves,  and  base  money  was  frequently  tend- 
ered at  the  shops  of  the  various  tradesmen. 
Twice  that  day  bad  sixpences  had  been  piesented 
to  the  baker  in  exchange  for  bread.  The  call 
upon  his  time  which  the  prosecution  of  the  offend- 
ers would  have  demanded,  had  alone  deterred 
from  such  a  step,  but  he  had  inwardly  resolved, 
that  on  the  next  occasion  the  party  should  be 
made  an  example  of.  Without  more  ado  there- 
fore, he  waUced  to  his  door,  and  promised  a  penny 
roll  to  a  ragged  urchin  for  fetching  a  policeman. 
The  lad  darted  off,  shrieking  **  police"  as  he  went, 
and  followed  by  a  dozen  boys  and  girls,  ragged  as 
himself,  and  vociferating  as  loudly. 

An  officer  was  soon  found.  He  listened  to  the 
baker — examined  the  coin,  and  professed  to  re- 
alize the  child  as  an  old  hand  at  "  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  You  *11  have  to  attend  to-monow,  Mr.  Bul- 
rush," he  said  to  the  baker.  '*  Ten  will  be  the 
hour.  It 's  uncertain  when  'twill  come  off,— but 
we  '11  have  consideration  for  you,  on  account  of 
your  business.    Bread  is  dear  enough — on't  it  .>" 

**  It  will  be  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  appear 
myself,"  remarked  the  baker.  *'  I  suppose  if  1 
send  my  wife  it  will  do — won't  it  ?" 

The  policeman  thought  otherwise,  and  grasped 
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the  little  hand  compressed  within  his  own,  tighter 
as  he  said  so.  The  child  uttered  a  piteous  cry  of 
pain,  and  bade  the  man  release  her,  that  she  might 
take  the  loaf  to  her  father.  At  this  janctnre  the 
baker's  wife  entered  the  shop. 

"  Yoa  are  hurting  your  little  girl,**  she  said  to 
the  policeman. 

"  My  little  girl,**  said  the  piqued  officer,  glanc- 
ing disdainfully  at  the  child.  **  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Bdnisb,— my  little  girl  makes  a  better  appearance 
than  a  beggar's  child—my  little  girl  has  warm, 
mpectable  clothing,  and  nerer  utters  bad  money.** 

"  Oh,  it  *s  another  case  of  bad  money — is  it  ? 
Why,  that  makes  the  third  to-day." 

"  Bad  money,"  cried  the  child,  beginning  to  cry 
as  she  now  first  understood  her  position.  "A 
woman  gave  it  to  me — Father  sent  me  out  to  beg, 
and  told  me  to  buy  bread  with  what  I  got.  I 
won't  go  to  jail.    Please  let  me  go  home. 

"  It  may  be  true  what  she  says,**  remarked  the 
baker's  spouse. 

"  Tis  BO  young  a  child,  I  dont  see  what's  the 
ttse  of  sending  her  to  prison ;  except  for  charity's 
sake,  for  I  supposf  they'll  feed  her  there.  I  would 
let  her  go—/  would,  Bulrush." 

**  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  it  wouldn't  do  to  let 
her  go,»»  replied  the  policeman ;  "  if  it's  only  on 
the  principle  of  getting  her  fed.  Why,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  mother,  Mrs.  Bulrush,  you  must 
say  prisQn -feeding  is  better  than  chance  bread. 
Bless  you,  she  wont  know  herself  when  she 
comes  oat ;  she  '11  be  so  plump  and  fat." 

A  CQstomer  bad  entered  the  shop  during  the 
officcT's  speech. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Eden,"  said  the  baker's  lady, «'  you 
»re  a  stranger.  How 's  your  respectable  wife  and 
^e  nice  baby '  Here 's  a  case  of  a  bad  sixpence 
—a  shame,  an't  it,  to  see  so  young  a  hand  at  it — 
the  third  case  to-day — tradesmen  need  be  careful." 

"  Bad  money — so  young,  too — ^not  the  first  at- 
t«npt,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Eden. 

"Ob,  no— an  old  hand  at  it,  sir.  I've  had  my 
eye  upon  her  this  long  time,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  I  want  a  half-quartern  loaf,  Mr.  Bulrush — a 
cnisty  one,  if  you  have  it — that  in  the  window 
^  just  suit  me;"  and  Mr.  Eden  pointed  to  the 
"^  which  the  child  had  intended  to  purchase. 
When  she  saw  the  baker  deliver  it  to  his  customer, 
■M  renewed  her  crying  and  wept  more  bitterly 
*ttever. 

**  Well,  good  night.  Bulrush— good  night,  Mrs. 
B,"  said  Mr.  Eden,  turning  to  depart.  *'  She  if 
yoQng_too  young  for  oakum  picking — cold  night, 
mixr  and  he  left  the  shop.  The  policeman 
^  quitted  it,  dragging  the  child  along— while 
Mr.  Bulrush  put  on  his  great-coat — ^wiped  the 
fiow  from  his  face,  and  prepared  to  follow  him  to 
■ake  the  chaige  at  the  station-hoose. 


The  baby  was  asleep  before  the  knocker  re- 
sponded to  the  application  of  Mr.  Eden's  finger. 
The  supper  was  in  course  of  preparation — ^but  not 
ready,  and  Mr.  Eden  was  a  hasty  man.  But  for 
the  little  mendicant,  baby  would  have  been  dis- 
posed of  half  an  hour  before,  and  the  sausage 
would  be  "  keeping  warm"  upon  the  hob.  Rat^ 
tat-tat. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Eden  was  in  the  best  poa« 
sible  humor.  His  employers — ^he  was  j unior  derk 
to  a  meichant  firm  in  the  City— had  that  day  taken 
him  confidentially  aside,  and  announced  their  de* 
termination  to  elevate  him  to  a  higher  post  and 
increase  his  salary.  He  could,  therefore,  bear  to 
wait  complacently  for  his  supper.  He  would  run 
to  the  nearest  tavern  for  half  a  pint  of  the  beat 
Scotch  whisky,  in  which  to  drink  his  employer's 
health.  Mrs.  Eden  had  no  objection  to  whisky 
— and  the  sausages  would  be  ready  by  the  time 
he  was  returned,  and  had  got  his  house  coat  and 
slippers  on.  Meanwhile,  the  little  hungry  girl 
was  dismally  sobbing  in  her  cell  at  the  station- 
house. 

*<  By-the-bye,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Eden  to  his 
wife  after  supper,  <^  when  I  stepped  into  Bulrush's 
for  that  loaf,  he  was  just  giving  a  miserable  child 
into  custody  for  attempting  to  pass  a  bad  sixpence 
— plenty  of  base  money  about — the  third  bad  six- 
pence ofiered  at  Bulrush's  to-day.  You  must  be 
careful  of  the  silver  you  get  in  change  at  &e 
shop." 

*'  Three  bad  sixpence  in  one  day !  What  sort 
of  a  child  was  it  ?" 

**0h,  a  little  old-fashioned  beggarly  looking 
little  thing  with  a  careworn  old-looking  face. 
The  policeman  knew  her  well — and  old  hand  at 
that  sort  of  thing." 

<*  It  was  a  girl  then — ^what  sort  of  bonnet  had 
she  on .?" 

*'  Bonnet — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  bonnet 
or  hat — it  was  squabbled  out  of  all  shape.  To 
me  she  looked  more  like  a  boy  than  a  girl." 

'*  How  old  do  you  think  Uiis  girl  was  ?"  said 
Mrs.  E.,  following  up  the  thread  of  her  own  re- 
flections. 

"Any  age  between  six  and  fourteen.  You 
seem  concerned  for  her,  my  dear." 

'*  Concerned — how  absurd !  Your  pipe  is  on 
the  sideboard.  I  'm  going  out  a  shopping — I  've 
got  a  few  little  things  to  get  in  for  to-morrow.  If 
bady  wakes" 


«  You  an't  going  out  to-night,  my  love  ?"  said 
Mr.  Eden. 

*'  Yes  I  must  go — ^we  shan't  have  a  candle  in 
the  house  when  that  is  burnt  out." 

**  You  may  bring  me  in  some  tobacco.  Stay — 
you  may  buy  me  two  cigars,  Mrs.  E.^^dd  Cubas» 
my  love." 


no 
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"  Two  old  Cutos— I  won't  forget." 

She  had  hastily  equipped  hereelf  in  shawl  and 
bonnet  wbile  she  was  taHcing,  and  only  lingered 
to  bid  her  husband  listen  for  baby's  waking, — ere 
she  set  her  nimble  feet  Dpon  the  pavement,  and 
tamed  her  face  toward  the  baker's  dwelling. 
Witbin  doors  she  had  only  hslf-gnesBed  how  cold 
it  was  without.  The  freezing  wind  came  hard 
agunt  her  like  a  subslance.  The  few  persons 
abroad  were  wrapped  to  the  teeth, — except  the 
Tcry  poor,— and  God  help  ibem  in  all  weathers  ! 
From  the  baker  and  bis  wife,  she  could  extract 
nothing  concerning  the  child,  save  that  she  had 
tendered  a  bad  sixpence,  for  which  Bnlrush  was 
determined  to  punish  her.  Theii  description  of 
her  person  strengthened  Mrs.  Eden's  conjecturss, 
and  she  repaired  to  the  station -house  to  see  the 
ebUd. 

She  hod  never  been  in  a  station- house  before — 
nor  had  she  ever  set  foot  within  a  Police  Court  of 
Criminal  Court.  With  humanity,  aa  it  appears 
under  the  awful  guises  there  set  forth,  she  was 
unacquainted.  The  battered,  brutal  visages,  she 
saw  there,  confronted  with  the  mynnidona  of  law, 
— especially  the  befaced  womanhood  of  those  of 
her  own  sex  who  were  under  aireat,  filled  her 
with  dismay  and  terror.  She  could  tell  her  errand 
to  the  inspector  only  with  great  difficulty.  The 
man  was  gentle  for  bis  office,  and  willingly  ac- 
ceeded  to  her  request  to  have  the  child  brought 
from  the  cells.  Mrs.Eden  recognized  her  imme- 
diately, and  the  little  girl  knew  her  niso. 

"  You  gave  me  the  si.ipence— indeed— I  didnt 
know  it  was  a  bad  'un.  Let  me  go  home  to  my 
father,"  sobbed  the  child. 

"  I  did  indeed  give  her  a  sixpence  only  a  few 
minutes  before  she  was  given  into  caslody,"  said 
Mrs.  Eden 

"  If  the  tradesman  chooses  not  to  appear  against 
her,  she  will  be  discharged  to-morrow  by  the 
magistrate,"  remarked  the  inspector.  "  Yon  bad 
better  talk  to  Bulrush,  ma'am." 

"  Can  the  child  go  with  me  to  the  shop?"  in 
quired  Mrs.  Eden. 

"  No — but  if,  afier  examining  the  sixpence,  you 
are  satisiied  that  it  is  the  coin  you  gave  her, 
the  baker  consents  to  withdraw  the  charge,  I  will 
act  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  let  her  go,' 
replied  the  man. 

Nrs.  Eden  had  already  seen  the  coin,  but  was 
unable  to  swear  that  it  was  the  gift  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  little  beggar.  She  was  a  lover 
of  truth.  But  the  appealing  face  of  the  meagre 
child  sorely  tempted  her.  And,  moreover,  sbe 
felt  almost  confident  that  it  was  the  sixpence  she 
had  picked  up  and  deposited  in  the  pill-box. 
Should  she  stretch  a  point,  and  say  she  was  jui'/f 
eonjidmt  about  the  identity  of  the  coin  i    Certain 


moral  scruples  beset  her  mind,  hut  another  glance 
the  child's  face  quieted  them.  God's  gospel  of 
truth  was  written  in  those  linements — as  far  as 
the  sixpence  was  concerned, — as  certainly  as  tbe 
bright  sun  was  itself  a  true  thing,  created  by  the 
Author  of  Truth.  Sbe  said  she  tnu  confident,  and 
vould  swear  if  they  required  her.  So  the  in- 
ipector  sent  a  policeuiBn  to  fetch  the  baker. 

The  end  of  it  was— that  the  sour  baker,  who 
vas  deep  in  cakes,  and  had  bis  time  fully  oeca- 
pied,  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for  escaping  atten- 
dance on  the  police-court  on  the  morrow,  aod 
freely  consented  to  take  Mrs.  Eden's  explanation 
of  the  matter.  The  child  was  therefore  set  at 
liberty,  and  went  to  ber  writched  home — carrying 
quartern  loaf,  and  some  ready-cooked  meat,  and 
a  few  little  "grocery  things" — Mrs.  Eden's  gifts 
r,  as  she  said  to  the  baker's  wife,  "  I  amf 
htlp  bring  kind  to  very  littU  chiidrtn,  when  they 
com*  to  beg—'tis  a  uwoinew,  but  I  can't  hdp  it." 

Mrs.  Eden  slept  soundly  that  night,  and  her 
repose—  she  told  roe  this  herself— had  no  reference 
whatever  to  Eden's  elevation,  and  the  annual  ad- 
dition of  seventy  pounds  to  his  salary,     a.  w. 

Jartoliri  SbilUiv  ili|Ulna. 


REAL  HISTORY  OF  ELIZABETH, 


BOM  a  work  by  Count  Xavier 
de  Maistre,  entitled  the  Exile's 
I  Daugbter,  we  lind  that  the  real 
I  heroine  of  Madame  Cotton's 
far-famed  tale  was  Prascovta 
Lopoulofi,  the  daughter  of  a 
Rnstuan  officer,  who  fcr  some 
crime  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known,  was  banished 
to  Siberia  with  his  wife  and 
only  child  about  the  year  1792, 
where  they  lived  upon  the  very 
small  allowance  of  ten  copecks 
a  day. 

As  she  grew  up,  the  young  Piascovia  contribn- 
ted,  by  her  industry,  to  the  support  of  her  parents, 
lending  ber  services  to  the  laundress  of  the  village 
Ischim  where  they  resided,  or  assisting  in  the 
harvest  fields,  where  she  worked  as  hard  as  her 
strength  permitted.  It  was  in  her  fifteenth  year 
that  she  conceived  tbe  design  wbich  has  immor- 
lalized  her  name  and  her  piety.  According  to  her 
own  words,  "  it  crossed  her  mind  like  lightning" 
while  at  prayers,  and  believing  that  it  was  an  in- 
spiration of  Providence,  sbe  soon  resolved  on 
putting  it  into  execution. 
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The  deBign  was  no  other  than  that  of  going  to; 
St  Petersbuig*  and  throwing  herself  at  the  Em- 
perors feet  to  solicit  her  father*s  liberty.  On 
diTuIging  it,  however,  to  her  parents,  she  net  not 
only  with  discouragement  but  reproof,  and  it  was 
not  till  three  years  afterward,  during  which  she 
confinned  herself  by  frequent  reflection  and  prayer 
to  the  Almighty,  that  she  succeeded  in  oyercom- 
ing  their  scruples  and  obtaining  their  consent  to 
the  journey. 

Having  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  after 
suffering  much,  not  only  from  the  opposition  of 
her  parents,  but  also  from  the  ridicule  of  her 
neighbors,  obtained  her  passport,  without  which 
•be  could  not  even  leave  her  village,  with  only 
one  ruble  in  her  pocket  and  a  small  bag  across 
her  shoulders,  she  in  the  month  of  September, 
1800,  set  forward  on  her  long  journey,  trusting, 
u  she  said,  that  Providence  who  had  inspired  the 
thought  and  touched  her  heart,  would  move  also 
that  of  the  sovereign  in  her  favor. 

Utterly  unacquainted  with  the  geography  of  the 
country  through  which  she  was  to  travel,  and  un- 
protected, she  was  exposed  to  all  those  mistakes 
and  hindrances,  which  contributed  to  lengthen  her 
pilgrimage,  and,  at  times,  almost  to  throw  her 
into  despair,  from  anticipation  of  the  dangers  that 
might  await  her ;  but  her  religious  confidence  soon 
returned,  and  revived  her  courage.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  her  journey  she  could  not  detail  exactly 
the  provinces  through  which  she  had  passed,  or 
even  the  villages  in  which  she  had  rested,  but  she 
remarked  that  she  generally  received  more  hospi- 
tality in  the  smaller  villages  than  she  did  in  the 
larger  places.  In  her  intercourse  with  the  nu- 
merous persons  to  whom  she  addressed  herself, 
she,  however,  upon  the  whole,  met  with  infinite- 
ly more  instances  of  benevolence  and  humanity 
than  of  unkind  treatment.  '*  My  journey  was 
not,"  she  often  said,  "  as  painful  as  some  imagine, 
while  they  hearken  with  more  eager  attention  to 
the  sufferings  I  have  endured,  than  to  the  innu- 
merable proofs  of  hospitality  and  benevolence 
with  which  I  was  favored." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kamouicheff  she  was  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  just 
at  the  close  of  a  fatiguing  day's  journey.  From 
this  she  sought  shelter  in  the  thickest  part  of  a 
forest  where  she  remained  till  daybreak,  chilled 
by  the  rain. and  exhausted  by  inanition.  To  add 
to  her  distress,  on  entering  a  large  village,  in  the 
OM>rning,  she  was  viewed  as  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion, and  disfigured  by  the  hardships  of  the  night 
ud  want  of  food  she  could  no  where  find  admis- 
^n.  While  a  parcel  of  boys  hunted  her  through 
Replace,  insulting  her  as  a  thief  and  a  prostitute. 
Thus  harassed,  she  took  refuge  on  the  steps  of  a 
church,  where  she  remained  almost  dying  of  hun- 


ger and  cold,  till  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  an 
old  woman,  who  having  heard  her  tale,  sympa- 
thised with  her  distress. 

She  one  evening  requested  shelter  at  a  cottage, 
and  being  rudely  repulsed,  was  walking  slowly 
away,  when  the  same  person  who  had  refused  her 
followed  and  called  her  back.  He  was  a  man  of 
harsh  features,  and  on  entering  the  hut  bolted  the 
door  and  barred  the  window  shutters.  The  only 
other  person  within  was  an  old  female  of  still  less 
prepossessing  mien  than  the  man.  Her  alarm  was 
great,  and  still  more  so  on  observing  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  fire  that  her  hosts  fixed  their  eyes 
intently  upon  her. 

The  woman  first  broke  silence*  and  demanded 
whence  she  came. 

"  I  come  from  Ischim,"  she  replied,  '*  and  am 
going  to  St.  Petersburg." 

*'  Ho,  ho !  you  must  needs  have  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  so  long  a  journey." 

'*  I  have  but  80  kopecks  in  copper,"  stammered 
the  trembling  girl. 

*'  Thou  liest,"  returned  the  hag,  "  thou  liest, 
no  one  goes  so  long  a  journey  with  so  little  mo- 
ney." 

The  poor  girl  vainly  protested  that  she  had  no 

more.  The  woman,  addressing  her  husband  in  a 
scoffing  tone,  said,  "  What  think  est  thou  ?  with 
80  kopecks  from  Tobolsk  to  St.  Petersburg !  In- 
deed !  indeed !  Affronted  by  the  distrust  of  her 
veracity,  and  terrified  by  the  dangers  which  she 
began  to  apprehend,  Prascovia  prayed  inwardly  to 
God  and  strove  to  repress  her  tears. 

She  had  not  long  retired  to  bed  before  she  heard 
their  half-articulated  voices,  and  soon  after,  enter- 
ing the  room,  they  proceeded  to  search  her  hags 
and  pockets,  which  she  had  purposely  left  at  their 
disposal,  expecting  that  they  would  take  her  mo* 
ney  without  molesting  her  person.  On  their  ap* 
proaching  her,  the  desolate  girl  prayed  aloud  for 
her  life,  and  protested  gaspingly,  that  she  had  no 
more  money :  but  the  hostess,  instead  of  replying, 
examined  her  clothes  and  took  off  her  boots ;  they 
then  searched  a  small  bag  suspended  to  her  neck, 
in  which  her  passport  was  contained,  obliged  her 
to  unclasp  her  hands,  and  when  they  found  all 
fruitless  they  descended,  leaving  her  more  dead 
than  alive. 

In  the  morning  she  was  astonished  at  the  com- 
posure and  seeming  kindness  of  the  hosts.  They 
appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  her  situation,  pro- 
testing they  had  no  other  reason  for  their  previous 
conduct  than  because  they  suspected  she  was  a 
thief.  After  a  plentiful  breakfast  they  suffered 
her  to  depart,  adding  that  by  examining  her  bag  she 
would  find  no  cause  to  doubt  their  honesty,  and 
great  indeed  was  her  astonishment,  when,  on 
counting  her  money  a  few  miles  from  the  village, 
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she  found  it  increased.  Her  hosts  had  added  40 
kopecks. 

She  soon  afterward  joined  a  caravan  of  sledges 
proceeding  with  provisions  to  Ekatherinemburgh. 
It  was  now  near  Christmas,  and  the  cold  so  intense 
that  on  the  fourth  day  she  became  frost-bitten, 
and  on  their  halting  at  the  inn,  conld  not  rise  from 
the  sledge.  Being  recovered  by  the  usual  means 
of  rubbing  the  part  affected  with  snow,  the  drivers, 
as  she  still  wished  to  proceed  with  them,  agreed 
to  lend  her  their  pelisses  alternately,  by  which  the 
party  reached  Ekatherinemburgh,  without  farther 
accident  to  the  poor  girl,  who  did  not  cease  to 
pray  that  the  generosity  of  her  companions  might 
not  injure  their  health. 

At  Ekath€rinemburg,  she  was  received  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  a  charitable  lady  of  the 
name  of  Milin,  who  as  well  as  many  of  her 
friends  took  a  great  interest  in  her  fortunes,  and 
was  deeply  afifected  by  her  devoted  enthusiasm. 
Observing  that  her  health  had  suffered  from  her 
late  exposure,  her  friend  Mrs.  M.  determined  to 
engage  her  to  remain  until  the  spring.  Prascovia 
consented,  and  soon  felt  herself  very  happy  in  the 
society  of  her  new  friends.  Their  affability,  their 
polished  manners  and  unaffected  kindness,  afforded 
her  a  new  delight,  and  she  ever  afterward  loved 
to  remember  each  little  incident  of  that  fortunate 
time,  and  never  pronounced  the  name  of  her  prin- 
cipal benefactress  without  visible  emotion. 

Still  her  thoughts  constantly  recurred  to  the  sit- 
uation of  her  beloved  parents  and  the  grand  object 
of  her  soul,  and  she  would  reproach  herself  for 
the  comforts  she  enjoyed,  exclaiming,  '*  How  does 
my  poor  father  do,  in  the  desert,  while  his  daugh- 
ter foiigets  herself  so  much  in  her  unexpected  good 
fortune."  Insomuch  that  her  friends  thought  at 
last  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  pursue  her 
journey  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  permit. 

In  the  spring  therefore,  having  supplied  all  her 
wants,  Mrs.  M.  put  her  on  board  a  boat  for  Nie- 
jeni,  under  the  care  of  a  man  who  was  accustom- 
ed to  make  that  dangerous  voyage.  Before  she 
reached  that  place,  however,  she  was  accidentally 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  continuing  in  her  wet 
clothes,  took  a  violent  cold,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  complaint  which  afterward  termina- 
ted her  existence.  This,  and  the  loss  of  the  per- 
son under  whose  care  she  had  been  placed,  and 
who  was  commissioned  to  arrange  for  the  contin- 
uance of  her  journey  from  Niejeni,  but  was  de- 
tained by  illness  in  a  village  on  their  passage, 
caused  her  to  find  herself  on  arriving  at  that  town 
without  acquaintance  or  support,  a  situation  which 
the  tenderness  she  had  experienced  at  Ekatherin- 
emburgh rendered  more  severe.  In  a  state  of  deep 
dejection  she  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  a  church 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  where  she  was  found 


ii  an  attitude  of  devotion  by  a  nun  from  the 
neighboring  convent,  who  having  heard  her  story, 
conducted  her  to  the  abbess,  who  was  much  touch- 
ed with  her  sufferings,  and  offered  her  protection. 

Here  she  was  attacked  with  an  inflammatory 
fever,  which  threatened  her  life,  and  compelled 
her  to  remain  throughout  the  autumn  in  the  con- 
vent, observing,  as  she  slowly  mended,  all  its 
roles  and  duties,  and  improving  in  her  studies. 
She  had  long  formed  a  resolution  to  end  her  days 
in  a  monastic  seclusion,  if  she  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  liberty  of  her  father,  and  she  now  felt  in- 
clined to  choose  the  convent  of  Niejeni  for  her 
retreat.  The  nuns  pressed  her  to  make  her  vows, 
but  she  would  only  give  a  qualified  promise. 
•*  Do  I  know,"  she  said,  "  what  God  may  yet  re- 
quire of  me  ?  I  wish,  I  long  to  finish  my  days 
here,  and  if  it  is  also  the  will  of  heaven,  who 
shall  oppose  it .'" 

When  the  roads  were  fit  for  traveling,  she  de- 
parted, in  a  covered  sledge,  for  Moscow,  where 
she  was  received  with  great  kindness,  by  a  friend 
to  whom  the  abbess  had  recommended  her,  and 
who  committed  her,  with  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Princess  T on  her  departure  from 

that  city,  to  a  merchant,  under  whose  auspices 
she  entered  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  middle  of 
February,  1802,  just  eighteen  months  after  her 
departure  from  Siberia. 

She  lodged  for  sometime  in  the  merchanfs  house 
on  the  Ekatherina-canal,  but  he  being  very  much 
engaged  with  his  own  affairs,  could  not  for  some- 
time attend  to  his  lodger,  and  at  length  departed 
for  Riga,  leaving  Prascovia  to  the  care  of  his 
wife. 

Her  first  step  was  to  present  a  petition  for  the 
revision  of  her  father's  trial  to  the  senate.  This 
resulted  in  no  kind  of  encouragement.  For  two 
whole  weeks  she  endured  all  the  msolence  of 
office,  the  neglect  of  hirelings,  and  the  rudeness 
of  menials,  while  the  object  of  her  wishes  seem- 
ed as  far  off  as  at  the  first  day.  Often  wasted 
with  the  fatigue  of  standing  on  the  cold  and  wet 
staircase,  she  seated  herself  on  the  steps  and  en< 
deavored  to  read  on  the  countenance  of  those  who 
passed,  some  tokens  of  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence, but  no  one  probably  imagined  what  she 
wanted. 

On  leaving  Ekatherinemburgh,  she  had  been 
furnished  with  a  letter  to  a  Mrs.  L ,  who  re- 
sided on  the  other  side  of  the  Neva,  in  that  quar- 
ter of  St.  Petersburg  called  Wasili-Ostow,  but  as 
the  river  was  opening,  the  passage  wa«i  prohibited 
by  the  police  for  sometime  after  Prascovia*s  arri- 
val.   On  her  introduction  to  that  lady,  she  was 

received  with  great  affection,  and  both  Mrs.  L 

and  many  of  her  friends  entered  warmly  into  her 
interests.      Her  affair  was  canvased,  and  it  was 
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agreed  that  her  application  to  the  senate  was  lin 
iJi-advised  step.  A  formal  revision  of  her  father's 
trial  woald  require  much  time,  and  it  was  thought 
at  once  a  surer  and  shorter  way  to  apply  to  the 
Emperor.  A  little  time,  however,  was  necessary 
to  determine  by  what  means  this  could  be  done. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  merchant,  returning  from 
Riga,  inquired  out  the  residence  of  the  Princess 

T ,  to  whom,  it  has  been  mentioned,  Prascoria 

had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Niejeni. 
This  lady,  who  expected  Prascovia,  ordered  her  to 
be  immediately  brought  to  her.  When  she  arriv- 
ed at  the  house,  the  princess  who  was  engaged 
with  company,  received  her  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
where  everything  she  saw  and  heard  was  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  mind  of  Prascovia  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration.  Never  had  she  seen  so 
much  splendor — never  had  she  entered  a  room  so 
lighted.  The  company  were  disposed  to  merri- 
ment at  the  rustic  simplicity  of  this  child  of  na- 
tore,  but  the  princess  read  her  letter  attentively, 
greatly  commended  her  filial  piety  and  fortitude, 
and,  promising  to  assist  her,  assigned  her  a  room 
in  the  palace. 

An  asylum,  however,  was  all  she  obtained,  for 
whether  the  infirmities  of  age  made  the  princess 
forgetful,  or  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  fulfil 
her  intentions,  it  is  certain  nothing  farther  was 
done.  A  clerk  of  the  Empress  mother's  cabinet 
secretary,  with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted 
daring  her  residence  at  the  merchant's,  advised  her 
to  solicit  her  majesty's  aid,  and  offered  to  present 
her  petition.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Violier,  suppos- 
mg  that  she  needed  only  the  common  relief  of  the 
poor,  set  apart  fifty  roubles  for  her,  and  desired 
she  might  cedl  on  him.  The  next  morning  she 
went  to  his  house,  and  on  seeing  her  and  hearing 
her  story,  he  was  so  moved  that  he  promised  to 
speak  on  the  same  day  to  the  Empress  in  her  fa- 
vor. 

The  Empress  directed  her  secretary  to  present 
Fraacovia  to  her  on  the  same  evening  at  six  o'clock. 
The  astonished  g^rl  fainted  at  the  news,  and  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  heaven,  said  with  a  trembling 
voice,  '*  Thus,  oh  €rod,  have  I  not  in  vain  put  my 
trost  in  thee  !"  In  her  extreme  agitation  she  seiz- 
ed the  hands  of  Mrs.  Violier,  and  covered  them 
with  her  kisses,  begging  her  to  express  her  grati- 
tode  to  the  generous  man  to  whom  her  father 
would  be  indebted  for  his  liberty. 

The  Empress  received  her  with  her  aocustomed 
l>oievolence,  and  put  several  questions  to  her, 
which  Prascovia  answered  with  composure  and 
i^pect.  Persuaded  that  her  father  was  innocent, 
she  did  not  solicit  his  pardon,  but  a  revision  of 
his  trial.  The  Empress  heard  her  with  surprise 
VMi  interest,  and  promised  to  recommend  her  to  the 
^peror,  at  the  same  time  ordering  that  three 


hundred  roubles  should  be  given  her  as  an  earnest 
of  farther  favor. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  Empress-mother  as- 
signed her  pension,  and  introduced  her  herself  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  august  consort,  who  both 
showed  her  the  utmost  kindness,  and  presented 
her  with  five  thousand  roubles.  But  what  gave 
her  the  greatest  happiness  was  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty's command  for  the  immediate  revision  of  her 
father's  trial. 

This  happily  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Count 
Kotchoubey,  then  minister  of  the  interior,  who 
with  all  his  family  had  been  sensibly  touched  with 
Prascovia's  history,  and  who  possessed  not  only 
the  means,  but  the  inclination  to  do  good.  Thus 
known  to  the  royal  family  and  protected  by  the 
ministers,  Prascovia  soon  became  the  universal 
theme  of  conversation,  and  an  object  of  universal 
attraction.  The  representatives  of  foreign  courts 
vied  with  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  in  giving  her  marks  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection. Several  ladies  settled  on  her  an  annual 
pension.  Yet  these  seductive  favors  did  not  alter 
the  simplicity  of  her  character,  nor  the  modesty 
of  her  manners;  and  if  anything  distinguished 
her  from  any  other  obscure  country  girl,  it  was 
but  the  intrepidity  of  her  perfect  innocence.  After 
a  most  laborious  study  of  society,  a  sagacious 
mind  will  feel  convinced  that  perfect  artlessness 
and  an  unassuming  demeanor,  are  the  most  capti- 
vating qualities ;  and  that  after  all,  nature  is  our 
best  and  most  unerring  guide.  The  unsophisticat- 
ed Prascovia  could,  without  effort,  display  the 
winning  graces  of  simplicity,  and  mingle,  without 
the  least  disparagement,  in  the  best  society,  her 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  suppling  the 
place  of  education :  indeed,  her  quick  and  happy 
repartees  discountenanced  many  who  had  been 
more  favored  in  this  latter  respect.  Being  once 
interrupted  in  her  narrative,  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  company,  by  a  person  asking  her  for 
what  crime  her  father  had  been  banished,  she 
answered  in  the  tone  of  mild  reproof, — **  Sir  a 
father  is  never  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  his  children, 
and  mine  is  innocent.*' 

Accompanying  one  day,  the  Countess  W 

through  the  interior  of  the  imperial  palace,  she 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  throne  of  the  Emperor, 
*<  Is  this  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  ?  Oh !  how 
I  once  dreaded  to  appear  before  it  I"  and  crossing 
her  hands,  and  turning  pale,  she  whispered  in  a 
faltering'  voice,  **  Is  this  really  the  throne  of  the 
Emperor?"  The  awe — ^the  fear — the  reverence 
with  which  this  image  of  sovereign  power  had 
once  filled  her,  now  blended  with  feelings  of  love 
and  gratitude  for  the  monarch.  She  asked  per- 
mission toi^proaeh  the  imperial  seat. — ^With  a 
trembling  step  she  advanced  toward  it,  and  throw- 
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ing  herself  at  the  foot  of  it,  she  hurst  into  tears, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh !  my  father !  see  where  the  om- 
nipotence of  Grod  has  conducted  me.  God,  mer- 
ciful God !  bless  this  seat  and  him  who  now  oc- 
cupies it !  may  he  through  his  whole  life  be  as 
happy  as  I  am  now  r  She  could  with  difficulty 
be  induced  to  leave  the  room,  and  such  was  her 
emotion,  that  her  friends  were  obliged  to  defer 
showing  her  the  rest  of  the  palace  to  some  other 
day. 

The  ukase  for  the  recal  of  her  father  was  de- 
layed longer  than  she  expected.  On  quitting  Si- 
beria she  had  promised  to  intercede  for  two  aged 
exile  friends  of  her  father,  and  who  had  offered 
her  pecuniary  assistance  on  her  outset ;  but  on 
mentioning  them  to  her  friends  they  advised  her 
not  to  embarrass  the  success  of  her  principal  re- 
quest, by  the  additional  one,  and  through  fear  of 
injuring  the  interests  of  her  parents,  she  was  ob- 
liged to  yield.  But  her  good  intentions  prevailed 
at  last,  for  on  the  day  the  ukase  was  dispatched 
for  the  recal  of  her  father,  the  Emperor,  in  order- 
ing his  ministers  to  congratulate  Prascovia,  direct- 
ed him  to  ask  her  if  she  had  no  favor  to  solicit 
for  herself.  She  replied,  immediately,  that  the 
only  additional  boon  she  desired  was  the  liberty 
of  two  of  her  father's  fellow  sufferers.  Her  wish 
was  complied  with,  and  in  return  for  the  offer  of 
a  few  kopecks,  the  unfortunate  men  regained  their 
liberty. 

It  was  about  twenty  months  after  her  departure 
from  Ischim,  during  which  time,  by  some  strange 
chance,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  her,  that  Lo- 
pouloff  and  his  fellow  exiles  received  the  joyful 
tidings  of  her  success,  a  passport  for  their  journey 
into  Russia,  and  a  sum  of  money. 

In  the  mean  time  Prascovia,  having  seen  all 
her  wishes  realized,  and  meditating  on  the  wonder- 
ful events  of  her  past  life,  had  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  devoting  herself  definitively  to  the  duties 
of  religion.  With  this  design  she  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  cathedral  of  Kiew  ;  where  she  took 
the  veil,  intending  afterward,  as  the  Russian  nuns 
are  not  bound  to  perpetual  seclusion,  to  take  up 
her  abode  in  the  convent  at  Niejeni.  She  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  the  abbess  on  finishing  her  devo- 
tions, and  shortly  afterward  departed. 

At  Niejeni  she  found  her  parents,  who  had  pre- 
viously arrived  at  the  convent.  The  meeting  was 
solemn  and  affecting, — the  parents  knew  not  be- 
fore, that  she  had  taken  the  veil,  and  they  threw 
themselves  at  her  feet  overwhelmed  by  min- 
gled feehngs  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  grief. 
'*  What  are  you  doing,"  shrieked  Prascovia,  gasp- 
ing with  emotion,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  she 
added,  *'to  God— to  God  alone  we  owe  our  feli- 
city. Let  us  thank  him  for  his  miraculous  inter- 
poaition." 


The  pleasure  they  found  in  the  meeting  was 
not  unmingled  with  regret.  By  taking  the  veil, 
Prascovia  had  deprived  her  parents  of  the  happi* 
ness  they  would  have  found  in  her  company,  and 
the  new  separation  for  which  they  must  prepare 
seemed  to  them  more  painful  than  the  former,  be- 
cause they  could  not  now,  as  they  did  then,  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  spending  their  days 
together.  They  passed  a  week  together  in  a  suc- 
cession of  alternately  delicious  and  agonizing 
feelings,  and  then  parted.  The  mother  was  deeply 
distressed.  "  What  have  we  gained,"  said  she, 
"  by  this  liberty  after  which  we  longed  so  much  ? 
all  the  toils  and  even  the  success  of  my  poor  child, 
have  but  ended  in  her  eternal  separation  from  us ; 
I  wish  rather  we  had  remained  in  Siberia  with 
her  forever !"  Such  complaints  may  be  foigiven 
the  mother  of  such  a  daughter  as  Prascovia. 

After  taking  leave  of  them,  in  presence  of  the 
abbess,  the  whole  family  accompanied  by  the 
nuns  went  to  the  church.  Prascovia,  though  more 
profoundly  affected  than  even  her  parents,  en- 
couraged them,  and  seemed  anxious  to  give  them 
an  example  of  resignation  and  fortitude.  Yet  she 
found  it  difficulty  to  resist  the  overpowering  move- 
ments  of  nature. 

Showing  herself  for  the  last  time,  through  the 
grate,  she  exclaimed,  "  Farewell,  my  beloved, 
your  daughter  belongs  to  God,  but  she  will  not 
forget  you.— Dear  father— my  deareet  mother, 
reeiign  yourselves  to  the  sacrifice  prescribed  by 
Providence,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
accompany  you  wherever  you  go !"  Overwhelm- 
ed by  emotion  she  leaned  against  the  grate,  and 
gave  a  free  course  to  her  tears.  The  afilictcd 
mother  rushed  toward  her  with  inarticulate  cries 
of  anguish,  but  at  that  moment,  on  a  signal  from  the 
abbess,  a  black  veil  fell  and  separated  them  forever. 

Prascovia  now  gave  herself  up  with  resignation 
to  the  severest  duties  of  her  convent,  showing  the 
greatest  zeal  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  duties,  and 
winning  every  day  more  and  more  the  affection  of 
her  companions.  But  her  health  declined  rapidly, 
and  the  mountainous  situation  of  the  convent  be- 
ing ill  calculated  to  retard  the  development  of  her 
malady,  after  a  year's  residence  a  change  of  situa- 
tion was  recommended  by  her  physicians. 

The  abbess,  being  at  that  time  obliged  to  go  to 
St.  Petersburg,  determined  to  take  Prascovia  with 
her,  both  from  a  hope  to  benefit  Prascovia's  health 
and  with  a  view  to  serve  the  interests  of  her  con- 
vent through  the  friends  she  had  made  in  the  capi- 
tal. Prascovia  was  now  again  a  petitioner,  but  a 
more  disinterested  one  than  before,  and  instead  of 
partaking  in  the  pleasures  of  society  as  she  did 
then,  she  now  visited  only  those  persons  whose 
acquaintance  she  was  bound  by  friendship  and 
gratitude  to  coltivaie. 
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Her  features  were  already  much  altered  by  her 
wasting  disease,  but  even  now  her  countenance 
was  agreeable  and  deeply  interesting.  She  was 
low  in  stature  but  well  made ;  and  her  black  veil, 
though  it  excluded  all  ornament  from  her  hair, 
showed  to  advantage  the  fine  shape  of  her  face ; 
her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  black,  her  forehead  was 
large,  and  her  look  and  smile  had  a  remarkable 
expression  of  deep  pensiveness. 

Perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  the 
disease,  all  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  that  future 
existence,  for  which  she  waited  without  fear  and 
without  impatience. 

The  day  before  her  departure  with  the  abbess, 
on  their  return  to  Niejeni,  on  entering  the  house 
of  some  friends  of  whom  she  wished  to  take  leave, 
she  found  a  young  girl  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  misery.  The 
unfortunate  creature  raised  herself  to  beg  alms, 
and  presenting  a  paper,  she  added,  her  father  was 
paralysed  and  lived  only  by  the  assistance  which 
she  was  able  to  obtain  from  charitable  persons ; 
but  that  she  herself  was  so  ill  that  she  scarcely 
had  strength  to  beg.  Prascovia  remembered  the 
time  when  she  also  was  sitting  on  the  staircase 
of  the  senate  and  in  vain  imploring  compassion. 
She  gave  the  poor  girl  all  the  money  she  had 
about  her,  and  on  her  recommendation,  the  friends 
she  was  going  to  visit  became  the  protectors  of 
the  poor  girl  and  her  father. 

On  their  return  to  Niejeni  the  abbess  and  Pras- 
covia stopped  a  few  days  in  a  convent  at  Novogorod, 
where  the  discipline  was  less  severe  than  in  their 
own,  and  the  situation  of  which  was  more  favor- 
able to  the  health  of  the  young  novice,  who  had 
besides  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  with  a  sister 
of  one  of  her  companions  at  Niejeni.  This  young 
lady  seemed  extremely  desirous  to  possess  her 
friendship,  and  informing  her  that  her  sister  had 
obtained  pennission  to  change  her  residence  at 
Niejeni  for  that  of  Novogorod » she  urged  her  to 
foUow  her  example,  and  come  with  her.  The 
abbess,  who  hoped  the  change  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  Prascovia's  health,  consented  though  she 
extremely  regretted  parting  wiOi  her ;  and  on  their 
reaching  Niejeni,  made  the  necessary  application 
for  her  tninsfer  to  Novogorod. 

The  departure  was  attended  by  the  regret  of  her 
former  friends  and  associates.  At  Novogorod  she 
vna  obliged  to  wait  two  months  before  she  could 
be  put  in  possession  of  a  small  wooden  house  of 
two  cells,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  constructed 
for  herself  and  her  friend,  through  want  of  such 
I  aocommodation  in  the  convent,  yet  she  was  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  it,  and  all  the  sisters  look- 
ed upon  her  arrival  as  a  great  happiness,  and 
gladly  performed  those  duties  for  her  which  were 

beyond  her  strength. 
▼OLUMX  n. — 15. 


She  lived  till  the  close  of  1809,  at  which  time, 
though  resigned  to  an  early  death,  she  did  not 
think  her  end  was  so  near.  Chi  the  evening  be- 
fore  the  event  took  place,  she  felt  stronger  than 
she  had  done  for  some  time,  and,  wrapped  in  her 
pelisse,  sat  down  with  her  friend  on  the  convent 
steps  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the 
sun.  She  mused  pensively  on  the  past  events  of 
her  life,  and  remembered  the  more  vividly  those 
of  her  early  days,  as  the  aspect  of  nature  contri- 
buted to  carry  her  back  to  Siberia  Observing 
some  travelers  glide  by  her  in  a  sledge,  her  heart 
beat  as  though  kindled  by  some  chaering  anticipa- 
tion. '*  Next  spring,"  said  she,  "if  I  am  well 
enough,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  my  parents  at  Wla- 
dimir,  and  you  shall  go  with  me."  He  eyes 
beamed  joy,  but  the  livid  hue  of  death  was  on  her 
Up.  Her  companion  could,  with  difficulty,  assume 
a  composed  countenance  and  repress  her  tears. 

On  the  next  day,  the  8th  of  December  1809,  the 
festival  of  St.  Barbara,  she  had  still  strength  to  go 
into  the  church  to  partake  of  the  communion :  but 
at  three  o'clock  she  was  so  reduced  that  she  laid 
herself  on  the  bed  to  take,  as  she  thought,  a  little 
rest.  Several  of  her  companions  were  in  the  cell, 
and,  unaware  of  her  situation,  talked  gayly  and 
laughed  in  the  hope  of  amusing  her.  But  their 
presence  soon  became  too  fatiguing  for  her,  and 
when  the  vesper  bell  rang,  she  desired  them  to 
join  their  sisters  in  the  chapel,  and  recommended 
herself  to  their  prayers.  **  You  may  yet  to-day 
pray  for  my  recovery,"  she  said,  "  but  in  a  few 
weeks  you  will  mention  me  in  the  prayers  with 
the  dead." 

Her  friend  alone  remained ;  and  she  begged  her 
to  read  the  evening  service  as  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do.  The  young  nun,  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  began  to  sing  in  a  low  voice ;  but 
after  the  first  verse,  the  djring  Prascovia  made  a 
sign  to  her  with  her  hand  accompanied  by  a  faint 
smile  on  her  lips.  She  immediately  rose,  and 
bending  over  her  could  with  difficulty  catch  these 
words: — "  My  dear  friend,  do  not  sing, — ^it  pre- 
vents me  from  praying, — read  only."  The  nun 
knelt  again,  and  while  she  recited  the  orisons,  her 
expiring  friend  made,  from  time  to  time,  the  sign 
of  a  cross.  The  room  soon  became  dark,  and  on 
the  nuns  re-entering  with  candles,  Prascovia  was 
dead :  her  right  hand  was  extended  over  her  bosom 
as  when  she  crossed  herself  for  the  last  time. 


A    COMMANDMSNT. 

Th£  euening  before  a  battle,  an  officer  asked  Mar- 
shal Toiras  for  permission  to  go  and  see  his  father, 
who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  *'  Go,"  said  the 
Marshal,  who  saw  through  his  pretext ;  '*  honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land." 
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THE  SEXTON. 


illage  of  Middkbury, 
^  porlanl  occurreuM  took  place 
'  the  family  of  a  young  farmer— 
f  Dottung  Jess  Ihaii  th«  birth  of  a 
k  eon.  It  was  a  cante  of  rejoic- 
^  ing  in  the  heart  of  John  Upton, 
^  as  be  held  the  little  fellow  jn 

^bia  aims,  and  acknowledged  him 
with  the  Jirst  kiss  of  a  father's 
affection ;  but  his  joy  waa  forever 
^  crashed  when,  a  few  momeuts 
^  after,  the  physician  informed  him 
that  the  mother  was  fast  sink- 
ing  into  the  ahadowa  of  death. 
He  hastily  placed  the  infant  in  the  anna  of  the 
nurse,  and  kneeling  at  the  aide  of  the  bed,  hi 
clasped  the  icy  hand  of  bis  beloved  wife.ajid  with 
pitiful  accents  impJored  her  to  live  for  his  sake, 
as  though  hia  mere  words  and  her  will  could  over- 
rule the  terrible  destiny  of  death.     The  poor 
woman  bad  not  Btiengtb  to  utter  words  in  reply, 
or  to  encourage  in  him  a  hope  that  they  would 
meet  again  iu  "  another  and  a  better  world." 
turned  her  dying  eyes  affectionately  upon 
and  with  a  alight  piessuTe  of  the  hand,  her  spirit 
passed  away,  while  Upton  saalc  insensible  upon 
the  bed  beside  the  inanimate  body  of  bis 

ft  is  a  melaocboly  eight  to  see  the  proud  spirit 
of  man  beat  beneath  the  crushing  load  of  affliction 
— writhing  in  agony  under  the  torture  of  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  severed  bonds  of  affection. 

John  Upton  became  an  altered  man  by  the  death 
of  his  wife.  As  he  stood  beside  the  grave  that 
contained  all  that  endeared  him  to  earth,  his  heart 
changed  from  the  early  softness  of  ita  nature  to  the 
stubborn  coldness  of  despair,  and  he  turned  away 
to  his  desolate  home  with  ^e  feelings  of  one  who 
has  been  robbed  of  alt  that  made  life  endurable. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  reioained  ab- 
sorbed in  the  deep  agony  of  thought  for  hoars, 
Hia  child  was  brought  to  him  in  the  hope  to 
change  the  current  of  his  feelings,  but  without 
deigning  (o  look  upon  it,  he  molioDad  it  away 
with  an  expression  of  lepugaance.  The  spiing 
of  affection  that  had  at  first  welled  up  at  the  eight 
of  his  first-born,  had  called  back  Its  waters  to  the 
sealed  fountain  that  no  thought  oi  circumstance 
should  ever  again  open.  He  could  have  loved 
the  child,  but  somewhat  unnaturally  he  attributed 
to  it  the  loss  of  one  whom  worlds  could  not 
place. 

The  next  day  after  the  funeial  he  sent  for  a 
maiden  eieter,  and  pladng  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
told  her  that  the  caie  of  rearing  the  child  must 
devolve  either  upon  herself  or  the  town.     To  him  it 


was  immaterial  which  course  was  pursued,  as  he 
was  devoid  of  any  particle  of  affection  to  guide 
him  in  hts  choice.  If  her  pride  revolted  at  the 
latter  proposition,  she  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility herself :  he  wished  no  tie  of  lelationship  to 
operate  at  all  in  fixing  her  determination.  "  Far 
myself,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow morning  ere  the  earliest  eye  in  the  village 
is  unsealed.  Whither  I  go  I  know  not,  but  you 
will  never  look  upon  meagain.  I  do  not  care  what 
else  fate  has  in  store  for  me — my  measure  is  now 
full  lo  overflowing,  and  there  is  no  more  room  for 
any  additional  misery.  Now  leave  me,  for  I 
would  pass  the  remainder  of  this  day,  and  until  1 
leave  the  village,  alone.  Take  the  child  away— 
nay,  do  let  me  see  his  face — no  natter  what  you 
do  with  it  hereafter.  My  imagination  pictures  it 
lo  me  a  hideous  little  fiend  that  smiles  at  my  mis- 
ery, and  if  I  should  look  upon  it,  I  might  be 
templed  to  do  it  injury — I  fear  I  should,  and  peo- 
ple might  call  it  a  crime ;  but  my  head  feels  very 
odd,  and  a  small  thing  might  set  it  a-going  like  a 
top,  and  then  they  would  be  obliged  to  chain  roe, 
and  that  would  make  me  mad  in  earnest.  Now 
leave  me,  Mary— quick,  quick  \  for  I  cannot  talk 
much  longer.  Go,  but  do  not  speak,  for  I  most 
not  hear  a  voice  that  always  sounded  so  much 
like—go,  for  God's  sake,  go  and  leave  me !  Stay 
— after  I  am  gone  you  may  take  poaaession  of 
my  house  and  land  until  I  call  for  it;  but  you 
must  comply  with  one  condition — this  room  where 
I  shall  put  everything  that  I  consider  sacred  must 
never  be  opened.  I  shall  leave  it  locked.  Yon 
need  not  assure  me,  but  I  implore  you  as  you 
venerate  the  last  request  of  your  broUier  never  ta 
look  inside  it,  nor  allow  the  sacrilege  on  the  part 
of  any  other  person,  I  particularly  charge  you 
to  see  that  this  injunction  is  not  violated.  I  shall 
know  if  it  is,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  nevei 
prosper  from  the  hour  in  which  you  disobey  me. 
ave  said  all  that  I  have  to  ny.  Now  return 
your  own  home,  and  at  this  time  to-morrow 
you  may  take  possession  of  the  premises." 

Brother " 

Speak  not,  in  God's  name,  but  leave  me.  I 
am  in  no  condition  for  argument  or  explanation. 
Unless  you  would  add  tu  my  misery,  bear  from 
my  Mght,  as  quick  as  possible,  that  detestable 
child,  I  could  have  loved  it,  but  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  agony  it  has  piled  upon  ray 
heart,  I  can  but  wish  it  from  my  sight  Go,  go !" 
With  a  sad  and  troublesome  expression  the 
sister  gazed  into  the  face  of  her  brother,  and 
folding  the  infant  closer  to  her  bosom  the  left  the  « 
room.  Poor  Upton  listened  to  her  last  footstep 
as  it  fell  upon  the  threshold  of  his  dwelling,  and 
rising  from  his  seal,  he  fastened  the  door  of  the 

I,  and  commenced  makiag  anangenienta  for 
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his  departure.  He  opened  a  large  chest  of  drawers 
that  stood  in  the  room,  and  which  had  belonged 
to  his  wife.  He  orerhauled  and  replaced  many 
articles^  of  her  wearing  apparel.  He  took  up  a 
locket  containing  a  miniature,  and  after  kissing  it 
several  times,  he  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  next  his 
heart,  and  sitting  down  upon  a  low  stool  beside 
the  bed  on  which  his  wife  had  breathed  her  last, 
he  took  from  a  small  ivory  box,  in  which  he  had 
presenred  it,  a  coil  of  glossy  black  hair,  and  press- 
ing it  to  his  lips,  he  moistened  it  with  tears  that  his 
intense  emotion  could  not  restrain.  The  silence 
of  the  room  was  broken  with  low  moanings — ^half 
crazed  and  imperfect  sentences  of  complaint,  min- 
gled with  the  name  of  her  who  had  been  his  light 
and  joy,  and  murmured  prayers  that  Heaven  might 
see  proper  jn  its  goodness  to  call  him  from  his 
affliction.  Then  would  he  complain  that  his  heart 
was  so  tough  and  obstinate ;  and  he  sat  upon  his 
low  stool,  and  parted  the  long  glossy  locks  that 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  had  so  often 
seen  falling  in  flowing  ringlets  around  a  neck  and 
over  shoulders  that  might  have  rivaled  the  brightest 
creations  of  Titian  or  Angelo.  These  he  braided 
together  and  placed  them  around  his  neck,  "  as  a 
chann,"  he  said,  "  that  would  keep  away  all  evil 
spirits."  He  then  unlocked  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  wandered  over  the  house,  collecting  every- 
thing connected  with  the  memory  of  his  wife,  and 
placing  them  in  the  room  which  he  had  devoted 
to  these  sacred  memorials.  These  arrangements 
consumed  the  entire  day  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
evening,  and  when  he  had  gathered  together  all 
^t  he  thought  necessary,  he  again  sat  down  by 
the  bedside,  as  completely  a  broken  hearted  being 
as  ever  was  dreamed  of  by  poet  or  romancer.  At 
^mes  he  would  weep  in  the  silent  bitterness  of 
thought,  and  anon  he  would  murmur  aloud  his 
melancholy  plaint. 

"Oh  God,"  he  would  exclaim,  "what  have  I 
^one  to  deserve  this  extreme  affliction.  Alone, 
*^one !  If  I  could  have  died  likewise,  I  would 
^ever  have  complained;  but  to  linger,  linger, 
linger,  for  years,  alone,  is  more  than  the  drooping 
spirit's  share.  I  would  not  even  run  the  risk  of 
not  meeting  thee  again,  sweet  one,  else  would  I  end 
this  miserable  existence.  But  there  is  no  hope ! 
I  know,  I  know  I  am  doomed,  and  I  must  linger 
&od  suffer  for  many  long  years,  a  forsaken  and 
heart-broken  being  I'* 

He  arose  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  but 
Qo  sleep  visited  his  burning  eyes,  and  he  tossed 
restlessly  until  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day, 
vhen  he  arose  and  struck  a  light.  He  made  up 
&  small  package  from  a  few  things  which  he  had 
S^ered,andtakiDga  mournful  and  lingering  glance 
uoimd  the  room,  he  left  it,  strongly  locking  and 
'^^g  it  on  the  outside.    He  went  out  into  the 


garden  that  had  been  the  care  of  his  beloved  wife, 
and  gathering  a  quantity  of  her  favorite  flowers, 
he  proceeded  to  her  grave  in  the  village  church- 
yard, and  strewed  them  upon  it,  then  kneeling  for 
a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer,  he  arose,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart,  departed  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity ;  and  when  ihe  village  become  astir  in  the 
morning,  no  one  could  tell  what  had  become  of 
John  Upton.  The  grave  of  his  wife  was  found 
strewn  over  with  flowers,  and  when  his  sister 
came  to  take  possession  of  his  house,  according 
to  his  wish,  she  found  the  seal  upon  the  door  of 
the  prohibited  room  and  the  windows  strongly 
boarded  up.  However  urgent  her  woman's  curi- 
osity might  have  heen,  she  had  too  much  rever- 
ence for  her  brother's  sorrow  to  violate  the  solem- 
nity of  his  conditions. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  the  boy. 

He  grew  rapidly  in  size  and  healthy  vigor,  but 
soihewhat  coarse-featured  and  prone  to  mischief. 
His  disposition  argued  a  headstrong  and  revenge- 
ful spirit  that  early  needed  a  curb  stronger  than  a 
woman's  will.  There'were  traits  in  his  character 
of  a  very  odd  and  singular  bent  of  genius,  which, 
early  developing  themselves,  tended  greatly  to 
place  him  in  the  situation  that  in  after  life  had 
such  an  influence  on  his  disposition  and  pursuits. 
His  temperament  was  gloomy  and  reserved,  and 
when  quite  young,  he  often  absented  himself 
whole  days  from  home,  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  forest.  The  churchyard  was  also  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  to  him ;  nor  was  there  a  grave  made 
that  he  was  not  present  at  its  opening;  nor  a 
funeral  took  place  that  he  was  not  found  among 
the  train  that  followed  the  body  to  its  final  resting 
place.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  won  the 
title  of  "  The  Sexton."  He  had  a  genius  for  the 
trade — a  passion  for  the  gloomy  paraphernalia  of 
a  funeral  procession.  Had  there  have  been  a 
hearse  in  the  village  he  would  have  insisted  upon 
riding  with  the  driver  on  every  occasion.  As 
other  boys  of  his  age  had  miniature  gardens,  so 
did  he  have  a  miniature  graveyard,  in  which  were 
buried  beetles,  toads,  mice,  and  occasionally  a  dog 
or  a  cat.  Neat  headstones  were  placed  to  each, 
and  the  little  yard  was  as  particularly  fenced  in  as 
though  it  contained  the  remains  of  all  the  great 
men  in  the  world.  Mingled  however,  with  all 
this  singularity  of  character,  was  a  superstitious 
dread  of  the  supernatural.  To  these  feelings  may 
be  attributed  the  inviolability  of  his  father's  wishes 
respecting  the  sealed  room.  He  had  often  in- 
quired of  his  aunt  the  reason  why  she  never  en- 
tered the  mysterious  apartment,  without  obtaining 
from  her  any  satisfactory  answer  to  his  queries. 
At  length  overcome  by  his  curiosity  he  watched 
one  night  until  he  was  assured  that  she  was  asleep, 
and  then  vrith  the  necessary  implements,  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  effect  an  entrance,  and  solye  at  once  the 
mystery  that  had  for  so  many  yean  kept  its  pri- 
Tacy  sacred.  With  a  small  auger  he  commenced 
boring  into  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  lock,  when  his  ears  were  assailed  with  a  groan 
so  dismal  as  almost  to  curdle  the  blood  in  his 
veins.  He  listened  attentively  for  a  few  moments, 
and  not  hearing  the  noise  repeated,  he  began  to 
think  that  his  ears  must  have  deceived  him,  and 
again  commenced  his  burglarous  operations.  This 
time  his  ears  were  again  saluted  with  sounds  so 
unnatural  and  groans  so  dismal,  that  he  was  glad 
to  seize  his  tools  and  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
when  questioned  by  his  aunt  on  the  following 
morning  respecting  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  vio- 
late her  injunctions,  he  promised  never  to  do  so 
again  on  any  condition  nor  could  he  pass  the  room 
afterward  without  a  shudder  as  he  remembered 
the  sounds  which  had  issued  from  it  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  attempt  on  its  sacredness.  His  in- 
quisitiveness  on  this  subject  became  extinct,  and 
he  returned  contented  to  his  more  congenial  tastes. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter,  who  united,  with  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, that  of  making  the  best  and  handsomest  cof- 
jins  in  the  village.  Young  Upton  had  heard  some- 
'.thing  of  this,  and  it  was  a  recommendation  that 
tax  once  determined  him  to  learn  his  trade  of  "  the 
best  coffin  maker  in  town."  He  acquired  his  trade 
with  .a  wonderful  rapidity,  and  became  in  a  short 
time  the  favorite  apprentice  of  his  master,  whom, 
in  two  years,  he  even  excelled  in  that  branch  of 
his  business  which  had  given  him  his  reputation. 

It  would  be  useless  to  foUow  young  Upton 
through  the  tedious  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 
He  acquitted  iumself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  master,  and  received  on  his  freedom  birth-day 
a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  fifty  dollars  in  haid 
•currency,  and  a  chest  of  tools — a  proof  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  had  been  held,  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  services.  His  early  habits,  how- 
ever, had  not  forsaken  him ;  he  still  found  a  plea- 
sure in  the  gloom  of  churchyards  and  the  solmnity 
of  funeral  processions.  H^  aunt  still  resided  in 
the  house  that  had  been  left  to  her  by  his  father, 
quite  respectably  advanced  in  years ;  but  the  seal 
remained  on  the  door  of  the  forbidden  room. 
The  nephew  would  often  pause  to  look  at  it,  and 
wonder  what  dreadful  secrets  it  contained,  but  his 
curiosity  had  been  overruled  by  awe  ever  since 
the  night  when  he  first  made  an  attempt  upon  its 
j^rivacy.  Perhaps  this  superstitious  dread  might 
have  worn  away,  had  there  been  no  increase  to 
nhe  food  that  kept  it  alive ;  but  regularly  every 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  mother's  death, 
•sobs  and  moans  were  heard  to  issue  from  the 
jnysterious  apartment,  so  that,  in  time,  the  house 
had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  all  the 


old  women  and  young  girls  in  the  neighborhood 
declared  that  they  would  not  be  hired  to  live  in  it 
for  all  the  old  house  was  worth  and  the  farm 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  These  declarations, 
however,  had  no  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  trvo 
occupants  for  they  felt  confident  that  whatever 
ghost  tenanted  the  house  in  common  with  them- 
selves, it  was  at  least  an  innocent  one,  and  cer- 
tainly had  the  modesty  not  to  intrude  its  ghost- 
ship  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  apartment. 

In  a  short  time  after  young  Upton  completed 
his  apprenticeship,  he  had  a  shop  of  his  own,  and 
from  his  being  an  excellent  and  expert  workman, 
he  was  soon  overrun  with  orders. 

Perseverance,  and  a  strong  pursuit  after  any 
desired  object,  seldom  fails  to  bring  about  the  end 
desired — sometimes  through  the  assistance  of  a  fa- 
tality, but  more  often  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
ing down  of  all  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  pursuit.  Fatality,  however,  had  more  to  do 
with  the  exaltation  (if  so  we  may  call  it)  of  Up- 
ton, than  any  direct  seeking  on  his  own  part. 

About  a  year  after  he  had  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account,  the  entire  village  was  thrown 
into  a  commotion  by  the  death  of  the  old  Sexton 
— It  surprised  the  quiet  inhabitants,  for  however 
certainly  they  considered  death  to  be  the  common 
lot  of  all,  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  his  visiting 
his  old  friend,  the  Sexton.    But  so  it  was,  and 
what  was  still  more  singular,  the  old  man  had 
prophesied  the  precise  day  of  his  demise,  though 
in  his  usual  good  health  until  within  an  hour  of 
the  fatal  moment.    He  had  been  seen  busy,  the 
day  previous,  in  the  old  churchyard,  digging  a 
new  grave,  and  when  questioned  by  one  of  the 
villagers  who  happened  to  stroll  into  the  yard  at 
the  time,  respecting  the  proprietorship  of  said  last 
resting  place,  the  old  man  pointed  down  into  it, 
and  answered  with  a  deep  sigh :  *'  I  shall  lie  there 
myself  to-morrow  !**    He  had  given  the  measure, 
and  ordered  a  coffin  from  Upton,  and  the  next 
morning  he  was  found  dead  on  his  straw  pallet, 
dressed  in  proper  garments,  and  laid  out  in  order 
for  burial.    On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  be 
was  consigned  to  his  mother  earth,  followed  by  a 
motley  train  of  mourners,  only  one  of  whom  wept 
tears  of  sorrow  for  his  departure — ^this  was  an 
orphan  girl  whom  he  had  adopted  when  a  mere 
child,  and  to  whom  he  left  his  entire  effects,  in- 
cluding the  house  in  which  he  had  resided  and 
one  thousand  silver  dollars.    The  girl  was  very 
beautiful,  and  at  this  time  .about  seventeen  years 
of  age.    Her  grief  drew  the  attention  of  every  one 
present,  on  account  of  its  sincere  purity,  and  though 
but  few  had  tears  to  shed  for  the  departure  of  the 
Sexton,  many  felt  the  moisture  gather  in  their 
eyes  on  beholding  the  grief  of  the  fair  girl.    Up- 
ton was  there,  and  toadied  by  her  beauty  and  her 
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afBiction>  he  ventured  words  of  consolation ;  bnt 
she  heeded  them  not,  nor  did  she  leave  the  grave 
of  her  benefactor  until  the  last  sod  was  laid  upon 
it,  and  then  turning,  she  placed  her  hand  upon  the 
arm  of  a  young  man  who  stood  nert  to  h^,  and 
they  left  the  churchyard,  followed  at  a  distance 
by  Upton,  who  had  been  charmed  by  the  mourn- 
er's beauty  that  had  already  lighted  a  torch  in  his 
bosom  that  eventually  proved  a  powerful  con- 
troller of  his  destiny.    What  more  certainly  con- 
vinced him  of  the  state  of  his  feelings  towsurd  the 
fair  orphan  was  the  fact  of  his  viewing  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  attentions  bestowed  upon  her  by 
the  person  who  conducted  her  from  the  mournful 
scene.    The  incident  brought  to  light  a  new  trait 
in  his  character  that  hitherto  no  circumstance  had 
succeeded  in   developing— jealousy  and  hatred. 
Until  that  moment  his  mind  had  been  running  in 
channels  that  prohibited  the  possibility  of  splitting 
on  such  rocks.    Love  and  passion  had  never  been 
given  fuel  to  feed  on ;  these  feelings  had  been 
suflfered  to  slumber  inactive  until  such  time  as  an 
accident  should  astonish  him  with  the  reality  of 
their  existence. 

The  next  morning  he  was  early  at  his  shop, 
after  a  night  of  feverish  restlessness,  and  for  a 
whole  week  he  labored  like  one  who  was  work- 
ing for  a  wager.  He  scarcely  ever  spoke,  except 
when  necessary  to  give  directions  to  his  appren- 
tices, and  preserved  during  the  whole  time  a  gloomy 
and  taciturn  disposition.  So  evident  and  palpable 
was  the  change  in  his  character,  that  every  one  of 
his  friends  spoke  of  it  to  one  another^  and  one  or 
two  ventured  to  hint  of  it ;  but  he  merely  smiled 
grimly  at  their  observations,  and  told  them  that 
their  discoveries  must  exist  entirely  in  their  own 
imaginations. 

The  old  Sexton  had  left  a  will  bequeathing  his 
entire  property  to  his  ward.    That  document,  how- 
ever, contained  but  few  items — ^the  house  in  which 
he  had  resided  for  the  last  twenty  years,  an  acre 
of  ground  attached,  and  the  sum  of  money  above 
mentioned.    She  consulted  the  clergyman  about 
investing  the  money,  who  found  an  opportunity 
of  placing  it  where  die  principal  wouM  slowly  in- 
crease    The  good  man  found  a  tenant  also  for  the 
house  and  ground,  presuming,  with  a  proper  fore- 
thought, that  the  young  lady  could  have  no  use 
for  it  herself,  independent  of  the  melancholy  asso- 
ciations that  would  be  attached  to  it ;  and  he  of- 
fered her  a  home  in  his  own  family  with  a  deli- 
cacy that  did  honor  to  his  heart.    She  need  be  no 
dependant,  for  the  income  from  the  house  and 
land  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  her  support. 
The  good  pastor  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and 
his  lady  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  having 
for  a  companion  one  whom  she  had  long  since 
learned  to  esteem  though  no  one  knew  whence 


she  came,  and  every  one  considered  her  as  a  de- 
pendant upon  the  Sexton  whom  no  one  suspected 
of  being  worth  more  than  the  house  he  lived  in 
and  his  daily  bread,  yet  all  loved  the  gentle  girl 
for  qualifications  that  might  have  adorned  those 
of  a  more  certain  birth,  and  far  greater  pretensions. 
She  became  a  resident  in  the  clergyman's  family, 
where  she  was  soon  made  to  feel  free  from  em- 
barrassment, and  dependance;  and  though  she 
mourned  sincerely  the  loss  of  her  original  pro- 
tector, time  fsdled  not  to  soften  the  affliction,  nor 
the  society  in  which  she  lived  to  temper  her  resig- 
nation with  the  mellow  atmosphere  of  religion. 
Upton  had  often  gazed  upon  the  pretty  orphan 
with  the  eyes  of  admiration,  but  absorbed  some- 
what in  his  more  gloomy  and  natural  feelings, 
he  had  never  thought  to  associate  with  his  senti- 
ments the  idea  of  love.    But  when  he  saw  her 
stand  weeping  over  the  grave  of  her  benefactor, 
he  was  struck  with  her  remarkable  beauty,  and 
the  desolateness  of  her  situation,  and  a  desire  to 
administer  to  her  loneliness  grew  suddenly  within 
him  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  admiration  which 
until  that  moment  he  had  failed  to  perceive  or 
acknowledge.    The  flame  that  had  been  so  long 
bursting  out  now  only  raged  with  the  more  vehe- 
mence, and  his  malignant  glance  glared  evily  upon 
the  form  of  the  fair-haired  and  handsome  youth 
who  stood  by  her  side.    Two  fires  had  been 
lighted  in  his  bosom  of  adverse  natures — ^love  and 
hatred.    The  true  nature  of  the  man  began  now 
to  work  its  way  to  the  surface. 

The  person  who  had  now  the  affections  of  the 
orphan  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  shop-keeper, 
whose  business  had  enabled  the  father  to  procure 
for  his  boy  as  proper  an  education  as  the  schools 
and  academies  of  the  country  afforded  at  that 
period.  Upton  and  him  had  been  playfellows  as 
far  as  the  different  natures  of  their  pursuits  allowed, 
though  as  the  former  advanced  in  years  he  could 
but  perceive  within  himself  a  growing  repugnance 
for  the  society  of  the  shop-keeper's  son.  The 
reasons  were  not  exactly  satisfactory  to  his  con- 
science, and  often  in  his  lonely  rambles  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  gloom,  did  he  sit  down  upon 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  decayed  tree  seeking  to  find 
in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  just  cause  for  his 
ill  feeling  toward  one  who  on  many  occasions  had 
shown  himself  to  be  his  friend. 

Upton  was  strong-determined  and  firm  set  in 
every  thought  or  action  which  he  conceived  or 
wished  to  execute.  No  sooner  did  he  discover 
the  true  state  of  his  feelings  toward  the  orphan, 
than  he  nursed  them  in  his  lonely  hours  and 
brooded  over  them  in  his  workshop  amid  his 
journeymen  and  apprentices.  At  night  he  tossed 
restlessly  upon  his  bed  vainly  wishing  for  sleep 
to  drown  the  memory  and  thought  of  his  absorb- 
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ing  pasBion.  He  did  not  make  it  a  principle  of 
duty  to  banish  such  feelings.  Christian  resigna- 
tlon,  and  a  strife  for  telf -conquest,  never  occurred 
to  him.  The  passion  was  only  hateful  because 
as  yet  invention  had  suggested  no  expedient.  At 
first  he  believed  the  attainment  of  his  wishes  im- 
possible. Destiny  had  placed  a  rival  where  he 
wished  to  reign  alone  supreme.  Thus  months 
passed  away,  the  afifections  of  the  young  pair 
entwining  closer  and  more  warm»  and  the  dark 
demon  in  the  bosom  of  Upton  growing  larger, 
feeding  upon  his  vitals,  and  cr3ring  continually 
'*  more,  more  !**  Is  there  not  a  fiend  that  pursues 
some  men,  hunting  them  down  like  blood-hounds, 
driving  them,  with  swift  flight,  down  into  the 
dark  gulf  of  despair  and  perdition ! — heading  them 
off  when  they  show  a  disposition  to  seek  the  right 
path,  till,  desperate  with  madness,  suicide  or  mur- 
der ends  the  hot  pursuit  and  the  frantic  flight ! 

Months,  we  said  passed  away,  and  then  the 
true  inborn  character  of  Upton  was  developed. 
He  had  nursed  passion  and  thought  until  they  had 
become  concentrated  in  one  awful  conception. 
He  shuddered  as  that  one  idea  assumed  to  his  eye 
a  visible  shape,  and  struggled  and  worked  a  whole 
week  longer  to  banish  the  horrible  vision  from 
his  brain ;  but  he  was  doomed,  and  in  despair  he 
gave  up  to  the  influence  that  was  working  within 
him,  and  leaped  blindfolded  upon  his  fate  as  the 
frenzied  steed  rushes  into  the  flames  whose  horror 
maddens  him.  life  to  him,  with  such  torture, 
were  a  poor  burden.  The  consequences  of  the 
worst  crimes  could  not  produce  misery  more  acute. 
To  obtain  the  object  of  his  desire — the  boon  that 
his  heart  craved,  there  was  no  act  on  the  record 
of  crime  that  he  would  not  commit.  Upton  chose 
the  tree  whose  fruit  was  bitter — he  leaped  into 
that  abyss  from  which  there  is  no  ascent. 

Though  despising  Charles  Rowley,  and  latterly 
hating  him,  Upton  contrived  to  keep  those  senti- 
ments within  his  own  breast.  They  met  often  in 
the  course  of  business,  and  young  Rowley  treated 
him  with  his  former  consideration  and  esteem. 
Disguising  his  feelings  as  well  as  he  could,  Up- 
ton would  respond  with  an  indifferent  coolness  that 
sometimes  surprised  Charles. 

One  day,  probably  about  six  months  after  the 
death  of  the  old  Sexton,  Rowley  entered  the  shop 
of  Upton  to  order  some  work.  The  latter  was 
more  than  usually  cool  and  gloomy,  which  pro- 
duced an  inquiry  if  he  was  ill. 

"No— yes,  yes,"  was  the  reply;  "I  believe 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  me,  though  it 
may  be  my  own  imagination.*' 

*'  You  keep  too  close  to  your  business.  You 
dont  have  recreation  enough.  A  little  sport,  or  a 
frolic  occasionally  would  do  you  good.  Come, 
this  afternoon  I  intend  to  have  some  sport  on  the  I 


stream.  There  is  fine  fishing  just  below  the  point. 
Go  with  me,  it  will  do  you  good,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  feel  better." 

"  I  am  in  no  mood,  Rowley,  for  sport  or  frolic, 
and  least  of  all  do  I  care  about  fishing  for  minnows. 
I  will  not  go." 

"  And  why  not,  Upton  ?  You  are  cool  to  your 
old  playmate.    Explsdn.   What  is  the  cause  of  it  r 

"  I  have  nothing  to  explain,  Rowley.  You  arc 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  more  than  usually  cool 
toward  you  !*• 

•*  It  seems  so,  at  any  rate,"  said  Rowley. 

Upton  turned  from  him  a  moment,  his  eye  light- 
ened, his  pulse  quickened,  and  an  unpleasant 
smile  curled  his  lip  as  he  muttered  something  to 
himself.  Turning  suddenly  toward  Rowley  who 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  shop,  he  addressed  him 
with  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  You  are  mistaken — you  are  mistaken,  though, 
Rowley.  And  to  convince  you,  I  will  go  with 
you  on  the  stream  this  afternoon.  You  must  ex- 
cuse me ;  perhaps  I  have  treated  you  coolly— that 
is,  probably  you  may  have  seen  something  in  me 
to  make  you  imagine  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  consented,  for  I  should 
have  hated  to  have  gone  alone,  und  there  is  no 
one  whom  I  should  care  to  go  with  me  but  your- 
self." 

There  was  something  in  this  last  remark  that 
caused  Upton  to  start ;  his  eye  fell  to  the  floor  the 
color  slightly  mounted  to  his  cheek,  but  collect- 
ing his  presence  of  mind  in  a  moment,  he  replied, 

«*Your  flattery  makes  me  blush,  Rowley.  I 
am  not  used  to  it ;  and  I  was  thinking  if  J  really 
VHis  the  only  person  whom  you  would  like  as  a 
companion  in  the  boat." 

Rowley  smiled,  and  seemed  a  little  confused, 
but  recovering  his  self-possession  in  a  moment, 
he  told  Upton  to  meet  him  at  the  river  side,  where 
his  boat  was  hauled  ashore,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  latter  consented,  and  Rowley  took 
his  leave  of  the  carpenter,  who  resumed  bis  work ; 
but  a  searching  eye  could  have  detected  in  his 
countenance  the  gleaming  of  something  evil,  and  the 
smile  that  occasionally  played  about  his  lips  had 
more  the  expression  of  a  dark  and  foul  thought 
than  that  of  inward  satisfaction  or  pleasurable 
emotions. 

The  time  that  separated  the  parting  of  the  young 
men  from  the  hour  of  their  meeting  soon  passed 
away,  and  Upton  left  his  shop  with  strange  emo- 
tions and  a  throbbing  heart  that  seemed  almost  to 
prevent  his  breathing.  He  arrived  at  the  river's 
side,  and  found  Rowley  alreadyjn  the  boat  await- 
ing his  appearance. 

"  I  am  here  before  you,"  said  Rowley,  as  Up- 
ton sprang  into  the  boat,  and  seated  himself  with- 
out speaking. 
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<«  I  had  a  job  to  finish  which  I  could  not  leave/' 
said  Upton,  bending  over  to  take  an  oar,  but  with 
the  actual  purpose  of  hiding  the  expression  of  his 
features,  which  he  felt,  from  their  reflection  with- 
in him,  must  be  far  from  agreeable. 

Rowley  now  changed  the  conrersation  to  the 
.  subject  of  their  afternoon'?  sport.  They  pushed 
off  the  boat,  and  rowed  about  a  mile  up  the  river, 
around  a  point  of  land,  above  which  lay  a  small 
cove,  a  favorite  resort  for  such  aa  were  fond  of 
the  line  and  rod.  This  bay  made  up  against  high 
banks  overhung  with  dark  alder,  the  gloomy  pine, 
and  the  shadowy  hemlock.  It  was  full  two  miles 
^from  human  habitation,  the  nearest  dwellings 
being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  which  of  it- 
self in  that  early  age  of  our  country,  was  but  a  small 
cluster  of  houses,  probably  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, grouped  together  with  a  desire  for  compan- 
ionship and  mutual  protection  from  the  savages. 

But  for  the  frank  spirit  and  glad  heart  of  Rowley, 
their  sport  would  have  continued  in  silence,  for 
Upton  grew  hourly  more  gloomy  and  reserved. 
He  held  his  line  with  an  impatience  that  interfered 
with  his  success,  the  want  of  which  only  in- 
creased his  petulancy.  Charles  was  in  a  perfect 
good  humor,  and  he  used  all  the  powers  of  his  plea- 
sant nature  to  rouse  his  companion  from  the 
moody  spell  that  was  on  him.  At  length  he  be- 
gan to  tire  of  the  sport  from  the  continued  ill  na- 
ture of  Upton,  and  he  felt  something  of  its  influence 
stealing  over  his  own  buoyant  spirit,  and  when 
the  sun  withdrew  behind  the  western  hills,  and 
the  dark  shadows  began  to  steal  over  the  face  of 
the  wattfs,  Charles,  satisfied  with  his  good  fortune, 
proposed  to  return.  Upton  seemed  at  first  not  to 
hear  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  with 
his  line  hanging  over  the  side. 

Rowley  viewed  him  for  a  moment  with  an  in- 
quiring look,  and  then  observed, 

*'  Why,  you  have  not  caught  a  single  fish,  while 
I  have  been  more  than  usually  fortunate.  Why 
should  I  be  more  lucky  than  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  Rowley,"  said  Upton  starting  from  his 
rcvcry,  ••  that  is  it.  Why  should  you  be  luckier 
than  I  ?  It  is  not  the  fish  I  am  thinking  of.  I 
bad  no  taste  for  the  sport,  and  cared  not  to  come 
at  all,  but  you  would  persuade  me — you  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  me.  But  why  should  you  be 
luckier  than  I  ?  Can  you  answer  the  question  ?  1 
can.  Tou  go  about  with  a  smile  on  your  face 
and  a  smirk  in  your  manner  that  catches  the  eye 
of  the  weak  woman.  You  can  frame  your  face  to 
the  company  you  are  in." 

••  Upton •• 

*<  Ton  persuaded  me  into  this  day's  work,  and 
if  accident  should  happen,  the  fault  is  your  own." 

"  What  fault  r 

"Rawley,  I  am  burning  with  a  passion  that 


must  speak.  I  have  often  wanted  to  do  so,  but 
failed  in  my  purpose.  My  soul  is  now  wrought 
up  to  the  pitch  which  I  desire,  and  now  Charles 

Rawley,  I  tell  you "  and  he  rose  upon  his 

feet  in  the  boat. 

'*  What?"  asked  Rawley,  a  serious  expression 
for  the  first  time  shading  his  brow. 

«•  That  I  hate  you !" 

"  Upton  !*• 

"  Don*t  mistake  me.  I  have  hated  you  since 
the  time  when  we  were  school-boys  together,  and 
you  beat  me  in  our  first  lessons.  Since  then  you 
have  thwarted  me  in  a  thousand  ways.  You  have 
crossed  me  on  every  path — but  one,  the  graveyard. 
And  now  you  stand  betwixt  me  and  hope — ^be- 
twixt  me  and  heaven,  for  you  have  already  doom- 
ed roe  to  hell !" 

"  You  mistake,  Upton.    I  never  sought " 

**  I  know  you  never  sought  to  injure  me — I 
know  you  are  innocent  of  intention.  But  for  all 
that  you  are  my  evil  genius.  I  would  it  had  been 
otherwise — I  would  you  had  been  my  declared 
enemy." 

•*  Why  should  I  have  been  your  enemy  ?" 

*'  Because  I  would  have  killed  you  long  ago !" 
and  the  speaker  fixed  the  glare  of  his  dark  eyes 
keenly  upon  the  face  of  Rawley,  who  sat  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  horrified  at  the  terrible  expres- 
sion in  the  face  of  his  companion. 

« 

"  I  would  have  killed  you  long  ago,"  continued 
Upton,  *'  instead  of  making  your  grave,  as  I  have 
done  an  hundred  times,  with  headstone  and  name. 
You  laughed  at  me  for  my  taste,  as  you  called  it ; 
nor  did  you  think,  when  you  joked  me  for  having 
a  natural  genius  for  the  Sexton's  art,  that  you  were 
assisting  me  to  dig  your  own  grave.  I  have  done 
it  an  hundred  times!"  And  he  afiected  a  laugh 
so  horrid  that  Rawley  was  forced  to  turn  aside  his 
head  to  escape  the  fearful  expression  upon  his 
face.  Turning  to  him  again,  however,  he  ad- 
dressed him — 

*'  Well,  Upton,  and  what  is  the  capstone  to  this 
pyramid  of  your  hate  f" 

**  You  don't  know  that,  either !"  half  screamed 
the  carpenter.  "  But  I  will  tell  you.  We  both 
love  the  same  girl.  Both  of  us  cannot  possess 
her.    I  have  sworn  to !" 

'*  Your  language,  Upton,  grows  insufferable.  I 
will  not  condescend  to  dispute  with  you  on  this 
subject.    Let  us  return  to  the  village." 

"  Never !  We  cannot  both  return,  for  then  you 
will  again  be  in  my  way.  I  have  sworn  to  pos- 
sess her — I  have  made  an  oath  of  it,  if  the  con- 
sequences are  that  burning  lake  that  the  parson 
speaks  of !" 

"  And  what  will  you  do  ?—what  step  will  you 
take  ? — how  do  you  propose  to  help  yourself  ?" 
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and  this  last  sentence  was  accompanied  by  a  sneer 
that  failed  not  to  catch  the  eye  of  Upton. 

"  This !"  shrieked  the  infuriate  Upton,  ;as  he 
threw  himself  forward  upon  the  person  of  Raw- 
ley,  before  the  latter  had  an  opportunity  to  detect 
the  movement.  He  fell  backward  out  of  the  boat, 
his  opponent  clutching  him  firmly  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and  intentionally  falling  out  with  him, 
but  so  as  to  be  uppermost.  Being  far  the  strong- 
est, and  an  expert  swimmer,  he  found  little  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  his  victim  under  water,  until  his 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  his  struggles  weaker 
and  less  violent,  when,  releasing  his  hold,  Upton 
beheld  him  sink  quietly  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
He  then  swam  directly  to  the  boat,  and  getting  in, 
ne  waited  quietly  for  a  few  moments  to  assure 
himself  that  all  was  still,  and  resuming  the  oars 
he  rowed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  village, 
gave  the  alarm  that  Rawley  had  fallen  into  the 
river  and  was  drowned,  and  that  he  had  vainly 
striven  to  save  him.  Torches  were  procured,  and 
parties  set  off  immediately  for  the  fatal  spot, 
headed  by  Upton,  who  appeared  the  most  anxious 
to  reach  the  place  of  the  catastrophe  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  fatal  intelligence  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  elder  Rawley  and  his  family. 
Imagine  the  tumult — the  despair  of  the  father — 
the  agony  of  the  mother — nor  could  all  precau- 
tion keep  from  the  ears  of  the  beautiful  orphan 
the  dreadful  fate  of  her  .lover;  but  fortunately 
insensibility  preserved  her  an  hour  from  the  tor- 
turing suspense.  In  the  meanwhile  the  aroused 
villagers  had  reached  the  small  bay,  and  with 
their  torches,  in  boats,  commenced  dragging  for 
the  body  of  young  Rawley.  The  proper  place 
was  pointed  out  by  Upton,  and  in  half  an  hour 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  up  the  body. 
Life,  of  course,  was  entirely  extinct,  though  slight 

means  were  attempted  for  his  resuscitation. 
•  *•••• 

A  funeral  procession  entered  the  village  church- 
yard— the  grave  received  its  charge,  and  again 
the  orphan  stood  and  watched  the  sods  placed 
upon  the  calm  resting  place  of  him  she  loved 
above  all  other  earthly  beings.  And  when  the 
parson  approached  to  lead  her  from  the  spot,  she 
obeyed  him  rather  through  instinct  than  will. 

How  came  she  not — that  pale  flower — to  droop 
and  wither  ?  For  months  the  event  was  anticipa- 
ted, but  youth  and  health  at  last  triumphed.  The 
form  became  once  more  erect,  the  rose  once  more 
blossomed ;  but  her  natural  dignity  was  milder, 
the  hues  of  the  rose  were  softer  and  more  deli- 
cately blended. 

Upton,  being  of  a  strong  nature,  was  enabled 
to  conceal  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  No  one 
suspected  him  of  being  a  murderer !  His  business 
prospered,  he  grew  in  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors, 


and  was  often  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  house  of 
the  parson,  who  found  him  an  eager  listener  to  his 
precepts  and  doctrines,  and  natuially  mistook  the 
cause  for  a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  great  principles  of  religion.  His  atten- 
tions at  first  to  the  orphan  were  made  with  cau- 
tion and  delicacy.  Shewas  pleased  to  see  him  so 
often  in  the  society  of  the  parson,  who  often 
spoke  of  him  with  esteem.  He  bad  correctly 
matured  his  plans — ^he  was  a  subtle  operator, 
and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he 
calculated  to  a  nicety  the  result.  His  crimes,  his 
struggles,  his  wishes  had  all  aimed  to  one  point. 
The  end  justified  his  hopes.  The  grand  object 
was  at  last  obtained. 

Twenty  years  after — 'tis  a  long  while — ^the  for- 
tunes of  Upton  had  changed  wofolly.  True,  he 
had  been  wedded  for  yean  to  the  first  object  of 
his  guilty  passion,  but  no  children  blessed  the 
union.  In  ten  years  he  had  lost  all — sunk  and 
degraded  with  the  poisonous  bowl — his  busineas 
gone,  his  wife*s  small  fortune  spent — and  a 
wretched  hovel  their  tenement.  The  poor  wife 
never  complained,  but  she  toiled  patiently  from 
day  to  day — she  coaxed,  she  advised,  she  entreat- 
ed, but  in  vain.  At  length,  though  not  by  hu- 
man agency,  or  moral  persuasion,  he  flung  the 
intoxicating  bowl  from  him  with  disgust,  and  his 
spirit  retired  within  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his 
own  heart. 

There  is  more  in  destiny  than  we  mortals  are 
willing  to  allow,  and  it  worked  out  the  end  of 
Upton.  We  know  not  why  or  how,  but  his  early 
passion  at  length  was  gratified — broken  down  and 
poverty-stricken,  we  find  him  at  last  the  Sezton 
of  the  Village  Churchyard^  spending  his  time 
among  the  graves. 

His  aunt  still  lived,  advanced  in  years,  and  oc- 
cupying the  house  given  her  by  her  brother.  The 
secret  apartment  had  never  been  opened  by  her 
consent,  and  the  unusual  noises  that  gave  it  the 
character  of  being  haunted  continued  to  make  their 
regular  periodical  visits.  At  length,  the  drama 
was  about  to  close.  One  night,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Upton,  the  strange 
sounds  were  more  than  usually  loud,  and  continu- 
ed till  long  after  midnight.  The  next  morning, 
when  the  lonely  occupant  of  the  house  passed  the 
door  of  the  room,  she  observed  that  it  was  ajar, 
and  curosity  prompting  her  to  look  in  she  discov- 
ered, lying  in  the  middle  of  the  room  the  body  of 
a  man.  She  immediately  alarmed  the  neighbors 
who  rushed  to  the  house,  where  they  found,  as 
had  been  described  by  the  old  lady,  the  body  of 
an  aged  man  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  He 
was  clothed  in  rags,  and  gray  beard  hung  in 
tangled  locks  down  his  breast.    After  close  scru- 
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tiny  and  long  discussion,  the  august  party  declared 
it  to  be  the  body  of  the  long  lost  John  Upton, 
father  of  the  present  Sexton,  who  had  com^  back 
to  die  in  the  room  where  he  had  lost  his  wife ; 
and  the  strange  noises  and  the  ghost  were  now 
accounted  for,  in  the  yearly  visits  of  the  husband 
to  the  scene  of  his  wife's  last  moments.  The 
Sexton  eyinced  but  little  curiosity  or  feeling  for 
the  fate  of  his  father,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  immediate  interment. 

The  son  was  to  dig  the  grave  for  his  father. 
It  waB  all  the  same  to  him,  however ;  nor  was  he 
ready  to  swear  that  the  deceased  was  his  father. 
Nevertheless,  the  grave  must  be  dug,  as  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  keeping  the  old  man  longer 
above  ground,  so  the  ground  was  broken  by  the 
spade  of  the  grave  digger. 

"  I  will  dig  it  here,"  he  muttered  to  himself ; 
*'  and  I  shall  have  a  chance  at  the  same  time,  to 
see  how  soundly  sleeps  my  old  friend  after  twen- 
ty years:"  and  he  chuckled  to  himself;  but  he 
flinched  as  though  under  the  infliction  of  pain 
whenever  his  eyes  caught  the  name  on  the  head- 
stone of  the  grave  by  the  side  of  which  he  was 
digging  his  father's.  Why  was  he  tempted  to  dig 
so  near,  as  though  he  wished  to  lay  them  side  by 
side  in  their  lasl  sleep  ?  There  was  no  relative  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  the  quiet  slumberer  beneath 
-^the  only  one  of  a  family — the  rest  had  removed 
years  before  from  the  neighborhood.  Deeper 
grew  the  new  tenement,  and  at  last  the  spade  came 
in  contact  with  its  neighbor's  dwelling,  rotten  and 
half  dust!  A  few  more  shovel-fulls  and  the 
grave  was  completed ;  but  what,  thou  sacreligious 
old  man,  tempted  thee  to  strike  thus  irreverently 
the  head  of  thedecayed  coffin,  whose  entire  length 
was  now  exposed  to  thy  view?  What  malice 
didst  thon  bear  to  the  harmless  clay  within  ?  The 
Sexton  struck  another  blow.  Part  of  the  coffin 
gave  way,  and  a  skull  rolled  out  agunst  his  feet. 
"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  Sexton,  "what  a  stranger 
art  thou !  'Tis  so  long  since  we  have  met  V*  and 
he  took  it  up  on  his  si»de,  and  tossed  it  out  upon 
the  fresh  earth,  and  sprang  up  after  it.  He  ap- 
proached to  look  at  it  Did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ? 
— it  moved  toward  him !  He  turned.  It  paused 
a  moment,  then  made  another  turn — ^toward  him 
again.  He  shrieked  with  terror,  he  grew  mad 
with  fear  as  it  still  advanced.  The  cold  sweat 
stood  upon  his  body,  his  knees  shook,  and  he 
oould  scarce  breathe,  as  he  saw  that  fearful  object 
moving  slowly  toward  him.  He  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  Terror  crazed  him,  and  he  ran  wildly 
around  the  churchyard,  screaming  with  horror. 
His  cries  drew  several  of  the  citizens  who  were 
passing,  into  the  enclosure,  and  among  them  the 
poison.    Upton  perceived  him,  and  flying  to  him, 


fell  upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  implored  him 
for  God's  mercy. 

*'  See  there !  see  there !"  he  cried ;  "  it  comes 
— my  accuser — Charles  Rawley — ^he  whom  I  mur- 
dered— whom  I  drowned  in  the  river  I  Save  me 
from  him,  in  God's  name !  Give  me  to  the  rope ; 
anything  to  save  me  from  that  fearful  accuser !" 

Not  fully  understanding  what  he  meant,  they 
lead  him  back  to  the  grave  in  spite  of  his  awful 
shrieks.  The  skull  again  moved,  and  the  guilty 
man  broke  from  the  crowd  a  wild  maniac,  and  ran 
shrieking  from  the  yard.  But  his  screams  ceased 
of  a  sudden ;  there  was  a  rush  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  they  found  him  stretched  lifeless  across 
the  road.  He  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  that 
had  produced  his  instant  death,  while  the  red  life 
current  was  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 

God's  judgment  on  the  murderer !  How  impos- 
sible for  that  awful  deed  to  slumber  in  the  daxk- 
ness  of  oblivion ! 

The  widow  of  the  murderer  died  of  shame  and  a 
broken  heart.  His  aunt  survived  them  a  few  years, 
but  was  never  heard  to  mention  his  name.  The 
skull  that  had  been  so  signally  the  instrument  of 
a  just  retribution,  was  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  a  toad,*  whose  exertions  to  free  himself 
had  given  to  it  its  motion. 

*  This  incident  of  a  toad  being  found  in  a  skull  ac- 
tually oocurred  a  few  years  ago,  and  so  frightened  the 
giavedigger,  that  he  fled  from  the  ground. 


^^^^^^^^i^^rf»^^«^»»^ 


THE   SHIP. -A  COMPARISON, 

BY  W.  OILMOSE  SIMMS. 

How  proudly  o'er  the  swelling  seas. 

Yon  gallant  vessel  holds  her  way. 
Borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  breeze. 

With  lofly  and  imperial  sway ; 
The  sunlight  basks  upon  her  sails. 

The  billows  bear  her  gladly  on. 
And  meekly  blest,  the  obedient  gales 

Attend  her  till  her  port  is  won. 

Thus,  in  the  hour  of  man's  success. 

The  subtle  slave,  the  moneyed  fool, 
Who  may  not  blight,  yet  would  not  bless. 

Are  not  displeased  to  be  the  tool ; 
Yel  when  the  sun  has  ceased  to  glow. 

More  fiilse  than  fickle  wind  and  wave, 
Tlie  servile  friend  becomes  the  ibe. 

The  tyrant,  who  was  late  the  slave ! 

The  sycophant  who  bow'd  before. 

And  lick'd  the  loot,  nor  felt  the  shame. 
Now  scorns  what  late  he  could  adore. 

And  learns,  where  once  he  praised,  to  blame ; 
Nor  is  it  friendship  that  alone 

Thus  fidse  to  every  faith  can  prove,— 
The  guilt  assails  a  nobler  one. 

And  men  do  say  the  same^of  hoye  I 
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NELLY  GRAY;  OR  BLIGHTED  HOPES. 

■T   I.    ANDEKSOH   aHITH. 

;ET  Nelly  Gray,  how  hap- 

reit  tboa  at  bright  Bixteen 

r  lightly  tripped  thy  tiny 

upon  the  greeoBWard  be- 

ihy  cottage  door;   how 

Btly   soanded    thy   freah, 

Dg  voice,  as  it  floated  upon 

vTinds  in  the  merry  aummer 

.    Thy  cDtly  locks,  thy 

cheelis,  thy  cheny  lipa— 

happy  wert  thou,  bright 

ig  maiden  I 

ovr  sweet  the  bnd,  bnthow 

tifalwhm  itg  gentle  petali 

„r^  into  the  blooming  flowet 

A  dream  of  poetry,  a  Tision  sent  from  heaven  ti 

gladden  and  make  light  the  hearts  of  mortals 

to  illamine  with  thy  hrighlening  smiles  the  pati 

of  the  lonely  Imveler  with  the  sunshine  of  joy 

to  make  gay  the  home  of  the  desolate,  hearted 

to  make  brighter  and  lovelier  the  things  of  earth 

Life's  thornless  flowers  bloomed  in  beauty 
around  her  path,  and  bright  and  beautiful  looked 
the  far  off  Fnture.  The  roseate  hne  of  health 
waa  upon  her  cheeke ;  delight  sparkled  i 
eyes;  her  heart  waa  light  and  happy.  Curses 
rest  upon  the  head  of  him  who  would  cast  a  blight 
upon  the  joy  of  such  a  being  1  Talk  not  to  me 
of  Circaiaia's  dark-eyed  daughters,  of  peerless 
beauty  in  the  courts  of  haughty  England,  but 
give  me  the  lowly,  meek  and  gentle  girl,  whose 
soul  is  filled  with  lendemesa  to  all  earth's  chil- 
dren, one  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  virtue  sits  in 
onhding  brightness  and  beauty.  The  lore  of 
such  a  being  is  worth  tenfold  the  treasure  of  Gol- 
conda's  mines — it  is  a  pearl  of  price  that  angels 
watch  and  guard  with  jealousy. 

Early  in  the  spring  lime  of  '37,  Nelly  (all  loved 
to  call  her  by  that  name)  plighted  her  faith  to 
Frank  Marshall ;  the  son  of  a  wealthy  importer, 
whose  country  seat  was  at  Rose  Valley,  the  biith 
place  of  charming  Nelly  Gray,  She  was  looked 
upon  by  Frank's  sisters  as  a  simple  village  girl, 
one  only  fit  for  making  bread  or  churning  butter, 
and  in  nowise  worthy  of  "  keeping  company"  with 
a  man  who  lived  without  soiling  his  hands,  and 
had  high  expectations  of  coming  into  possession 
of  a  handsome  property,  when  the  old  churchyard 
bell  should  toll  (or  his  father,  Hiram  Marshall. 
How  many  times  woald  Nelly  almost  grow  sick 
with  weeping  when  she  heard  the  cruel  stories 
they  invented  about  her.  She  was  poor,  aye,  she 
knew  that  well  1  And  how  many  mournful 
thoughts  did  the  recollection  etir  in  the  depths  of 
die  inner  chamber.    How  often  did  she  think  her- 


self unworthy  of  his  love,  and  try  to  drown  fdl 
thooghts  of  him  in  forgetfulness.  Ab  i  that  nas 
a  painful  struggle  for  thy  young  heart,  Nelly! 
Thou  thought'st  it  was  the  will  of  him  who  dwell 
on  high,  and  how  submissively  didst  thou  bend 
unto  his  will  t  Whea  fever  racked  thy  lover^ 
frame,  when  all  did  shun  his  bedside,  Nelly,  for 
fear  of  the  dread  disease,  thou  stood'st  brightand 
beautiful  alone  there,  Nelly,  like  a  micisleriiig 
angel,  holding  the  cup  of  bliss  unto  his  parcbrd 
and  feverish  lips  I  And  when  he  did  at  last  re- 
cover and  went  once  more  forth  into  the  world, 
they  looked  upon  thee  unkindly,  Nelly,  instead  of 
crowning  thee  with  gratitude  [ 

But  a  bright  day  at  last  arrived.  Frank  Mar- 
shall loved  thee,  despite  all  their  cavils,  and  swoce 
to  make  thee  his  bride.  Oh,  that  indeed  wu  a 
happy  time,  thou  hadst  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  bliss  !  How  sweetly  sang  t£e  little  birdi : 
how  often  didst  thou  and  him  listen  to  the  warb- 
ling of  their  tiny  throats  at  mom  and  eve !  Tby 
heart  was  filled  with  gladness,  thy  soul  drank  in 
the  melody  of  love  ! 

Poor  Nelly  !  bow  brief  indeed  was  her  happi- 
ness !  It  was  but  one  short  week  after  they  had 
plighted  their  mutual  faith  that  Frank  received 
orders  from  his  father  to  prepare  for  a  voyage  te 
France  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance  con- 
nected with  their  establishment.  Adelayof  adsy 
probably,  would  ruin  them  forever.  Frank  had 
often  wished  to  visit  France,  had  longed  for  an 
opportunity,  but  now  that  he  must  leave  ber  he 
loved,  it  became  indeed  a  hardship.  Nelly  saw 
he  did  not  wish  to  leave  her,  aod  would  pictnre 
the  many  bright  scenes  he  should  encounter,  with 

heart  o'errunning  with  loving  kindness,  to  make 
him  forget,  if  possible,  tha  pain  of  parting.  The 
night  before  he  started  away  he  plucked  a  wild 
rose  from  a  bush  and  gave  it  to  her  lau^ung  with 
if  you  can  keep  it  till  I  return."  How  ber 
heart  bounded  with  joy  as  she  accepted  the  nid- 
pie  gift,  and  how  often  did  she  watch  and  water 
it  when  he  was  sailing  over  the  wide  ocean.  That 
night  alone  within  her  chamber  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  and  called  God's  blessing  upon  his  head— 

her  dreams  he  was  ever  the  bright  being  before 
her.  Ah !  Nelly,  thou  "  loved  not  wisely,  bat 
too  well  [•• 

Weeks  rolled  by,  and  at  last  a  letter  came  etat- 

g  his  safe  arrival  in  Paris,  and  how  well  be 
liked  the  gay  city.  She  answered  it,  but  never 
again  received  a  line  from  Frank  MarshalL  While 
waiting  for  his  answer,  many  a  time  did  she  untie 
the  little  parcel  that  eontaioed  his  last  fond  epistle, 
and  peruse  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  look  upon  every 
word  and  letter  with  looks  of  love,  and  then  re- 
place it  with  a  tear  upon  her  rosy  cheek,  with  the 
treasures  of  het  heart.    Was  he  sick  l    No,  bis 
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iistere  received  letters  from  him  regnlarly.  Was 
be  comiDg  home  ihortlj,  and  wistied  lo  lell  her 
all  he  had  seen,  himself  i  What  waa  it  that  made 
him  act  »  ebangely  ?  She  never  spoke  to  his 
VBters  about  him,  nor  tbey  ia  thdr  letters  to  him 
of  her.  When  a  dark  forboding  would  crass  her 
mind,  and  a  tear  wcrald  steal  in  her  eye,  she 
wonld  always  chace  it  away  with  some  merry 
song  that  he  often  lored  to  hear  her  sing.  One 
moming  BS  she  was  Bitting  in  hei  little  apartment 
sewing,  and  musing  with  her  melancholy  ihonghls. 
Hiss  Lucy,  Frank's  oldest  sister,  (a  yoang  lady 
of  boarding-school  education,  by  the  way)  opened 
the  window,  and  threw  an  English  paper  on  the 
floor  and  then  ran  away  laughing  heartily.  l%e 
•tiBOge.  proceeding  rather  amused  than  offended 
Nelly,  and  seeing  it  marked  she  picked  it  np  with 
■ome  cariosity  to  see  what  it  contained.  Great 
God,  that  shriek !  It  was  the  marriage  of  Frank 
to  the  danghter  of  an  English  member  of  Pailia- 
ment !  She  sank  back  into  her  chair,  the  color 
faded  from  ber  lips,  and  she  wept  in  a  wild  parox- 
ysm of  grief,  A  moment  more  and  the  terrible 
blast  had  passed  away — the  bright  smile  that  was 
wont  to  illumine  her  lovely  face  had  flown  for- 
erer,  bnt  bow  calm  and  beautiful  did  she  look : 
"  Oh,  man  oan  never  know  what  trOBsnTee  lie 

Witfain  tha  quiet  depth  of  woraan'a  soul ; 

The  calm,  still  Ibilitude,  which  cares  lo  die. 

E'en  wi[h  a  bioken  heart — yet  can  suppress 

Each  painful  mucmui." 
She  loved  him  yet,  aye,  with  all  the  passionate 
ardor  of  her  woman's  soul.  She  loved  to  read 
and  read  again,  that  first  loved  letter,  and  as  she 
diank  its  contents  in,  call  God's  blessing  upon  his 
head.  She  loved  lolook  upon  the  wild  rose  given 
her  on  the  night  before  his  departure,  and  taste 
the  lingering  perfnmeof  Ihewilheredflower.  She 
loved  to  dream  of  his  happiness  i  she  loved  all 
things  that  spoke  of  him 

At  last  a  hectic  flush  appeared  upon  her  cheek 
—her  step  was  not  as  light  as  in  days  gone  by— 
and  hark '.  that  cough  !  Consimjption,  dread  de- 
stroyer, has  marked  ber  for  any  eariy  grave. 
Hethinks  I  see  her  now  with  her  pale  though 
lovely  face,  accompanied  by  her  mother  in  the 
old  meeting  house  of  Bose  Valley ! 

"  Ah— oAan  on  the  isinisst  dajFs, 
When  luDshina  oouldn't  melt  the  haze, 
I've  gone  and  found  her  in  her  pBW 
Like  a  fiuled  cote,  embalmed  in  dew. 

Oh  lovelier — dearer  is  that  rose. 
Thai  in  the  diuk  of  sorrow  grows. 
Than  the  riahasl  Ooweret  Fashion  bean. 
The  gnmdeM  gem  that  giandeui  weais. 

Could  I  but  wano  ii  on  my  breast. 
This  troubled  heart  Bl  last  might  rest; 
dadtf  I'd  give  (be  imperii  Sower, 
Thai's  charmed  me  many  a  wasted  hoar." 


But  no,  she  was  soon  to  journey  to  her  long 
home,  where  sorrow  never  enters,  and  where  all 
is  joy  and  happiness.  Death  had  marked  her  for 
his  own.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  just  six  moolhs  after  the  departure  of 
Frank  Marshal),  that  Widow  Gray  eat  by  the  bed- 
side  of  her  dying  girl.  Her  pale  cheek  was 
tinged  with  the  breath  of  the  destroyer, — her  eyes 
bad  lost  their  dazzling  brightness,  and  the  blue 
veins  were  plainly  visible  in  her  delicate  hands. 

"  Oh  mother,  mother,  do  not  cry !"  the  dying 
girl  mnimnred,  "  we  have  lived  so  happy,  and 
now  in  parting — oh,  brash  that  tear  away  •." 

"  My  child  you  are  weak  and  faint,  do  not 
worry  yourself  by  talking,"  halt  whispered  the 
widow  Gray. 

"  I  have  but  a  little  time  to  stay,  mother,  I  have 
strength  to  talk.  Tell  him,"  she  continued,  tak- 
ing the  wild  rose  from  the  leaves  of  the  bible, 
"  tell  him  that  I  have  always  loved  him  ;  I  love 
him  now,  and  forgive  him  with  my  whole  heart !" 

A  gentle  breeze  as  if  the  sigh  of  an  angel 
sprang  up,  and  as  it  kissed  the  bible  by  ber  side, 
the  withered  flower  took  life,  and  with  her  spirit 
upward  flew  into  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven  I 

A  diaste  tombstone  marks  the  spot  of  her  re- 
pose in  the  old  village  churchyard.  It  bears  this 
simple  inscription; 

TO  TEG  MKHORT  OF 

NELLY    GRAY, 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  tha  Lord." 
Three  years  from  the  day  of  her  death  Hiram 
Marshall  was  a  bankrupt.  Frank  bad  separated 
from  bis  wife,  and  was  a  lone  wanderer  in  Europe. 
There  are  none  who  visit  the  grave  of  NiJIy 
Gray,  without  being  enrpised  into  a  tear. 
New  Yobe,  July,  1816. 


THE    CHEVALIER    D'AVENANT. 


.  URING  the  revolutionary  war 

I  in  Spain,  a  regiment  of  dragoons 

'  was  raised  at  Madrid,  which 

iwas  chiefly  composed  of  foreign 
volunteers.      The     Chevalier 
]  lyAvenant,   who    had    served 

f  long  in  the  French  army,  resi- 
ded at  that  time  in  the  Spanish 
capital,  and  was  induced,  partly 
,  by  his  love  of  freedom,  and 

partly  by  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  Cortes,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  this  corps.  Unforto- 
natety  after  Dnc  D'Angonleme 
erosMd  the  Fyienees,  the  campaign  commenced 
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under  very  unfavorable  auspices,  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists were  not  long  in  discoyering  that  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms  was  not  equal  to  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  In  the  action  which  took  place  at 
Corunna,  the  Chevalier  D'Avenant  was  present 
with  his  regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  day.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  troops  under  his  command  suffered 
severely ;  and  when  they  were  finally  repulsed  by 
the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  keep  them  together,  or  pre- 
serve discipline  so  as  to  make  an  orderly  retreat. 
After  the  confusion  of  the  flight  was  over,  he 
mustered  his  scattered  force,  and  discovered  that 
he  was  left  with  a  party  of  men  not  exceeding 
forty  in  number,  who  seemed  to  cling  together 
rather  from  the  desire  of  mutual  preservation, 
than  the  hope  of  being  able  to  accomplish  any 
important  services. 

With  this  small  remnant  of  the  corps.  Colonel 
D*Avenant  continued  to  retreat  for  several  days 
without  being  engaged  in  any  important  adven- 
tures. At  length  he  began  to  consider '  himself 
beyoQd  the  reach  of  pursuit,  but  still  he  did  not 
neglect  the  precautions  which  were  necessary  in 
his  situation.  On  the  morning  when  our  narrative 
opens,  he  was  seen  taking  a  survey  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  on  a  neighboring  hill,  before  the 
soldiers  under  hia  command  left  the  place  where 
they  had  bivouacked  for  the  night,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  on  their  march. 

"Yonder  is  the  Chevalier  D'Avenant,**  said 
Pierre  Rigaud,  a  veteran  soldier,  addressing  some 
of  his  comrades,  and  pointing  to  an  officer  in  uni- 
form, who  at  that  moment  crossed  the  ride  of  a 
hill  at  a  little  distance,  and  rode  toward  the  spot 
where  the  party  was  stationed.  "  The  Colonel  is 
a  brave  fellow,"  one  of  the  troopers  observed, 
'*  and,  what  is  more,  as  fine  a  horseman  as  ever 
put  foot  in  stirrup."  "  Yes,  indeed,"  Pierre  re- 
plied, "  but  had  you  seen  him  when  he  led  on 
the  Chasseurs  atTalavera,  you  would  have  thought 
such  a  gallant  officer  could  never  be  reduced  to 
command  such  a  paltry  picquet  as  this."  "A 
truce  to  your  old  campaigns ;  why,  man,  that  affair 
of  Corunna,  the  other  day,  showed  us  all  very  well 
that  IVAvenant  was  made  of  the  right  stuff." 
"Hush — look  there!"  the  veteran  exclaimed, 
"  the  Colonel  comes  down  the  hill  like  lightning, 
ril  peril  my  life  he  brings  news  of  danger  with 
him.  Get  the  horses  ready,  my  lads,  and  prepare 
for  the  worst." 

In  a  few  moments  the  Chevalier  D'Avenant 
reached  the  place  where  the  soldiers  were  posted. 
He  was  a  tall  handsome  man,  apparently  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  some  marks  of  care  and  cam- 
paigns  on  his  face,  but  still  remarkably  stout  and 
vigorous  in  his  appearance,  with  pleasant  f  eaturesi 


and  large  black  eyes  of  unusual  brilliancy.  Those 
eyes  flashed  finely  when  he  exclaimed,  "  There  is 
a  column  of  French  cavalry  close  upon  our  reai 
— amount,  soldiers,  mount  1" 

This  order  was  quickly  obeyed ;  for  the  party 
was  instantly  in  motion,  and  set  forward  at  a  rapid 
pace.  For  several  miles  the  dragoons  continued 
to  push  on  with  unabated  speed ;  but  at  length 
they  gave  their  horses  a  little  indulgence  on  com- 
ing to  a  part  of  the  road  which  winded  up  the 
gentle  acclivity  of  a  hill.  On  reaching  the  high- 
est point  in  the  ascent,  they  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  on  looking  back 
they  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  French 
had  not  yet  appeared  in  sight.  This  discovery 
raised  their  spirits,  and  they  proceeded  to  descend 
with  fresh  vigor ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far  when 
they  observed  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  large 
body  of  troops  advancing  to  meet  them.  In  a 
moment  the  word  "halt"  was  given,  while  Colo- 
nel D*Avenant  pulled  out  a  telescope,  and  rode 
briskly  in  advance  to  reconnoitre. 

The  Chevalier  soon  returned,  and  said  to  his 
men,  "  These  troops  are  royalists,  I  see  by  their 
colors ;  so  we  must  go  on  and  take  up  a  position 
to  the  right — Forward  !**  The  dragoons  were  not 
long  in  executing  this  mancBUVie.  Descending  a 
little  way,  they  reached  a  range  of  open  country, 
and  immediately  turned  off  to  the  right  of  the  high 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an  advanta- 
geous post  on  a  small  rising  ground  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field.  After  they  had  formed  into  line  in  this 
situation.  Colonel  D'Avenant  gavethe  usual  order 
to  load  carabines,  and  prepare  for  action.  When 
this  was  done,  a  silence  of  a  few  moments  ensued, 
during  which  they  attentively  observed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  awaited  their 
approach  in  the  deepest  suspense. 

Meanwhile  the  Chevalier  turned  to  the  men 
under  his  command,  and  shortly  addressed  them, 
— *•  Soldiers  I"  he  said,  "  we  are  now  placed  in 
circumstances  of  great  danger,  from  which  we 
can  only  be  delivered  by  courage  and  presence  of 
mind.  If  we  fall  back  and  surrender  to  the 
French,  we  shall  certainly  be  condemned— many 
of  us  at  least — for  fighting  against  our  country ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  throw  ourselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  Royalists,  we  shall  probably  be 
pillaged,  and  then  left  to  perish  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  inquisition.  Unless  fair  terms  are  offered, 
then,  me  must  advance  to  death  or  victory !"  This 
speech  was  received  with  loud  cheers  by  the  sol- 
diers ;  but  it  was  scarcely  concluded  when  the 
Spaniards,  who  appeared  to  consist  of  about  400 
irregular  infantry  and  armed  peasantry,  approach- 
ed within  musket-shot  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  dragoons.  Colonel  D*Avenant  now  ordered 
his  trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley,  and  rode  forward 
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alone  to  treat  with  the  Spanish  commander,  who 
immediately  obeyed  the  signal,  and  adyanced  to 
meet  him.  '*  Lay  down  your  aims,  else  we  shall 
cut  yoQ  to  pieces!"  exclaimed  the  Spaniard. 
"  No  never !  Hear  me,  Senor,"  said  D'Avenant, 
with  dignity  and  firmness.  "  You  see  we  are  few 
in  number,  but  remember  we  are  all  well  armed, 
well  mounted,  and  desperate  men."  "  What  mean 
you  ?  I  say  you  must  surrender  at  discretion." 
'•  And  I  say,"  the  French  colonel  replied,  with 
earnestness,  "  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  in- 
dignity, we  are  determined  to  cut  our  way  through 
your  disorderly  troops,  or  perish  in  the  attempt !" 
The  commanding  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken 
bad  a  striking  effect  on  the  Spanish  officer,  for  he 
seemed  embarrassed,  and  wavered  a  little  before 
he  made  any  reply.  When  at  length  he  did  speak , 
it  was  in  a  subdued  manner.  "  What  terms,  then, 
do  you  expect  me  to  grant,  while  I  command  such 
a  superior  force  .>"  •*  I  don't  know  what  terms 
you  will  grant ;  but  the  terms  I  demand  are,  that 
you  shall  give  us  passports,  and  allow  us  to  go 
wherever  we  choose,  provided  we  surrender  our 
arms  and  horses."  **  Well,"  said  the  Spaniard, 
*'  to  prevent  bloodshed,  I  agree  to  these  terms, 
and  pledge  my  honor  to  fulfill  them." 

The  treaty  being  thus  summarily  concluded  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  officers,  each  rode 
back  to  the  troops  under  his  command.  When 
D*Avenant  apprized  his  little  squadron  of  the  re- 
sult of  his  negotiation,  it  appeared  to  give  satis- 
faction to  every  one  excepting  Pierre  Rigaud,  the 
veteran  already  noticed,  who  muttered  to  himself 
--'*  Spanish  treachery — the  terms  are  good — ^but 
they  are  tcx)  good  to  be  kept."  The  Colonel  over- 
heard these  expressions,  but  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  After  issu- 
ing some  instructions  to  his  troop,  he  ordered  them 
to  follow  him,  in  single  files,  at  intervals,  and 
dismount  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  according  to 
stipulation,  and  gave  an  express  command  to 
Pierre  to  remain  behind,  to  bring  up  the  rear  of 
the  party.  In  a  short  time  the  dragoons  had  all, 
one  by  one,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  till 
Pierre  was  left  alone  on  the  ground ;  but  in  place 
of  advancing,  like  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  set  oil 
in  an  opposite  direction,  at  the  utmost  speed  of 
his  horse,  and  although  several  bullets  were  sent 
after  him,  he  kept  his  saddle,  and,  ere  long,  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The  suspicions  of  the  veteran  who  bad  thus 
iled  turned  out  to  be  too  well  founded.  Pretend- 
ing that  the  treaty  of  surrender  had  been  violated 
by  the  desertion  of  one  of  the  troop,  the  Spanish 
commanding  offioer  determined  to  disregard  it  en- 
tirely ;  and,  accordingly,  when  D'Avenant  applied 
for  the  promised  passports,  his  request  was  stern- 
ly fefused,  and  he  was  told  that  he  and  his  men 


were  prisoners  of  war.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  dragoons  gave  up  their  arms  they  were 
pillaged  of  everything  valuable  which  they  pos- 
sessed, by  the  soldiers,  who  appeared  not  to  be 
under  the  restraint  of  discipline,  and  were  allowed 
to  do  whatever  they  chose,  provided  they  testified 
their  loyalty  by  continually  shouting  **  Viva  d 
Reyf*  At  first  the  Colonel  remonstrated  against 
the  injustice  of  these  disgraceful  proceedings ;  but 
he  soon  saw  that  all  remonstrance  was  vain,  and 
only  increased  his  misfortunes ;  and  he  therefore 
resolved,  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  to  sub- 
mit with  patience  to  his  fate. 

In  this  unhappy  situation  the  Chevalier  I^Ave- 
nant  and  his  comrades  in  arms  were  carried  back 
and  delivered  up  as  prisoners  to  the  French  Gen- 
eral. If  they  derived  any  satisfaction  from  re- 
flecting that  they  were  now  in  the  hands  of  their 
countr3rmen,  it  was  speedily  damped  when  they 
were  informed  that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  France 
under  a  military  escort,  to  stand  their  trial  for 
high  treason.  Little  time  was  given  to  the  prison- 
ers to  ponder  on  their  fate,  for  they  were  obliged 
to  set  out  innnediately  under  a  strong  guard,  for 
the  French  frontier ;  and  ere  long  they  almost  lost 
sight  of  their  misfortunes  by  the  excitement  of 
the  march  and  the  variety  of  objects  which  attract- 
ed their  attention  in  the  course  of  their  route. 

At  length,  after  a  tedious  journey,  the  party 
arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  the  prisoners  were  com- 
mitted for  safe  custody,  to  the  strongly  fortified 
castle  of  that  place.  From  his  superior  rank» 
Colonel  IVAvenant  was  now  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  obtained  an  apartment  for  his  own  accom- 
modation, so  that  he  was  left  undisturbed  to  his 
reflections,  and  had  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  painful 
circumstances  of  his  situation.  As  he  possessed 
enlighted  views  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  world,  he  was  sensible  that  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged  was  too  clearly  established 
and  too  aggravated  in  its  nature  to  leave  much 
room  for  expecting  a  pardon ;  and,  accordingly, 
although  a  ray  of  hope  remained  to  cheer  him  in 
his  forlorn  condition,  he  had  sufficient  judgment 
and  decision  to  enable  him  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  abide  the  worst  that  could  befall  him.  For 
three  long  days  he  remained  confined  in  the  castle 
indulging  in  tiiese  unpleasant  anticipations,  with- 
out seeing  any  one  but  an  old  keeper  who  brought 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  his  apartment, 
and  who  seemed  to  think  it  part  of  his  duty  to 
keep  his  lips  hermetically  sealed.  At  length  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  this  individual  in- 
formed him,  that  early  on  the  following  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  Paris  along  with  the  other  prisoners, 
under  the  escort  of  a  party  of  mounted  gens- 
d'armes.  On  giving  this  information  the  keeper 
immediately  withdrew  without  word  of  comment. 
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The  shades  of  night  began  to  fall  aroand  the 
Chevalier  D*Avenant  as  he  lay  pondering  on  the 
intelligence  which  he  had  just  received.  His 
spirits  were  lightened  on  considering  that  he  was 
not  to  be  left  any  longer  to  be  devoured  by  ennui » 
and  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  things  were  speedily  coming  to  a 
crisis.  Perhaps,  too,  the  consciousness  that  the 
accusation  against  him  in  reality  was  merely  that 
he  had  fought  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  tended  in 
some  measure  to  allay  his  anxiety  and  support 
his  courage.  At  all  events,  his  thoughts  on  this 
occasion  were  of  a  very  mix^  kind,  sometimes 
cheerful  and  sometimes  melancholy ;  but  at  length 
after  wasting  some  hours  in  useless  musing,  the 
surrounding  darkness  reminded  him  that  it  was 
time  to  go  to  sleep,  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a  journey  on  the  morning. 

Scarcely  had  Colonel  D'Avenant  formed  this 
resolution,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
grating  of  the  iron -door  of  his  apartment.  In- 
stantly he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  observed  the 
dark  figure  of  a  man,  who  entered  slowly,  and 
drew  the  ponderous  bolts  behind  him.  Although 
naturally  courageous,  the  Chevalier  at  this  mo- 
ment was  certainly  alarmed ;  for  the  first  thought 
that  flashed  across  his  mind  was,  that  he  was 
about  to  be  secretly  put  to  death,  like  many  other 
state  prisoners  of  whom  he  had  read  in  history. 
He  immediately  started  back,  and  cried  out  in  a 
tone  of  evident  alarm.  "Who's  there?**  "A 
friend,'*  was  the  brief  reply ;  and  the  harshness 
of  the  voice  which  uttered  it  was  calculated  to 
increase  the  suspicibns  of  the  prisoner.  The 
darkness  of  the  apartment  was  now  partly  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  dark  lantern.  Throwing 
the  light  first  on  the  features  of  the  Colonel,  and 
then  on  his  own,  the  stranger  exclaimed,  *<  How 
is  this  ? — Don't  you  know  me  ?'*  "  Pierre  Rigaud ! 
— Is  it  you  I  see? — How  came  you  hither?** 
*'  Speak  lower,**  said  the  veteran.  '*  If  the  senti- 
nel at  the  southern  bastion  hear  us,  we  are  lost  >** 
•*  Yes,  yes ;  but  tell  me  now  you  have  found  me 
out,  and  got  access  to  this  place  ?"  *'  Ah !  mon 
cher  Colonel,*'  replied  Pierre,  "  time  is  precious, 
and  I  must  be  brief.  When  you  surrendered  to 
these  rascally  Spaniards,  you  know  I  suspected 
treachery;  but  I  was  determined  to  follow  you 
and  submit  to  my  fate.  However,  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  just  as  I  was  about  to  close  up 
with  the  last  file,  I  heard  a  fellow  in  the  Spanish 
ranks  bawling  out  *  Vajnos  taquear,'  the  signal 
for  plunder — ^so  I  took  the  hint  and  made  off  as 
fast  as  I  could.  After  passing  through  some  small 
hardships,  I  disguised  myself,  and  acted  as  guide 
to  a  French  general  of  engineers  who  paid  me  like 
s  prince.  Hearing  of  your  misfortunes,  I  resolv- 
ed to  go  after  you  to  attempt  a  rescue ;  but  I  h|Kl 


great  difiiculty  in  discovering  the  route  which  you 
had  taken,  and  only  arrived  here  the  day  before 
yesterday.**  ••  Well,  but  how  did  you  get  in  here  ?" 
I^Avenant  impatiently  demanded.  "I  will  tell 
you,**  Pierre  continued.  "  I  got  admission,  like  a 
king,  with  a  golden  key ;  that  is  to  say,  I  bribed 
the  guards,  who  supposed  from  this  disguise  that 
I  was  a  priest.**  "  You  are  a  brave,  generous  fel- 
low, Pierre ;  but  I  fear  all  your  efforts  to  get  me 
out  of  this  stronghold  will  be  unavailing.**  **  Cou- 
rage, Colonel ;  and  you  will  soon  be  free.  You 
cannot  go  with  me  at  present,  for  the  guards  are 
anxiously  awaiting  my  return,  and  you  would 

certainly  be  discovered ;  but "    "  I  see  pistols 

in  your  belt,**  said  the  Colonel  interrupting  him ; 
*'  perhaps  it  is  possible  for  us  to  force  our  way  in 
the  dark."  *<  No,  no,  there  are  too  many  bars 
and  bayonets  in  the  way.  You  must  wait  till  five 
in  the  morning,  when  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle 
is  open.  Look  here,'*  he  said,  producing  a  paper, 
"  this  is  a  sketch  of  the  way  by  which  you  will 
escape.  On  leaving  this,  you  go  along  the  pas- 
sage, and  after  turning  first  to  the  left  and  then  to 
the  right,  you  will  come  to  an  iron  grating  that 
leads  to  a  dark  winding  stair,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  you  will  find  a  postern  opening  into  a  pri- 
vate part  of  the  court.'*  "  After  this,'*  said  Colo- 
nel D*Avenant,  "  I  presume  I  must  just  pass  the 
sentinels  by  force  or  stratagem  !*'  *•  Exactly  so,** 
Pierre  replied ;  '*  all  the  doors  will  be  found  open 
except  the  postern,  of  which  this  is  the  key.  I 
shall  leave  the  lantern,  some  gold  pieces,  and  one 
of  my  pistols  for  your  use."  •*  May  heaven  re- 
ward you  for  your  exertions  on  my  behalf  I  If  I 
escape,  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Bour- 
deaux,  where  I  will  be  found  at  nightfaJl  near  the 
Chateau  Trompette."  «*  Very  well,  adieu !"  said 
the  veteran,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  Cheva- 
lier, and  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

Colonel  D*Avenant  listened  to  the  retiring  steps 
of  the  soldier,  and  when  the  sound  died  away, 
lay  in  deep  suspense,  reflecting  on  the  daring  ad- 
venture in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  At 
length  some  rays  of  light  b^^n  to  penetrate 
through  the  small  window  of  hia  room,  and  re- 
minded him  that  it  was  time  to  set  out  to  explore 
his  way  to  the  postern  described  by  Pierre.  Muf- 
fled up  in  his  cloak,  he  proceeded  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously along  the  passages ;  but  he  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  which  issued 
from  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  resembled  the 
tread  of  footsteps.  He  remained  motionless  for  a 
moment,  but  all  was  again  silent.  He  then  moved 
on  with  increased  caution ;  and  keeping  in  view 
the  direction  which  he  had  received,  arrived  at  the 
iron  grating  without  encountering  any  obstacles 
in  his  way.  He  tried  to  open  this  barrier,  but  it 
resisted  all  his  efiorts ;  and  he  was  about  toaban- 
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doa  his  eaterpriae  in  despair,  whea  at  last  the  love 
of  lihertj  returned,  and  urged  him  to  exert  all  his 
strength,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  pas- 
sage. AJamed  by  the  noise  which  this  occasion- 
ed, he  descended  the  secret  stair  in  great  haste, 
and  threaded  his  way  along  the  mazes  of  a  sub- 
Ifrranean  passage  which  finally  conducted  him  to 
a  small  door,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  the  pos- 
tern. 

At  this  moment  the  clock  of  the  castle  struck 
fire ;  and  as  the  sound  echoed  along  the  towers 
and  battlements,  lyATenant  hastened  to  apply  the 
master-key  with  which  he  had  been  furnished. 
Delighted  to  find  that  the  lock  yielded,  he  gently 
opened  the  door  and  admitted  the  light  of  day ; 
but  he  started  back  instantly  when  he  perceived  a 
sentinel  pacing  his  rounds  almost  immediately  in 
front  of  him.  He  deliberated  for  a  moment  on 
his  situation,  and  conscious  of  the  danger  of  delay, 
immediately  determined  to  hazard  everything  and 
advance.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  atten- 
tively observed  the  motions  of  the  soldier,  who 
was  elevated  on  a  station  which  overlooked  the 
inner  conrt,  and  who  paced  backward  and  forward 
to  prevent  his  limbs  from  being  benumbed  by  the 
chillness  of  the  morning.  Watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  sentinel  turned  his  back,  PAve- 
nant  advanced  close  under  the  wall,  and  gliding 
silently  but  rapidly  along,  placed  himself  behind 
a  bastion  for  concealment.  Waiting  here  for  a 
few  moments,  till  another  opportunity  ofiered,  he 
executed  a  similar  movement  with  equal  success, 
by  which  he  placed  himself  out  of  sight  of  the 
soldier  on  duty,  and  approached  near  the  open 
court  which  led  to  the  main  gate  of  the  castle. 
Having  gone  thus  far,,  he  was  sensible  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  much  lon- 
ger without  attracting  notice;  but  drawing  his 
cloak  closely  around  him,  and  holding  his  pistol 
in  readiness,  he  advanced  under  the  resolution  to 
act  according  to  circumstances.  In  this  way  he 
reached  a  spot  from  which  he  had  a  view  of  the 
outer  gate,  which  was  standing  open  with  a  sen- 
tinel before  it,  who  was  singing  the  chorus  of  a 
favorite  song  on  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  ending 
with 

"  Nous  etions  la !  noos  etiona  la !" 

To  pass  the  sentinel  without  being  observed, 
D'Avenant  saw  was  quite  impossible.  A  sudden 
thought,  however,  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he 
inmiediately  went  openly  and  boldly  up  to  the 
soldier,  who  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  sus 
picion.  Before  the  sentinel  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  the  Colonel  addressed  him 
ia  a  menacing  tone : — **  No  songs  on  duty,  sir — ^I 
shall  report  you  for  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
gamson.**  '*  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  the  soldier  stam- 
mered out,  imagining  that  he  addressed  some  officer 


or  inspector  of  the  castle,  and  alarmed  on  recol- 
lecting that  the  catch  which  he  had  sung  was  a 
sort  of  lampoon  on  the  Bourbons.  '*  Prenez  garde 
done,*'  said  D'Avenant  with  a  look  so  stem  that 
it  increased  the  confusion  of  the  soldier;  and 
with  these  words  he  passed  on  at  a  careless  pace 
without  meeting  with  any  interruption,  inwturdly 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  at  liberty.  Colonel 
D'Avenant  hurried  along  the  most  retired  streets 
of  Bayonne,  and  after  passing  the  bridge  and  the 
suburbs,  reached  the  open  country.  For  some 
time  he  continued  to  go  along  the  public  road  in 
the  direction  of  Bourdeaux;  but  fearing  that  he 
might  be  pursued,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
turn  off  the  highway,  and  travel  through  the 
fields.  After  continuing  his  flight  for  several 
miles,  he  felt  somewhat  fatigued  by  his  exertions, 
and  began  to  walk  at  a  deliberate  pace,  till  he 
turned  round  and  observed  with  consternation  a 
party  of  mounted  gens-d'ai-mes  in  close  pursuit. 
Like  Richard  of  England,  he  would  now  have 
given  "  a  kingdom  for  a  horse  ;**  but  although 
there  was  no  prospect  of  attaining  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  wood,  and  he  determined  to 
make  for  the  cover  with  all  his  speed.  In  a  short 
time  he  heard  the  horsemen  close  behind  him,  and 
the  cry  of  "  gens-d'annes !  gens-d'armes !"  which 
they  shouted  as  they  rode  along,  sunk  deeply  into 
his  soul.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  sportsman, 
and  in  the  chase  he  had  often  observed  a  hare, 
hard  pressed  by  the  hounds,  popping  down  and 
allowing  them  to  pass  over  him.  The  idea  was 
not  lost  upon  the  Chevalier,  for  he  immediately 
lay  down  and  concealed  himself  among  some 
brushwood ;  and  he  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
the  gens-d*annes  dashed  past  the  spot.  Fearing 
that  his  pursuers  would  soon  return  to  beat  up  the 
cover,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  till  he 
came  to  the  place  where  he  entered  the  wood, 
thinking  it  improbable  that  a  search  would  be 
made  in  that  quarter.  Here  he  ascended  a  tree 
which  offered  a  convenient  shelter  by  its  foliage ; 
and  he  remained  in  this  painful  situation  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  comedown  till  night-fall. 

Favored  by  the  darkness.  Colonel  D'Avenant 
descended  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  After  a 
tedious  journey,  in  which  he  suffered  many  priva- 
tions, and  experienced  many  narrow  escapes,  he 
arrived  at  Bourdeaux,  the  place  of  his  destination. 
On  going  to  the  Chateau  TVompette  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Pierre 
Rigaud.  The  veteran  had  acquainted  the  friends 
of  the  Chevalier  with  his  situation,  and  was  thus 
able  to  supply  him  with  resources,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  an  obscure  part 
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of  the  town.  Here  Colonel  lyAveQant  wailed  in 
saspense  for  Mveral  weeks,  but  at  length  he  ob- 
taineil  a  Bctitioiit  pasaport,  and  embaiked  in  & 
veaeel  bound  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
where,  notwitbetanding  the  act  of  amneslr  which 


bad  been  pawed,  he  remained  to  participate  in  tht 
adTaotages  of  those  ralnable  rights  and  privileges 
for  which  he  had  fought  and  snflered,  and  which 
can  oDlf  be  fnlly  enjojed  in  a  laod  of  tight  and 
liberty. 


OH,  GIVE   ME  BACK   MT  HUDSON   HOME. 


Ob,  give  me  back  my  Hudion  brane. 

The  ■(lOikle  of  iti  lippling  wave, 
The  rushing  of  the  beaded  Ibam 
When  fearfullf  the  north  winds  rave. 

Oh,  give  them  book — laf  moanlaiD  wild, 

Wj  birthplaoe  in  the  "  eagle'i  nest ;" 
The  ecenes  ihetoharmed  me  when  a  child 

Are  thoss  my  girlhood  love*  the  ben. 
The  wild  flbwer*  in  the  granir  d^ 

The  vtoleti  in  the  nuMsr  nook. 
The  eonligfai  on  (he  mimto  swdl. 

That  danoes  o'er  the  puriing  biook 
AH,  tdl  have  cheims  lor  me,  that  climet. 

Blessed  hf  a  milder  son,  would  lack ; 
For  ohiklbood's  haunts,  like  otden  rhrmee. 

Bring  all  the  ipiril-mnme  back. 


There  ma;  be  fairer  lands  than  this. 

Beneath  llalia's  luruet  skies. 
Where,  blushing  Tiom  Ihe  sun's  hul  kiss. 
The  white  eloudi  float  in  crimson  dyes ; 

Or  "mid  the  mange  grovm  of  Spain, 
Where  dark-eyed  maidens  touoh  the  late. 

Waking  the  tinkling  Ibunis  Bgein, 
That  ent  had  lain  so  still  and  mute. 

Unfettered  in  ihe  vintage  dance. 
Bright  J07  ma;  claim  a  binfarii^t  Ire^ 

And  'mid  the  vines  of  nuuir  France, 
Ring  Ibrtb  its  eweeteai  minMrahr. 

Tet  still  for  me,  my  monntun  wild. 
The  EKends  mj  infoncf  caressed ; 

For  all  that  charmed  me  when  a  child, 
I  now  have  found  I  love  the  best 
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TENNYSON. 


BT  H.   H.  CLEMENTS. 

S  the  pictures  of 
an  artiM  require 
the  touch  of  time 
to  mellow  their 
tone  and  harmo- 
nize their  beau- 
ties, so  the  brain 
pictures  of  the 
poet's  fancy 
must  pass  into 
the  spirit  of  ages 
gone,  before  the 
"  lights  and  shadows"  of  his  choirings  will  blend 
with  and  fnould  the  universal  heart  and  mind,  of 
which  he  was  but  a  solitary  articulation  during 
his  embassy  on  earth.  The  spirit  of  inspiration 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  has  never  been 
fully  understood,  and  perhaps  never  can  be.  A 
few  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  faculty,  but  only 
sufficient  to  stand  the  interpeter  between  the  in- 
ftpired  and  uninspired.  This  is  the  great  misfortune 
of  genius,  and  to  those  who  only  catch  the  ma- 
terial meaning  of  a  poet,  it  constitutes  a  fault, 
which  is  the  medium  of  all  his  distress,  his  mis- 
eries and  adversities.  Of  all  the  writers  who  have 
given  their  soul  to  song,  Tennyson,  perhaps,  ap- 
preaches  nearest  to  this  class,  and  as  a  proof  of 
this  fact,  we  only  need  adduce  the  great  varieties 
of  opinion  respecting  his  merits  among  educated 
clever,  and,  in  some  instances,  discriminating  men. 
A  short  time  since  we  read  a  critique  upon  the 
bard  of  "  Lilian,"  denying  in  set  terms,  that  his 
poems  evinced  a  particle  of  the  creative  faculty. 
In  another  instance  a  man  whose  unprejudiced 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  declared 
him  to  be  *<the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.'* 
The  Almighty  was  the  greatest  poet ;  great  above 
all  our  dreams  of  poetical  conception  or  perfection, 
and  next  to  him  in  all  celestial  attributes,  is  the 
poet  who  «« sang  of  Heaven,"  The  account  of  the 
Creation,  in  Paradise  Lost,  we  look  upon  as  the 
most  wonderful  effort  of  the  human  intellect,  not- 
withstanding the  theological  aspect,  which  it  takes, 
and  from  which  it  had  its  original.  It  is  a  new 
creation  with  no  remnants  of  the  old  visible. 
Homer,  who  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years 
we  read  with  the  same  delight  as  those  who  re- 
ceived his  thoughts  warm  from  his  brain,  excels 
Milton  in  one  great  faculty,  though  a  single  one 
in  his  art,  painting.  At  the  Bard  of  Scios'  touch, 
all  hoes  that  clothe  the  outward  form  of  nature 
were  before  you,  exalted  by  his  noble  vernacular, 
into  beauty  and  grandeur  beyond  any  other  poet's 
power  of  imaging.  Milton  excelled  in  this,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  made  subordinate  to  his  conoeption. 
Like  a  mighty  tenfple  adorned  by  all  the  graces 
TOLVMS  IL — 16. 


and  harmonized  by  all  beauties,  his  work  grew 
up  beneath  his  hands  into  a  divine  perfection,  and 
be  saw  it  **  was  well."  Although  the  splendor 
of  his  characters  and  scenery  dazzle  and  almost 
overwhelm  one,  yet  they  are  subdued  by  that 
chaste  light  and  melodious  spirit,  of  which  his 
own  character  and  life  were  the  living  type. 
Their  being  grew  out  of  his.  In  his  soul  the 
mighty  pageant  moved  onward,  sometimes  hurried 
by  action  and  then  slow  and  solemn ;  the  last  act 
of  the  sublime  drama  closing  in  the  earthly  career 
of  their  creator.  In  an  age  of  ruthless  profanity, 
when  the  whole  system  of  society  was  disorgan- 
ized, he  retired  to  write  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
saw  his  still-born  of&pring  buried  in  the  grave 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  swallowed 
everything  that  ceased  to  wear  its  taint  of  hjrpo- 
cracy  and  pretension.  Does  not  such  calm  self 
reliabce,  that  was  willing  to  wait  till  his  ear  had 
grown  too  dull  to  hear,  and  his  heart  to  cold  to 
beat  to  the  praise  of  men,  teach  us  how  lofty  is 
the  prerogative  of  genius  ?  Do  men  suppose  that 
the  sightless  orb,  that  looked  through  the  mis- 
teries  of  life  and  death— -of  hell  and  heaven,  did 
not  pierce  the  dim  and  distant  future  ?  Though 
the  shout  of  nations  failed  to  reach  his  listening 
ear,  do  we  suppose  that  it  did  not  catch,  occasion- 
ally, murmurs  from  that  ocean  of  mind  lying  a 
"  solemn  waste,"  but  eventually  broke  high  over 
the  cli&  of  fame  and  deluged  a  world  with  loveli- 
ness? Shakspere,  too,  with  more  philosophy 
and  wisdom,  but  with  less  splendor,  retired  into 
Warwickshire  like  one  who  had  only  amused  a 
herd  of  boors,  or  afforded  a  means  by  which  some 
diverting  vagabond  could  win  the  grimaces  of  idle  ^ 
clowns.  Was  this  all  his  wisdom  taught  him? 
Did  not  nature's  conciousness  invariably  accom- 
panying true  greatness,  whisper  him  that  he  was 
our  Shakspere,  not  theirs  ? 

It  is  a  rule  which  may  be  call  established,  that 
the  original  genius  must  be  beyond  his  age ;  the 
current  of  thought  which  runs  always  in  an  adopt- 
ed channel,  must  be  changed,  and  he  whose  task 
it  is  to  change  it,  has  too  short  a  life.  Like  a 
diamond  the  gift  of  another  lost  in  the  dark,  we 
know  when  its  is  gone  because  we  miss  its  light, 
and  can  then,  and  only  then,  estimate  its  value ;  the 
memory  of  the  giver  keeps  alive  a  sense  of  our  loss. 
So  with  the  gift  of  genius  which  often  lives  as 
long  as  it  produces  new  sources  of  delight  unnoticed , 
but  when  that  has  fled,  we  cherish  both  the  giver 
and  gift  in  his  memory  who  '*  beguiled  us  of  our 
tears  *'  when  we  were  not  ashamed  to  shed  them, 
Tennyson  in  the  old  world  is  beyond  his  age,  but 
here,  where  there  is  greater  freedom  of  thought, 
and  less  allegiance  to  the  blinding  influences  of 
snwe,  it  is  otherwise ;  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
him  here  or  there,  the  mere  uses  of  poetry  as  ordi- 
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naiily  understood,  never  intrude  themselTCs.  A 
genius  like  his  does  not  wait,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  a  battle  to  occur  that  he  may 
describe  the  butchery  and  help  to  exalt  into  idols, 
those  who  fight  from  a  fear  of  being  killed.  The 
cold,  didactic  formulas  of  common  sense  in  rhyme, 
grate  harshly  upon  an  ear  so  subtlely  attuned  to 
harmony  as  his  is,  and  as  for  becoming  a  preacher, 
the  prophet  could  hardly  descend  to  that  grada- 
tion !  In  this  departure  from  the  schools  we  trace 
the  aspiration  of  true  genius,  which  is  determined 
to  give  an  individuality  to  its  productions,  though 
he  fails  in  the  effort.  That  daring  hardihood, 
which  met  the  ready  scorn  of  him  who  knew  and 
felt  no  other  poetic  influence  than  that  arising  from 
eloquent  declamation,  or  the  fierce  fury  of  animal 
ferocity,  knows  its  mission  and  will  fulfil  it. 

The  smallest  bit  of  verse  emanating  from  Tenny- 
son has  its  peculiar  grace  and  charm — it  is  like 
nothing  else,  and  its  golden  cadences  swell 

"  As  the  bieczes  pause  and  die." 
If  it  teaches  no  pompous  apophthem,  it  is  sure 
to  contain  one  line  at  least,  which  runs  through 
the  poem  like  a  vein  of  gold  through  an  arid 
waste. 

Our  "Kentucky  bards*'  could  adopt  his  measure 
and  greatly  excel  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  but 
it  would  be  stealing  the  soul  to  get  the  body — 
breaking  and  destroying  the  ornament  to  rifle  its 
contents,  and  then,  like  all  other  thieving,  lead  to 
a  discovery  by  an  attempt  at  concealment.  Apart 
from  the  merit  of  these  little  airy  morcels  of  me- 
lody, he  is  suggestive,  and  this  is  of  itself  the 
most  exalted  attribute  of  the  poet — ^ideally  sug- 
gestive, too,  consequently  one  single  line  frequent- 
ly contains  poetry  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of 
^1  our  bardlingfl.  lines  such  as  these : 
^   '*  Eyes  fed  with  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity. 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity." 

Mariana  is  a  conception  strikingly  evolved ;  all 
the  minute  subsidiaries  of  **  black  moss" — "rusted 
nails"— ••  clinking  latch" — bring  the  time  and 
place  before  us. — "Her  tears  falling  with 
the  dews  of  even."  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
**  she  walked  forlorn"  and  watched,    * 

"  Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  mom," 
and  in  the  calm  resignation  of  a  broken  heart  we 
almost  hear  her  murmur, 

"  The  night  is  dreary — 
He  cometh  not,  she  said ; 
I  am  aweary,  aweaiy, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead." 

We  pass  over  that  beautiful  little  drift  of  fancy 
and  feeling,  "  Madeline,"  and  the  fine  poem  on 
the  '*  Arabian  Nights,"  and  many  others,  contain- 
ing magnificent  thoughts  and  pictures,  to  quote  an 
especial  favorite— «•  The  Dirge." 


"  Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work ; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  diy  rest, 

Let  them  rave. 
Shadows  of  the  silver  birth 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave ; 

Let  them  rave. 
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Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  the  grave ; 

Let  them  rave. 
Thou  wilt  not  turn  upon  thy  bed ; 
Chanteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calumny  1 

Let  them  rave. 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


•*  Wild  words  wander  here  and  there ; 
God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  confused— 

But  let  them  rave. 
The  balm-cricket  carob  clear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave." 

The  base  detractor  may  cause  your  friend  to 
shun  you — the  shaft  of  malice  leave  jou  alone  in 
the  world,  and  "  God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused" 
turn  love  to  hate,  and  pity  to  scorn ;  yet  nature 
wears  the  self-same  smile,  and  welcomes  you  to 
her  embracing  fold : 

"  Let  them  rave !"  "  The  flowers  that  toll  their 
perfumes  to  the  passing  air."  will  struggle  up  to 
meet  their  father's  gift  of  light  ajid  warmth  above 
thee,  and  when  the  cold  winds  tread  the  frozen 
valleys,  winter  shall  wrap  around  thee  her 
hoary  mantle.  Peace  shall  close  her  welcome 
portal  after  thee,  and  all  the  wrong  that  paved  thy 
earthly  course  with  care,  redeem  the  "gift  of 
speech  abused" — 

"  Let  them  rave !" 

The  passion  of  love  with  Tennyson,  is  truly 
and  essentially  a  poetical  one,  and  is  purified  from 
all  grossness  by  being  an  embodiment  of  the  heart 
and  imagination— it  is  a  part  of  that  great  worship 
in  which  his  soul  runs  over  with  idolatrous  reve- 
rence. In  the  form  of  woman  he  sees  the  fruit- 
ful mother  of  the  universe,  and  his  adoration  for 
her  excellencies  and  virtues  permeates  and  gives 
an  impulsion  to  his  muse.  The  beauty  spread 
out  in  a  summer  landscape,  melts  into  the  grace 
and  loveliness  of  her  form  and  face,  as  a  star 
melts  into  heaven  in  the  faint  flushes  of  the  morn- 
ing. *•  Love,"  he  says,  "  must  be  true  to  what  is 
loveliest  on  earth,"  and  this  is  woman ;  Mariana 
was  desolate  and  mourned  her  lot — 

"  To  live  forgotten  and  die  forlom." 
Low  her  murmurs  grew  in  love's  complaint,  and 
in  the  companionship  of  her  beauty  she  saw, 


"  The  mirror  glo\v— 
Widi  Ihe  clear  per&ction  of  her  foce. 
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The  beantiful***  says  the  author  of  Festas, 
**  are  never  desolate, 

"  For  something  alwajrs  loves  them,  God  or  man." 
It  was  to  God,  the  humble  penitent  fled  and  "made 
her  moan,"  while  waiting  for  the  ''night  that 
knows  not  mom.** 

The  fine  ballad  of  '*  Eleanor*'  is  one  of  those 

which  leave  an  undefinable  impression  upon  the 

mind.     Its  purposes  many  would  dispute,  or  try 

to  confute  with  the  question.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

In  such  a  query  we  should  answer,  level  yourself 

with  the  poet's  comprehension  and  you'll  know ; 

but  if  this  not  quite  satisfactory,  pause  a  little 

over  such  lines  as  these : 

"  Like  the  streams  of  incense  free 

From  one  censer,  in  one  shrine. 

Thought  and  motion  ming^." 

•  *  *  •  *  • 

*'  As  tbmider  clouds  that  hang  on  high, 

Roof 'd  the  worid  with  doubt  and  fear, 

Floating  through  an  evening  atmosphere. 

Grow  golden  all  about  the  sky ; 

la  thee  all  passion  becomes  passionless. 

Touched  by  the  spirit's  mellowness. 

Losing  his  fine  and  active  might 

la  a  silent  meditation 

Falling  into  a  still  delight. 

And  luxury  of  contemplation." 

The  influence  of  such  poetry  upon  society  is 
incalculable,  for  many  reasons,  and  one  most  es- 
pecially ;  it  leads  men  into  new  trains  of  thought 
and  reyeals  new  sources  of  feeling.  We  are 
obliged,  to  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  to  ex- 
ercise our  faculties,  and  in  that  exercise  a  world 
of  ideal  beauty  bursts  upon  us.  That  Tennyson 
has  faults,  the  most  egregious  and  palpable,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm — ^faults  which  make  him 
detested  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  only 
the  wild  ravings  of  exaggerated  passion  One 
fault  is  over-refinement ;  he  dallies  with  his  sub- 
ject, when  we  look  for  an  abandoned  outgush. 
He  is  minute  and  particular,  but  it  is  not  sustained 
by  thought ;  he  seems  to  pause  in  his  flight,  where 
we  expect  the  greatest  strength  of  wing.  Com- 
pound epithets  are  favorites  with  him,  and  he  uses 
them  with  felicity  often,  but  very  frequently  to 
the  utter  annihilation  of  hie  melody. 

We  feel  too,  in  perusing  his  volumes,  that  he 
has  not  built  up  any  single  embodiment  of  song, 
which  will  give  the  mind  such  ;iln  idea  of  complete- 
ness, as  is  given  in  the  *'  Ancient  Mariner"  of 
Coleridge,  or  the  *•  PromeAeus"  of  Shelly.  His 
mind  is  more  poetical  than  perhaps  either  of  the 
two  we  have  named,  but  it  is  in  another  vein. 
They  have  not  his  richness  and  capability  of 
adorning  everything  with  such  gorgeous  flashes — 
neither  have  they  his  delicacy  and  power  of  con- 
densed description.  They  have  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  passions  of  men,  and  more  dramatic  force 
—he  keener  sense  of  poetical  influences.'^inflii- 


enoes  dreamy  and  vague,  but  pure  passionless  and 
pathetic. 

Dreaminess  with  Tenn3rBon  not  only  pervades 
the  execution  of  his  subject,  but  the  conception 
also ;  the  journey  he  travels  is  through  gardens  of 
flowers  and  an  elysian  of  congregated  beauties, 
but  a  mist  or  fog  shrouds  and  obstructs  his  pro- 
gress ;  the  way  opens  as  he  gets  on,  but  he  never 
reaches  the  end  of  his  journey ;  or  if  he  does 
reach  it,  it  is  only  to  look  back  and  see  it  hidden 
by  the  same  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness.  The 
human  mind  delights  in  tangibility,  and  the  more 
simple  and  direct  its  form,  the  more  effective  will 
be  its  operations;  this  applies  to  poetry  as  to 
ever3rthing  else,  with  the  same  force,  and  is  the 
true  cause  why  Tenn3r8on  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  a  few.  We  do  not  say  he  is  less  the  poet, 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  to  make  one's  self  felt, 
among  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  more  subtle 
grades  of  the  art,  is  a  great  merit.  Their  minds 
are  not  educated  up  to  an  exalted  standard,  but  it 
is  an  appeal  to  their  purely  native  feeling  and 
sense.  Like  Bums,  such  a  poet  strikes  the  chord 
of  humanity  and  it  vibrates  instantly  to  the  touch. 
Moore,  with  all  his  fame  as  a  writer,  is  not  the 
Poet  of  Ireland.  The  peasantry  who  keep  alive 
by  superstitious  tradition,  the  Spirit  of  Poetiy  in 
a  nation,  know  nothing  of  his  classical  allusions : 
Moreover  the  national  song  of  Ireland — "The 
Exile  of  Erin,"  was  written  by  a  Scotchman. 
This  is  the  fate  of  Tennyson,  never  to  be  known 
among  those  who  love  the  poet  best,  and  in  whose 
memory  he  will  live  the  longest ; — the  humble, 
who  perhaps  have  the  most  need  of  his  consola- 
tions he  will  never  reach. 

The  "  May  Queen"  is  an  exquisitely  simple 
ballad,  full  of  nature  and  truth,  and  has  had  a 
wide  popularity ;  the  giddy  ecstacy  of  childhood 
exulting  with  the  promises  of  to-morrow's  little 
hour  of  happiness,  are  beautifully  given.  But 
the  evening  came— a  New  Year's  Eve, — she  wish- 
ed to  see  the  sun  rise,  for  it  was  the  last  that  was 
to  bless  her  sight.  '*  There  was  no  flower  on  the 
hills,"  and  the  snow  would  not  melt  away,  that 
she  might  see  one  more  violet  before  she  died. 
The  day  was  born  and  yet  she  was  alive.  The 
violets  came  and  peeped  through  the  mould,  all 
eyes.  In  the  fields  she  heard  **  the  bleating  of  the 
lambs."  Little  Effie  was  not  to  come  to  her  grave 
until  it  was  green,  and  so  she  passed  away  from 
earth  "  to  lie  in  the  light  of  God." 

If  this  is  not  poetry  in  its  tenderest,  sweetest 
sense,  **  as  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute,"  theu'we 
wish  to  blot  out  forever  all  remembered  music. 
If  the  life  of  a  child  who  only  waited  to  put  off 
the  taint  of  mortality  to  become  immortal,  and 
whose  existence  had  been  a  revelation  of  divine 
influences  on  earth,   commencing  in  happintM 
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and  ending  with  aasnmncea  of  greater  felicity, 
"where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubUog, 
not  woTtlijr  the  muee  of  such  a  writer,  then  p«try 
has  a  Darrower  province,  and  a  shorter  life,  than 
we  have  been  aceuHtomed  to  believe  it  held  in 
comnkon  with  all  the  mo6t  holy  piopheoies  of 

There  are  other  thinge  in  this  volume  which 
our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over.  The  "  Lotus 
Eateia"  is  fnll  of  grandeur,  but  the  idea  is  from 
Homer,  and  is  not  original  in  conception — a  thing 
very  unusual  with  our  poet.  "The  dream  of 
Fmt  Women,"  and  "  Palace  of  Art,"  are  flooded 
with  pasBBgee  equal  to  any  in  the  language '.  in 
fact  tbeae  two  poems  contain  more  isolated  bean- 
ties  than  any  of  his  elaborate  efforts. 

In  writing  these  hasty  remarlcs,  we  d 
tempt  anything  like  justice  to  his  muse,  we  leave 
that  to  time,  the  universal  arbiter.  We  bless  him 
that  he  has  given  ezpressioD  to  his  thoughts,  and 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  name  of  Alfred 
TenpyBOD  itill  be  "  aromatic  ia  the  months  of 


THE  DISGUISED    LOVER, 
a  aKETCH  FBOH  tin. 

L  Y  friend  Tom  has  a  natural 
'  affection  for  dirt,  or  rather  dirt 
t  has  a  natural  affection  for  Tom. 
h  It  is  lo  him  what  gold  was  to 
.  Midas ;  whatever  he  touches 
1  turns  lo  dirt.    No  manner  how 

I    while  the  cravat— no  matter 
'  I    how  immaculate  the  vest,  the 

^  the  moment  that  it  comes  with- 
in the  sphere  of  Tom's  influ- 
<'  ence,  its  whiteness  is  gone ;  it 
is  immaculate  no  longer.  Dogs, 
'  sweeps,     and     lamplighters, 
never  pass  him  wiihoat  leaving 
npon    his  dress   unequivocal 
maths  of  their  presence.    Once,  and  only  once,  I 
saw  him  cross  the  street  without  eneeuntering  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage.     1  opened  my  mouth  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  before  I  could  alter  one  word, 
it  was  filled  with  mud.    The  careless  blockhead 
lay  at  my  feet,  full  length  in  the  gutter.    At  my 
earnest  solicitation,  he  once  purchased  a  suit  of 
precisely  mud  color.    It  was  a  capital  idea.    He 
crossed  the  street  three  times ;  he  walked  half  a 
mile,  and  returned,  in  appearance,  at  least,  un. 
scathed.    The  thing  was  unprecedented.    True, 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  affectionate  caresses  of  a 
dc%  that  bad  been  enjoying  the  coolness  of  a 
.iteighb«ring  bone-pond  i  true,  be  received  a  show- 


er-bath from  the  wheels  of  an  ommbns.  But  to 
plaster  mud  on  Tom's  new  coat,  was  "  lo  gild  re- 
fined gold — to  paint  the  lily."  "  Tom  will  he  a 
neat  man  yet,"  I  said,  as  I  witnessed  the  success 
of  my  plan. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  it  was  my  fate  to  meet  a 
gentleman  with  seven  stripes  of  green  paint  on 
hia  hack — it  was  my  friend  Tom  i  he  had  been 
leaning  on  some  newly  painted  window-blinds. 

His  shoeblack  declares  that  "  he  cant  see  no 

e  in  blacking  his  boots  when  they  never  remain 
black ;"  and  his  washerwoman,  with  a  very  proper 

igaid  for  her  own  reputation,  has  been  compelled 
to  discard  him,  not  from  any  ill-wiU,  but  as  she 
declared  with  uplifted  bands,  "  if  any  one  should 
ask  me  if  I  washed  Mr.  Smith's  clothes,  what 
andd  I  tell  them.'"  But  there  were  very  few 
things  in  this  world  with  which  Tom  conid  have 
ily  dispensed,  than  the  services  of  his 
washerwoman. 

Having  no  other  amusement,  one  morning,  I 
stroUed  over  to  Tom's  rooms.  As  I  ascended  the 
stairs,  I  heard  his  voice  in  a  very  decided  tone. 
lit  it  must  be  done,  and  so  there  is  an  end  to 

Really,"  was  the  reply,  "  anything  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  but,  to  make  a  coat  in  ten 
hours — 1  will  promue  anything  in  the  world,  but 
1  really  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  ptrform," 

If  double  your  price  would  be  any  object — " 
Certainly,  sir,  if  you  insist  upon  it ;  certainly. 
I  will  put  every  man  in  my  shop  npon  it ;  it  shall 
be  done  in  time.    Good  morning,  sir." 
The  door  opened,  and  a  fellow  with  shears  and 
easures  passed  out.    What  could  Tom  be  doing 
with  a  tailor  I 
"  Just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  he  exclaimed. 
I  require  your  advice  upon  a  very  important 
affiur;  which  of  these  cravats  do  you  think  most 
becoming  ?"  and  he  spread  before  me  some  half 
dozen,  of  every  hue  and  fashion. 

Now  what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful does  this  mean,  Tom  I  A  ^cy  ball,  is  it  ? 
You  have  chosen  an  excellent  disguise;  your 
friends  will  never  know  you.  But  you 
support  the  character  i  if  yon  had  taken 
that  of  a  chimney-sweep,  now ;  but  that  would 
bave  been  too  natural.  Tell  me  truly,  Tom,  what 
does  all  this  mean  r 

Why,  the  fact  is,  Frank,"  paaaing  a  hand 
through  his  hair,  redolent  of  macassar,  "  1  bave 
concluded — I  think  I  shall  be  a  little  more  neat  in 
future.  You,  doubtless,  remember  the  good  ad- 
you  gave  me  sometime  since ;  it  has  had  an 
excellent  effect,  I  assure  you." 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  of  all  the  good  advice 
I  had  ever  given  Tom,  this  was  the  very  first  in> 
stance  in  whidi  he  had  lecD  fit  to  follow  it    So 
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I  coald  not  attribute  the  metamorphosis  of  my 
friend  to  my  eloquence.  Who  but  a  woman  ever 
changed  a  sloyen  to  a  fop  ? 

"  Pray,  where  are  you  going  this  evening,**  I 
continued,  **  that  you  must  have  a  new  coat  so 
suddenly  ?* 

*'  Going  ?  nowhere,  in  particular.  I  had,  indeed, 
some  idea  of  calling  on  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray ;  no  harm  in  that,  I  hope." 

Conyiction  began  to  flash  upon  me. 

•*  Your  old  friend,  Mr.  Murray ; — and  his  young 
niece^  Miss  Julia,  has  no  share  in  your  visit,  I 
suppose  ?  I  heard  that  she  arrived  in  town  last 
night.** 

"  Now,  upon  my  word,  Frank,  you  mistake  me 
entirely.  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  town 
last  night — when  I — ^that  is,  when  I — ^I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it." 

**  And  so  you  were  there  last  night,  too !  Re- 
ally, this  is  getting  along  bravely." 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  Frank,  you  must  know 
everything.  I  called  last  evening  to  see  Murray 
on  some  business,  about  that  real  estate,  you 
know.  I  had  no  more  idea  of  meeting  a  woman 
than  a  boa  constrictor — ^my  beard  was  three  days 
old,  my  collar  ditto — and  the  rest  of  my  dress  in 
excellent  keeping.  I  became  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, and  some  how  or  other  I  forgot  all  about 
the  real  estate.'* 

'*  And  so  you  are  going  again  to-night — and 
that  is  the  secret  of  your  new  coat  ?* 

"By  no  means;'!  wanted  a  new  coat,  and 
tailors  are  always  so  long,  you  know.  Do  you 
think  blue  will  become  me  ?  Blue  is  her  favorite 
— diat  is — ^I  mean  blue ** 

**0h,  go  on — don't  stammer — blue  is  her  favor- 
ite color,  is  h  ?" 

*<The  fact  is,  Frank — take  another  glass  of 
this  wine — the  fact  is — good  wine,  isn't  it  ?  been 
two  voyages  to  the  Indies — ^the  fact  is,  I  suppose 
— I  rather  fancy — ^I  am  a  little  in  love.  T17  some 
of  that  sherry.  What  are  the  symptoms,  Frank 
— a  queer  feeling  about  the  heart,  and  something 
which  drives  the  blood  through  one  like  light- 
ning .>" 

<«  Exaedy !  I  believe  I  have  seen  Julia,  short 
and  chubby,  isnt  she— with  red  hair,  and  a  little 
squint-eyed  ?" 

"  F^rank,  I  never  did  knock  you  down,  though 
I  have  been  tempted  td  do  so  a  great  many  times ; 
but,  if  you  dont  stop  that  nonsense,  I  will." 

"  Quite  valiant  in  defence  of  your,  ladye-love. 
Well,  Tom,  I  will  confess  that  she  is  a  lovely 
giri,  and  to-morrow  I  will  come  and  learn  your 
success.     So,  good  morning." 

•«  Well,  Tom,  what  success  ?" 

"  Would  you  believe  it !  she  did  not  recognise 
me." 


"  Not  recognise  yod  r*" 

**  No.  You  know  what  a  quiz  that  Murray  is. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  enter,  dressed  in  such  style, 
he  came  up,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  without 
giving  me  a  chance  to  say  one  word,  introduced 
me  to  Julia,  as  Mr.  Frederick  Somebody.  And 
would  you  believe  it,  the  little  witch  did  not  know 
me.  I  think  I  should  not  forget  her  so  easily. 
Nor  was  that  all.  Murray  said  something  about 
the  fellow  who  called  there  the  previous  evening 
— a  country  cousin,  he  said,  clear  enough,  but  an 
incorrigible  sloven.  And  Julia  said,  he  dressed 
like  a  barbarian — ^just  think  of  that  Frank,  a  bar- 
barian !  She  shall  pay  for  that  yet.  Such  eyes 
— and  she  steps  like  a  queen.  Well,  Frank,  a 
clean  collar  does  make  a  vast  difierence  to  a  man's 
appearance.  Lovely  as  Hebe  herself.  Terrible 
difference,  clean  linen  makes. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Tom,  he  was  scolding  his 
eldest  son  for  coming  into  the  drawing  room  with 
muddy  boots. 


THE  EXILE'S  FAREWELL. 

B7  OSO.  TEN  ETCK  SHELDON. 
I 

Farewell,  my  (nends !  farewell,  my  friends ! 

Iioving  and  true ; 
Oh !  my  young  heart  in  anguish  rends. 

Parting  with  you : 
Sweetly  the  moments  passed  away. 

Brightly  the  hours. 
When  strewn  along  my  path  each  day 

Friendship's  rich  flowers. 

n 

Farewell !  no  mother's  well  known  voice. 

Soothing  may  hear. 
Making  this  lone  sad  heart  rejoice, 

Drymg  each  tear. 
Should  sickness  pale  this  cheek  of  mine 

When  far  from  thee. 
What  voice  so  pleasing  then  as  thine. 

Comforting  me ! 

m 

Farewell!  no  sister's  fond  caress. 

Or  brother's  smile, 
Win  cheer  me  in  my  lonoUneae^ 

In  my  exile  s 
A  father's  warnings  kindly  given. 

No  more  shall  hear, 
Nor  voice  ascending  up  to  heaven. 

Fervent  in  prayer. 

IV 

Farewell,  my  home !  my  friends,  &reweU ! 
Loved  ones  and  kind ; 

I  go  'mid  other  scenes  to  dweU, 
Sorrows  to  And ; 

Perchance  to  dim  my  future  way. 
Ah !  who  can  tell  1— 

Still  all  my  hopes  on  Heaven  PU  stay- 
Farewell!  farewell! 
New  7ou,  July,  1846. 
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ERIAG  OP-  HAYTI. 
~  OT  many  years  since,  a  nin- 

latto  named  Eriag,  of  PoH-aa- 
Prince,  TCas  condemned  to  death 
for  tbe  assassination  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Hayti.  A  few  days 
after,  a  young  Portuguese  was 
sentenced  to  tbe  same  fate  for 
having  stabbed  his  mistress  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy.  The  two 
criminals  were  confined  in  the 
same  prison,  but  each  a  had 
separate  cell,  Eriag,  whose 
strength  wsis  the  subject  of 
much  dread  occupied  an  ob- 
scure dungeon  in  which  the 
jh  a  small  gmting  which 
looked  the  slaircase  of  tbe  prison ;  no  ray  of  light 
entered  into  hia  cell. 

Dardeza,  whose  crime  was  less  horrible,  was 
placed  in  a  larger  room  with  some  Hght,  and  which 
bad  a  grated  window  overlooking  the  country. 
The  two  condemned  men  were  manacled  with 
chains  on  their  feet  and  hands.  It  was  announced 
to  each  that  their  execution  would  take  place  in 
three  days,  and  a  sufficient  provision  of  bread  and 
water  was  given  them,  which  was  to  last 
the  fatal  moment  arrived.  Each  of  the  prisoners 
bad  meditated  escape.  Dardeza,  who  bad  been 
permitted  to  receive  tbe  visits  of  his  friends,  had 
obtained  some  instruments  to  facilitate  bis  project, 
but  without  rigor  and  address,  was  soon  discour- 
aged by  his  fruitless  essays,  and  had  fallen  into 
despondency.  He  waited  with  most  painful  dread 
the  appearance  of  the  jailor.  Eriag,  more  vigor- 
ous, more  daring,  did  not  despair.  Front  the  po- 
sition of  bis  cell,  he  reckoned  that  one  of  the  walla 
was  tbe  boundary  of  tbe  prison,  and  if  he  conld 
eflect  an  opening,  he  might  get  into  the  open 
country.  Hecommencedhis  work,  and  to  prevent 
tbe  noise  being  heard,  and  to  soften  the  stones,  he 
threw  water  on  the  cement,  and  with  the  chaina 
that  were  on  bis  hand  scratched  against  the  walls. 
He  deprived  himself  of  sleep,  and  never  for  an 
instant  quilted  his  work.  From  time  to  time  the 
jailor  would  come  to  tbe  grating,  and,  with  a  lan- 
tern, would  see  that  his  prisoner  was  safe.  But 
Eriag  kept  an  attentive  ear,  and  when  the  jailor 
came  he  would  find  Eriag  lying  near  the  bole, 
pretending  to  sleep.  Already  was  the  wall  very 
deeply  pierced ;  but  bow  thick  was  the  wall  ? 
Eriag  was  ignocanl  what  he  had  to  do  i  he  did 
not  even  know  what  lime  remained  to  the  hour  of 
execution.  However,  be  made  a  last  trial,  and 
with  clenched  (eetb  he  attacked  the  wall. — He  is 
saved  ! — the  stones  give  way — the  wall  is  pierced ! 
— but  alas  !  tbe  wretch  was  deceived  in  bis  idea 


of  tbe  situation  of  the  place.  It  is  not  the  pure 
air  and  fresh  country  which  meets  bis  eager  breath 
and  look,  through  the  opening  he  has  to  painfully 
effected.  He  perceives  only  another  cell,  feebly 
lighted  by  the  pale  glimmering  of  a  lamp ;  be 
beard  heavy  sighs — he  calls  in  a  lond  voice.  It 
is  the  cell  of  Dardeza.  In  a  short  time  these  two 
unfortunates  approach  each  other.  Eriag  com- 
municates bis  design  to  Dardeza,  and,  learning 
that  his  window  overlooked  the  country,  be  ima- 
gined their  flight  was  a  tbin{;  effected :  but  bow 
many  days  bad  passed  ?  How  many  hours  were 
there  still  remaining  him  to  live  i  He  asked  Dar- 
deza, who  bad  been  able  to  count  both  hours  and 
days,  and  found  that  the  night  which  had  com- 
menced was  their  last,  and  that  tbe  morrow's  sun 
would  light  them  to  the  gallows.  Far  from  dis- 
piriting En^,  this  dreadful  news  only  redoubled 
bis  courage.  Dardeza  seconded  his  efforts,  and 
tbe  two  nniling  their  energies  to  widen  the  hole 
made  by  Eiiag,  it  was  soon  la^e  enough  to  ad- 
mit him  into  the  cell  of  Dardeza.  The  latter  had 
received  from  a  friend  a  file  to  break  the  bars  from 
his  window.  Tbe  presence  of  Eriag  animated 
him ;  be  seized  the  file,  the  two  set  to  work,  and 
they  had  soon  separate  several  bars  of  tbe  grad- 
ing. The  opening  was  large  enough  to  admit 
them,  and,  if  they  could  effect  a  leap  of  sixty  feet, 
Ibeir  escape  was  assured.  It  remained  only  to 
file  the  chains  which  attached  their  feet  and  bands. 
But  this  would  be  still  a  work  of  time — the  night 
advancing,  the  day  about  to  appear.  The 
precious  resource,  the  file,  could  not  serve  both 
ne  time,  If  one  only  used  it,  scarcely 
would  there  have  been  time  to  break  his  chains, 
and  with  the  weight  of  them  flight  was  impoeai- 
ble.  A  terrible  dispute  arose  between  the  two — 
the  file  Was  in  tbe  hands  of  Dardeza ;  he  would 
it;  Eriag  threw  himself  on  him  to  wrest  it 
away.  A  OHDrtal  combat  ensued.  Eriag,  being 
the  strongest,  threw  his  enemy.  Dardeza  saw 
himself  vanquished ;  but,  that  neither  might  be 
saved,  he  dragged  himself  to  the  window,  and 
would  have  thrown  out  the  instrument.  Eriag 
prevented  him.  "You  shall  never  have  it,"  cried 
the  frantic  Dardeza,  and,  making  a  violent  effort 
I  disengage  himself  from  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
Lty,  he  put  the  file  in  bis  month  and  swallowed 
iL  At  this  nghl  Eriag  soak  exhausted!  it  is  done, 
die.  Dmrdeza,  overpowered  by  the  efforts 
he  had  made,  lay  extended  on  the  ground  like  one 
really  dead;  the  file  he  had  swallowed  was  en- 
tangled in  his  throat — be  was  suffocating.  Sud- 
denly a  horrid  idea  came  over  Eriag.  He  threw 
himself  on  Dardeza,  seized  him  violently  by  the 
throat  to  strangle  him ;  dashed  his  bead  forcibly 
against  the  walls,  plunged  his  band  in  bis  throat, 
lore  open  hia  chest,  and  even,  in  tbe  still  beating 
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bieaot  of  the  nnfoitimale,  he  Bought  by  the  pal« 
tight  of  the  lamp  the  preuoua  iiistruineut  of  safely 
— he  drew  it  forth  in  blood — soon  he  is  at  work 
— his  chains  fall ;  Iben,  with  the  linen  of  Dardeza 
he  made  a  kind  of  line,  which  he  attached  to  a 
bar  of  die  window.  He  let  himself  out;  but, 
arrired  to  the  extremitj  of  the  tine,  he  cast  hie 
eye  below  him — an  abyss  of  more  than  thirty  feet 
was  stiU  left.  However,  he  did  not  hesitate ;  his 
fall  was  broken  by  a  platform  on  which  be  rolled ; 
then  he  fell  on  a  pavement ;  but  all  is  not  yet 
over;  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  h^h 
wall,  which  it  was  still  necessary  to  dimb.  At 
the  moment  he  was  searching  for  the  place  where 
ascent  was  eaaieat,  a  watch-dog  attacked  him. 
Ehag  met  him,  and  fearfol  lest  his  barkings  should 
be  heaid,  he  thmat  his  hand  into  his  mouth  and 
strangled  him  i  but  in  the  midst  of  his  convulsive 
pangs  the  dog  bit  08  his  thumb.  There  was  no 
lime  to  lose,  day  was  b^nnii^  to  dawn.  Eriag 
chose  his  spot,  and  soon  the  harassed  and  mangled 
murderer  was  at  liberty.  At  break  of  day  the 
jailor  sought  the  criminals  to  lead  them  to  the  gal- 
Iqws — he  found  only  a  hoiriblj  mutilated  corpse ! 
The  alarm  was  given;  proclanialions  issued  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  criminal ;  but  the  traces 
of  blood  near  the  dog,  and  the  thumb,  were  still 
there ;  it  was  ascertained  the  right  hand  of  the 
murderer  was  mutilated,  and  t^ese  details  were 
published.  Eiiag  had  run  for  the  space  of  an 
hour,  when,  overcame  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  he 
stopped  near  a  small  hut  and  demanded  refresh- 
ment, thinking  that  the  rumor  of  his  escape  could 
not  have  preceded  him  there.  An  old  Degress 
who  inhabited  the  hut  gave  him  food.  He  was 
on  the  point  ot  quitting  her,  when  Caro,  the  brown 
sou  of  the  old  woman,  arrived  from  the  town ,  and 
immediately  lold  the  news  he  had  heard.  Eriag 
thrust  his  hand  still  deeper  into  his  bosom,  but 
the  rapid  glaoce  of  Caro  caught  Ihe  moven 
The  brave  young  man  rushed  toward  Eriag,  tore 
off  his  cloak,  and  perceived  the  bloody  wound. 
Eriag  sprang  rapidly  to  a  hatchet,  which  was  in 
a  corner,  and  threw  himself  on  Caro,  who  was 
only  armed  with  a  heavy  stick  Caro  adroitly 
parried  the  blnw  aimed  at  him.  The  axe  of  Eriag 
glided  down  his  adversary's  club,  and  cleft  the 
skull  of  the  old  negress,  who  had  run  to  protect 
her  son.  At  this  sight  Caro  threw  himself  upon 
Eriag,  and  at  a  blow  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
leaving  him  without  sense,  and  hors  de  combat. 
He  then  vainly  endeavored  to  recall  his  mother  to 
life.  At  the  same  moment  three  mounted  police 
officers,  who  bad  been  searching  for  the  culprit  in 
all  directions,  arrived,  upon  this  new  theatre  oi 
his  crime.  Immediately  Eriag  was  seized,  bound, 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  dragged  at  full 
gallop  back  to  the  prison.    Hardly  arrived,  Eriag 


i  for  a  bottle  of  rum  and  a  priest.  To  the 
latter  he  recounted,  with  horrible  sang-froid,  all 
the  details  of  his  escape,  and  then  swallowed  the 
former  at  a  draught.  Scarcely  had  the  priest  left 
him,  when  he  fell  senseless,  and  on  the  offic«rs 
entering  to  drag  him  to  the  gibbet,  he  had  ceased 


THE  HURDY-GURDY  GIRL. 

T  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
.  lS0O,thatihe tocsinof warwas 
'  again  sounded  in  France.    The 
•  Vendean  war  being  at  an  end, 
Bonaparte  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Austria,  and  secretly  di- 
rected a  number  of  regimeofa 
from  the  interior  of  France,  to 
assemble  in  Switzerland  on  the 
hanks  of  Lake  Geneva.     The 
CDUBcriptian  had  been  pat  in 
force  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  levy  was  madeof  200,000  men 
from  the  yoalh  of  Prance,  con, 
prising  those  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  Iwenty-five  years.    Every  year 
lists  were  made  in  every  department,  of  the  young 
men  of  the  age  above  stated,  divided  into  five 
classes ;  the  first  being  those  twenty  and  twenty, 
one  years ;  the  second  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two,  and  so  forth.    The  number  of  men  required 
tor  that  year  being  made  known  by  the  government, 
and  voted  by  the  legislature,  a  dislributiqn  was 
made  among  the  departments  and  districts  of  the 
quota  which  each  was  to  furnish ;  the  number  re- 
quired was  then  taken  by  lot  from  Ihe  first,  or 
junior  class,  and  when  that  was  exhausted,  from 
the  second,  and  so  on.    Among  the  victims  of  the 
conscription  was  Julian   Renaud,  an   orphan  of 
poor  but  respectable  parent^e,  possessed  of  a 
form  moulded  according  to  the  most  approved 
standard  ot  manly  beauty,  and  a  face  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  good  nature,  while  in  those  lus- 
trous black  eyes  might  be  detected  the  mute  but 
imptesHve  language  of  tove.    He  did  love,  and  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  he  should  be  beloved  in 
return,  and  that,  too,  with  a  devotion  in  no  degree 
less  ardent  than  his  own.    But  Julian  had  been 
summoned  to  join  the  army,  and  it  was  this  event 
that  occasioned  the  scene  I  am  about  to  describe. 
It  was  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Nautua,  in  the 
balmy  month  of  May,  at  twilight's  tranqoil  hour, 
when  all  nature  seemed  bushed  in  calm  repose, 
and  the  gentle  zephers,  with  f^ry  fingers,  played 
upon  the  new-born  foliage  a  music  soothing  to  the 
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soul,  that  two  figures  almost  concealed  by  the 
dense  shadow  that  surrounded  them,  were  yet  dis- 
cernable.  They  were  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation, but  uninfluenced  by  the  quiet  of  the  scene, 
their  hearts  beat  high  with  excitement  and  anxiety. 

*'  Ah !  Julian  and  must  we  then  part  indeed, 

perhaps,  perhaps,  for '*    Pauline  could  go  no 

further. 

•*  Forever !  dearest,  it  may  be**  rejoined  Julian 

taking  the  word  which  she  had  failed  to  utter. 

*  '  But  why  should  that  inflict  a  pang,  since  the 

obduracy  of  your  guardian  leaves  us  nothing  else 

to  hope  for  ?** 

"  'Tis  true,  my  Julian,  rank  andr  wealth  are  all 
powerful  considerations  with  M.  Bernard,  while 
your  deficiency  in  both  presents  on-nlmost  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  our  marriage,  which  without 
his  consent  would  deprive  me  of  my  inheritance, 
and  bestow  upon  you  a  portionless  btide.  But 
there  his  power  ceases ;  my  heart  and  hand  are 
mine  to  give,  and  while  my  Julian  maiatainB  his 
claim,  no  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
them  upon  another. 

'*  Pauline  dear,  generous  girl !  that  wa^  indeed 
spoken  like  your  own  noble  self.  I  claim  but  one 
year ;  the  path  to  fame  is  now  open  before  me,  and 
if  in  that  time  Julian  Renaud  has  not  won  a  place 
among  the  proudest  of  the  land,  he  will  relinquish 
all  claim,  and  never  more  return  to  Nautua.** 

**  May  the  God  of  battles  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect you,**  exclaimed  Pauline :  *'  a  true  heart  at- 
tends you,  whose  prayers  for  your  success  will 
never  cease.*' 

Julian  seemed  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought, 
when  suddenly  starting  from  his  re  very,  he  sum- 
moned all  his  resolution,  and  clasping  the  heroic 
girl  in  his  arms,  •*  Now**  **  he  exclaimed,*'  the 
last,  the  hardest  word  of  all  to  utter,  farewell  !** 
Pauline  would  have  spoken,  but  a  fervent  kiss 
sealed  her  lips,  and  before  she  could  recover  her- 
self, Julian,  with  one  bound,  had  cleared  the 
garden  wall  and  was  out  of  sight.  His  leave  of 
absence  had  nearly  expired,  and  under  existing 
circumstances  he  was  desirous  of  sustaining  an 
'  unimpeachable  character  with  his  officers.  The 
excitement  which  had  sustained  Pauline  during 
this  painful  interview  now  deserted  her,  and  left 
her  a  prey  to  that  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desola- 
tion, known  only  to  those  who  have  experienced 
a  separation  from  one  whose  daily  presence  had 
become  the  integral  object  of  their  existance. 
Overcome  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  Pauline 
sunk  upon  the  rustic  seat  beside  her,  and  giving 
vent  to  her  tears,  was  soon  relieved ;  but  her  mind 
now  became  the  theatre  of  action ;  resolves  and 
plans  in  quick  succession  came,  and  went  again, 
rapid  as  thought. 
The  parents  of  Pauline  de  St.  Laurent  had  died 


while  she  was  yet  young,  leaving  her,  their  only 
child  to  the  care  of  M.  Bernard,  to  whom,  together 
with  herself,  was  entrusted  a  very  handsome  for- 
tune which  was  to  be  given  to  their  daughter  upon 
her  wedding  day,  provided  that  event  should  meet 
the  approbation  of  her  guardian.  PStnline  was 
attended  by  an  old  family  nurse,  and  they  now 
formed  a  part  of  M.  Bemard*8  household.  Being 
left  a  widower  without  children  of  his  own  to  so- 
lace his  lonely  hours,  he  naturally  entertained  the 
warmest  attachment  for  his  ward,  and  sought  for 
a  match  equal  in  rank  and  fortune  with  lierself, 
and  without  once  reflecting  that  she  had  a  heart 
too  pure  to  be  influenced  by  such  sordid  oonsidera- 
tions,  he  inflicted  a  wound  where  he  thought  he 
was  rendering  an  essential  service^  by  sedulously 
opposing  her  marriage  with  Julian  Renaud,  to 
whom  she  was  most  passionately  and  devotedly 
attached. 

Bertha  alarmed  at  the  long  absence  of  her  dear 
child,  for  so  she  called  her,  sought  her  in  the  gar- 
den, where  she  found  Pauline  in  the' situation  we 
have  described,  and  so  much  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts  as  not  to  notice  her  approach.  Bertha 
well  knew  of  her  love  for  Julian,  and  had  favored 
their  interviews ;  she  knew  too  that  he  was  a  vic- 
tim of  the  conscription — ^that  dread  and  desolation 
of  so  many  families  in  France.  She  was  therefore 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  despondency  of  Pau- 
line. *' My  dear  child,**  said  she,  as  she  took  a 
seat  beside  her  and  pressed  her  tenderly  to  her 
bosom,  **  be  of  good  cheer.  Julian  will  soon  re- 
turn laden  with  honors,  when  he  will  claim  you 
without  fear  of  a  denial.**  At  the  name  of  Julian 
Pauline  started  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  seizing  the 
hand  of  her  nurse,  "Bertha,"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
look  and  manner  of  stem  resolve  that  seemed  to 
forbid  all  opposition,  *<  my  determination  is  fixed. 
I  shall  follow  Julian  to  the  field.** 

'*  Merciful  heavens,  what  madness.  I  can  scarce- 
ly believe  my  own  senses.  Consider  my  dear 
Pauline  the  consequences  of  so  rash  an  act.  How 
can  your  delicate  frame,  that  has  never  undergone 
fatigue  or  hardship,  endure  the  toil  and  privations 
of  a  dangerous  journey  .'*'  "  Enough  good  Bertha ; 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose. 
I  have  but  one  request  to  make,  that  having  in- 
advertently disclosed  to  you  my  intention,  that  my 
secret  may  be  kept  inviolate.** 

"  Madamoiselle,  your  mother  with  her  last 
breath  enjoined  me  to  watch  over  and  protect  you. 
i  consider  it  no  stretch  of  my  duty  to  warn  you 
when  I  see  you  rushing  into  danger ;  but  under 
all  circumstances  I  shall  be  faithful  to  my  trusti 
and  wherever  you  may  go  I  shall  accompany  you, 
though  the  consequences  prove  fatal  to  us  both, 
for  I  can  see  no  other  end  to  so  hazardous  and 
venturesome  an  undertaking." 
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*'  Brayelj  spoken,  my  good  and  faithfal  Bertha. 
Your  noble  heart  still  wanns  the  blood  that  courses 
tfaoagh  your  aged  frame.  Yon  shall  accompany 
me,  and  when'  Julian  and  myself  have  reaped  the 
reward  of  our  love  and  constancy,  the  evening  of 
your  day  shall  be  made  happy  by  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  your  dear  children,  and  you  will  be  recom- 
pensed for  your  courage  and  devotion  by  sharing 
the  happiness  you  have  so  largely  contributed  to 
produce." 

*'  But  how,  my  brave  child,  do  you  mean  to 
carry  your  plans  into  effect  ?  Your  guardian  will 
soon  miss  you,  and  a  search  will  be  instituted. 
How  then  do  you  hope  to  elude  his  vigilance  ?»• 

**01d  Gertrude  and  her  daughter  Lizette,  the 
Hufdy-Gurdy  girl,  who,  as  you  know,  owe  me  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude,  must  enlist  in  our  cause. 
We  will  supply  them  with  dresses  in  exchange  for 
theirs,  and  while  they  travel  on  toward  Bourg  we, 
in  our  disguises,  will  take  the  opposite  direction 
toward  lake  (Geneva.  My  guardian,  who  has  not 
the  heart  to  appreciate  my  devotion,  will  of 
course  never  suspect  my  plans,  but  will  naturally 
pursue  those  who  from  their  age  and  dress  will 
answer  our  description.  This  will  afford  us  suf- 
ficient time  before  the  plot  is  discovered,  to  place 
ourselves  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  pursuers. 
What  think  you  of  that,  good  Bertha  ?  A  woman 
is  never  at  fault,  when  love  taxes  her  invention." 

** Excellent,  excellent,  my  dear  child;  and  al- 
though I  am  past  the  age  of  romance,  I  will  use 
my  best  endeavors  to  arrange  everything  as  you 
propose." 

"  Do,  good  Bertha,  and  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. The  army  begin  their  march  to-morrow 
for  Lausanne,  where  they  are  to  rendezvous  pre- 
vious to  crossing  the  Alps,  and  we  must  not  be 
far  behind  them.  The  savings  of  allowance  will 
provide  us  with  ample  means  for  our  journey. 
When  you  attend  me  to  my  chamber  to  night,  we 
will  conclude  our  arrangements ;  and  now  let  us 
retire  to  the  house.  Courage,  courage,  good 
nurse." 

Upon  leaving  Fstuline,  Julian  hastened  to  the 
camp,  where  he  found  a  great  stir,  every  one  being 
engaged  in  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
departure  on  the  morrow.  He  made  his  arrange- 
ments hastily,  and  sought  his  pillow  that  he  might 
in  quiet  compose  himself,  excited  as  he  was  by 
the  multitude  of  thoughts  that  came  crowding  on 
his  brain.  His  agitation  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  calm  reflection,  and  he  soon  sunk  into  a  feverish 
sleep.  He  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  sum- 
mons that  was  to  tear  him  away  from  dl  his  heart 
held  dear.  Hurry  and  bustle  reigned  throughout  the 
eamp,till  eveiything  was  announced  in  readiness, 
when  the  order  was  given  to  face  into  line.  A  few 
moments,  and  they  wheeled  into  column,  and  com* 


menced  their  march  toward  Lausanne.  Julian  cast 
many  an  anxious  glance  behind  him,  and  as  he 
saw  the  tower  of  the  little  church  receding  from 
his  view,  where  he  had  often  offered  up  a  prayer 
for  his  dear  Pauline,  his  heart  sunk  within  him. 

When  Pauline  entered  the  sitting  room,  she 
found  M.  Bernard  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper,  which  contained  the  orders  of  the 
army,  and  to  which  his  attention  seemed  particu- 
larly directed.  She  endeavored  to  conceal  the 
embarrassment  of  her  manner,  and  after  a  few 
common-place  remarks,  made  an  excuse  for  retir- 
ng  so  early,  and  withdrew.  Her  guardian,  how- 
ever,  could  not  avoid  noticing  her  confusion,  and 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  it,  as  he  was  aware 
of  Julian's  intended  departure  with  the  army ;  and 
he  entertained  a  hope  that  the  connection  would 
be  broken  off,  by  the  weaning  effects  of  a  long 
separation,  if  not  by  the  fall  of  Jalian.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  appear  to  take  no  notice,  and 
leave  matters  to  pursue  their  natural  course. 

Pauline  and  Bertha  being  again  alone,  the  plans 
so  hastily  formed  in  the  garden  were  again  dis- 
cussed, and  finally  agreed  upon,  and  Ber^  com* 
missioned  to  set  about  the  necessary  preparations 
on  the  following  day.  This  done,  Pauline  retired 
for  the  night,  but  sleep  refused  her  boon,  and 
restless  and  excited  she  awaited  the  morning's 
dawn  to  relieve  her  from  the  thoughts  that  solitude 
enforced  upon  her.  The  next  morning  found 
Pauline  in  nowise  refreshed.  She  sat  down  to 
breakfast  without  appetite,  and  rose  from  the  table 
without  having  tasted  a  morsel.  This  was  not 
unobserved  by  her  guardian ;  but  he  encouraged 
the  idea  that  the  object  being  removed,  time  would 
effect  the  rest,  and  that  she  would  soon  be  restored 
to  her '  wonted  good  nature  and  vivacity.  Little 
did  he  suspect  the  deep  schemes  that  were  occupy- 
ing her  thoughts.  Bertha  availed  herself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  set  out  upon  her  mission, 
and  Gertrude  and  her  daughter,  after  sacred  pledges 
of  secrecy,  were  initiated  into  the  scheme.  Their 
gratitude  to  Pauline  for  many  liberal  donations, 
aided  by  a  handsome  douceur,  made  them  ready 
and  willing  accomplices.  Nothing  was  now  want- 
ing but  a  suitable  opportunity,  which  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  M.  Bernard  having  announced  his 
intention  to  leave  home  for  a  day,  to  attend  to 
some  business  which  required  his  presence,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Nautua.  The  eventful  morn- 
ing at  length  arrived,  and  M.  Bernard  set  out  upon 
his  journey.  He  had  not  left  the  house  but  a 
short  time,  hefore  Pauline,  in  order  to  avoid  sus- 
picion, gave  out  to  the  domestics  that  she  meant 
to  spend  the  day  within  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  Bertha  would  accompany  her.  After  leaving 
the  house,  which  she  did  with  a  heavy  heart,  for 
she  felt  that  she  was  leaving  that  home  perhaps 
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never  more  to  return,  she  hastened  to  Gertrude's 
cottage,  where  an  exchange  of  dress  was  soon  ef- 
fected. Pauline  seemed  much  depressed,  for  she 
now  began  to  realize  her  true  position,  which  had 
until  now  remained  enveloped  in  romance,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  attachment  for  Julian.  She  en- 
deavored to  conceal  her  feeling  from  her  faithful 
attendent,  and  put  on  an  air  of  cheerfulness  that  but 
illy  accoi^ded  with  what  she  really  felt. 

When  she  had  completed  her  disguise,  she  turn- 
ed to  Bertha,  and  in  a  laughi  ng  tone  said.  * '  What 
think  you  now  of  your  dear  child  ?  She  makes  a 
very  respectable  Savoyard,  does  she  not  ?  A  few 
of  my  little  songs  with  the  aid  of  this  Hurdy-Gur- 
dy,  and  the  small  sum  of  money  in  our  possession, 
will  amply  supply  our  wants.  No  time  is  to  be 
lost  Gertrude,  this  purse  is  yours ;  make  all 
speed  for  Boui^.  If  you  are  overtaken,  you  are 
not  to  know  in  what  direction  I  have  gone,  but 
should  you  reach  Bourg  without  detection,  you 
had  better  change  your  dress  and  return  home  by 
a  circuitous  route;  by  this  means  my  pursuers 
will  be  baffled,  and  your  connection  with  the  plot 
be  undiscovered.  And  now  farewell!  and  may 
God  bless  you  for  the  assistance  you  have  rendered 
to  a  poor  and  helpless  orphan.'* 

'*  Madamoiseile  Pauline,"  said  Lizette,  almost 

stifled  with  etnotion,  **  you  will  pardon  us,  I  am 

sure,  if  we  decline  accepting  this  purse  which 

you  have  so  generously  given  us ;  but  you  will 

stand  far  more  in  need  of  it  than  we,  who  are  at 

home.  In  a  strange  land ,  and  among  strangers,  you 

will  find  more  occasion  for  money  than  you  can 

form  any  idea  of ;  we  shall  be  amply  compensated 

by  the  success  of  your  enterprize — our  prayers  are 

with  you." 
As  tthe  said  this  she  handed  Pauline  the  purse, 

who,  finding  it  was  vain  to  insist,  took  out  a  sum  of 

money  sufficient  to  replace  the  instrument  which 

she  had  taken  and  thereby  deprived  them  of  their 

means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

"  This,"  said  she,  '*  at  least  you  must  accept ;  it 
will  provide  you  with  a  new  instrument.  The 
heavy  obligation  you  have  laid  me  under  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  should  I  ever  return  to 
Nautua  I  shall  certainly  repay  it  tenfold." 

Our  adventurers,  after  an  interchange  of  kind 
wishes,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other 
and  separated — Pauline  and  Bertha  taking  the 
shortest  route  for  Lake  Geneva. 

The  army  being  assembled  at  Lausanne,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  Bonaparte  having  arrived,  marched 
with  about  36000  men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
up  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  had  till  then  been 
considered  impracticable  for  the  passage  of  an 
army,  and  especially  for  artillery.  To  other  divis- 
ions were  asigned  the  passage  of  St.  Gothard  and 
Simplon, — the  latter  being  the  route  of  the  detach- 


ment to  which  Julian  belonged,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Bethencourt.    A  few  days'  march 
brought  them  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Simplon,  when 
they  commenced  their  tedious  and  perilous  ascent. 
The  advance  of  the  army  had  been  uninterrupted 
by  any  formidable  impediment,  until  they  arrived 
at  one  of  those  critical  spots  where  a  passage  had 
been  only  attainable  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood, 
one  end  of  which  was  stuck  into  a  cavity  iof  the 
rock  and  the  other  supported  by  a  transverse 
beam.    This  species  of  bridge  had  been  demolish- 
ed by  a  lapse  of  a  rock,  which  descended  from  a 
prodigious  height,  and  swept  it  away  into  a  tor- 
rent, where  it  rolled  along  the  waters  with  a 
thundering  noise.    Of  all  the  vestiges  and  means 
which  art  had  employed  here  in  order  to  conquer 
nature,  none  were  left  besides  a  row  of  holes, 
along  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock, 
in  which  one  of  the  extremities  of  each  beam  had 
been  planted.    Julian  now  saw  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself,  and  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  it.    He  accordingly  offered  to  un- 
dertake a  most  dangerous  and  daring  feat,  and 
which  the  commander  considered  as  utterly  impos- 
sible.   Julian,  however,  was  resolute  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  f  0  importunate  as  to  gain  at  length 
a  consent  to  the  trial.    This  being  granted,  he 
secured  the  end  of   a  cord  about  his  waist, 
and  stepped  from  one  cavity  to  another.    Thus 
suspended  between  the  skies  and  a  dreadful  abyse, 
and  only  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  his 
beloved  Pauline,  he  proceeded  till  he  reached  the 
other  end  of  the  space,  which  presented  an  appall- 
ing sight  to  his  view,  and  attached  the  cord  to 
the  other  extremity.    General  Bethencourt  set  the 
rest  an  example,  and  was  the  first  to  follow  Ju- 
lian.   Upon  reaching  the  other  side,  he  took  our 
hero  by  the  hand :  '*  Young  man,"  he  said,  **  you 
have  performed  a  heroic  act.    I  shall  not  fail  to 
report  it  to  the  First  Consul,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will 
bestow  a  reward  equal  to  your  deserts."    Taking 
out  his  tablets  as  he  spoke,  he  inquired  his  name, 
which  Julian  gave  in  a  tone  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, while  he  thanked  him  for  his  kind  intentions. 
In  the  same  manner  the  rest  of  the  detachment 
were  passed  over,  and  thus  a  thousand  Frenchmen 
cross«l  a  space  of  about  ten  fathoms,  encumbered 
with  their  arms  and  knapsacks. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  no  other  pre- 
sented itself  to  impede  their  progress.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  Julian's  feel- 
ings as  he  marched  with  a  prouder  step  and  light- 
er heart  than  had  yet  attended  him — how  his  bo- 
som swelled  with  pride,  and  his  pulse  throbbed 
with  ecstacy  at  the  prospect  before  him — the  first 
step  on  the  ladder  of  fame  had  been  reached,  and 
the  possession  of  his  Pauline  was  not  now  to  ba 
wholly  despaired  of.    We  will  now  leave  them  to 
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make  the  best  of  their  way  toward  Milan,  while 
we  return  to  Nantua  to  note  the  progress  of  events 
there. 

M.  Bernard,  upon  his  return  home  was  inform- 
ed by  the  domestics  that  Pauline  was  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend  in  the  neighborhood,  and  shortly  expect- 
ed to  return ;  this  afforded  M.  Bernard  no  concern, 
as  he  had  no  suspicions  of  anything  to  the  con- 
trary.   But  when  bedtime  ariiyed  and  there  were 
yet  no  tidings  of  her,  he  called  up  the  servants 
and  examined  them  more  closely,  but  they  were 
unable  to  throw  any  more  light  upon  the  subject. 
In  a  state  of  suspense  and  alarm  he  awaited  her 
arrival  till  most  midnight,  when  he  dispatched  his 
servants  to  every  house  where  he  knew  Pauline  was 
at  all  acquainted,  but  from  all  he  received  the 
same  reply,  *'  she  had  not  been  seen  by  them  that 
day.*'    At  length  he  learned  that  two  females  an- 
swering the  description  of  Pauline  and  her  nurse 
had  left  the  town  in  the  morning  and  taken  the 
road  toward  Bourg.    This  intelligence  confirmed 
his  awakened  suspicions,  and  he  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  pursuing  the  fugitives.    This  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  doing,  for  he  traced  them 
e?eiystep  of  the  road.    When  near  the  town, 
which  he  reached  on  the  following  day,  he  met 
the  Hurdy-Gurdy  Girl  and  her  mother  on  their  re- 
turn ;  they  having  followed  Pauline's  directions, 
and  changed  their  habiliments  in  a  neighboring 
wood.    When  they  saw  M.  Bernard  approaching 
they  were  are  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  occa- 
sion of  his  errand,  and  prepared  themselves  to 
reply  to  his  inquiries  promptly  and  with  apparent 
onconcem. 

When  M.  Bernard  came  up  with  them,  he  ques- 
tioned  them  closely  as  to  whether  they  had  seen 
his  ward  at  Bourg,  or  had  met  her  on  the  road. 
To  this  they  answered  no,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Fmding  that  no  information  was  to  be  gathered 
from  them,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  hastened 
an  his  way,  leaving  Lizette  and  her  mother  to 
pursue  their  road  home  unsuspected  and  unmolest- 
ed.   But  by  the  time  he  reached  Bourg  he  had 
lost  all  trace  of  them,  and  after  a  thorough  search 
he  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  returned  home,  baf- 
fled and  vexed,  undetermined  what  course  next  to 
pursue,  and  wholly  unable  to  account  for  this 
mysterious  disappearance  of  his  ward  and  her 
attendant,  for  he  could  scarcely  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  old  Bertha  could  be  made  a  party  to  an 
elopement.    In  the  meantime  Pauline  and  good 
old  Bertha  were  making  the  best  of  their  time  that 
circumstances   would  permit,  as  their   strength 
Would  not  enable  them  to  travel  very  rapidly. 
However,  by  perseverance  and  courage  they  reach- 
^  Losanne  just  in  time  to  learn  that  the  army  had 


to  which  Julian  belonged,  under  General  Bethen- 
court,  were  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Simplon, 
and  thither  she  directed  her  weary  steps. 

It  was  a  tedious  and  a  dangerous  road  that  now 
lay  before  our  pilgrims,  but  nothing  daunted,  Pau- 
line endeavored  to  infuse  into  her  old  companion 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  that  actuated  her  own 
movements.     But  notwithstanding  the  alacrity 
with  which  she  traveled,  proportionate  as  it  was 
of  course  to  her  own  strength  and  that  of  Bertha's, 
the  distance  between  them  and  the  army  increased 
daily.    At  length  they  reached  the  most  arduous 
part  of  their  journey — ^the  snow  rendered  the  tra- 
veling very  fatiguing  and  difficult,  particularly  to 
females ;  nevertheless  Pauline  advanced  fearless- 
ly, although  she  found  her  strength  beginning  to 
give  way  at  every  step.    Bertha  noticed  this,  and 
entreated  her  to  retrace  her  steps,  but  in  vain. 
**  No,"  said  Pauline,  '*  Julian  leads  and  I  follow 
as  long  as  the  Holy  Virgin  shall  sustain  my  sink- 
ing frame."    This  proved  to  be  not  very  long,  for 
they  had  traveled  but  a  short  distance,  when  her 
limbs  refused  to  answer  the  dictates  of  her  heart, 
and  she  sank  upon  the  snow  unable  to  proceed 
any  farther,  and  gasping  for  breath.    Bertha's 
state  of  mind  at  this  crisis  beggared  description ; 
she  applied  to  Pauline's  lips  the  only^restorative 
in  her  power,  having  provided  herself  with  a 
small  flask  of  liquor,  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
which  she  had  so  justly  feared.    While  in  the 
agony  of  her  heart  she  called  for  aid,  when  no 
human  being  gave  ear  to  her  cries ;  still  she  con- 
tinued to  exert  every  effort  to  restore  her  dear 
child  to  a  state  of  sensibility  and  feeling.    When 
she  had  about  despaired  of  effecting  this,  and  had 
offered  up  an  inward  prayer  that  a  merciful  provi- 
dence might  relieve  her  from  her  dreadful  situa- 
tion by  releasing  hei  of  life,  the  tap  of  a  drum 
produced  that  for  which  her  exertions  and  her 
prayers  had  been  in  vain.     Pauline  started  and 
slowly  opened  her  eyes,  "  Hark !  he  comes ;  my 
Julian !  it  is  he,  Bertha ;  he  comes  to  save  his 
true,  his  devoted  Pauline.    Cheer  up,  good  Ber- 
tha, I  shall  be  better  now."    Gradually  the  sound 
came  nearer,  till  a  body  of  men  was  seen  defiling 
through  a  narrow  path  shelving  the  side  of  a  pre- 
cipice.   On  reaching  the  melancholy  group  we 
have  pictured  they  halted,  and  the  commanding 
officer  inquired  under  what  circumstances  he  found 
two  females  alone  and  unprotected,  in  so  cheer- 
less and  inhospitable  a  region.    Pauline,  whose 
ingenuity  did  not  fail  her  even  now,  replied  that 
she  ^as  the  daughter  of  a  veteran,  and  that, 
with  her  mother,  having  failed  to  reach  Lausanne 
in  time  to  see  him  whom  they  dearly  loved,  had 
made  Ae  attempt  to  overt-ke  the  army,  and  beg- 


left  that  morning  for  the  Alps,  and  by  inquiry  ged  of  them  as  Frenchmen  and  as  soldiers,  to  allow 
B^  gathered  the  information  that  the  detachment  |  them  to  accompany  them«    This  request  was  gal- 
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lantly  acceded  to,  and  the  soldiers  immediately  I 
coQstracted  a  litter  of  their  muskets,  on  which 
they  carried  Pauline  and  her  nurse  whenever  they 
became  so  much  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  army.  Thus  they  reached  Milan. 
For  this  providential  rescue  they  were  indebted  to 
a  battalion  under  command  of  the  chief  of  brigade, 
Sandeur,  who  had  not  been  able  to  set  out  from 
the  anterior  foot  of  the  Simplon  for  sometime  after 
the  departure  of  the  division  under  Greneral  Beth- 
encourt. 

Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  the  2d  of  June, 
without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  and  was 
there  joined  by  other  divisions  which  had  passed 
by  the  Simplon,  and  the  St.  Gothard.  General 
Bethencourt  lost  no  time  in  reporting  to  Napoleon 
the  noble  conduct  of  Julian,  which  was  done 
while  surrounded  by  his  staff.  He  immediately 
directed  the  young  man  to  be  sent  for,  and  we 
need  not  say  how  readily  the  summons  was  obey- 
ed. Julian's  cup  of  joy  was  almost  full  With 
a  face  radiant  with  manly  pride  he  entered  the 
presence  of  the  First  Consul,  unabashed  by  any 
feeling,  other  than  the  diffidence  of  modest  merit. 
Bonaparte  thus  addressed  him:  "Young  man, 
your  commanding  officer  has  informed  me  of  the 
bold  and  daring  feat  performed  by  you  at  a  time 
when  your  division  was  in  danger  of  a  very  seri- 
ous delay  and  great  difficulty.  With  a  hardihood 
far  beyond  your  years  and  strength,  you  volun- 
teered to  take  the  part  of  danger.  Bonaparte 
never  forgets  a  service  rendered  to  France.**  Say- 
ing this,  he  affixed  to  his  button-hole  a  ribband 
and  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — ^**  Adju- 
tant Renaud,  thus  France  rewards  your  cou- 
rage I" 

Julian  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement.  His 
speech  was  powerless,  and  though  he  essayed  to 
utter  his  gratitude,  words  came  not  at  his  bidding 
Napoleon  observed  his  confusion,  and  spared  him 
by  turning  to  his  officers  and  leaving  the  apart- 
ment. When  he  found  himself  alone  he  was 
transported,  he  was  delirious  with  joy.  He  gazed 
upon  his  badge,  he  repeated  the  last  words  that 
had  broken  upon  his  ear,  "  *  Adjutant  Renard,  thus 
France  rewards  your  courage.'  Ha!  ha!  old 
Bernard,  what  say  you  now !  Adjutant,  and  the 
badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ! — Pauline  is  mine, 
irrevocably  mine." 

Bonaparte  now  marched  to  meet  Mela's  ad- 
vanced guard  at  Casteggio,  near  Voghera,  and  took 
a  position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Bormida,  in  front  of  Alexandria. 
On  the  memorable  14th  of  June,  Melas  crossed 
the  Bormida  in  three  columns  and  attacked  the 
French.  The  Austrians  carried  the  village  of 
Marengo,  and  drove  the  French  back  upon  that  of 
San  Ginhano.    After  a  h6tly  contested  fight,  the 


battle  seemed  lost  to  the  French,  who  were  retir- 
ing at  all  points  and  in  conuderable  disorder. 

It' was  at  this  stage  that  Chief  of  Brigade  San- 
deur arrived  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  with  a 
body  of  fresh  men,  each  having  with  him  sixty 
cartridges.  This  inspired  the  French  with  new 
hopes.  Desaux  attacked  the  column,  while  the 
younger  Killerman,  with  a  body  of  horse,  charged 
it  in  flank.  The  other  French  divisions  now  ad- 
vanced ih  their  turn  ;  a  panic  spread  among  the 
Austrians,  who,  after  fighting  hard  all  day,  had 
thought  themselves  sure  of  victory,  and  they  fled 
in  confusion  toward  Bormida.  The  French  were 
victorious,  and  Marengo  took  its  place  upon  the 
scroll  of  fame.  Julian  fought  bravely  all  day ; 
his  activity  was  remarkable.  At  one  instant  he 
might  have  been  seen  receiving  an  order,  while  at 
the  next  he  was  delivering  it  at  another  extremity 
of  the  field,  dashing  on  his  way  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  regardless  of  danger.  Now 
full  of  hope,  then  discouraged  by  apprehensions  of 
the  result,  but  still  cool  and  resolute ;  but  the 
fortune  of  the  day  had  changed ;  the  French  were 
charging  and  foremost  in  that  charge  was  Julian. 
Desaux  had  been  shot  in  the  breast,  and  Julian 
received  his  dying  words,  "  keep  it  from  my  men.** 
He  urged  on  the  men  by  appeals  and  by  example, 
until  he  fell  from  his  horse  fainting  from  the  loss 
of  blood.  He  had  received  a  shot  from  a  musket 
which  had  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
sword  arm,  severing  several  of  the  arteries  and 
blood  vessels,  and  passing  through  into  the  breast. 

While  the  battle  was  raging,  Pauline,  who  had 
arrived  with  Sandeur's  division,  experienced  the 
most  agonizing  state  of  suspense  and  apprehen- 
sion. But  when  it  was  declared  to  be  over,  she 
and  Bertha  took  their  stand  on  the  road-side,  to 
observe  the  wounded  as  they  were  brought  from 
the  field — under  the  mournful  conviction  that  the 
best  fate  that  might  attend  Julian  was  to  escape 
death  under  any  circumstances^  for  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  attsun  distinction  at 
all  hazards.  Anxiously  Pauline  watched  the 
wounded  as  they  were  brought  by,  one  by  one» 
but  yet  ilo  Julian,  ^nd  she  began  to  fear  the  worst 
— ^for  to  find  him  alive  and  unhurt  was  beyond 
her  most  sanguine  expectations.  At  length  an 
officer,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
was  seen  approaching.  No  life  seemed  to  inhabit 
that  princely  tenement,  and  Pauline  heard  a  deep 
sigh  for  the  fair  girl  who  might,  afar  off",  be  wait- 
ing his  return,  and  at  that  moment  perhaps,  in- 
dulging in  visions  of  future  bliss,  over  which  the 
dark  curtain  of  fate  was  fast  closing  forever. 
This  mournful  cavalcade  was  now  abreast  of  the 
anxious  watchers;  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  dragging  from  his  button-hole.  Pan- 
line  uttered  a  piercing  scream  and  fell  senseless — > 
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ahe  bad  recognized  in  thai  pale  and  deathlike  face 
Ifae  featuKe  of  ber  lover,  while  Bertba,  leu  acute, 
was  Btnick  with  wonder  at  tfais  eridence  of  Bym- 
iwtbyfor  an  officerwhom  she  was  enre  waa  vholly 
unknown  to  Pauline— and  it  was  not  anti!  ebe 
iraa  leatoied  to  eonaciousnees  that  Bertha  <ven 
BOepected  the  truth.  As  soon  as  Pauline  was  able 
to  speak  Bertha  was  dispatched  to  the  hospital  to 
learn  the  fate  of  Julian.  She  soon  returned,  beat- 
ing the  joTfal  tidings  that  the  surgeon  had  pro- 
nonnced  Adjulant  Renaud's  wound  as  yielding  to 
the  skill  of  surgery,  and  if  kept  free  from  excite- 
ment,  that  his  recovery-,  was  doubtless.  S'^U  to 
nLuline  the  mystery  of  the  badge  and  tank  of 
Adjutant  remained  unsolved,  and  she  awaited  im- 
patiently the  time  to  anive  when  she  might  with 
safety  to  him,  make  herself  known,  and  receive 
from  Julian's  own  lips  tbs  solutioa.  She  was 
daily  infomed  by  Bertha  of  his  rapid  recovery. 
At  last  she  took  courage  to  solicit  from  the  sur- 
geon pennission  for  an  interview,  which  was 
granted  after  he  had  informed  him  that  a  lady,  an 
intiaiate  acqnaintuiee  of  his,  then  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, desired  to  visit  him.  Julian  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  to  conjecture  who  this  fair  friend 
might  be.  But  when  Pauline  entered  his  apart- 
ment his  astonishment  was  inexpressible,  and  not 
nntil  be  felt  her  embrace  did  he  experience  the 
reality  of  what  he  at  first  could  only  credit  as  a 

Each  related  to  the  other  the  history  of  their 
■dTentorea,  and  while  Julian  admired  I^nline  for 
ber  constancy  and  courage,  she  exulted  in  the  pos. 
session  of  one  so  noble  and  eo  brave.  Julian'i 
wound  rendering  him  unfit  for  service  for  some- 
time, Pauline  persuaded  him  to  aak  for  leave  of 
absence  and  return  to  Nantua  and  claim  her  at 
the  hands  of  her  guardian.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  they  set  out  immediately  for  France, 
but  not  by  way  of  the  Simplon.  They  arrived 
at  Nsmtna  after  a  journey  that  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  delightful,  having  in  view  at  its  tarmi- 
DBlion  the  fulfilment  of  the^r  long  cherished  hopes. 
They  found  M.  BeroBid  almost  distracted  at  the 
low  of  his  niece,  hia  search  in  every  direction 
having  proved  fruitless.  His  joy  at  her  restora- 
tioD  dii^lled  all  opposition  to  her  union  with 
Julian,  and  a  ready  consent  was  immediately 
granted.  In  one  month  from  this  time  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  in  the  little  village  church. 
Good  old  Bertha,  Gertrude  and  Lizette,  all  assum- 
ed the  consequence  their  share  in  the  matter  duly 
entitled  them  to.  The  weildii^  went  off  merrily 
amid  the  congratulations  and  blessings  of  all, 
while  1^.  Bernard  seemed  even  more  happy  than 
the  bride  or  groom.  They  settled  down  in  their 
own  native  Tillage,  Bertha  living  with  them,  and 
enjoying  every  comfort  and  indulgence  that  the 
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gratilude  coold  suggest.  M.  Bernard 
fonnd  himself  so  lonely  that  at  the  salicilation  of 
his  ward,  he  broke  up  bis  establishment  and  be- 

of  her  family.  Julian  provided  liber- 
ally for  Gertrude  and  Lizette,  by  allowing  the 
former  a  yearly  income,  and  giving  the  latter  a 
splendid  fit-out  when  she  was  married,  which  took 
place  v«7  shortly  afterward ;  and  even  now  in 
NsDtna  when  an  evidence  of  love  and  constancy 
'  I  wanting,  you  are  referred  to  the  story  of  the 

aVUO  CONSCBIFT  AND  THE  HUaDT-OUHDT  OtBL. 

E.  W.  H. 
BaooBLYH,  July,  181S. 


THE  -WITCH   OP   THE   ALPS. 


I  see  a  spirit  in  mj  midnight  dreamings, 

Clolbed  in  etheriol  drapery,  whose  eyes 
Wondei  nmid  Hie  stars  to  c^alch  their  glsBmingj, 

As  each  were  portals  bright  to  Paradise  !— 
Walking  'mid  clouds,  an  Alpine  mountains  high, 

Wiin  graoe  bewitching,  aod  her  giossy  treesea 
Entwined  with  flowers  from  'noalh  a  tropic  iky. 

And  foot  whose  touch  makea  blessed  all  it  pienee. 
Witches  have  hetelofore  been  hug'd  and  homely. 
But  when  I  look  on  thee,  who  art  so  comely, 
Sweet  Wilch  of  Alps  !  I'd  fain  believe  the  enchanting 

Influence  of  thy  swaei  presence  o'er  poor  mortab  ; 
Nor  wondei,  when  in  sleep  thou  art  them  haunting, 

That  they  should  dream  themselves  within  hea- 
ven's portals.  L.  L. 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HAYMAKERa 


F  a  surety  it  must  have 
been  such  a  day  as  we  have 
felt  this  summer,  with  the 
I  themuKneter  at  102  in  the 

,  \  shade,  that  Farmer  Hobson 

[  f  called  in  hia  "  help"  from 

I  [  ibe  haying-field  to  take  a 

'  t  little  refteabmeot,  and  net 

i_  I  awhile  from  the  fatigues  of 

'  I  mowing,  pitching  and  rak- 

^  I  ii^.   This  "  help"  conaisU 

3  =  ed  of  his  three  sons,  Isaac, 

James,  and  little  Joe,  Caleb  Horn,  Sam  Hudson, 
and  the  young  negro.  Obey  Tod. 

"  Hello,  boys  '."  said  the  Farmer,  "  I  guess  we  - 
might  as  well  jest  leave  off  a  little  while,  its  ^• 
tin'  too  pesky  hot  for  me.  I'm  e'ena'most  fagg'd 
out,  and  the  Bwallets  are  too  lazy  to  fiy.  Pup, 
there,  hangs  out  bis  tongue  like  all  natur*,  and  I 
dont  see  no  use  in  kUlin'  one's  self  right  out  aod 
done  with  it,  when  a  little  forbearance  will  come 
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acceptable ;  besides  we  can  work  later  in  the  cool 
of  the  arternoon,  and  go  at  it  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  make  it  all  come  right  in  the  end,  1 
guess." 

The  young  men  hung  their  scythes  and  rakes 
on  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  wiped  the  perspiiation 
from  their  brows,  gave  a  look  at  the  burning  sky, 
while  the  atmosphere  shimmered  with  the  heat, 
and  followed  the  Farmer,  as  he  took  his  way 
slowly  toward  the  house.  They  arriyed  at  the 
bam,  the  large  doors  of  which  stood  open,  and 
the  party  naturally  enough  lounged  in.  Their 
arrival  was  announced  by  the  clatter  of  hens, 
ducks  and  geese,  as  they  hurried  from  the  barn 
floor,  pursued  by  Pup. 

«<  I  guess,"  said  the  Farmer,  '*  this  is  about  as 
cool  a  place  as  we  shall  find.  Obey,  run  into  the 
house  and  ask  the  gals  if  they  haint  got  a  cold 
bite  for  us.  I  feel  a  little  sharp  set  myself,  and 
perhaps  the  boys  would  like  a  snack.** 

*'  Yes,  Misser  Hobson.  Shall  I  bring  the  jug, 
too  ?  I  was  thinking  dat  Mister  Ike,  and  the  od- 
ders  dere  might  like  to  wet  their  whistles  at  de 
same  time.*' 

*'Your  own  whistle,  you  mean,  you  rascal. 
Yes,  yes,  go  along ;  get  the  cold  bite  and  don*t 
forget  the  jug.** 

The  young  darkey  sprang  away,  incited  by 
thoughts  of  the  old  brown  jug,  singing  a  merry 
snatch  of  an  Ethiopian  melody,  while  the  Farmer 
and  his  companions  sought  out  the  coolest  places 
to  rest  themselves.  Obey  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  jug,  which  he  said  had  been  fresh 
filled  with  molasses  and  water  and  a  little  ginger, 
cdias  switchel.  Mr.  Hobson  had  set  his  face 
against  intoxicating  drink,  and  never  furnished  it 
to  any  one  in  his  employ. 

'*  But  where  is  the  cold  bite,  Obey  ?**  asked  the 
Farmer. 

'<  Young  Mssus  said  she  fetch  *em  hersef ,**  re- 
plied Obey. 

In  a  few  moments  sweet  little  Mary  Hobson 
came  into  the  bam,  followed  by  the  colored  girl. 
Rose,  bearing  a  huge  pewter  dish  containing  a 
choice  ham,  with  other  •*  fixins,**  which  she  set 
down  upon  the  floor.  The  Haymakers  made  a 
•*  hearty  lunch*'  and  scattered  themselves  about 
the  bam  floor  to  rest  from  their  fatigues,  but  the 
uneasy  spirit  of  Ike  could  not  keep  quiet.  He 
rolled  about  from  one  side  to  another,  till  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Obey,  who  lay  down  in  front 
of  the  bam,  playing  with  Pup. 

"  Gosh !  Misser  Ike,"  he  exclaimed,  ••  you 
whisk  about  jes'  like  a  cow's  tail  in  fly  time." 

This  brought  a  laugh  from  the  party  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  Ike.  Presently  turning  to  the  negro,  he 
said. 


"  Obey,  run  into  the  house  and  bring  out  my 
fiddle ;  I  guess  that'll  keep  away  the  flies." 

Obey  did  as  he  was  desired.  The  fiddle  was 
brought,  and  turning  a  com  basket  bottom  up, 
Ike  sat  himself  down  upon  it,  and  begaQio  striilg 
up,  while  the  girl  went  into  the  loft,  and  the  Far- 
mer  sat  down  upon  a  box  by  the  side  of  the 
switchel  and  ham.  The  fiddle  was  soon  in  tune, 
and  forgetting  the  heat,  the  boys  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  a  shuffle  down,  so  at  it  they 
went,  as  though  for  dear  life.  Obey  got  exdted, 
and  tried  to  come  a  double  shuffle,  but  he  couldn't 
come  to  time,  so  he  seized  a  couple  of  sticks  and 
commenced  drumming  upon  the  bam  door.  But 
there  was  "  music  in  his  heel" — ^it  would  not  stay 
upon  the  ground,  and  had  to  beat  time  to  the  tune 
of  the  fiddle  and  the  merry  dancers  within.  Jim 
'*hoed  it  down"  in  fine  style,  and  Kale  Horn 
'<  cut  a  pigeon's  wing"  as  graceful  as  an  Elssler. 
The  Farmer  was  pleased,  the  girls  were  *'  tickled 
to  death,**  and  Pup,  as  he  watched  pnssey,  who 
sat  under  the  bara,  felt  a  little  of  the  excitement, 
as  was  indicated  by  occasional  waggings  of  his 
taU. 

They  never  dreamed  of  being  tired,  and  as  long 
as  the  fiddle  sounded,  the  hay  would  have  been 
forgotten.  But  the  Farmer,  though  food  of  plea- 
sure, was  thoughtful  of  his  interest;  and  after 
allowing  the  boys  an  hour's  amusement,  summon- 
ed them  again  to  the  field,  where  the  party  went 
refreshed  in  body  and  spirit. 

Thus  the  Farmer  mingles  pleasure  with  his  duty. 
His  health  is  good — his  rest  is  sweet,  and  his 
song  and  his  prayers  are  the  offerings  of  a  free 
spirit  and  a  joyous  heart.  L.  L. 
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ABCAKGELO  CORELLI,  AKD  ADAM  8TRUNCK. 

The  celebrated  Corelli  was  not  only  a  great  musi- 
cian, but  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  man  of  hu- 
mor. Called  upon  one  day  by  Adam  Stranck, 
violinist  to  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover, 
and  learning,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
he  was  a  musician,  he  inquire  what  was  his  in- 
strament  ?  Strank  modestly  replied,  that  he  play- 
ed a  little  on  the  harpsichord,  and  also  on  the 
violin ;  and  then  solicited  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Corelli  on  the  latter  instmment.  He  politely  com- 
plied ;  and  then  requested  a  specimen  of  his  visi- 
ter's abilities.  Strank,  after  playing  a  few  notes, 
purposely  put  his  violin  out  of  tune,  and  then 
played  on  it  with  such  dexterity,  attempting  the 
dissonances  occasioned  by  the  mis-tuning  of  the 
instmment,  that  Corelli  exclaimed,  **  I  am  called 
ArcangelOf  a  name  signifying  an  arch-angel ;  but 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  are  an  arch-devd,** 
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THE  DOOMED  PRINCES. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  publish- 
ers, we  had  intended  to  write  a  brief  tale,  involving 
som^  of  the  more  prominent  incidents  in  the  fives  ol 
the  two  young  princes,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  their  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Glo*ster, 
afterward  better  known  as  Richard  the  Third,  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Although  it  is  universally  believed 
that  he  was  the  means  of  their  death,  there  was  no 
proof  ftiisting  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  and  a  great 
many  theories— some  of  them  as  wild  as  the  famous 
legends  of  the  German,  Hofiman — ^have  been  set  in 
motion,  without  attaining  any  satisfactory  result.  The 
general  supposition  is,  that  they  were  smothered  in 
their  sleep  by  some  of  the  Duke's  mjrrmidons,  and  their 
bodies  afterward  intered  beneath  the  stone  staircase  of 
the  Tower,  two  skeletons  having  afterward  been  found 
in  that  position,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  princes. 
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£i.EMXi«TS  OF  Mental  Pbilosopht — containing  a  Crit- 
ical Exposition  of  the  Principal  Phenomena  and 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Leicester  Ambrose 
Sawyer,  A.  M.,  President  of  Central  College,  Ohio. 
New  York :  Paine  &  Burgess,  No.  60  John  street, 
1846. 

Mental  Philosophy,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
generally  interesting  and  useful  of  all  the  sciences,  is 
last  of  all  in  respect  to  the  full  development  and  tho- 
rough exposition  of  its  principles.  Almost  the  entire 
science  is  of  modern  date.  The  preservation  of  life 
and  health,  and  the  arts  which  contribute  most  directly 
to  adorn  and  embellish  life,  and  by  which  man  may 
most  certainly  and  most  easily  acquire  wealth  and 
honors,  are  the  first  and  general  objects  of  human  re- 
gard. Mental  Philosophy  does  not  belong  to  these  arts 
The  cultivation  of  this  science  has  not  usually  been 
the  highway  to  wealth  or  to  signal  honors ;  neither  has 
it  possessed  attractions  of  any  kind  sufficient  to  make 
it  an  object  of  general  and  earnest  attention.  While 
multitudes  have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
other  sciences,  the  cultivation  of  this  science  has  been 
the  work  of  comparatively  few.  It  has  progressed 
dowly,  and  has  at  times  seemed  to  be  for  a  short  pe- 
riod at  a  stand ;  but  age  after  age  has  added  something 
to  its  stores  and  has  corrected  one  after  another  of  its 
errors  and  imperfections. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  been  long  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  this  scienoe  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  clearly  known,  and  distinguish  it  irom 
what  is  merely  probable  or  conjectural ;  to  ascertain 
in  what  directions  new  discoveries  and  essential  im- 
provements are  possible ;  and  to  make  those  discove- 
ries aind  improvements.  Thi^  work  contains  all  the 
essential  principles  of  Mental  Philosophy  which  have 
been  demonstrated  by  previous  investigators,  together 
with  several  original  improvements  and  discoveries  of 
great  specukitive  and  piaoiioal  interest. 


The  Philosophy  of  Sensations  is  treated  of  first,  and 
is  clearly  and  fully  explained  previous  to  entering  on 
the  consideration  of  ideas.  Then  follows  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Ideas.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  author 
shuns  no  question,  however  abstruse  and  arduous.  He 
inquires  into  the  precise  nature  of  ideas ;  determines 
their  essential  properties  and  purposes,  and  the  laws 
of  their  development,  and  supersedes  the  superficiEd 
disquisitions  of  the  principal  Scotch  and  American 
Metaphysicians  on  tiiese  subjects  by  a  series  of  the 
most  profound,  elaborate,  and  convincing  aiguments 
that  have  ever  yet  been  devoted  to  this  great  science. 
Sawyer's  Philosophy  of  Ideas,  if  taken  out  firom  the 
rest  of  his  work,  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  world  as  an  original  and  profound  inquiry  into  this 
department  of  Mental  Philosophy,  embracing  as  it 
does  a  solution  of  several  of  the  greatest  speculative 
and  practical  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
ideas,  would  be  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  science  which  has  been  made  by  any  one 
production  of  modem  times.  Without  wasting  a  word 
on  the  common-place  ideas,  which  constitute  almost 
the  entire  body  of  the  common  works  on  this  science. 
Sawyer  plunges  at  once  into  the  investigation  of  the 
deep  and  abstruse  questions  on  which  the  human 
mind  naturally  labors,  and  into  which  it  enters  with 
difficulty.  Starting  from  the  known  and  obvious,  his 
continual  effort  is  to  develop  the  unknown  and  obscure. 
He  pays  a  high  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  genius  and 
achievements  of  Kant ;  and  points  out  the  fundamen- 
tal errors  of  the  Transcendental  Philosophy,  a  service 
which  he  dispatches  in  a  few  paragraphs,  and  in  a 
manner  more  satisfactory  than  has  usually  been  done 
by  reviewers  in  extended  articles.  The  author  reviews 
the  Phrenological  theory  of  Ideas,  and  condemns  it,  as 
he  does  the  extravagances  of  Mesmerism.  His  theory 
of  the  Imagination  is  of  itself  a  rich  contribution  to  the 
mental  science,  and  sheds  new  light  on  this  depart- 
ment of  philosophy.  We  commend  it  as  we  do  the 
whole  book  to  the  early  attention  of  our  readers,  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be  read  with  general  interest  and  sat- 
isfaction, and  that  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  will 
be  of  signal  advantage  to  mankind. 

Sawyer's  articles  on  reasoning  demonstrate  more 
clearly  and  more  truly  the  great  fundamental  prinot 
pies  of  logic  than  any  other  work  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  and  corrects  several  of  the  prevaiUng  errors  of 
professed  logicians.  His  chapter  on  the  nature  and 
generalization  of  Moral  actions  is  an  unanswerable 
refutation  of  the  prevailing  errors  on  that  great  subject, 
and  an  incontrovertible  establishment  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  human  reason  in  relation  to 
it.  His  views  on  the  nature  of  manner  and  of  spirits, 
and  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  and  character 
of  God,  will  be  read  by  thousands  with  tlirilling  inter- 
est, and  will  conduct  future  ages  into  new  fields  of 
thought. 

The  same  originality  prevails  In  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Emotions,  Affections  and  Will,  which  characterizes 
the  preceding  portions  of  the  work.  The  distinc- 
tion which  the  author  makes  between  the  emotinn.s 
and  the  affections,  and  the  precision  and  accumcy 
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with  which  he  distinguishes  the  latter  from  the  former, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  confusion  which  prevails  in 
all  preceding  works  on  these  subjects.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Will  the  author  is  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
theory  of  Edwards,  and  he  discusses  this  much  con- 
troverted subject  with  his  usual  clearness  and  force. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  concise,  energetic,  clear, 
oflcn  elegant,  and  always  in  good  taste.  In  respect  to 
concentration  and  energy  of  tliought,  it  is  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  work  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  highest  possible  capabili- 
ties of  language  in  this  respect.  It  is  adapted  to  serve 
as  a  text  book  ior  the  study  of  Mental  Science  in  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  of  liberal  education ;  and 
we  trust  will  be  generally  and  speedily  introduced  and 
used  for  this  purpose.  We  also  anticipate  for  it  a  rapid 
and  wide  circulation  as  a  book  for  parlor  and  privmte 
reading. 

The  present  work  has  peculiar  claims  to  the  feivDm- 
ble  consideration  of  the  American  people,  on  account 
of  particulars  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the 
above  remarks,  and  others  of  a  like  character.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  it  has  the  highly  important  quality 
of  being  imbued  throughout,  with  a  igpiiit  of  philan- 
thropy and  piety.  ^  *-.' 

The  Connection  of  the  Fstsicai.  Scisncss.  By  Mary 
SomerviUe. 

This  is  a  book  of  signal  ability,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
of  this  extraordinary  woman's  performances.  Its  po- 
pularity in  England  has  already  put  it  through  seven 
editions,  and  we  hope  it  may  have  a  corresponding 
circulation  in  our  own  country.  The  mind  of  the 
talented  authoress  is  eminently  worthy  of  analysis,  and 
our  soundest  scholars  may  derive  much  valuable  in- 
struction from  her  pages.  Harpers*  Miscellany,  No. 
14. 

Tak  Bible,  the  Koban,  and  the  Talmud  ;  or  Biblical 
Legends  of  the  Mussulmans.  Compiled  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  compared  with  Jewish  traditions.  By 
Dr.  G.  Weil.    Translated  from  the  German. 

To  the  theological  student,  and  to  the  general  reader, 
this  volume  must  prove  welcome.  Next  tothereU- 
gion  of  Christ  we  beUeve  Mohammedanism  to  be  the 
best,  its  noblest  principles  and  its  purest  precepts 
being  derived  principally  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. Mohammed  has  proved  himself  a  benefactor 
of  his  race  in  so  far  as  having  substituted  for  the  Poly- 
theism of  the  Arab,  doctrines  certainly  drawn  from 
sources  of  undoubted  purity.  His  followers  were  un- 
prepared for  a  change  from  paganism  to  Christianity, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  an  important  advantage  gained, 
to  be  enabled  to  interpose  a  medium.  Harpers*  Mis- 
cellany, No.  15. 

The  Lifs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Geo.  Camnino     By  Robert 

BeU. 

This  is  a  book  of  rare  merit,  that  should  be  studied 
by  the  statesman,  the  student,  and  the  poUtioian.  It 
is  a  very  truthful  and  life-like  biography  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age.  Harpers'  Miscel- 
lany, No.  16. 

HABF^kis*  magnificent  edition  of  Shakspere  has  now 
reached  its  96th  number,  and  the  work  will  soon  be 
completed  for  binding. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  from  the  same 
publishers,  has  reached  its  sixth  number,  rich  in  at- 
tractions, and  valuable  as  a  history. 

The  Wandbrino  Jew,  illustrated  edition,  is  nearly 
completed,  sixteen  numbers  having  been  issued. 


We  have  received  from  the  same  house  the  fiftti 
number  of  3forse*t  Cerograjihic  Mapt.  This  is  a  valu- 
able, and  must  be  an  expensive  work,  and  we  hope 
the  pubUc  will  sustain  it  by  a  liberal  patronage. 

The  Heroines  of  8baxsperx,  comprising  all  the  prin- 
cipal female  characters  in  the  plays  of  the  Great 
Poet.  With  letter-press  illustrauon  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son. Number  1.  rifew  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
161  Broadway. 

This  work  is  issued  in  a  style  of  magnificence  highly 
creditble  to  the  New  York  press.  The  eqgravings  are 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  art  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  London,  and  the  letter-press 
will  embrace  an  entire  reprint  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  po- 
pular work.  Characteristics  of  Women  The  first 
number  contains  thre^  superb  potraits— Pbrtia,  Bea- 
trice, and  Miranda.  The  ladies  will  certainly"  be  in 
love  with  the  work,  and  we  expect  to  see  no  elegant 
parlor  without  a  copy  of  the  "  Heroines"  lying  upon 
its  centre-table.  The  work  will  be  published  in  month- 
ly parts,  in  imperial  8vo.,  each  containing  three  highly 
finished  engravings  on  steel.  Editions  will  also  be 
famished  in  imperial  quarto,  with  proof  impressions 
of  the  plates.    The  price  of  each  part  is  75  cents- 

Lyra  Innocentctm  :  Thoughts  in  Verse  on  Christian 
Children,  their  Ways  and  their  Privileges. 

With  its  high  aim,  this  volume  possesses  a  superio- 
rity over  most  books  of  a  similar  class — ^religious  poems. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  truly  beautiful,  indicating  a 
highly  cultivated  and  poetical  taste.  The  author,  we 
believe,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  doctrines  of  Pu- 
seyism,  and  with  these  poems  first  infused  the  virus 
into  the  great  body  of  the  church.  The  book  is  ele- 
gantly printed—^  pages,  12mo  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
161  Broadway. 

Results  of  Htdbofatht.    By  Edward  Johnson,  M.D. 

This  is  a  neatly  printed  voliune  of  181  pages,  in 
which  the  author  labors  to  prove  that  Constipation  and 
Indigestion  can  be  "certainly  cured  by  the  Hydropa- 
thic treatment."  We  know  nothing  of  the  theory  by 
experiment,  but  the  arguments  are  plausible,  and  so 
far  as  they  go,  seem  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  an- 
ther.   Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Memoirs  and  Essays,  illustrative  of  Art,  Literature, 
and  Social  Morals.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Library  of 
Choice  Reading,  number  64. 

The  articles  are,  1.  The  House  of  Titian ;  2.  Ade- 
laide Kemble,  and  the  Lyrical  Drama ;  8.  The  Xan- 
thian  Marbles ;  4.  Washington  Allston ;  5.  "Woman's 
Mission,"  and  Woman's  Position;  6.  On  the  Relative 
and  Social  Position  of  Mothers  and  Governesses. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  181  Nassau  street,  has  sent  us 
Love  and  Parentage,  applied  to  the  Improvement  of 
Ofispring,  and  Mbmobt  and  Intbli.bctual  Impbovb- 
MENT— two  books  that  must  be  acceptable  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Phrenology.  But  independent  of  this,  tlie  gen- 
eral reader  will  find  ndatter  of  interest  and  instruction 
in  their  pages  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  him  into  new 
provinces  of  thought. 

The  Saturday  Emfobiuk,  an  excellent  family  paper 
published  by  Ward  &  Company,  80  Ann  street,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  an  original  Romance 
of  American  Forest  Life,  by  Robert  F.  Qrtdey,  entitled 
'*  Old  Cro'  Nest."  From  what  we  have  read,  and  from 
the  ability  of  the  author,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  predict 
ing  for  it  a  wide  and  enviable  popularity. 
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THE    FATAL    WISH. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 


CHAPTU  Tin. 


ET  ne  not  be  mUnadentood 
on  account  of  the  Mntiments 
'    expreeaed  b;  the  different  cba- 
iKCtera  in  the  preceding  chap- 
.  tera.     If  Aahdale  utters  argn- 
^  ments  in  favor  of  the  tipler's 
I  glasa,  and  tails  against  the  in- 
[   fluence  of  temperance  socie- 
I  ties— if  be  seeks  the  excuse 
(acarcely  necMSftry)  of  self- 
defence  for  stabbing  a  fellow- 
cteatuie — the  reader  most  not 
toppoM  these  to  be  the  rea- 
-    soning   of    the   anthor.    He 
forms  eertaia  characters,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  they 
must  b«  allowed  to  speak   in    proper  perwin. 
The  denonment  of  the  plot  miut  disclose  the  eon- 
seqaencea  of  vice  and  the  rewards  of  Tirtne,    We 
eao  see  nothing  unoatnral  in  the  ncblesaneu  of 
Ashdale,  the  worlhtessness  of  Carlton,  (he  brara- 
do  of  the  tippling  rowdy,  the  selfishness  of  Bur- 
nej,  the  blnnt  honestj  and  good'heartedneaa  of 
bown,  the  telicsoine,  good  hiUDOt  of  Julia,  the 
COTreepondent  of  Ellen  Bomey,  and  the  ragnish 
independence  of  the  latter.    It  will  never  answer 
for  every  chaiactet  in  a  tale  to  preach  morality, 
for  Virtne  is  only  known  by  its  contrast  with 
voLmra  n. — 17. 


Vice,  and  bnt  for  the  existence  of  evil,  the  mtril 
of  being  good  would  never  exist — aa  a  man  who 
is  a  perfect  stranger  to  fear  deserves  not  the  credit 
of  being  brave,  in  the  Irae  definition  Of  the  word. 
Triumphs  are  only  acquired,  in  the  first  place,  by 
self-conqncat — by  the  force  of  iha  mind  to  over- 
come or  enbdue  the  inclination  of  the  passion,  or 
oppose  the  treacheroueness  of  the  nerves.  Mind 
should  be  the  test  of  greatness,  not  physical  pow- 
er or  constitutional  habits.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong 
always  to  attribute  moral  delinquency  to  absolute 
deprsvity.  Early  impressions  exercise  a  great 
influence,  bat  we  think  that  a  good  portion  of 
crime  is  owing  to  an  imperfect  mental  organiza- 
tion that  impels  the  individual  toward'  his  own 
destruction.  Cases  have  come  before  the  public 
where  criminals  have  appeared  to  have  no  clenr 
perception  between  right  and  wrong.     * 

Onr  last  chapter  chronicled  the  anival  of  Ash- 
dale at  Philadelphia.  The  same  day  brought  a 
letter  from  Ellen's  New  York  correspondent,  Ju- 
lia. As  it  forms  a  part  of  our  natrBtive,  we  an 
in  duty  botind  to  present  it  to  onr  readers.  We 
are  permitted  to  abridge  from  its  conlenta  those 
portions  that  may  prove  of  interest  to  onr  readers : 

"  DuR  FaimiD.— I  have  much  to  write  yon — 
BO  much  that  I  doubt  the  usual  compass  of  a  let- 
ter for  the  necessary  detail.    To  commence— V(  n 
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recolleet  in  my  last  that  I  gaye  jou  an  account  of .  «  You  wrote  me  that  jron  saspect  the  cnpiditjr 
a  jonng  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Aehdale,  who  -  of  your  father  will  induce  him  to  encourage  the 
8o  rudely  accosted  me  in  Broadway,  and  whom  I  addresses  of  Ashdale  to  yourself.  If  this  be  so, 
afterward  met  in  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  you  will  be  placed  in  a  predicament  truly  unen* 
who  turned  out  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Miss  viable.  I  should  be  sorry  to  beiieye  that  wealth 
Carleton's  brother  Tom.  You  must  haye  seen  in  appeared  of  greater  importance  in  his  eyes  than 
the  papers  an  account  of  his  affray  whh  young  the  happiness  of  his  child.    Absolve  me  from  a 

in  a  celebrated. restaurant  in  this  city,  which '  desire  to  depreciate  the  chaiaeter  of  Ashdale,  but 

resulted  in  the  discomfit  ,of ,  and  the  impiis-  putting  together  circumstances  that  have  already 

onment  of  Ashdale.  It  seems  that  the  a&ir  grew  occurred,  might  it  not  be  as  well  to  keep  an  eye 
out  of  an  imaginary  insult  tiered  to  the  sister  of  upon  his  character  and  position  ? 
the  former,  who  took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  «« is  it  not  a  eoinddence  that  you  and  I  should 
the  evening,  to  assault  in  a  most  indecent  manner,  both  be  brought  so  singularly  in  connection  with 
the  person  of  Ashdale — ^the  manner  of  which,  this  individual,  and  that  too  trough  circumstances 
also,  you  have  probably  read  in  those  faithfal  so  widely  differing  ?  Phiy,  Eilen,  donot(atlea8t 
chroniclers,  the  papers.  In  answer  to  my  lett«r  at  present)  intimate  to  him  that  you  are  acquaint- 
of  tl^e  other  day,  you  inform  me  that  Ashdale  is  ed  with  the  Broadway  incident.  I  am  fond  of  a 
to  become  the  guest  of  your  father,  the  testator  of  little  amusement  occasionally,  and  as  you  have 
the  estate  of  the  deceased  benefactor  of  Ashdale. '  made  me  promise  to  visit  you  this  summer,  I 
Will  it  be  needless  for  me,  my  dear  Ellen,  to  can-  think  it  more  than  probable  I  shall  be  with  yoa 
tion  you  against  the  artfulness  of  this  young  before  a  week  is  out ;  in  that  case  would  it  not  be 
professor  of  gallantry  ?  I  hope  not ;  still,  it  worth  a  week  in  one's  existence  to  witness  the 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  disguise  the  fact  that  embarrassment  of  our  young  gallant  ?  He  will 
he  is  a  most  dangerous  companion  of  our  unsus-  certainly  think  I  am  to  haunt  him.  If  you  do  tell 
pecting  sex.  As  far  as  outward  appearances  and  him,  Nell,  I  shall  get  out  of  patience  with  you, 
a  gentlemanly  address  go,  he  is  destined  to  be  a  for  you  know  how  delicious  it  will  be  to  see 
favorite  with  the  ladies — of  course  I  mean  those  how  he  will  act  when  you  introduce  me  as  an  old 
who  prefer  flattery  to  modest  merit.  I  do  not  friend.  You  certainly  will  not  let  him  go  away 
know  that  I  condemn  him  for  his  method  of  deal-  before  I  reach  you — you  will  only  be  obliged  to 

ing  with  ,  whose  outrageous  and  beastly  entertain  him  a  few  days,  which  I  apprehend  you 

assault  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  most  cool  oppo-  will  not  find  difficult  to  do,  even  if  his  business 
nent  to  a  similar  act  of  desperation ;  yet  I  am  in-  should  not  detain  him  as  long." 
dined  to  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  any  deadly  This  is  all  the  letter  that  we  feel  prltiltiged  to 
weapon  was  entirely  useless.  A  bold  front— a  give,  the  other  portions  being  made  up  of  private 
determined  look  would  have  accomplished  more  affiurs ;  but  what  we  have  given  will-  goffice  to 
than  the  knife,  vrithout  ite  unpleasant  oonsequen*  .  indicate  how  much  the  frolicsome-  JaHo"  dtpteMled 
ces,  though  I  cannot  help  feeling  pleased  at  the  upon  having  sport  on  meeting  tter  troadwey  «c- 

result.    I  do  not  pity ,  at  the  same  time  that  quaintance  in  Philadelphia.        *. 

I  can  find  no  excuse  for  Ashdale.  In  the  first  I  Mr.  Burney  received  Ashdale  at  his  office,  and 
place  he  had  no  business  to  tempt  the  anger  of  after  an  hour's  conversation  he  invited  him  to  his 

by  any  improper  behavior  toward  his  sister, ,  house,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs*  Buney 

and  in  the  second  place  he  should  have  found  and  Ellen.  The  former  could  see  nothing  in  the 
better  emplojrment  than  in  visiting  a  place  where  young  gentleman  but  a  person  yhoise  character 
he  was  likely  to  encounter  such  characters  as  had  not  been  above  the  associations  of  a  bar*joom, 
mingle  an  abuse  of  liquor  with  thdr  midnight  and  whose  behavior  had  led  to  hif .  impriaooment 
orgies.  What  excuse  can  a  person  have  for  vis-  for  an  o£feace  that  only  by  accident  fell  short  of 
iting  such  places  ?    He  only  administers  to  a  dis*  murder.    She  received  her  visitor,  however,  with 


eased  or  false  appetite,  or  indulges  a  habit  that  is 
sure  to  result  in  the  worst  consequences. 
"  You  intimated,  in  your  last  letter,  that  you 


as  much  gpraoe,  as  her  prejudices  would  allow, 
and  managed,  some  how  or  other,  to  tell  him  that 
she  was  happy  to  see  him;  but  she  could  not  re- 


did not  wish  to  condemn  unheard.    This  is  an  old  fnin  from  hinting  something  respecting  the  cause 
sentiment,  my  friend,  and  though  it  does  credit  to 
your  heart,  will  not,  on  every  occasion,  prove 
condusive  to  your  own  happiness.    In  my  opin- 


ion it  is  as  well  to  have  an  eye  on  these  young 
men — ^they  are  a  kind  of  vultures  that  prey  on 


of  his  late  airival,  and  she  added :  *<  lam  sorry  that 
unpleasant  consequences  kept  you  from  being  as 
punctual  as  I  dare  say  you  would  have  wished. 
But  our  destiny  is  not  in  our  own  hands,  and  I 
•B  saie  thai  you  oiught  to^  yery  thinkfiii  that 


the  more  defenceless.    I  would  scarcely  tnist  the !  a  merciful  Providence  interposed  to  save  you  from 
best  of  them.  |amisfoitttne4hat  might  have  rendered  miaeiable 
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tke  remainder  of  your  days.    I  hope,  however, 
diat  it  will  eerre  as  a  lesson * 

Daring  this  address  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Barney  indicated  anything  bat  complacency.  He 
rose  from  his  seat,  crossed  the  room  once  or  twice 
impatiently,  hemmed  a  little,  looked  out  of  tiie 
window,  and  then  in  the  glass  to  adjust  his  collar. 
Ellen  sat  down  by  the  side  of  her  piano,  her  face 
tinged  with  blushes,  and  her  pretty  fingers  em- 
ployed in  gathering  up  into  pleats  her  handker- 
chief, while  she  seemed  to  shake  with  the  eflbrt  to 
subdue  an  inclination  to  laughter.  Frank  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking  curiously  at 
the  countenance  of  Afers.  B ,  in  doabt  whether  to 
seemed  vexed  with  Bumey  or  laugh  with  Ellen. 
Somehow  he  could  do  neither,  but  he  felt  as 
though  it  savored  a  little  of  indelicacy  on  the  part 
of  the  old  lady  to  assume  the  character  of  monitor 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 

'*  I  hope,  however,**  said  she,  "  it  will  serve  as 
a  lesson ^^ 

**  Probably,"  said  Mr.  Bumey,  stopping  before 
his  better  half,  with  a  very  disagreeable  smile, 
"  Mr.  Ashdale  does  not  feel  in  the  humor  for  re- 
ceiving a  lecture.  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
frighten  him  with  the  severe  justice  of  your  re- 
marks before  he  understands  that  he  is  welcome. 
Yon  put  it  down  so  seriously,  that  I  fear  it  would 
be  hard  to  make  our  young  friend  believe  you 
were  not  really  in  earnest." 

<*  And  I  am  in  earnest,  Mr.  Bumey." 

*'  Doubtless  you  are,  my  dear.  The  kindness 
of  your  disposition  and  your  natural  fear  of  con- 
sequences, find  in  your  tongue  too  earnest  a  plead- 
er in  their  behalf,  and  consequently  what  you  say, 
from  your  anxiety  to  serve  and  benefit,  to  oneun- 
acqaainted  with  you,  savors  of  reproof.  Mr. 
Ashdale  must  not  suspect  you  of  a  desire  to  re- 
primand." 

Mrs.  Bumey  looked  at  her  husband  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  perfectly  understanding  his  manner  of 
speech,  she  hastened  to  undo  any  impression  that 
a  wrong  conception  of  her  words  might  have 
made  upon  the  mind  of  Ashdale. 

**  Ob,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as 
administering  reproof  to  our  guest  My  intention 
was  merely  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  happy 
teraunation  of  his  difficulties,  and  to  give  him  a 
welcome  among  friends  whose  interest  in  his  wel- 
£u«  he  cannot  fail  to  appreciate." 

The  roughness  of  the  first  salutation  having 
worn  away,  Ashdale  found  the  family  disposed  to 
hoepitslity.  Although  sometimes  annoyed  by  the 
moral  proverbs  of  Mrs.  Bumey,  he  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  she  possessed  an  excellent 
heart,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
that  her  words  were  prompted  more  from  a  desire 
to  imptess  him  with  a  moral  responsihility,  than 


from  any  inclination  to  reprove  him.  He  found 
Ellen  very  pretty,  though  her  chief  chaim  did  not 
consist  of  fine  features,  or  a  form  of  grace  and 
elegance— these  indeed  she  possessed;  but  the 
eye  and  mind  could  at  once  perceive  attractions 
superior  to  those  of  personal  beauty.  There  was 
the  classical  mold  of  the  head,  and  the  fine  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  without  which  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Medician  Venus  would  be  valueless. 
Her  conversation  was  g^raceful  and  unaffected,  and 
ere  Ashdale  had  been  an  hour  in  their  society,  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  known  them  for  months. 

*«  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Bumey,  after  the  usual 
civilities  of  a  reception  had  passed,  **  that  we 
may  venture  to  congratulate  you  on  your  unex« 
pected  good  fortune,  though  it  be  at  the  expense 
of  an  old  and  inestimable  friend." 

**  Well,  sir,"  replied  Ashdale,  **  I  have  abstain- 
ed from  any  excess  of  feeling  on  the  subject  until 
my  identity  with  the  person  named  in  the  will  can 
be  proved.  Still,  I  will  acknowledge  that  what 
has  seemed  so  opportunely  to  fall  to  me  was  ex- 
actly what  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  at  the 
moment  I  received  your  letter." 

**  What,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  had 
any  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  bequest  of 
Mr.  Drimple !"  was  the  exclamation  of  Bumey, 
as  he  looked  with  astonishment  into  the  face  of 
his  guest. 

'*  No,  no,  not  in  the  least,"  answered  Ashdale  ; 
**but  only  a  few  moments  before  I  received  your 
communication,  I  had  expressed  a  wish,  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  friends,  to  be  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars." 

**A  coincidence,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Bumey. 
<*  So,  notwithstanding  that  you  belong  to  the  hon- 
orable profession  of  the  Law,  you  could  not  resist 
hankering  after  the  filthy  lucre  ?  Did  your  am- 
bition never  prompt  you  to  acquire,  through  your 
own  means,  the  fortune  which  you  wished  the 
Fates  to  thrust  upon  you  ?" 

**  In  the  better  days  of  the  profession  such  an 
Utopia  might  have  been  dreamt  of,"  said  Ashdale. 
<<  But  now-a-dajrs,  talent  and  education  are  not  so 
necessary  to  success  as  impudence." 

*«  Hem !"  exclaimed  Bumey ;  and  he  was  about 
to  make  a  reply  that  might  have  nettled  his  guest, 
but  his  prudence  suggested  silence,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  there  was  some  just- 
ness in  the  remarks  of  Ashdale,  who  continued : 

*<  Formerly,  or  my  reading  has  inforaned  me 
wrongly,  lawyers  were  only  produced  by  education 
and  decided  ability ;  now  two  or  three  years  in  an 
office,  copying  documents,  will  procure  a  diploma 
for  the  veriest  blockhead  alive — ^then  the  less 
principle  one  has,  the  better  his  chance  of  success. 
I  had  long  ago  despaired  making  aifything  above 
a  miserable  living  by  the  profession,  and  have 
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often  felt,  with  shame,  my  deficiency  of  a  legal 
education." 

'*  I  suppose,  then,  if  yon  are  the  person  desig- 
nated in  the  will,  you  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
that  places  you  above  the  dependence  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case,  howeyer, 
that  that  position  in  the  world,  misnamed  indepen- 
dence, is  the  most  dependent.  It  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  happiness  of  man  to  hare  no 
business,  or  occupation,  to  preserve  the  mind  from 
that  ennui  which  is  invariably  attendant  upon 
idleness.** 

**  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
idleness  from  a  disposition  to  do  nothing.  The 
man  was  never  created  who  really  deserved  to  be 
called  lazy — a  fact  that  could  be  demonstrated  by 
permitting  persons  so  designated  to  seek  such  em- 
ployment as  their  tastes  would  prompt  or  their 
talents  indicate." 

**  I  think  Mr.  Ashdale  is  correct  in  his  argu- 
ment, father,"  said  Ellen,  who  had  been  an  atten- 
tive listener  to  the  conversation.  "  I  have  often 
heard  yon  complain  of  your  want  of  sympathy 
with  your  own  profession,  and  your  repugnance 
to  perform  its  duties.  But  I  can  bear  witness  to 
your  industry  when  at  home,  in  making  boxes, 
tinkering  the  pots  and  kettles,  putting  up  shelves 
and  taking  them  down." 

**  Ellen  !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  in  a  tone  half 
.admonishing,  half  reproving. 

A  servant  entered  the  room  at  this  moment  and 
.Announced  dinner. 

*<€ome,"  said  Bumey,  **here  is  an  excellent 
•  excuse  for  terminating  a  controversy,  that  other- 
jwise  might  be  a  long  while  in  coming  to  an  end, 
^without  materially  benefitting  either  of  us.  After 
dinner  we  will  take  a  preliminary  step  in  the  busi- 
.jiess  that  has  brought  us  together — the  examina- 
/tion  of  some  papers  that  will  probably  determine 
theiwrrectness  of  your  claims." 

**  I  have  some  papers  myself  that  may  be  of 
^}em«e  to  us,  which  I  took  the  caution  to  bring 
with  ne,"  said  Ashdale,  as  he  turned  to  Ellen. 
-<*Mi8SjBttniey,  with  your  permission,"  and  the 
ladies  were  escorted  into  the  dining  room  where 
we  shall  oertainly  not  assume  the  privilege  of  in- 
truding. 

CHAPTER  ix« 

Amat  djnnec,  having  excused  themselves  to  the 

ladies,  Mr.  Barney  invited  Ashdale  into  a  private 

bioom,  when,  having  seated  themselves,  the  former 

>^rew  from  an  •escriioir  a  package  of  papers,  and 

reelecting  one  which  proved  to  be  the  will  of  the 

late  Hugh  Drimple,  he  proceeded  to  read  it,  as  the 

document  first  in  order,  which  named  Francis 

Ashdale»  Attorney  at  Law,  as  heir  to  his  entire 

j^foperty«  .vabiad  iU.one  handred  and  fifty  thou- 


sand dollars,  wholly  invested  in  State  stock,  and 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

**  This  document,"  said  Mr.  Bumey,  « is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  intent  of  deceased,  as  far  aa 
making  a  certain  Francis  Ashdale  sole  heir  to  his 
property.  There  is  no  discrepancy  in  it,  as  it  was 
drawn  up  by  myself  at  the  instigation  of  Mr 
Drimple  himself.  Will  you  please  to  read  it  for 
your  own  satisfaction  ?" 

Ashdale  took  the  will  and  read  it,  while  Bur- 
ney  busied  himself  in  looking  over  and  airanging 
other  papers  which  he  thought  necessary  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  legatee. 

**  Now,"  said  Mr.  Bumey,  siitt  Ashdale  had 
read  the  will,  *<  that  paper  does  not  give  any  rea- 
son why  the  deceased  should  have  named  you  as 
his  heir,  and,  consequently,  without  other  docn* 
mentary  evid  Ace,  there  would  be  no  little  difficul- 
ty in  proving  that  you  are  the  person  indicated. 
Here,  however,  is  another  paper  which  designates 
the  legatee  as  Francis  Ashdale,  Attomey  at  Law, 
now  residing  in  Franklin  street.  New  York.  Your 
age  is  also  mentioned  as  twenty-five  on  the 
eleventh  of  June,  1836,  and  goes  on  to  state  that 
you  came  to  this  country  from  Dublin,  with  your 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ashdale ; — that 
she  left  the  protection  of  her  father's  roof  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Drimple,  and  fled  with  him  to 
Paris,  where  a  mock  ceremony  of  marriage  was 
performed  by  a  hired  raffian,  who  personated  the 
character  of  a  priest ; — that  they  traveled  through 
France  as  man  and  wife,  until  he  left  her,  after 
six  months,  at  Marseilles,  and  returned  to  Dublin 
on  a  pretence  of  urgent  business,  promising  to 
rejoin  her  as  early  as  possible ; — that  in  Dublin 
he  was  called  to  an  account,  for  the  injury  done 
his  sister,  by  a  brother  of  your  mother — that  they 
met,  and  your  father  wounded  him  so  severely 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  taken  from  the  field ; — 
that  pursued  by  the  incensed  relatives,  he  was 
forced  to  take  passage  in  a  vessel  for  this  country, 
leaving  his  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  to  be 
collected  and  transmitted  by  a  friend; — ^that  he 
wrote  to  your  mother  at  Marseilles,  enclosing  a 
draft  for  a  hundred  pounds,  acquainting  her  with 
the  whole  affidr,  and  advising  her  to  rejoin  him  in 
New  York  ; — ^that  she  at  first  declined,  and  im- 
pelled by  affection  for  her  brother,  she  hastened  to 
Dublin,  where  her  family  refused  to  see  her,  and 
where  shortly  aiterward  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy." 
*'  And  was  such  a  man  my  father  ?  and  am  I 
the  dishonored  wretch  that  thjit  document  would 
imply  ?" 

**  Have  patience,  my  dear  sir  The  paper  fur- 
ther adds,  that  your  mother  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  treatment  of  her  relatives,  as  soon  as  she 
was  able,  hastened  to  obey  the  instructions  receiv- 
ed from  your  father  previous  to  her  leaving  Mar- 
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She  detenninad  to  seek  the  peison  whom 
she  suspect^  of  haying  eo  cruelly  deceived  her, 
(for  hj  some  meane  or  other  her  brother  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  ceremony  of  the  mock 
priest,)  and  demand  from  hie  hands  that  jastice 
which  was  due  to  a  high-minded  and  indignant 
woman.  She  sailed  for  New  York,  where  she 
arrived  after  a  rough  passage  of  sixty  da3rB,  and 
nearly  sick  to  death  from  over  anxiety  and  a  tedi- 
ous voyage.  A  month  elapsed  before  she  was 
able  to  find  the  address  of  him  she  sought,  and 
tiien  he  was  in  Philadelphia.  Hither  she  came, 
with  her  child,  asking  for  justice  ; ^" 

'*  Damn  him  !**  muttered  Ashdale,  with  clench- 
ed teeth,  while  his  looks  indicated  how  interested 
he  was  in  the  narratiye. 

**  Not  so  fast.  She  accused  hmi  of  the  decep- 
tion  he  had  practised  upon  her  in  Paris,  and  de- 
manded that  justice  should  be  done  her,  if  not  for 
her  own  sake,  at  least  for  he»  child's.** 

Well  r*  gasped  Frank,  rising  from  his  seat. 
Though  at  that  time  reckless  and  unprinci- 
pled, (you  will  excuse  me—these  are  his  own 
terms,)  he  could  not  withstand  the  fervent  appeal 
of  the  injured  woman,  (pray  be  seated,)  nor  the 
condemnation  of  his  own  conscience.  He  con- 
sented that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  clergyman  of  her  own  choice.   Thus 


«< 


<« 


voted  many  hours  of  a  sleepless  night  to  strengthen 
a  resolution  which  has  been  imposed  upon  me  by 
the  most  solemn  dictates  of  honor  and  self-respect. 
Marriage,  sir,  has  only  partially  repaired  the  in- 
jury which  you  did  me  with  the  coolest  and  most 
heartless  premeditation.    You  have  done  an  inju- 
ry, likewise,  to  an  innocent  being — ^the  sweet 
child  that  sleeps  smiling  by  my  side.    However 
willingly  I  may  forgive  my  own  wrongs,  I  have 
not  the  right  nor  the  power  to  forgive  his.    It 
would  be  falsehood,  if  not  affectation,  on  my 
part,  to  say  that  no  spark  of  my  former  great 
love  for  you  remained  in  my  bosom.    With  re- 
spect .to  any  attftchment  oi  esteem  you  might  for- 
merly have  felt  for  me,  I  do  not  believe  such  feel- 
ings exist  in  jrour  bosom.    If  you  had  loved  me 
as  I  did  you,  you  could  never  have  conceived  the 
wrong  you  have  done  me ;  if  you  hated  me,  your 
malice  could  not  have  invented  a  more  crael  per- 
secution.   But  I  will  not  accuse  yon  of  malicious 
or  wilful  wrong.    Progression  in  error  is  often 
imperceptible.    You  ask  me  to  reside  with  you. 
Ah,  sir,  your  knowledge  of  justice  dictates  that 
policy,  not  your  aflfection,    I  cannot  further  trust 
my  happiness  to  a  man  who  merely  tubmiU  to  the 
duties  of  a  husband. 

**  To  be  very  brief,  for  it  is  painful  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject,  my  confidence  is  lost  in  the  per- 
son who  could  stoop  to  play  me  a  trick*  or  cheat 


certain  principles  of  honor  were  satisfied,  and 

your  mother's  reputation  preserved  from  a  taint  I  me,  upon  the  most  serious  and  important  occasion 

of  my  existence.  You  must  have  contemplated 
my  dishonor  from  the  first  day  that  we  met.  You 
have  destroyed  my  happiness  forever.  You  have 
robbed  me  of  friends  and  relatives — you  have  not 
even  left  me  father  nor  mother ;  and  your  hand 
has  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  brother.  I 
followed  you  not  to  this  country  to  claim  your 
protection,  lyit  to  demand  from  you  the  only  re- 
paration in  your  power.  I  have  accomplished  all 
I  sought,  and  now  we  must  part  forever.  I  shall 
not  need,  nor  shall  I  receive,  any  pecuniary  assis- 
tance from  you.  My  annuity  is  sufficient  for  all 
my  wants.  We  must  meet  no  more — I  would  be 
spared  the  pain  of  your  presence.  I  shall  not  re- 
turn to  Europe — ^never  again  see  my  kindred — ah« 
how  you  have  wronged  me !  I  shidl  not  be  recog- 
nized by  any  other  than  my  maiden  name.  I  shaU 
leave  this  city,  but  consider  it  unnecessary  to  ac* 
quaint  you  with  my  proposed  place  of  residence. 
Confident  that  this  letter  is  dictated  by  the  strict- 
est principles  of  honor,  I  subscribe  myself  very 
respectfully,  hart  ashdalk." 

**  So  far,**  said  Mr.  Bumey,  after  reading  the 
letter  to  Ashdale,  **the  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
your  identity  with  the  Francis  Ashdale  named  in 
the  will.  There,  however,  is  ^diother — the  fourth 
in  succession — which  will  do  much  more  than  the 
rest  in  behalf  of  your  claim.    It  is  in  the  hand- 


tiiat  the  vulgar  are  always  ready  to  apply  to  the 
unfortunate.** 

Ashdale  sighed  and  resumed  his  seat. 

**  It  appears  that  your  mother's  afikction  for  Mr. 
Drimple  had  considerably  abated  on  account  of  his 
deception,  which,  added  to  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired  during  his  first  year's  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  induced  her  to  decline  any  fur- 
ther connection  with  him  after  the  marriage.  She 
had  forced  him  to  do  her  justice,  but  she  feared  to 
trust  herself  for  the  future  to  the  protection  of  one 
whom  she  had  ceased  to  respect,  and  who  had 
adopted  a  character  entirely  opposed  to  the  first  im- 
pulses of  his  disposition.  She  was  independent 
of  him,  as  far  as  the  means  of  livelihood  were 
concerned,  as  she  possessed  a  life  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  This  leads  us  to  document  num- 
ber three,  which  I  will  look  for  while  you  satisfy 
yourself  of  the  contents  of  this."  Bumey  handed 
Ashdale  the  paper,  the  pith  of  whose  contents, 
we  have  given  above,  and  turned  again  to  the 
escritoir. 

Document  number  three  was  produced,  which 
proved  to  be  a  letter  from  the  lady  to  Mr.  Drim- 
pie,  dated  November  1,  1811.  It  was  brief  and 
to  the  point : 

'*  Sim. — Since  performing  the  only  act  of  justice 
which  it  was  in  your  power  to  do  me,  I  have  de- 
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writing  of  the  deceased,  and  bean  date  but  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  death,  as  does  also  his 
will.  .  He  has  taken  particular  pains  that  it  should 
accompany  th^  letter  just  read,  and  consequently 
was  careful  to  hare  it  sealed  up  in  the  same  en- 
velope, and  marked  as  a  document  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  letter.    I  can  also  bear  per- 
sonal evidence  of  the  fact,  as  I  was  instructed  by 
Mr.  Drimple  how  to  proceed,  and  even  on  the  day 
of  his  death  he  sent  for  me,  and  charged  me  to  be 
particularly  careful  about  producing  the  evidence 
as  he  had  arranged  it ;  and  I  may  add,  that  it  is 
within  a  year  that  he  came  to  Uie  determination 
of  doing  you  justice.    This  document  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment, under  his  own  signature,  of  his 
relation  to  your  mother.    He  admits  the  injury  he 
did  her,  and  deprecates  the  price  that  prevented 
him  from  acting  the  part  of  an  honorable  gentle- 
man at  the  time  of  his  first  intercourse  with  your 
mother.    He  fears  that  his  injustice  will  be  an 
eteinal  bar  to  his  happiness  in  that  world  to 
which  he  believed  he  was  hastening,  and  implores 
the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  bless- 
ed saints  for  his  forgiveness.    Tliis  paper  also 
states  that  deceased  had  always  kept  himself  in- 
formed of  your  mother's  locality,  ready  to  otkr 
his  services  and  assistance  whenever  they  might 
be  required — that  he  had  several  times  done  so  by 
letter,  having  but  twice  received  an  answer— once 
on  the  receipt  of  his  first  letter,  where  she  persists 
in  her  determination   of   being  independent  of 
him, — ** 

My  noble  mother,**  exclaimed  Frank. 
And  once  within  a  few  days  of  her  death, 
wherein  she  forgave  him  for  all  the  misery  he  had 
brought  upon  her,  assured  him  of  her  unaltera- 
ble, undying  affection,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
him  for  her  sake."  » 

*'  My  poor  mother  f  exclaimed  Ashdale,  with 
a  choking  sensation,  as  he  wiped  a  few  tears  from 
his  eyes. 

*'  Ay,  sir,**  continued  Bumey,  **  women  have 
strange  hearts.  With  all  their  injuries,  how  quick 
they  are  to  forgive.  If  God  would  have  spared 
Sodom  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous  men,  will  he 
not  save  the  whole  earth  for  the  sake  of  woman's 
purity  and  charity  ?  If  we  can  find  mortals  so 
ready  to  forgive  the  greatest  wrongs,  can  we  ex- 
pect less  mercy  from  the  Omnipotent  Godhead  ? 
The  characters  of  such  women  should  teach  us 
better  lessons  of  forbearance.  There  is  more  true 
greatness  in  one  act  of  forgiveness  than  in  the 
triumphs  of  Alexander  <Nr  Napoleon.  But  to  leave 
moralizing,  and  ding  to  the  business  before  us. 
This  paper— we  may  call  it  the  confession  of  Mr. 
Drimple — puts  your  afiairs  in  so  broad  a  light, 
that  Uiere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  your  identity. 
However,  all  additional  evidence  ¥dll  help  to  fa- 
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cilitate  the  business.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  you  some  of  your  mother's  papers  ?" 

*'  I  did  so,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a 
friend  of  whom  I  procured  a  loan  on  the  proba- 
bility of  my  being  the  true  heir." 

**  You  began  early  in  procuring  loans,"  remark- 
ed Bumey.  "  How  were  you  able  to  satisfy  your 
creditor  of  the  truth  of  your  representations?" 

**  By  the  same  papers  that  I  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  me." 

*•  What  IS  their  character  ?  A  statement,  by 
your  mother,  of  her  connection  with  Mr.  Drim- 
ple?" 

**  She  had  too  much  pride,  sir,  to  make  any 
statement  of  the  kind.  Besides,  all  her  papers 
were  enclosed  in  one  envelope,  with  a  direction 
that  they  should  be  buried  with  her,  which  in- 
junction, by  some  oversight,  was  neglected,  per- 
haps fortunately,  perhaps  to  the  contrary." 

*'  Fortanately,  of  course,"  said  Bumey.  **  The 
deceased  always  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  duplicates 
of  his  letters.  They  were  often  convenient 
reference  for  himself,  and  drcunystanoes  might 
make  them  necessary  in  a  controversy.  If,  among 
the  papers  of  your  mother,  you  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  the  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Drimple,  the  delay  in  the  transfer  of  the  property 
will  be  very  slight  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
assist  me  in  the  examination." 

Ashdale  produced  the  package  which  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  have  with  him,  in  case  that 
its  contents  should  be  necessary  in  unraveling  any 
obscurity,  and  succeeded,  with  but  little  diflBculty, 
in  selecting  from  it  several  letters  written  to  his 
mother,  signed  «*Hugh,"  and  «*H.  D."  which 
Burney  recognized  as  being  in  the  hand- writing 
of  Mr.  Drimple. 

<*  Now,  if  you  please,"  said  Bumey,  '*  find  a 
letter  which  appears  to  be  dated  five  years  after 
their  separation— September,  1816." 

« I  hold  it  in  my  hand  at  this  moment,"  replied 
Ashdale. 

*<I  have  the  duplicate — ^probably.  Will  you 
read  the  one  from  your  mother's  package,  while  I 
examine  this  to  see  if  they  correspond  ?" 

Ashdale  read,  with  considerable  emotion,  as 
follows: 

*'  DsAR  Mart — (excuse  the  term,  but  it  is  the 
most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  sincerest,  which  I 
can  use) — ^1  have  but  just  learned  your  locality 
after  five  years  of  repentance  and  self-reproach. 
I  have  lived  to  see  my  own  errors — ^to  appreciate 
your  perfections.  Early  associations  had  taught 
me  that  to  win  a  woman's  affections,  and  after- 
ward ruin  her,  was  a  triumph  to  boast  of.  It  was 
a  brave  school  for  a  young  man  to  study  in,  and 
I  was  found  as  apt  a  scholar  as  any  of  my  most 
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accomplished  tutors  could  haye  wished.    I  have 
found  that  wealth,  a  pleasing  address,  and  personal 
attraction  are  great  snares  to  young  ladies  of  weak 
minds.    But  my  first  interview  with  you  convinced 
me  that  you  were  not  to  be  won  by  considerations 
so  trilling.    I  conceived  a  bolder  step,  persuading 
you  to  elope,  and  deceiving  yon  by  a  mock  mar- 
riage.   1  falsely  imagined  that  when  you  should 
discover  the  deception,  shame,  and  a  sense  of  de- 
basement, would  compel  you  to  cling  to  me  with 
i^e  hope  of  ultimate  justice,  until  despair  should 
free  me  from  a  connection  that  satiety  would 
sooner  or  later  have  rendered  tiresome.    But  I 
was  deceived  in  you.    I  was  unprepared  for  the 
indignation  of  ofiended  virtue.    I  found  that  I  had 
relied  too  much  upon  my  old  estimates  of  your 
sex.    For  the  first  time  I  found  a  woman  who 
compelled  me  to  respect  her.    When  I  left  you  at 
Maneilles,  it  was  for  a  real  puipose.    I  was  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  hasten  to  I>ublin,  but 
with  the  intention  of  rejoining  you  as  soon  as 
possible.    In  Dublin  I  met  your  brother,  who 
charged  me  with  the  ruin  of  his  sister.    Informa- 
tion had  reached  him  from  Paris  respecting  the 
ceremony  of  marriage — ^how  I  know  not — ^I  never 
eould  imagine.    With  terrible  abuse  and  insulting 
menace  he  challenged  me  to  a  meeting,  where  I 
added  a  brothel's  blood  to  the  wrongs  of  a  sister. 
My  native  land  was  no  longer  a  place  of  safety 
for  iiie» — the  continent  was  too  near  the  locality 
of  my  crime.    I  had  at  last  raised  the  hugh  and 
eiy  that  threatened  to  hunt  me  down.    I  at  once 
resolved  to  fly  to  this  country,  and  but  a  short 
time  was  allowed  me  for  preparation.    I  wrote  to 
you,  enclosing  a  draft,  asking  you  to  meet  me  in 
New  York.    You  did  come,  but  with  a  purpose 
different  from  that  I  had  anticipated. 

"  Oh,  Mary !  a  thousand  times  have  I  regretted 
my  deception.  My  punishment,  if  possible,  has 
exceeded  your  suffering,  for  this  reason — ^you 
have  no  upbraiding  conscience  to  chide  you  for 
past  acts,  while  I,  turn  whichever  way  I  will,  meet 
nothing  but  condemnation.  Can  you  not  trust  me 
now  that  I  am  your  husband  ?  Must  I  believe 
my  sentence  to  be  irrevocable  ?  Can  you  be  for- 
ever obdurate  ?  Must  I  learn  the  severity  of  an 
injured  woman's  judgment  ?  Why  will  you  re- 
fuse wealth  and  station  ?  for  they  are  certainly  at 
your  command.  Are  you  so  hardened  in  your 
firm  purpose  as  not  to  forgive  ?  for  I  hold  not  that 
to  be  forgiveness  which  is  not  followed  up  by 
corresponding  acts.  Are  you  not  my  wife  ?  Am 
I  not  the  father  of  your  boy  ?  Will  you  deny  me 
the  ykasure  of  «ontiibttting  iomethi«g  for  his 
education  ?  of  watching  over  him  to  see  that  he 
is  preserved  from  the  wi)es  that  did  beset  the  youth 
of  a  parent  ?  What  can  I  do  to  convince  yon  of 
my  sincerity— to  prove  to  you  that  I  love  you 


with  an  ardor  that  might  ensure  your  happiness  i 
Will  you  not  bless  me  with  your  confidence  and 
presence  ?  Will  yon  not  maJce  smooth  and  plea* 
sant  the  pillow  that  has  been  so  long  filled  with 
thorns?  What  can  I  do  to  convince  you  how 
devoted  a  companion  I  will  be  to  you  ?  Or  must 
I  seek,  with  less  choice  associates,  to  cover  the 
past  and  present  with  the  Lethe  waters  of  dis- 
sipation ?  for  to  such  recourse  must  I  be  driven, 
if  you  still  obstinately  refuse  my  request. 

'*  Need  I  petition  further  ?  Have  I  not  exhaust, 
ed  all  I  know  of  argument  or  persuasion  ?  What 
more  can  I  say  ?  or  in  what  set  phrase  shall  I 
address  you  to  convince  you  of  my  repentance 
and  sincerity  ?  Try  me — you  will  find  me  true 
and  faithful.  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  acted  so 
basely  as  to  be  forever  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  ? 
I  have  done.  Since  I  have  written  so  warmly  on 
a  subject  that  is  so  dear  to  my  heart,  be  not  so 
cruel  as  to  scorn  a  reply. 

*•  Dear  Mary — ^Yours  evar  truly,  fondly,  faith- 
fully, Hugh.** 

There  were  a  few  moments'  silence  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  letter,  during  which  period  Ash- 
dale  was  absorbed  in  serious  reflection.  Bumey 
was  the  first  to  speak  : 

'*  This,"  said  he,  referring  to  the  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  "  appears  to  be  a  verbatim 
duplicate  of  the  letter  you  have  just  read.  This 
might  be  sufficient  evidence  of  your  relationship 
to  the  deceased;  but  still  other  documents  and 
facts  may  help  more  certainly  to  secure  your 
claim.  Let  me  see:  there  is  something  at  the 
bottom  here  that  you  have  omitted  to  read.  Ah, 
it  is  a  note,"  and  Bumey  read : 

*'  October,  1816. — One  month,  and  no  answer 
to  the  above.  How  much  misery  there  is  in  sus- 
pense. How  my  head  swims  with  the  dissipa- 
tion of  last  night.    Will  the  woman  never  relent  P' 

"  November  20. — Another  month.  I  have  just 
read  her  letter.  She  will  not  trust  me,  and  dooms 
me  to  perdition.  How  my  head  swim^  again ! 
What  will  be  the  end  ?  How  singular  and  obdu- 
rate a  woman  !  I  never  dreamed  of  the  existence 
of  such  Roman  virtue.  What  a  fool  I  have  been 
to  lose  so  rare  a  treasure.  And  her  letter,  too— 
God  save  me !  I  fear  I  am  lost !" 

'*  The  evidence  strengthens,"  observed  Bumey. 
'*  The  next  document  in  succession  is  the  letter  of 
your  mother,  above  referred  to,  in  answer  to  this 
one  of  Mr.  Drimple's,  which  we  have  just  read. 
This  is  it.  Your  mother,  sir,  appears  to  have 
been  a  singularly  strong  minded  woman.  The 
letter  is  much  worn,  as  though  by  frequent  read- 
ing. I  think  there  are  but  few  women  who  would 
have  made  a  similar  reply.  If  you  will  listen^  I 
will  read  it." 

"  All  this,  Mr.  Burney,  is  very  painful  to  me. 
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I  would  that  the  businefls  could  be  settled  without 
referring  to  the  sacred  privacy  of  my  mother's 
letters.  I  perceive,  however,  there  is  no  other 
manner  of  coming  so  directly  to  the  question  at 
issue.    Proceed.** 

Bumey  then  read  the  letter,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect : 

"  Sni — I  have  taken  two  months  to  consider  the 
contents  of  your  letter.  My  reply  must  be  brief 
Your  confession  exceeded  my  judgment  of  you. 
I  had  never  accused  you  of  so  much  premedita- 
tion in  the  wrong  you  did  me,  nor  of  calculating 
so  nicely  the  result  of  our  false  relation  to  each 
other.  Thank  God  the  satiety  you  speak  of  was 
prevented,  by  circumstances,  from  occurring,  and 
that 'I  was  an  ignorant,  instead  of  a  willing,  vic- 
tim of  your  licentiousness. 

**  I  am  pleased  with  your  repentence — I  believe 
in  your  self-condemnation,  but  I  cannot  *  trust' 
you,  for  you  have  exposed  a  portion  of  your  cha- 
racter that  causes  me  to  shudder,  when  I  think 
what  a  deeper  abyss  I  have  escaped.  If  you  are 
still  so  weak  as  to  seek,  with  less  choice  asso- 
ciates, to  '  cover  the  past  and  the  present  witn  the 
Lethe  waters  of  dissipation/  you  are  unfit  to 
be  the  guardian  of  a  woman*s  happiness.  He 
cannot  prove  a  safe  husband  who  will  let  the 
most  adverse  circumstances  drive  him  to  such  un- 
hallowed despair.  Your  prediction  that  such  roust 
be  your  *  recourse,'  should  I  refuse,  has  settled 
my  determination,  which  had  begun  to  waver  on 
raiding  the  first  portions  of  your  letter.  But  you 
exhausted  too  much  of  *  argument  or  persuasion ;' 
had  you  said  less,  I  might  have  relented.  Do  not 
accuse  me  of  wilfulness.  The  doom  that  divides 
us  is  as  severe  to  myself  as  to  you^-oh,  Hugh ! 
1  fear  more  so.  We  cannot  meet  again  on  earth ; 
but  I  beseech  you,  by  the  love  which  you  pro- 
fess for  me,  to  make  your  penitence  so  certain,  so 
to  shape  your  conduct,  as  to  ensure  a  meeting  in 
another  world !  Submit  in  meekness  to  your 
solemn  fiestiny .  Believe  not  that  I  am  your  judge ; 
consider  me  only  an  humble  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  higher  Power. 

''Your  inducements  of  wealth  are  nothing. 
With  my  moderate  means,  I  am  sure  that  I  keep  a 
less  corrupt  heart.  Why  did  you  disturb  me  by 
writing  ?  I  had  succeeded  in  schooling  my  heart 
to  assume  a  calmness  that  I  hoped  would  not  be 
ruffled ;  but  your  letter  has  awakened  many  old 
emotions,  and  I  must  patiently  to  my  task  again. 

*'  Francis  is  at  school.  He  is  growing  fast.  I 
hope  he  will  repay  my  solicitude.  I  need  no  as- 
sistance in  his  education.  Poor  boy!  he  never 
heard  of  a  father.  I  pray  that  he  may  be  '  pre- 
served from  the  wiles  that  did  beset  the  youth*  of 
that  father. 

<*  I  cannot  be  your  companion,  but  I  will  pray 


for  you.  Oh,  Hugh  !  beware  of  that  dreadful  re- 
course which  you  threaten.  Watch  over  yourself, 
for  you  are  surrounded  by  treacherous  waters, 
and  remember,  there  ii  but  one  Intercessor  !  God 
forgive  you !  hart  ashdauc.** 

"  My  poor,  poor  mother !"  exclaimed  Ashdale, 
as  he  took  the  letter  from  Bumey,  and  covered  it 
with  kisses,  "  I  never  appreciated  one  half  your 
perfections !" 

*'  Your  recollection  of  her,"  remarked  Bumey, 
"  must  be  mingled  with  pleasing  reflections,  and 
much  pride." 

**  I  never  half  appreciated  her.  I  must  accuse 
myself  of  having  given  her  much  unnecessary 
pain  and  anxiety.*^ 

"  Allow  me  to  remark,**  said  Bumey,  *'  that 
this  answer  to  your  father  was  dictated  by  the 
loftiest  heroism  and  the  most  imposing  grandeur. 
I  am  sorry  that  such  women  are  so  tare ;  a  few 
of  them  would  do  more  execution  than  an  army 
of  soldiers.** 

Many  other  papers  were  examined,  each  one 
of  which  helped  to  substantiate  the  evidence  in 
favo^  of  Ashdale ;  but  there  appeared  no  farther 
proof  of  a  correspondence  between  the  parties 
until  the  year  1833— the  date  of  the  death  of 
Frank's  mother.  This  was  a  letter  written  from 
her  to  Drimple,  purporting  to  be  from  her  death- 
bed. 

"  This,"  said  Bumey,  "appears  to  be  the  next 
document  in  succession ;  but  before  we  read  it,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  connect  events  by  re- 
citing to  you  what  I  know  of  the  character  and 
history  of  your  father  from  personal  knowledge 
and  from  his  own  lips. 

**  His  threat  of  resorting  to  dissipation  seems  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  He  perceived,  as  he 
afterward  told  me,  that  there  was  no  appeal  from 
your  mother's  letter.  He  ceased  to  hope  for  a 
reconciliation.  He  certainly  appreciated  her  ex- 
traordinary virtues,  and  his  lifiection  for  her,  in- 
stead of  being  weakened  by  her  immovable  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  gained  strength  in  proportion  as 
he  reflected  upon  her  character.  His  conscience 
tortured  him  on  account  of  his  former  baseness, 
and  utterly  despairing  of  her  forgiveness,  he 
sought  an  oblivion  in  the  cup  of  debauch,  and  in 
the  dice  of  the  gambler.  He  was  very  wealthy — 
possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  caused  him  to  be 
surrounded  with  troops  of  professed  friends.  At 
this  period  he  seldom  went  to  bed  sober,  and  his 
drafts  upon  his  bankers  were  frequent  and  very 
heavy.  This  course  he  pursued  for  at  least  seven 
years,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  him  through 
the  transaction  of  some  legal  business.  He  was 
then  haggard  and  pale,  with  a  constitution  nearly 
broken  down.    His  fortune  had  dwindled  to  two 
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bnndred  tiiousand  dollars — that  amount  lost  in 
seven  years!  It  must  have  been  robbery.  At 
this  period  a  reaction  took  place.  He  found  him- 
self in  one  night  swindled  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars!  This  brought  him  food  for  reflection. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  was  not  seen 
abroad  for  two  weeks,  and  then  it  was  to  seek 
me,  and  announce  his  intention  of  visiting  Europe. 
I  assisted  him  to  arrange  his  business  for  that  end. 
He  had  still  a  respectable  fortune  at  his  command. 
In  a  month  he  bade  me  farewell,  took  passage  in 
a  vessel  for  London,  where  he  resided  five  years, 
much  of  which  time  was  spent  in  the  society  of 
the  leading  literary  men  of  the  metropolis.  He 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  tour  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  was  in  Poland  at  the  time 
of  her  late  grand  struggle  for  freedom,  where  he 
Tolunteered,  and  obtained  the  commission  of  a 
colonel,  and  fought  for  the  liberties  of  that  op- 
pressed people  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
bravest  sons,  until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Auto- 
oat's  aims  sealed  the  doom  of  that  unhappy 
country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  by 
flight.  He  afterward  viuted  some  of  the  most 
important  places  in  Asia,  and  again  arrived  in 
Europe,  and  resided  sometime  in  France,  but  re- 
turned to  this  city  in  time  to  receive  this  letter  from 
Tonr  mother,  which  proves  to  be  the  last  she  ever 
wrote.  He  came  back  a  much  wiser  and  a 
strangely  altered  man.  He  had  entirely  forsaken 
his  former  habits,  and  had  become  abstemious  and 
reserved  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  We  are  now 
prepared  for  the  letter." 

Ashdale  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
foregoing  narration,  and  he  was  sensible  of  a 
quicker  motion  of  his  heart  as  he  saw  Bumey 
unfold  a  letter,  the  writing  of  which  was  the  last 
act,  almost,  performed  by  his  mother.  It  was 
short,  as  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  she 
being  so  near  her  end,  and  so  much  debilitated  by 
a  long  and  severe  sickness.  It  was  penned,  in  a 
tremulous  hand,  as  follows ; 

**  DcAB  Hugh— For  on  my  death-bed  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  use  such  an  expression^I  am  going 
away,  and  I  cannot  depart  without  a  farewell  to 
yott  Because  we  have  not  met  for  yean,  nor 
corresponded,  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  your 
existence  nor  your  manner  of  life.  Every  act  of 
yours  has  possessed  for  me  an  interest.  Excuse 
my  plainness — ^I  am  aware  of  your  former  reck- 
lessness and  dissipation,  of  your  losses  at  the 
gamblef*s  table,  your  late  resolves  for  reformation, 
your  visit  to  Europe  and  your  voluntary  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Poland ;  and  I  have  just  learnt 
your  return  to  this  country.  Surely  no  one  could 
ever  have  prayed  more  fervently  for  the  salvation 
of  any  mortal  than  I  have  prayed  for  yours,  and 
no  rejoicing  could  baveexeeiMled  mine  on  learning 


that  you  had  become  a  man — that  pride  had  re- 
formed you  at  last. 

"  Do  not  believe  that  my  firm  refusal  to  unite 
my  earthly  fate  with  yours  was  dictated  by  any 
want  of  affection.  Night  or  day  yon  have  never 
been  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  believe  you 
saved.  Be  assured  that  I  ever  loved  you  with 
woman's  undying  constancy,  and  that  now,  when 
approaching  my  last  moments,  I  forgive  you  all 
the  injuries  which  you  did  me  when  prompted  by 
youthful  and  hot  blood. 

'*  My  child  is  now  a  man,  but  I  tremble  for 
hiin.  I  fear  he  is  not  firm  enough  to  resist  temp- 
tations that 'throng  everywhere  around  him.  I 
have  never  spoken  to  him  of  his  father.  When  I 
am  dead,  your  own  judgment  will  teach  you 
whether  to  own  him  or  not — if  you  do,  prevent 
him  from  thinking  hard  of  his  mother. 

•«  I  am  fast  failing,  Hugh.  Phave  not  strength 
to  proceed  much  further.  If  you  love  me  hold 
fast  to  the  new  strength  you  have  acquired.  We 
shall  meet  hereafter.  Believe  me  that  I  have 
written  this  to  convince  you  of  my  constant  at« 
tachment  to  yon,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  afiet- 
tion  for  you  has  never  suflered  me  to  permit  your 
absence  from  my  thoughts.  It  is  painful  to  say 
farewell,  but  God  bless  you,  and  eternally  keep 
you  under  his  holy  protection ! 

"  At  last — Farewell !  Believe  me,  in  my  dying 
moments^  as  ever,  devotedly  yours,      Mabt." 

We  must  here  drop  the  curtain  of  this  act,  lest 
our  boldness  should  be  too  profane  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  scene. 


^t^t0^^^^^0^0^0^^^0^^^0^0^^^0^f^f^^ 


FORGOTTEN  AS  IWE  BEEN  fORGOT. 

I  never  dreamed  in  all  my  heart's  wild  musing 
That  such  an  hour  as  this  could  ever  be, 

Or  that  the  power  of  the  base  worid's  misusing 
Would  change  the  tone  of  one  kind  spirit  with  me. 

But  yet  perhaps  I  do  but  wildly  wander, 
And  dwell  with  force  upon  light  spoken  phrases; 

I  have  allowed  my  soul  to  pause  and  ponder 
Upon  the  tracery  its  own  madnees  raises. 

There  is  no  dream  in  thy  soft  moving  accents 
That  bids  us  stay  when  Time  has  said  depart. 

Or  strives  to  make  the  fleetly  passing  moments 
Pass  with  a  quickened  throb  upon  the  heart. 

There  is  no  dream  in  the  half  yielded  kin. 
The  eyelid  drooping,  or  the  flushing  cheek— 

There  is  no  dream — there  cannot  be— in  these. 
While  movement,  look,  and  tone  as  purely  speak. 

Oh,  well  with  thee  the  hour  is  past— Ubigotteu : 
'Twos  but  a  whim,  another  heart  oblation ; 

What  ^ough  it  breaks,  thy  memory  is  blotted 
With  a  light  smile  *'  to  end  a  sly  flirtation." 

J.  W.  W. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  MAUBUISSON. 
raoM  THE  nutvcH  or  xtuhhe  BEQurr. 

RE  the    traveler    from  Paris 

reaches  the  steep  and  windiog 

i  town  of  FoDtoise,  he  perceives 

,  on  hie  right  hand  the  rains  of 

,   thtt  once  rich   and  celebrated 

Abbey  of  ManbaisuD,  founded 

in  1246,  by  the  Queen  Blanche, 

motherof  Louis  the  Saint,  whose 

desire  it  was  to  be  interred 

I   therein. 

The  revolution  has  with  its 
hands  of  violence  thrown  down 
the  antique  and  holy  house,  and 
1  scattered  to  the  wind  the  ashea 
of  the  pious  queen  who  erected 
it  Fbr  (he  last  forty  years  all  aioond  has  worn 
awidelychuged  aspect  in  those  secluded  retreats, 
Aat  daring  £ve  cmturies,  time  had  ever  found 
the  same.  To  the  ulent  tranquillity  of  the  con< 
vent,  the  noise  and  activity  of  an  uncearing  in- 
dustry have  succeeded ;  the  park,  with  its  Htd  and 
•ombra  trees,  has  become  a  smiling  vineyaid;  & 
rained  arch  and  shaft  still  auspead  their  tottering 
bat  graceful  fragments  in  air,  msiking  the  chapel's 
locality;  the  bwer  part  of  the  doistars  here  and 
thete  Histaioed  by  a  (ingle  pillar  the  foundatioBa 
of  the  abbey  and  the  vaults  wherein  these  poor 
rdigmuu  were  deposited  on  passing  from  on* 
death  to  another  \ — each  are  the  sole  remains  of 
that  ancient  and  sacred  edifice.  One  exception 
however,  I  have  forgotten  to  make,  in  gentle  has- 
inlality. 

I  waa  at  Maobalsson  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
and  one  morning  being  present  at  the  breakfast  of 
the  laborere,  1  happened  to  inquire  what  was  the 
day  of  the  month. 

"  We  are  st  the  thirteenth  of  October,"  replied 
one  of  them. 

"  la  it  the  thirteenth  f  anxiously  rejoined  the 
gardener ; — "  then  we  shall  soon  see  the  lady  with 
the  toMM  (for," 

•■  What  do  you  mean  by  the  lady  with  the  louis 
d'or  ?"  said  I  to  him. 

"  Ah  I  Moneieor,  she  is  now  very  old.  Every 
year,  upon  this  day,  she  comes  to  Uiis  spot  with 
her  equipage;  she  walks  among  the  ruins,  after- 
ward requests  me  to  bring  her  a  light,  and  then 
goea  down  into  the  corrwtHm,  where  she  remains 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  On  taking  ber 
departure,  she  always  gives  us  a  louis  d'or.  But 
if  she  were  not  to  come  this  year,  it  would  not 
surprise  me,  for  when  we  last  saw  her  she  had 
the  s^pearance  of  being  exceedingly  ill.  Franfois 
was  obliged  to  help  the  domeatic  to  abnoat  carry 


her  through  the  ruins,  and  when  she  relumed  from 
the  coTTtetion  she  was  well  nigh  senseleaa." 

The  eorrtaion  it  a  little  vault  of  some  three 
feet  square,  and  a  little  deeper  than  the  ordinary 
stature  of  a  woman.  Dug  at  ten  feet  beneath  the 
foundatioDB  of  the  abbey,  neither  light  nor  air 
could  have  penetrated  therein.  Yon  fonnerly  de- 
scended to  it  from  the  apartment  of  the  abbese,  by 
a  narrow  flight  of  steps,  some  veetiges  of  which 
may  still  be  seen.  It  was  there  that  the  refiginiM 
submitted  to  her  all-powerful  authority,  were  sent 
to  expiate  the  fault  of  having  spoken  in  the  re- 
fectory, of  not  having  risen  at  the  first  toll  of  the 
bell,  and  for  many  other  crimes  unpardonable  is 
the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  more  especially  of  Sunt 
Bernard,  whose  rule  they,  followed. 

I  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  words  ol  the 
gardener ;  but  when  I  returned  from  my  customary 
walk,  a  splemlid  carriage  with  ridily  emblaiontd 
panels  stood  in  the  court-yard.  I  proceeded  to 
the  garden,  and  passed  before  the  wicket  tbrough 
whidi  now  the  descent  to  the  correction  i*  efleettd. 
When  upon  the  n11  of  the  first  flight,  I  perceived  a 
lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning  gaiments.  She  waa 
of  tall  stature,  noble  features,  with  a  countenance 
far  leas  deteriorated  in  its  beauty  from  age,  than 
by  the  etpieasion  of  lively  and  recent  grief.  As 
she  walkedfVery  unsteadily  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty, I  oflered  ber  my  arm ;  a  akomeat  afterward 
she  fainted,  and  I  had  eanch  tioMbls  toearrying 
her  back  to  the  house.  When  she  had  recoreted 
her  senses,  I  iuMsted  that  she  should  pass  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  the  night  at  Uanbuisson ;  to 
which  she  oltimaiely  consented. 

The  next  day,  walking  with  her  in  the  vine- 
yard:— •' Monsieur,"  said  she  to  me,  "Ihavelo 
thank  you  for  your  great  attention  to  mei  in  what 
way  that  maybe  agreeable  to  you  can  I  return  lh« 
obligation  f 

"  I  have  only,  Madame,  an  indiscreet  question 
to  ask  you,  and  yet  I  fear  to  do  an." 

" Anindi»creetquestion,MonBieurf  .  ■  .  The 
motive  which  brings  me  here  ?  ....  Ilisahis* 
tory  that  my  children  alone  are  acquainted  wilb ; 
and  it  is  one  that  I  like  not  to  relate.  But  yon 
have  shown  such  solicitude  for  me— an  old  woman ! 
— a  very  great  kindnees  on  yoar  part ;  theiefo:e 
since  you  wish  it,  listen. 

"  I  waa  born  at  Beauvais,  in  177Q.  My  mother 
died  in  giving  me  birth;  my  father,  a  wealthy 
conntry  gentleman,  married  again  within  a  TCiy 
short  period  after  her  death.  My  mother-inlsw 
occupied  herself  a  good  deal  at  first  with  the  ears 
of  Bw;  but  after  a  whUe,  when  she  had childrea 
of  her  own,  bestowed  the  whole  of  her  time  upon 
ihem  and  her  amnsementa. 

"  I  was  eight  year*  old  when  my  father  wis 
appwnted  guardian  to  one  ol  his  nepbewe  who  in 
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the  space  of  a  few  months  had  experienced  the 
loss  of  hoth  father  and  mother.  Mj  cousin  be- 
came an  inmate  of  our  house.  The  similarity  of 
our  tastes,  a  species  of  melancholy  which  was 
common  to  as,  the  confused  iastiact  of  our  isolated 
position  in  the  world,  had  soon  united  us  in  that 
lirely  friend^ip  peculiar  to  chilAood.  We  pass- 
ed together  erery  hour  unoccupied  by  our  educa- 
tion, otherwise  very  much  neglected.  That  in- 
nocent attachment  gave  no  uneasiness  whatever 
to  my  parents,  even-at  an  age  when  it  might  have 
been  likely  to  change  itself  into  another  sentiment. 
It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  we  should 
soon  be  separated  and  for  ever. 

**  My  cousin  consequently  had  hardly  entered 
npon  his  eighteenth  year,  when  my  father  one  day 
summoned  him  to  his  presence  for  the  purpose  of 
announdng  that  he  was  engaged^  as  a  yolunteer, 
in  a  regiment  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the 
Indies,  and  that  he  must  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  set  out  on  the  following  day.  My  cousin  ran 
immediately  to  acquaint  me  with  this  fatal  news. 
After  we  had  long  and  bitterly  wept  in  seeking 
to  console  one  another,  he  embraced  me  and  made 
me  swear  upon  my  prayer-book,  that  I  would  not 
espouse  another,  at  least  until  his  return.  I  swore 
it  to  him,  and  the  next  day  he  took  his  departure. 

"  My  turn  soon  arrived.  My  step-mother  en- 
tered my  chamber  one  morning,  which  she  scarcely 
ever  did ;  she  discoursed  long  and  eloquently  to 
me  upon  the  limited  fortune  of  my  father,  of  the 
numerous  expenses  of  his  household ;  and  added, 
that  not  having  a  dowry  to  bestow  upon  me,  the 
profession  of  a  rdigmue  was  the  sole  one  be- 
fitting my  birth ;  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the 
Abbess  of  Maubuisson,  by  whom  I  should  be 
well  received,  that  in  fine  such  were  the  orders  of 
my  father.  To  this  argument  it  was  vain  for  me 
to  aoake  reply,  and  eight  days  after  I  was  at  the 
Abbey  of  Maubuisson. 

**  It  was  the  custom  then  in  every  convent,  when 
a  girl  presented  herself  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing the  veil,  to  attach  another  rdigmue  to  her 
on  some  sort  of  capacity  daring  her  noviciate. 
She  was  a  friend  and  a  companion  incessantly  at 
her  side,  charged  with  the  task  of  painting  in 
glowing  colors  to  her  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
a  conventnal  life,  of  which  at  the  same  time  she 
was  careful  to  dissimulate  the  wearing  austerities. 
l%e  associate,  the  friend  they  appointed  to  fulfil 
this  office  for  me,  was  named  en  rdigion  sister 
Rose  de  la  Mis^rieorde.  No  one  better  than  her- 
self, and  that  without  willing  it,  could  have  been 
fitted  for  this  species  of  seduction.  With  her, 
eve/y  practice  of  the  conventual  rules  seemed  easy, 
so  agreeably  did  she  accomplish  them.  Channing 
girl,  for  whom  my  heart  will  never  cease  to  dierish 
the  tendcrest  alieetion  so  long  as  it  beats ! '  BomI 


of  an  illustrious  family,  pov<»1y  had  induced  her 
to  the  vocation  which  my  father's  will  had  de- 
voted me.  But  that  docility  of  character  soon 
familiarised  itself  to  the  duties  imposed.  Her  an- 
gelic features,  her  lovely  blue  eyes,  the  repose  of 
manner,  all,  even  to  the  melody  of  her  voice,  were 
in  keeping  with  her  gentle  and  ingenuous  mind. 
Had  one  ever  so  much  detested  the  cloister,  that 
in  which  one  dwelt  with  her  could  not  fail  to  have 
its  peculiar  charms. 

"  She  speedily  engrossed  my  entire  affection  and 
confidence,  and  in  return  bestowed  upon  me  the 
sinoerest  friendship.  We  were  scarcely  ever  apart. 
When  separated  from  her  I  thought  of  my  cousin ; 
but  what  had  become  of  him  ?  Should  I  ever  see 
him  again  ?  Then  the  will  of  my  father  came  to 
interpose  itself  between  us  both  as  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle.^  So  that  I  contemplated  the  arrival, 
not  certainly  without  regret,  but  with  little  teiror* 
of  the  day  upon  which  I  was  to  pronounce  my 
vow.  This  I  did  three  months  alter  my  domicilia* 
ticm. 

«<  One  evening,  in  the  month  of  June,  on  enter- 
ing my  cell,  I  found  a  letter  on  my  bed.  I  hesi« 
tated  at  first  whether  I  should  not  carry  it  to  the 
superior ;  but  on  examining  the  address,  I  no 
longer  hesitated.  I  recognized  the  hand  writing 
of  my  cousin.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  France  in  order  to  claim  a  very  con- 
siderable property  that  had  been  bequeathed  him 
by  his  maternal  uncle ;  that  on  arriving  at  Beauvais 
he  had  learned  the  destiny  they  were  preparing 
for  me,  and  which  threw  him  into  the  utmost  de- 
spair. At  the  same  time  he  bade  me  remember 
my  oaths,  and  conjured  me  not  to  abandon  him. 
Everything  was  provided  for.  By  the  influence 
of  money  he  had  gained  over  several  persons  be- 
longing to  the  convent.  If  I  so  willed  it,  on  the 
following  Thursday,  I  had  only  to  station  myself 
in  that  turret  you  see  there  still  standing  to  the 
north,  and  he  would  manage  the  rest;  we  would 
then  quit  France  together.  If  I  came  not,  he 
would  blow  out  his  brains. 

**  Such  a  menace  must  be  ever  terrifying  to  a 
young  female ;  it  was  doubly  so  to  me,  who  knew 
too  well  the  character  of  my  cousin.  Never  did 
man,  under  a  calm  and  reflecting  exterior,  conceal 
more  violent  passions.  Irresolute  in  trifling  cir- 
cumstances, b«  possessed' an  inflexible  determina- 
tion in  great  ones.  Had  he  ever  decided  upon 
killing  himself,  he  would  have  arninged  the  details 
appertaining  to  his  death  as  any  other  afiair  of 
daily  occurence ;  and  death*  at  the  appointed  hour* 
would  have  found  him  exact  to  his  appointment 

*'  The  letter  threw  me  into  a  state  of  mental 
agitation  impossible  to  be  conceived.  I  passed  a 
most  horrible  night,  a  strong  fever  consuming  me. 
At  the  same  time  the  state  of  my  heart  fully  re- 
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Tealed  itself.  It  was  no  longer  the  affection  of  a 
sister  that  I  entertained  for  him ;  it  was  love,  and 
loTe  the  most  ardent.  I  equally  execrated  the 
doister  and  the  barbarity  of  my  father.  I  could 
have  willingly  dashed  out  my  brains  against  the 
bars  of  my  window. 

'*  The  next  day  Rose  readily  perceived  my  trou- 
ble ;  she  inquired  the  cause.  I  showed  her  my 
cousin's  letter,  which  she  tore,  that  it  might  not 
compromise  any  one ;  then  she  opposed  me  with 
the  precepts  of  religion,  the  grief  of  my  father,  the 
dangers  I  should  run  in  following  abroad  a  man 
who  was  not  my  husband.  To  all  of  which  I  re- 
plied, that  I  would  neyer  be  a  nun,  that  they 
wished  to  sacrifice  me,  that  I  loved  my  cousin, 
that  he  would  destroy  himself,  and  then  I  should 
become  mad  myself,  or  more  probably  die  of  grief. 
Then  we  said  our  prayers  together,  and  wept  long 
in  each  other's  arms. 

*'  In  this  manner  we  passed  three  days ;  upon 
the  fourth  Rose  came  to  me  with  a  more  tranquil 
air. — *  My  poor  friend,'  said  she  to  me.  <  I  see  that 
the  commands  of  our  religion  and  my  councils  are 
alike  impotent ;  but  I  have  thought  of  a  measure 
which  perhaps  will  conciliate  both  your  love,  and 
that  which  you  owe  to  Hearen.  At  first  you  will 
feign  the  appearance  of  indisposition ;  you  must 
not  eat  at  Uie  refectory ;  Madame  ^1  summons 
me  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  you ;  I  will 
tell  her  Uiat  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  want  of 
exercise.  She  will  give  me  the  key  of  the  park, 
lor  she  always  does  so  when  any  of  the  sisters 
are  nek.  The  day  upon  which  your  cousin  has 
fixed  for  a  rendezvous,  yon  shall  ascend  the  turret, 
the  door  of  which  is  never  fastened ;  you  shall 
speak  to  him  through  the  grating  of  the  little  win- 
dow ;  you  will  tell  him  that  yon  have  not  yet  pro- 
nounced your  vows,  that  you  will  not  pronounce 
them ;  but  that  he  must  address  his  suit  to  your 
father,  and  since  Monsieur  your  cousin  is  rich,  he 
will  doubtless  give  his  consent  to  your  marriage. 
Doubtless  also/  added  she,  embracing  me,  <  you 
will  quit  me,  but  happy  and  without  disobedience 
to  Heaven.  That  consideration  will  at  least  con- 
sole me.'  Such  was  the  plan  that  her  wisdom  of 
twenty-two  imagined,  and  which  my  love  adopted. 

*'  As  Rose  had  ordered  me,  I  feigned  illness. 
Madame  gave  us  the  key  of  the  park ;  we  went 
there  every  evening.  Upon  the  fatal  day  you  may 
judge  of  our  inquietude.  Rose  however  had  pre- 
served some  little  stock  of  courage ;  for  mjrself  I 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  Arrived  at  the  turret, 
the  door,  contrary  to  custom,  was  shut ;  but  close 
at  hand  a  tall  ladder  was  placed  against  the  wall. 
We  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  suddenly  my 
cousin  appeared  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall ; 
he  wished  to  descend;  we  threw  ourselyes  upon 
our  knees,  and  pra3red  him  to  refrain  from  so  do- 


ing, telling  him  that  all  would  be  lost  if  he  did. 
He  complied  with  our  entreaties,  on  condition  that 
I  myself  should  ascend  the  ladder  from  our  side. 
I  tremblingly  obeyed ;  but  scarcely  had  I  reached 
him  ere  he  seized  me  by  the  aim,  at  the  same  time 
his  valet  de  chambre  placed  himself  upon  the  wall, 
and  both  lifted  me  over,  dumb  with  terror,  not  per- 
haps unmixea  with  another  sentiment  Three 
days  afterward  we  were  in  Holland,  where  he 
married  me. 

"This  marriage  proved  a  most  happy  one. 
However,  amid  the  first  transports  of  our  union, 
one  bitter  thought  alloyed  my  otherwise  so  perfect 
felicity.  What  was  the  fate  of  Rose,  and  how 
dreadful  must  it  be,  if  they  looked  upon  her  as  an 
accomplice  of  my  flight ! — ^when  one  day  I  received 
a  letter  from  her.  This  is  a  copy  of  it.  Read  it 
once  more  to  me ;  for  although  I  have  it  by  heart, 
I  am  never  tired  of  hearing  it** 

She  then  gave  me  the  following  letter  to  peruse, 
which  bore  her  name  and  address.  I  b^ged  per- 
mission of  her  to  keep  it,  this  she  granted  me.  I 
give  it  here  in  all  its  original  simplicity. 

•*  AMe  de  Maubuisson,  28  Dec,,  1791.  '« My 
dear  sister  in  Jesus  Christ,  Louise  B^n^ctine, 

'*  You  will  assuredly  be  greatly  astonished  at 
receiving  a  letter  from  me.  I  will  tell  you  on  some 
future  occaision  how.  But  wheresoever  you  may 
read  it,  I  pray  heaven  that  it  may  find  you  faithful 
to  its  holy  commandments  and  happy. 

«( I  have  many  things  to  tell  you  concerning 
this  convent  and  its  inmates ;  but  as  I  imagine 
you  are  principally  anxious  to  learn  what  befel 
me  after  your  departure,  I  shall  commence  with 
that. 

<•  When  Monsieur  your  cousin  lifted  you  down 
on  the  other  side  of  die  wall,  I  was  in  an  agony 
of  terror ;  I  feared  lest  yon  might  fall  and  hurt 
yourself,  for  the  wall  is  very  high.  I  called  to 
you  several  times  but  yon  made  me  no  reply. 
Some  minutes  after,  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage 
driving  off.  I  saw  too  clearly  that  you  were  lost 
to  me  for  ever,  and  then  I  wept  bitterly. 

"  I  knew  not  where  I  was,  or  what  I  was  doing. 
However,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  taking  away 
the  ladder,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  three  times 
heavier  than  myself,  I  dragged  it  among  the  bushes, 
near  the  water.  I  did  so  that  they  might  not  per- 
ceive, if  they  came,  by  which  way  you  had  made 
your  escape;  for  had  they  have  recovered  you, 
they  would  have  rendered  your  life  very  misef^- 
ble.  I  then  returned  to  the  convent  almost  as  fast 
as  I  could  run,  by  the  gate  of  Saint  Benoit.  I 
arrived  at  the  rery  moment  they  were  ringing  the 
Angelus, 

"  I  at  first  imagined  tliat  the  sisters  in  the  infir- 
mary had  concluded  3rou  had  returned  to  the  clois- 
ters, while  our  sistere  within  the  cloister  believed 
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yoQ  were  all  the  while  at  the  infirmary  ;  for  that 
erening  no  one  aeemed  to  miss  yoa.  As  for  my- 
self, you  may  guess  that  I  was  unable^ to  dose 
my  eyes  the  whole  night.  Whenever  I  heard  the 
smallest  noise  in  the  courtyard  or  in  MadamePs 
apartments  I  always  thought  it  might  be  you  they 
were  bringing  back 

*'  But  the  next  morning,  Madame  ordered  aU 
the  sisters  and  boarders  to  assemble  in  the  great 
hall  near  the  refectory.  When  all  of  us  were 
there,  she  came  in  accompanied  by  the  niperieure, 
I  conmiended  myself  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  fully 
persuaded  that  my  last  hour  had  arrived. 

"  Madame  read  with  her  ordinary  tranquillity 
the  prayer,  *  Vent  tancU  Spiritus*  When  it  was 
ended,  she  rose  up  and  spoke  thus :  *  My  sisters, 
I  recommend  to  your  prayers  Mademoiselle  Louise 
B^nMictine.  Heaven  has  not  destined  her  to  our 
holy  vocation.  She  has  quitted  us.  We  will 
ofler  up  in  her  behalf  the  orison  pro  peecatoribus,* 
"  You  will  surely  conclude  that  I  was  not  one 
of  those  who  prayed  the  least  heartily  for  you. 
But  all  present  prayed  also  from  the  very  bottom 
of  their  souls ;  for  everybody  here  loved  you,  and 
yon  might  have  been  very  happy  with  us.  Hea* 
ven  has  otherwise  disposed  of  you :  let  its  will 
alone  be  done. 

**  There  was  nothing  of  fresh  occurrence  during 
eight  dajTA.  On  the  ninth,  it  was  a  Tuesday, 
Madame  requested  to  see  me.  As  she  loved  me 
passably  well  and  often  sent  for  me,  I  hoped  that 
it  was  not  on  your  account ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
entered  her  apartment,  all  hope  forsook  me.  She 
was  seated  in  her  great  arm-chair,  and  gazed  at 
me  with  those  piercing  black  eyes  which  used  to 
terrify  you  so  much.  I  trembled  all  over  like  a 
leaf,  and  was  as  pale  as  my  veil.  Seeing  which, 
ske  said  to  me — *  You  seem  to  be  greatly  terrified. 
Mademoiselle.'  At  that  word  Mademoiselle  I 
trembled  more  then  ever.  '  Yes,'  continued  she, 
'  Mademoiselle,  for  you  certainly  do  not  expect 
that  I  can  call  such  an  atheist  as  you  my  sister.* 
I  repeat  that  horrible  word  to  you  for  my  own 
bmniliation  and  as  a  penance  for  my  sins.  I  can- 
not describe  to  you  the  effect  it  had  upon  me ;  I 
was  in  a  most  wretched  state  of  mind.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  how  ill  I  merited  that  epithet. 

**  My  limbs  would  scarce  sustain  me,  I  trem- 
bled so  violently,  and  I  staggered  near  her  pray- 
iog-desk  for  suppport.  '  Touch  not  my  prie-duu* 
exdaimed  she.  And  then  she  added : — *  Had  you 
as  much  fear  when  you  aided  Idademoiselle  Louise 
Benedictine  to  make  her  escape  ?'  And  as  I  made 
BO  reply — *  But  answer  me  then  I'  she  cried  in  a 
terrible  voice.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  losing 
my  senses;  which  being  perceived  by  her,  she 
hninediately  assumed  a  kinder  manner — *  Listen 
to  me,  and  answer  truly  my  interrogations.    Have 


you  spoken  of  this  affiur  to  any  person  whatso- 
ever  ?'  I  assured  her  that  I  had  not,  which  was 
the  truth.  *  Very  well !'  replied  fhe,  then  I  forbid 
your  speaking  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  whoso- 
ever they  may  be.  I  desire  that  this  affiur  should 
remain  unknown,  for  the  sake  equally  of  the 
convent's  reputation  and  the  interests  of  religion. 
The  least  indiscretion  on  your  part  will  draw  down 
my  highest  anger ;  in  the  meanwhile,  I  deliver 
you  up  to  that  of  Heaven.' 

'*  As  Madame  said  nothing  more  to  me  then,  I 
thought  she  had  nothing  further  to  add  I  made 
her  my  obeisance,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
she  recalled  me  and  said — 'Kneel  down;'  and 
when  I  had  done  so — *  I  repeat*  continued  she, 
'  that  I  do  not  judge  it  convenient  to  punish  you 
for  your  fault  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  it 
well  merits,  but  do  not  hope  that  it  will  escape 
condign  punishment.'  I  replied  that  I  was  ready 
to  do  whatsoever  she  should  command.  *  Well,* 
said  she,  *  in  order  that  I  may  punish  you  without 
its  being  known  to  be  on  account  of  Mademoiselle 
Louise  Benedictine,  I  order  you  on  the  Saturday 
of  every  week  to  commit  some  fault  contrary  to 
the  convent  rules,  that  I  may  be  furnished  with  a 
pretext.  Your  penitence  will  be,  to  go  down  into 
the  correction  from  the  end  of  matins  until  the 
commencement  of  mass,  which  you  must  hear 
kneeling  beneath  the  lamp.  Now  arise,  and  yoa 
may  withdraw.' 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Louise  Benedictine,  that 
Madame  has  still  been  very  good,  for  she  might 
have  written  to  our  holy  father,  who  would  have 
sentenced  me  to  die,  instead  of  going  once  a  week 
down  into  the  correction,  I  must  tell  you  frankly 
that  the  first  time  they  put  me  into  that  horrible 
prison,  I  had  a  mortal  terror  and  wept  the  whole 
time.  I  have  now  got  accustomed  to  it  by  de- 
grees ;%nd  I  pray  while  there  to  Heaven  and  to 
the  Holy  Virgin  to  protect  you.  If  you  are  happy 
with  Monsieur  your  cousin,  who  undoubtedly  is 
your  husband,  for  you  are  too  prudent  not  to  have 
been  married  to  him,  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret 
suffering  a  little  to  insure  your  happiness.  Our 
Savior  has  suffered  far  greater  agony  for  us. 

*'  That  which  causes  me  more  pain  than  going 
into  the  correction,  is  committing  the  fault  every 
Saturday  which  Madame  has  ordered  me  to  do. 
I  do  assure  you  that  it  causes  me  much  embarrass- 
ment When  I  first  began  I  made  pretence  of 
falling  asleep  at  matins,  but  the  sisters  at  last 
began  to  ask  me  wherefore  I  always  slept  on 
Saturdays  and  never  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  Now,  upon  that  day  I  either  leave  my 
chamber  in  disorder  of  burst  out  into  laughter 
during  the  collation.  I  did  not  imagine  it  was  so 
diffiult  to  do  evil,  and  I  pity  the  wicked  who  con- 
tinually practise  it.    Two  months  ago  I  had  for- 
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gotten  that  it  was  Saturday,  and  I  committed  no 
fault.  Madame  sent  for  me,  she  was  exceedingly 
angry,  and  sent  me  into  the  correction  as  usual, 
and  after  mass  I  returned  there  untQ  respers,  which 
I  heard  kneeling  under  the  lamp,  as  well  as  Com- 
plies and  Magnificat.  But  on  account  of  my  health , 
as  it  made  me  very  ill  to  remain  so  Jong  upon  my 
knees,  she  has  permitted  me  to  hear  them  in  my 
place. 

'*  I  perceive  that  I  hare  used  all  my  sheet  of 
paper  in  speaking  of  myself,  and  I  shall  never 
have  the  opportunity  of  sending  another.  I  could 
wish  however  to  tell  you  many  things  concerning 
the  sisters  and  the  convent.  You  would  not  know 
it  again  were  yon  to  return ;  it  would  appear  very 
dull  to  what  it  was  when  you  were  here.  Father 
Brantome,  who  was  so  good,  has  left  for  a  foreign 
country;  father  Cheuneviere  alone  remains,  of 
whom  I  would  not  wish  to  say  anjrthing  disre- 
spectful. The  greater  part  of  our  boarders  have 
also  left  us.  Another  of  them.  Mademoiselle 
Marie  de  Saulieo,  will  also  take  her  departure  to- 
morrow. When  1  discovered  that  she  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  you,  I  became  very  intimate  with 
her.  She  it  is  who  has  promised  me  to  take 
charge  of  this  letter,  to  find  out  where  you  are, 
and  forward  it  to  you.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention,  which  would  cause 
you  as  much  pain  as  it  does  me.  It  is  to  see  how 
greatly,  even  daily,  people  relax  in  religion.  Ma- 
dame, and  Madame  the  Superieure  go  almost  every 
day  to  Paris.  They  say  it  is  on  account  of  the 
convents  that  they  are  anxious  to  suppress ;  but 
convents  must  always  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  religion,  and  the  king  would  not 
desire  that  ours  should  be  suppressed,  which  was 
founded  by  the  mother  of  his  saintly  ancestor. 
As  for  myself,  I  cannot  imagine  otherwise  than 
that  I  shall  end  my  days  in  it.  Every  evening  I 
ask  this  grace  from  my  good  guardian  angei,  and 
I  have  a  secret  presentiment  that  it  will  be  granted 
me.  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  they  will  send 
some  other  sisters  of  our  order  to  us,  because  they 
say  we  are  too  rich.  They  may  send  as  many  as 
they  please,  no  one  will  ever  be  to  me  like  my 
dear  sister  Louise  Benedictine. 

"Adieu  receive  the  prayers  and  blessings  of 
your  sister,  who  truly  loves  you. 

Rose  de  la  Miserioorde. 

<*  N.  B.  Above  all  things  do  not  write  or  en- 
deavor to  see  me,  for  then  I  should  be  lost." 

The  lady  rejoined :— <*  In  that  letter  the  mind 
of  my  poor  Rose  fully  displays  itself  to  you ;  a 
touching  assemblage  of  sincere  devotion  and  lively 
friendship.  She  told  me  some  few  of  her  troubles, 
yet  made  as  light  of  them  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  my  feelings ;  at  the  same  time  she  concealed  I 
the  most  poignant    Ah !  it  was  not  in  that  hate- 1 


ful  dungeon  where  she  must  have  suffered  mcMt, 
but  in  the  cloister,  daring  the  hours  of  the  pro- 
menade, at  class,  in  fine  she  suffered  incessantly. 
You  have  no  conception.  Monsieur,  of  the  ma- 
lignity existing  among  some  forty  idle  nuns,  who 
have  but  a  very  narrow  circle  wherein  to  exercise 
it :  I  myself  know  full  well  how  many  soomf ol 
expressions  must  have  wounded  her  ear,  how 
many  injurious  suspicions  have  saddened  that  no- 
ble and  sensitive  heart. 

"  The  revolution  however  advanced  with  hasty 
strides,  France  was  open  to  all  those  whom  poli- 
tical or  religious  matters  had  banished  from  it 
My  husband  might  have  returned  thither  much 
sooner  than  he  did,  but  affiuis  of  importance  de- 
tained him  at  the  Hague.  We  did  not  return  be- 
fore the  autum  of  1791. 

'*  We  were  at  Valenciennes  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  I  read  in  the  public  papers  a  de- 
cree of  the  Assembly  which  immediately  suppress- 
ed several  religious  houses.  The  Abbey  of  Mau- 
buisson  was  among  the  number. 

"  I  hastened  my  departure  several  days ;  I  was 
impatient  to  see  once  more  my  dear  Rose,  and 
offer  her  in  that  world  in  which  she  was  about  to 
find  herself  alone,  the  succor  of  a  friendship  she 
had  so  dearly  purchased.  I  arrived  at  Paris  the 
12th  of  October ;  on  the  1 3th  I  was  at  Maubnisson. 

**  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  painful  feelings  I 
experienced  on  beholding  the  gates  of  that  clois- 
tered retreat,  closed  during  so  many  centuries, 
thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  enter ;  the  chapel 
devastated,  its  tombs  violated,  their  bones  pro- 
faned.  Alas !  a  still  a  sadder  spectacle  awaited  me. 

'*  As  I  inquired  of  every  person  I  met  what  had 
become  of  the  nuns,  the  reply  to  each  question 
was,  that  the  portress  could  alone  infoim  me. 
She  occupied  the  apartment  of  the  late  abbess,  and 
thither  I  ran  with  all  speed. 

*'  This  woman  recognized  me  immediately. 

"  •  What  has  become,'  said  I,  *  of  sister  Rose 
de  la  Misericords  r 

**  On  uttering  the  name  she  grew  pale,  trembled, 
lighted  a  taper,  and  sought  for  her  keys. 

"  *  In  the  name  of  Heaven,*  I  repeated, '  where 
is  sister  Rose  ?    Can  she  be  dead  .'* 

«<  <  Oh !  Madame— Madame,  come  instantly, 
quick — ^they  have  forgotten  her.' 

'* '  Forgotten !  but  where  r 

"  *  In  the  eorrection^  where  they  placed  her  on 
Sunday,  a  short  time  before  the  commissioners  of 
the  district  had  arrived.' 

**  *  Sunday !  and  to-day  is  Saturday  V 

**  To  raise  the  trap-door»  descend  the  stain  and 
throw  open  the  door,  was  but  the  affair  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  but,  oh  I  Monsieur,  what  a  horrible  sight 
met  our  gaze,  and  how  could  I  have  ever  survived 
it! 
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"  The  unhappy  girl  bad  perished  with  hunger, 
and  every  thing  around  testified  how  cruel  had 
been  her  agonies.  Her  veil  and  woollen  gar- 
ments were  torn  into  shreds,  her  crucifix  broken, 
and  she  was  extended  over  these  fragments.  I 
took  hold  of  her  round  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  raised  her  up  before  me,  stark  and  rigid,  as 
though  of  one  single  piece  of  framework.  Her 
right  hand  had  lacerated  her  bosom ;  her  white 
and  regular  teeth,  which  her  pain -contracted  lips 
disclosed,  were  buried  in  her  left  arm,  likewise 
bitten  in  several  places.  At  the  same  time  her 
motionless  eyes  widely  open,  appeared  to  stare 
me  in  the  face.  I  codd  not  longer  sustain  this 
horrible  collision  !  I  fell  to  the  ground  straining 
her  body  in  my  arms.  It  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy force  to  separate  us.  The  next  day,  when  I 
bad  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  my  husband 
arrived,  who  carried  me  from  the  spot. 

"Such,  Monsieur,  was  the  deplorable  event 
which  brings  me  hither  every  year  on  the  13th  of 
October.  I  come,  not  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my 
dearest  Rose  for  the  dreadful  death  I  caused  her : 
oh  no !  I  am  too  certain  that  amid  all  her  sufier- 
ings  there  neither  escaped  from  her  heart  or  lips  a 
single  malediction  against  me ;  but  I  come  to  these 
niins  to  pray  Heaven  may  unite  us  again  in  eter- 
nity. I  come  to  revisit  that  garden,  those  alleys, 
that  doister,  wherein  so  often  we  swore  an  eter- 
nal friendship,  where  so  repeatedly  we  promised 
one  another  to  bear  a  mutual  share  of  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  our  whole  lives :  unequal  parti- 
tion, in  which  the  fault  and  what  the  world  calls 
happiness  was  mine,  her's  innocence  and  a  most 
horrible  punisbment !" 

The  lady  had  just  finished  these  words  when 
her  carriage  was  announced.  After  she  had 
stepped  into  it :  **  Monsieur,**  said  she  to  me,  "  I 
am  sure  that  I  need  not  request  your  keeping  this 
history  secret,  and  my  name  especially  so,  at  least 
so  long  as  I  live." 

Intelligence  has  just  reached  me  that  Madame 
Looise  B^n^ctine  de  Simon  died  but  a  few  da3rs 
«n«.  J.  8.  M. 


HAIDEE. 

■■■  SHOBATIRO. 


Thk  artist  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  embody- 
ing 6yion*s  poetical  conception, 

•*  —  called  Haidee, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  the  western  Isles.** 

The  character  will  be  found  in  the  second,  third 

ttd  fourth  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan.**    The  hero  of 

the  poem  has  been  wrecked  on  •«  one  of  the  wild 

and  smaller  Cyclades,"  where  he  had  been  «  roll- 


ed on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea," 

and  where,  walking  ^ith  her  maid,  **  below  the 

clifi,  toward  sunset,**  Haidee  found 

**  Insensible — ^not  dead,  but  neaily  so — 

Don  Juan,  almost  famished,  and  half  drowned.'* 

Haidee  was  the  only  daughter 

*'  Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water.** 

"  A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth. 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth. 
Added  to  his  connexion  with  the  sea. 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 

Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

**  He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cjolades) 

A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt, 
And  there  he  lived  exceedin^y  at  ease ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt— 
A  sad  old  feDow  was  he,  if  you  please. 

But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  specious  building. 

Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

'*  He  had  an  only  daughter,  call*d  Haidee, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles ; 

Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she. 
Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles: 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 

Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 

How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn.** 

The  poor  girl  was  afraid  to  take  the  unfortunate 
stranger  to  the  house  of  her  father,  because 

"  He  would  hospitably  have  cured  the  stranger. 
And  sold  him  instantly,  when  out  of  danger ; 
And,  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  best 
To  place  him  in  [a]  cave  for  present  rest  s 
And  when  at  last  he  opened  his  black  eyes. 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest ; 
And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size, 
It  opened  half  the  turnpike  gates  to  Heaven.*' 

The  description  which  the  muse  of  the  poet  has 
given  of  this  beautiful  creation  of  his  fancy  is 
the  very  perfection  of  art  The  conception  is  fault- 
less ;  nothing  indeed  has  been  left  to  the  artist. 
The  form,  the  expression,  the  sentiment  are  before 
him ;  embodiment  is  all  that  is  left 

*'  Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold. 
That  sparkled  o*er  the  aubnm  of  her  hair, 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll*d 
In  braids  behind,  and  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mold. 
They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command. 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

'*  Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the^same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction,  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  fiom  its  mven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne'er  with  stich  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew ; 

*Tis  as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  leni^, 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 
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"  Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  let  sun ; 

Short  upper  lip-^^weet  lips  'that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such  ;  for  slie  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 
(A  race  of  mere  impostets»  when  all's  done — 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.) 

•  ••♦•« 

'*  Her  dress  was  many  color'd,  finely  spun ; 
Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face, 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 
Flash'd  on  hor  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking. 
Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking." 

For  many  days — not  weary  ones  to  her — did  she 

tend  him  in  that  cavern  by  the  sea. 

**  — »  and  stoop'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  diank  his  tcaice-drawn 
breath. 

And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 
Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd,  and  there 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying. 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stiriess  air." 

Day  after  day  did  she  watch  him,  till  renewed 

strength  revisited  his  limbs  and  health  his  cheeks, 

and  they  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  until 

*'  She  loved  and  was  beloved— she  adored. 
And  she  was  worshipped." 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  ihe  poem  for  the 
progress  of  their  love,  and  how,  in  course  of  time, 
the  father  came  home  suddenly  from  a  piratical 
cruise,  and  surprised  the  lovers 

**  Pillowed  cheek  to  cheek  in  loving  deep  ;** 
and  how  that,  in  despite  of  the  entreaties  of  bis 
daughter,  Juan 

"  Had  fidlen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through" 
by  the  myrmidons  of  the  old  Corsair,  and  how 

**  They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 
On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 
They  stowed  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches." 
But  Haidte— 

"  The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore, 
And  he  himself  o'ermascer'd  and  cut  down ; 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 
Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, — 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

"  A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lip's  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'er ; 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O'erchaiged  with  rain  i  her  summon'd  handmaids 
bore 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store. 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 
Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy." 


«« 


« 


For  days  did  she  lay  in  the  same  state,  **  un- 
chang'd,  though  chill,"  untH  she  at  length  awoke, 
but  not  as  sleepers  wake."* 

She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye. 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  knowing  why. 
And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat." 

She  heeded  not  the  attentions  of  her  handmaids, 

and  "  recognized  no  being  and  no  spot"    At  last 

music  was  thought  of,  and  an  old  harper  came, 

"  And  he  began  a  long,  low  island  eong 
Of  ancient  day?,  ere  tyraxmy  grew  strong. 

"  Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme. 

And  sung  of  love ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 
Her  recollection ;  on  her  flash'd  the  dream' 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  eall 
To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o'eiclouded  brain. 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

"  Short  solace,  vain  relief! — ^thought  came  too  quick. 
And  whirlM  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  aroee 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  paitxzysm  drew  toward  its  cloae ; 

Hers  was  a  phrensy  which  disdain'd  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

"  Yet  she  betiay'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  fiuher's  fiusei 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace  ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avail'd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  plaoe, 
N(x  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  forever. 

"  Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither'd  thus ;  at  last, 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  past ; 
And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes— 4he  beautiful,  the  black— 

Oh !  to  poesess  such  lustre— and  then  lack ! 

"  She  died,  but  not  alone ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin ; 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
BloSBom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

"  Thus  lived— thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  iimer  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth ;  her  days  and  pleasure  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell. 

"  That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  past  away ; 
None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there. 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  day ; 
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Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fiiir. 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 
What  was :  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's, 
Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

'*  But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 

Sighs  o'er  her  name ;  and  many  an  islander 

With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long : 
Valor  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her ; 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong — 
A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 

In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 

For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger." 
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THE   THREE    STUDENTS. 

A  8T0RT  or    MSTROPOLITAN  LIFE. 

BT  I.  ANDERSON  SMITH. 

CHAPTER   I. 

TR£  THEATRE — INTRODUCES  THE  THREE  STUDENTS. 

£  commence  oar  story  in  the 
Theatre— the  Theatre !  What 
a  host  of  associations  that 
word  calls  up !  How  much 
that  is  good,  how  much  that  is 
had  is  connected  with  it !  Here 
genius  is  crowned  with  the 
hrightest  laarels — ^here  vice 
breeds  out  contagion  to  the 
world.  Here  virtue,  innocence, 
and  beautj  go  hand  in  hand — 
here  sin  and  crime  look  on 
with  laughter !  That  the  thea- 
tre in  its  proper  state  can  be 
productive  of  great  good,  no 
one  will  for  a  moment  doubt,  but  that  it  is  in  such 
a  state  at  the  present  day,  we  do  most  positively 
deny.  Dramatic  exhibitions  were  originated  for 
religious  instruction,  and  were  made  to  subserve 
the  best  objects.  The  Theatre  can  be  made  a 
great  moral  agent,  but  until  it  is  purged  of  the 
pests  which  usually  infect  it,  until  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  profligate  females  are  alike  excluded 
from  its  walls,  and  until  performers  of  unsullied 
reputation  are  employed,  and  plays  devoid  of  vul- 
garity and  grossness  more  generally  enacted,  it 
never  will  exercise  a  healthy  or  beneficent  influ- 
ence on  society.  Perchance  to  many  this  lan- 
guage may  seem  a  trifle  too  harsh,  but  let  those 
^ho  know,  think  for  a  moment,  and  then  give 
thoir  candid  opinion.  We  would  gladly  see  this 
great  change  brought  about,  we  would  do  all  in 
oor  power  to  effect  it,  for  almost  since  our  "  bib 
^d  tucker^  days,  we  have  possessed  a  passionate 
«dor  for  the  drama,  and  its  representatives.  Well 
do  we  remember  lounging  about  the  doors  of  the 
Theatre,  endeavoring  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
heroes  who  had  the  night  before  worked  to  such 
^n  extensive  pitch  our  excitable  imagination. 
VOLUME  n.— 18. 


Well  do  we  remember  gazing  with  profound  ven- 
eration at  the  name  of  some  great  '*  star"  in  large 
letters  on  the  bills,  fairly  introducing  ourself  to 
their  acquaintance,  and  carrying  them  fondly  home 
in  our  **  mind*s  eye'*  to  dinner.  And  after  rehear- 
sal, with  what  anxiety  we  would  watch  the 
movements  of  the  different  actors  as  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  doorway  of  the  Theatre 
— first  gaze  anxiously  at  their  melancholy  look- 
ing boots,  then  survey  their  persons  upward  till 
at  last  we  arrived  at  the  misanthropic  scowl  on 
their  delightful  ph3rBiognomie8.  "  The  small  peo- 
ple" at  first  held  us  in  awe,  but  after  awhile  the 
gilt  wore  off,  and  we  had  only  a  sympathy  with 
the  "  stars"  of  the  establishment.  When  the  lead* 
ing  tragedian  of  the  theatre  would  appear  with 
bis  Coriolanus  strut,  and  "that's  him!"  would 
rise  in  our  throat,  what  visions  of  Napoleon  and 
Julius  Caesar  floated  through  our  brain  I  We 
might  have  continued  to  have  looked  upon  them 
with  the  same  sincere  adoration  bad  we  not  un- 
fortunately  got  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
check  taker,  thereby  getting  introduced  to  the 
door-keeper,  and  at  last  coming  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  great  tragedian  himself.  This  was 
a  proud  day — ^we  had  arrived  at  an  important 
crisis  in  our  life,  we  had  achieved  a  glorions  tri- 
umph, and  we  long  treasured  it  with  our  most 
sacred  memories ! 

Do  you  observe  that  tall,  well  dressed  young 
man,  sitting  a  couple  of  seats  from  the  stage  box, 
his  cane  gracefully  elevated  to  his  chin,  and  his 
head  moving  in  time  with  the  music  ?  You  would 
pick  him  from  an  hundred  in  the  theatre,  for  his 
bright  flashing  eye,  his  intellectual  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, and  his  gentlemanly  address.  He  is 
rather  pale,  but  his  well -shaped  mouth  and  nose, 
together  with  his  black  curly  locks,  make  him  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  what  is  generally  termed 
"handsome."  Although  he  is  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  there's  a  gentle  manliness  about 
his  whole  appearance  that  easily  distinguishes 
him  from  the  gambler  or  pickpocket,  who  now  * 
invariably  lead  off  with  the  fashions.  In  the 
same  box  with  him  are  two  genteelly  dressed 
young  men,  who  are  his  companions.  They  are 
intimate  friends  of  Clarence  Mervale, 

"Booth  plays  splendidly  to-night,  eh,  Cla- 
rence ?"  said  ^e  young  man  by  Mer vale's  side, 
who  by  the  way  was  rather  foppishly  dressed. 

"  I  have  seen  him  act  better,"  replied  Clarence, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  brushing  the  long  hair 
from  his  forehead. 

"  Probably  when  indisposed  ?  Ha !  ha !"  and 
the  young  man  laughed  with  great  gusto,  no 
doubt  with  the  idea  that  he  had  perpetrated  some- 
thing exceedingly  witty.  "  Who's  that  good  look- 
ing individual  with  the  silver  locks  opposite  us 
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chatting  so  familiarly  with  that  beautiful  woman, 
Clarence?"  said  Harry  Livingston  in  an  under- 
tone. 

*'Whal!  you  do  not  know  him!*'  responded 
Clarence,  somewhat  astonished. 
I  do  not,  positively.** 

Why  that's.  Greneral  Morris,  the  song  writer 
of  America  !** 

"  It  is  r 

*'  I  can  assure  you  it's  no  other.  And  a  right 
merry  good  hearted  fellow  he  is  too.  On  his  left 
sits  Willis,  one  of  the  finest  poets  in  the  land — 
and  just  back  of  the  General  you  will  observe  the 
author  of  '*  Fanny,**  Fitz  Green  Halleck,  whom 
we  left  an  hour  ago  at  Windusf  s." 

"  He's  a  very  ordinary  looking  man." 

"  I  think  so  myself.** 

*<  He*8  the  last  I  should  ever  take  for  a  poet. 
'Pon  honor  he  looks  more  like  a  bank  president." 

**  I  take  it  he's  president  of  rather  an  extensive 
banking  establishment  if  Aster's  funds  go  for  any 
thing.  It's  well  he  got  in  with  the  old  chap,  for 
the  days  of  the  "  croakers"  are  past. 

At  that  moment  the  curtain  rang  up  for  the 
dance. 

'*  By  Jove,  she's  a  charming  creature,  Clarence !" 
exclaimed  Harry,  as  Viola  Linton  bounded  upon 
the  stage — **  Gods !  I'd  give  my  life  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  such  loveliness  ?  With  what  exquisite 
grace  she  trips  along — the  very  poetry  of  mo- 
tion!" 

"  She  does  indeed  dance  beautifully,"  responded 
Clarence,  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  stage. 

"  I  envy  you,  by  heaven !  I  envy  you,  Cla- 
rence !" 

**  Pooh,  pooh,  man,  you  are  foolish." 

"  Foolish !  about  such  a  divinity,  such  loveli- 
ness !" 

**  I  will  begin  to  think  you  are  in  love  with  her 
already,"  said  Clarence,  laughing. 

"  Ah !  she  sees  you,  Clarence.  Look  there, 
she  smiles.  Vd  give  a  fortune  to  be  in  your  shoes 
my  boy." 

"Be  careful  how  you  speak,"  replied  Clarence, 
in  a  low  voice,  **  you  may  be  overheard." 

The  termination  of  the  dance,  however,  cooled 
down  somewhat  the  enthusiasm  of  Harry  Living- 
ston, though  he  did  not  forget  very  soon  the  scene 
that  had  just  passed  before  him. 

Viola !  how  little  did  they  know  the  feelings, 
ths  thoughts  that  were  crowding  upon  thy  mind, 
when  receiving  the  plaudits,  the  smiles,  the  ap- 
probation of  that  great  auditory.  Thy  face  so 
radiant  with  beauty  and  cheerfulness,  hides  only 
the  soirow  corroding  thy  young  heart.  Poor 
girl !  thou  art  not  happy ! 

*<  Come,  Clarence,  let  us  go,  and  vote  the  farce 


a  bore,"  said  Livingston,  rising  from  his  seat. 
"  I  could  see  her  dance  all  night — but  it's  perfect 
torture  to  witness  these  sticks  of  actors.  Come, 
let's  go." 

"  As  you  please,  Pm  ready." 

'*  Come,  Bob,"  said  Livingston,  addressing  the 
young  man  by  his  side,  '*  we  are  going  to  give 
friend  Florence  a  call,  and  taste  the  quality  of  his 
oysters." 

They  said  but  very  little  after  leaving  the  thea- 
tre, save  now  and  then,  Livingston  would  make 
some  complimentary  allusion  to  Viola. 

"  Let's  step  in  and  take  something,"  said  Cla- 
rence, as  they  were  passing  a  fashionably  fitted 
up  bar-room,  a  few  doors  from  Broadway. 

'*  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  small  sized  drink," 
replied  Livingston.  "  You  know  I  always  make 
it  a  point  never  to  refuse  a  good  ofier,"  and  he 
placed  his  right  hand  very  s^ectionately  on  the 
shoulder  of  Mervale. 

*'  That's  my  weak  side  too,"  said  the  individual 
addressed  as  Bob.  '*  Singular  coincidence !  He  ! 
he !  he  !"^ 

Clarence  opened  the  door  and  led  the  way  to  a 
little  table  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bar-room. 
There  were  some  twenty  other  tables  in  the  room, 
and  the  most  of  them  were  surrounded  by  young 
and  middle  aged  men,  chatting,  drinking,  and 
smoking  furiously.  They  had  hardly  seated 
themselves,  before  an  old  man,  decorated  with  a 
mysterious  frock  coat  popped  out  of  a  small  room, 
or  rather  a  closet,  (the  bar)  and  was  by  the  table 
in  a  twinkling  to  inquire  what  they  **  would 
have."  As  he  is  a  somewhat  popular  personage 
<«  about  town,"  we  will  endeavor  to  describe  him. 
"The  Major,"  the  cognomen  he  rejoices  in,  is 
about  five  feet,  one  inch,  and  three  quarters  high, 
probably  five  feet  two  inches,  has  a  shrewd  ex- 
pression  in  his  face,  a  smile  always  playing  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye ;  he  has  an  abundant  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
in  fact  he  is  "the  life  and  soul"  of  the  place 
where  he  officiates,  although  his  locks  are  silvered 
o'er  by  the  hand  of  time.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
yet  we  will  not  relate  it  as  a  positive  fact,  that 
"  the  Major"  can  sing  like  a  nightingale  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  evening,  and  that  his  particu- 
lar favorites  are  **  the  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
and  the  *'  Maid  I  left  behind  me."  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  we  will  not  question  the  vocal 
abilities  of  '*  the  Major,"  knowing  him  to  be  a 
"jolly  good  fellow,"  and  as  one  of  his  friends  a 
short  time  since  remarked,  "  a  perfect  trump." 

We  do  not  think  we  shall  find  a  more  fitting 
opportunity  than  the  present  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  Harry  Livingston,  and  his 
boon  companion,  Robert  Maylie,  therefore  we  will 
embnce  it.    Harry  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
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fawhion,  and  rather  on  the  flashy  order.  He  was 
about  the  same  bight  as  Menrale,  but  altogether 
of  a  different  appearance.  There  was  something 
pleasing,  winning,  about  Mervaie — liringston 
was  just  the  reverse.  There  was  something  re- 
pulsive in  the  expression  of  his  face,  his  cheeks 
were  sallow,  his  mouth  laige,  his  teeth  irregular — 
and  his  forehead  narrow  and  receding.  He  was, 
however,  most  fluent  in  his  speech,  and  would 
often  prove  interesting  in  conversation.  Although 
he  was  not  a  man  that  we  would  make  a  friend, 
there  was  something  about  him  that  seemed  to  take 
admirably  with  the  softer  sex.  Indeed  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  with  some  of  them  he 
was  quite  a  favorite.  They  considered  him  witty, 
gallant,  and  sociable,  and  therefore  cultivated  his 
acquaintance,  and  permitted  his  attentions.  With 
such  opportunities,  Harry  Livingston  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  let  them  go  by  unimproved. 
He  had  long  been  celebrated  but  as  a  rou^ — but 
the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  libertanism, 
only  served,  it  would  seem,  to  make  him  more 
popular  with  the  choice  circles.  Maylie  was 
dressed  similar  to  Livingston,  though  upon  the 
whole  we  think  he  made  a  more  genteel  appear- 
ance. He  waa  about  two  and  twenty,  yet  con- 
stant dissipation  made  him  look  much  older. 
They  were  both  medical  students. 

••  Well,  to-morrow  then,  you  will  introduce  me 
to  the  fair  Viola,"  said  Livingston,  sitting  bis 
tombler  on  the  table  after  drinking  its  contents 
with  great  satisfaction.  *<  By  all  that's  beautiful 
I  could  love  her  till  the  world  acquiesced  with 
Father  Miller's  prophecy  and  came  to  an  end !" 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  have  that  exquisite 
pleasure— some  other  people  might  object  !**  re- 
plied Maylie,  laughing. 

*'  Since  you  are  so  desirous  of  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Linton,  I  will  give  it  you,"  said  Menrale, 
his  piercing  gaze  fixed  upon  Livingston,  '*But 
mind,  she's  a  virtuous  girl,  and  must  be  respect- 
ed." 

"  She  shall  be,  Clarence ;  but  a  virtuous  girl  * 
Ha !  ha  I  that's  exceedingly  funny !" 

**  By  your  manner,  Livingston,"  replied  Mer- 
vaie, his  dark  eyes  flashing  fire,  '*  I  should  think 
that  you  imagined  that  I  was  jesting." 

••  No,  no,  Clarence,  but  a  virtuous  girl,  really 
— I  don't  believe  there's  one  on  the  stage," 

**  I  know  there  are — ^as  many  pure  and  good  as 
there  are  off  of  it !"   replied  Mervaie  indignant- 

"  Pshaw !  Clarence,"  said  Livingston,  a  little 
frightened  by  his  earnest  manner,  *<  you  know 
my  old  failing — argument." 

**  I  would  advise  you  then,  never  to  make  such 
sweeping  charges— you  may  one  day  get  yourself 
into  difficulty  by  the  operation." 


"  I  know  you  would  plead  the  same  of  a  pretty 
woman,  virtuous  or  not,  so  — " 

"  Excuse  me,  Harry,  but  you  are  saying  more 
than  I  think  you  mean." 

'*  What !"  ejaculated  Livingston,  who  had  by 
this  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  glasses 
of  extraordinary  good  liquor. 

**  He's  thinking  of  the  pretty  seamstress  that 
lives  in street,"  said  Maylie,  laughing. 

Those  words  I  they  sounded  like  a  funeral 
knell  in  Livingston's  ears.  The  liquor  for  a  mo- 
ment left  him,  and  he  looked  the  picture  of  de- 
spair. His  cheeks  turned  pale  and  livid,  his  lips 
were  coloriess,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled  with 
emotion. 

"  Why,  Hany,  you  seem  agitated,"  said  Cla- 
rence, eyeing  him  with  wonder.  '*  What's  the 
matter,  speak !" 

*'  Ohi  nothing— 't  was  but  a  passing  pain — ^my 
head  feels  strange — ^there,  there,  'tis  better  now !" 
and  as  he  spoke  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
and  with  a  savage  laugh  poured  the  contents  down 
his  throat. 

"Bring  us  some  more  liquor,  if  you  please. 
Major,"  said  Clarence,  giving  the  old  gentleman  a 
good-natured  smile. 

The  liquor  was  brought  and  almost  as  soon 
drank. 

'<  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I  one  drink  round.  Major,"  ex- 
claimed Livingston,  **  and  you  are  to  join  us." 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  gentlemen,"  re- 
plied the  Major,  setting  the  liquor  upon  the  table. 
*'  Now,  here's  your  healths,  and  a  safe  arrival 
home." 

"  Yes — ^y-y-es — a  ar-safe  ar-arrival  ho-home !" 
said  Clarence,  staggering  toward  the  bar. 

"  You  are  having  a  merry  time  of  it  while  it 
lasts,  young  gentlemen,"  thought  the  Major,  as 
he  stepped  behind  the  bar  to  receive  his  money. 
"  Now,"  said  the  old  man,  showing  them  out  the 
door,  *'  go  straight  ahead,  till  yon  come  to  the 
comer,  and  then  turn  to  your  right — Good  night !'» 
and  he  left  them  for  his  more  sober  customers. 

"6-go  good  n-ni-ight!"  responded  the  trio, 
and  they  found  themselves  endeavoring  to  elevate 
their  anatomies  on  somebody's  stoop,  instead  of 
going  as  directed,  *<  straight  ahead." 

'*  I  say,  Harry,  thi-th-this  is  a  d  d-ev-ilish  dark 

night." 

•*  Old  fellow,  you  are  d-d-ru-drunk,"  replied 
Harr}%  and  at  the  same  time  quietly  pulled  May- 
lie's  hat  over  his  eyes. 

**Le-let'8  p-p-part  be-here,"  said  Clarence, 
after  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  comer. 
"We  w-wi-will  s-s-see  each  other  to-to-morrow." 
With  this  the  trio  shook  hands  very  affectionately 
and  bade  each  other  adieu  for  the  evening. 

Livingston  and  Maylie  entered  the  first  bar- 
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room  they  met,  there  to  spend  the  nig^ht  in  drank- 
enness,  while  Clarence  endeavored  to  the  best  ot 
his  ability  to  reach  his  home.  He  would  first  go 
up  one  street,  and  then  down  another,  and  so  he 
kept  on  for  an  honr  at  least,  getting  farther  away 
from  where  he  wanted  to  go  nntil  he  sank  weak 
and  exhausted  upon  the  steps  of  a  laiige  brick 
building.  The  liquor  he  had  drank  was  now 
working  upon  him — ^he  was  almost  stupified. 
About  bis  person  he  had  in  money  and  checks  up- 
ward of  two  thousand  dollars.  He  had  also  a 
splendid  gold  watch,  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  and 
breast  pin.  He  had  never  been  in  such  a  state 
before — it  was  his  first  spree  J 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  passed  by  before  he  felt 
a  gentle  touch  upon  his  shoulder,  and  on  looking 
up,  which  he  did  with  considerable  difficulty — he 
discovered  a  well  dressed  female  before  him,  who 
by  her  actions  seemed  to  invite  him  to  follow  her. 
There  was  not  that  wild  brazen  stare  in  her  eyes, 
so  common  to  females  who  haunt  the  streets  at 
such  hours,  but  on  the  contrary  there  was  a  gentle 
meekness  pervading  every  action,  and  her  voice 
so  low  and  sweet,  it  almost  roused  him  from  his 
drunkenness. 

*'  Come  home  with  me,"  she  said,  taking  his 
arm,  "  I  will  protect  you  from  all  harm,"  and  as 
she  spoke  she  assisted  him  to  rise.  He  had  no 
power  over  himself — ^he  had  fairly  lost  all  sense 
of  reason.  A  strange  impulse  urged  him  on — 
what  it  was  he  could  not  tell  or  define.  At  last 
the  female  stopped  in  front  of  a  brick  house  in 

street,  a  few  doors  from  Broadway,  and  it 

was  with  great  difficulty  she  managed  to  get  him 
inside.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  a  splendidly  fur- 
nished apartment,  the  very  air  of  which  breathed 
of  luxury.  Elegant  mirrors  were  at  each  end  of 
the  apartment,  the  walls  were  covered  with  beau- 
tiful oil  paintings,  and  the  carpet  upon  the  floor 
was  of  the  most  costly  description.  Everything 
was  arranged  with  great  neatness,  and  it  could 
easily  be  seen  that  the  person  who  occupied  it 
was  one  of  considerable  taste.  Clarence  hardly 
reached  the  room,  however,  before  he  fell  insen- 
sibly  upon  the  sofa.  The  unknown  female  watch- 
ed him  in  his  slumber  with  great  interest,  brushed 
his  clothes,  took  his  watch  and  pocket  book,  and 
carefully  put  them  away. 

She  was  pale,  very  pale,  but  oh !  how  beauti- 
ful !  Her  long  dark  hair  fell  in  ringlets  upon  her 
shoulders,  which  were  white  as  alabaster.  The 
fine  voluptuous  outline  of  her  figure,  betokened 
the  maturity  of  womanly  beauty.  Her  mouth 
was  small,  her  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and 
her  lips  always  shone  with  a  sweet  smile.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  dark — ^there  was  a  world  of 
poetry  in  their  liquid  depths — could  you  translate 
ts  meaning.    A  light  pink  scarf  was  disposed 


around  her  bosom,  and  her  dress,  which  was  of 
black  silk,  was  arranged  with  much  neatness 
about  her  person.  There  were  no  chains  or 
trinkets  hanging  about  her  neck,  and  save  a  plain 
gold  ring  on  the  second  finger  of  her  left  band  she 
had  no  other  jewelry  about  her. 

How  patiently  did  she  watch  through  the  long 
dark  hours  of  the  night  his  every  motion.  Her 
eyes  seemed  riveted  upon  his  face,  and  when 
morning  at  last  arrived,  we  could  almost  fancy  a 
sbade  of  sorrow  stole  over  her  lovely  counten- 
ance. 

That  night !  It  had  been  a  life  time  to  Clarence. 
He  had  seen  and  heard  more  of  himself  than  he 
ever  knew  before.  He  had  read  his  own  heart 
during  those  few  hours  of  slumber — ^he  felt  that 
his  inclination  to  leave  virtue  and  cling  to  vice 
was  growing  upon  him,  he  saw  the  downward 
path  of  the  libertine,  drunkard,  and  debauchee, 
and  he  awoke  from  his  dream  with  a  shudder. 

Imagine  his  surprise  and  astonishment  on  start- 
ing up  at  beholding  the  beautiful  face  of  the  un- 
known female  bending  over  him  and  almost  touch* 
ing  his. 

"  Whafs  this  ?  where  am  I  >"  said  Clarence, 
gazing  wildly  about  the  apartment — **  I  thought  I 
was  at  home — in  my  room  !"  and  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  lovely  form  before  him  he  seemed  more 
bewildered  than  ever. 

"  No  doubt  you  are  somewhat  surprised,**  she 
replied  in  a  rich  musical  voice — "  If  you  remem- 
ber last  night ** 

"  Last  night !"  repeated  Clarence,  interrupting 
her,  **  I  do  recollect  it,  and  you  are  the  means  of 
my  being  here  ?" 

**  I  am — I  found  you  resting  upon  a  stoop  un- 
able to  move  one  way  or  the  other  with  safety— 
I  assisted  you  to  my  room,  and  — " 

**  You  have  a  thousand  thanks,"  said  Clarence, 
again  interrupting  her,  **  I  know  not  where  I 
might  have  been  but  for  your  kindness." 

'*  Pshaw !  no  thanks.  I  wish  no  praise  for 
doing  right." 

"  A  noble  creature !"  thought  Clarence  to  him- 
self, "  and  can  she  be — no,  no,  I  will  not  think 
it."  "  It's  now  most  time,"  said  he,  as  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  watch-pocket.  "What,  my  watch 
gone!  I  might  have  expected  it — served  me 
right !" 

"  Not  so  hasty,"  replied  the  unknown  beauty, 
going  to  her  drawer,  "here's  your  watch  and 
pocket-book  both," — and  so  saying  she  handed 
them  as  she  found  them,  back  to  him. 

"  For  this  noble  conduct  to  a  stranger,  please 
accept  — ."  As  he  spoke  he  handed  her  two  one 
hundred  dollar  bills,  but  she  interrupted  him,  and 
would  not  accept  them. 

"  Think  you  so  little  of  me  as  to  offer  remune- 
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ntioa  for  the  slight  serrice  I  have  rendered  yoa  ?" 
she  said  blushing  deeply. 

"  This  kindness  to  me," 

«  Pshaw !  It  might  have  been  my  brother/'  she 
remarked. 

*' You  have  a  brother,  then  r'  asked  Clarence, 
anxiously. 

**  I  have,"  she  replied  in  an  altered  tone,  "  bat 
alas !  he's  no  brother  to  me  now." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  Clarence,  almost  forgetting 
himself. 

"  I  have  been ** 


«< 


Wronged,-deceived,"  said  Clarence,  interrupt- 
ing her — **  I  see  it  all.  He,  they  have  all  deserted 
you." 

She  could  not  speak— the  tears  seemed  ready 
to  gush  from  her  soft  dark  eyes. 

"  He  that  has  injured  thee,  I  will  slay  him  !" 
exclaimed  Clarence,  suddenly  starting  up-— *<  His 
blood  shall  wash  out  the  stain  !^ 

**  Oh,  no,  no,"  was  all  she  could  utter.  She 
wept  bitterly. 

"  Poor  girl !"  thought  Clarence,  "  she  has  been 
deeply  wronged."  '*  But  could  you  not  tell  me 
the  name  of  him  who  has  thus  forgotten  and  left 
thee  upon  the  world  V* 

**  I  can.not,  I  dare  not  tell  you,"  she  murmured. 

*<  Wha  t  matters  now  ?" 

*'  I  laved  him  once  I" 

That  voice!  What  unutterable  despair  was 
expressed  in  those  few  words.  Oh  God  \  that 
one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  should  have  fallen ! 
Abandoned !  ruined !  but  loving,  trusting  woman 
still! 

**  Speak,  and  ibis  instant  I'll  avenge  thy 
wrongs!" 

'*  No,  no,  no.  I  should  not  have  spoken  of 
him ;  there,  I'm  better  now.  Let  ns  change  the 
theme !" 

They  spake  no  more  until  Clarence  arose  to 

go- 
*'  With  your  permission,  I  will  see  you  again," 

said  Clarence,  going  toward  the  door. 

*'  And  will  you  not  come  soon  ?"  half  whis- 
pered the  girl,  laying  her  small  and  beautifully 
formed  hand  in  his. 

'<  I  will,"  replied  Clarence,  **  and  may  God  bless 
you  until  we  meet  again !"  A  tear  started  in  his 
eye,  but  in  a  moment  more  he  had  left  the 
house. 

The  young  girl  listened  with  eagerness  to  his 
retiring  footsteps,  and  on  ascending  the  staircase 
to  her  room  she  opened  the  window,  and  looked 
forth  into  the  street,  but  he  had  disappeared.  His 
were  the  first  kind  words  she  had  heard  since  she 
had  fallen  from  honor's  bright  and  holy  path. 
He  had  woven  a  magic  spell  around  her — she 
loved  him ! 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    CHAMBER    OF    DEATH DEATH THOUGHTS 

THEREON — ^THE    DYING    GIRL'S    FORGIVENESS — 
HER    FATHER'S   CURSE — ^THE    BOQUET   OF    WILD 

FLOWERS — UNEXPECTED    ARRIVAL STRUGGLE 

BETWEEN  THE    OLD    MAN    AND   THE  SEDUCER — 
LIFE'S  LAST  PAGE  IS  TURNED. 

Come  with  us  now,  reader,  to  the  chamber  of 
death !    'Tis  a  sad  thought  that  we  must  one  day 
die — perhaps  to-morrow.  Death!  To  leave  friends 
and  all  earthly  ties,  to  leave  our  bright  and  happy 
firesides  for  the  shroud,  and  the  narrow  home  of 
the  cold  damp  grave— our  bodies  to  decay,  our 
souls  to  go,  we  know  not  whither !    We  have 
seen  the  hero  die  with  the  laurel  wreath  upon  his 
brow — ^we  have  seen  the  patriot,  the  statesman, 
crowned  with  honor;  the  scholar  who  had  ascen- 
ded the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder  of  Fame ;  the 
aged,  the  murderer  suffering  the  agonies  of  expir- 
ing torture ;  the  suicide,  ail,  all  die — but  far  the 
saddest  sight,  is  to  see  the  young,  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  leave  us   for  the  spirit  land,  when 
earth's  fairest  visions  are  dawning  upon  them. 
To  see  the  glow  of  youth  fade  from  the  cheek 
day  by  day;  to  know  the  canker  is  knawing 
within,  to  know  there  is  no  human  aid  to  stay  its 
progress — ^no  help,  no  hope !    The  refulgent  rays 
of  the  sun-beam  upon  us ;  the  sky  looks  bright 
and  beautiful ; — ^but  let  us  leave  this  noise  and 
bustle,  and  enter  the  mansion  of  death.    How 
still  all  seems,  as  we  ascend  the  narrow  stairs 
leading  to  the  dying  girl's  room.    Not  a  word, 
not  a  sound !    There,  hark  1    A  groan ;  another, 
another,  and  another.    The  old  man  is  kneeling 
by  the  bedside  of  his  d3dng  daughter.    The  big, 
hot  tears  are  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and  with 
what  agony  he  clasps  his  hands.    Is  he  praying  ? 
No !  he  is  calling  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  the 
head  of  the  seducer,  the  murderer  of  his  child  I 

The  room  is  small  and  meanly  furnished.  Po- 
verty stares  you  in  the  face  as  you  cross  the  door- 
way. The  only  object  noticeable  is  a  boquet  of 
wild  flowers  upon  the  mantel.  They  alas!  are 
withering,  their  sweetest  perfume  is  passing  away. 
But  hark !  was  not  that  a  sigh,  a  whisper  f 

"  Father !" 

**  What  wouldst  thou,  my  child, — speak  ?" 

«  That  boquet ;  the,  the  flowers." 

**  There,  there,  dearest;  how  sweet,  how  beau- 
tiful !" 

**  He  used  to  bring  me — ** 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  child,  thy  father's  curse  is 
upon  him." 

"  Oh  do,  do  not  speak  so  father,"  the  dying 
girl  half  murmured.    *'  I'll  leave  you  soon,  and 
oh  how  happy  I  will  be  to  know  that  you  have 
orgiven  him,  freely,  truly." 
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Foigive  bim,  never!  you  do  not  mean  it, 
Clara,  you  do  not  mean  it !  No,  no,  no !"  and 
the  old  man  bowed  bis  bead  and  wept. 

"Yes,  falber,  I  forgive  bim,  freely  forgive 
him!" 

*'  What !  be  who  has  murdered  your  peace  and 
happiness — robbed  tbee  of  life,  nay,  what's  more 
than  life — ^bonor !  No,  no,  my  child,  you  do  not 
mean  it !" 

<•  There's  another  and  a  better  land  than  this, 
there's  a  God  who  looks  with  compassion  upon 
the  meanest  of  our  race !" 
"  Clara,  my  child  !" 

"  There,  there,  speak  no  more  about  it  father — 
come  near  me — your  hand — ^tbere^o  you  not 
hear  that  sweet  music — a  thousand  voices  joined 
in  happy  unison — there,  you  hear  it  now,  father 
— ^how  soft,  bow  sweet,  how  beautiful !" 
The  old  man  wept. 

<«  Metbinks  I  hear  my  name,  father ;  ibere  are 
angels,  bright  angels  up  in  heaven,  calling  me  to 
happiness— rm  going,  I'm  going,  father,  to  my 
happy  home— come  closer,  let  me  kiss  you,  good 
bye— there,  they  are  waiting  for  me ;  I  go — Fare- 
well !"  Ob,  bow  calm  and  beautiful  looked  that 
JBce  as  she  sank  to  her  last  repose.  The  wild 
flowers  fell  from  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  and 
with  her  gentle  spirit  passed  away  their  sweet 
perfume !  Old  man,  weep  not,  she's  gone  to  a 
brighter  and  better  home,  her  soul  is  now  in  hea- 
ven! 

Clara  Morton,  poor  girl!  thy  story  is  soon  told. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  the 
watchful  guidance  of  a  mother.  Thrown  upon 
the  world,  she  soon  became  the  victim  of  one 
whom  she  loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  angel, 
but  who  in  return,  looked  upon  her  as  a  toy,  a 
ph&ything!  She  was  a  lovely  creature,  admired 
by  all  who  knew  her.  In  an  evil  hour  the  tempter 
found  her — she  trusted,  and  fell !  But  she  is  gone 
now,  her  spirit  has  reached  the  better  land. 

**  Dead !  no,  she  sleeps— she  would  not  leave 
her  old  father  alone — speak,  Clara,  speak,  my 
lost,  my  own  true  child !"  and  as  he  spake  be 
raised  her  in  his  arms.  "  She  smiles,  the  smile 
that  used  to  welcome  me  so  often.  No,  no— she 
is  not  dead — are  you,  Clara  ?*'  The  old  man  kiss- 
ed her  clay-cold  lips.  **  There,  you  want  sleep . 
I  will  not  wake  you."  Reason  had  left  him,  and 
he  was  now  almost  a  madman.  Ha !  a  footstep 
approaches — ^wbo  can  it  be  ?  The  door  opens — 
'tis  Harry  Livingston,  the  perspiration  rolling 
down  bis  cheeks,  and  his  clothes  all  disordered 
and  soiled  ! 

**  Where  is  she  V*  be  exclaimed,  hardly  know- 
ing where  b^  was.    "  I  have  bad  a  fearful  dream, 
I  must  see  her,  quick,  quick,  where  is  she  ?" 
"Back,  villain,  back !"  said  the  old  man,  dart- 


ing a  furious  glance  at  him,  "  approach  that  bed, 
and  you  die  upon  the  spot." 

"  Thank  heaven,  I've  found  her  then,"  exclaim- 
ed Livingston,  leaping  toward  the  bed,  but  ere  be 
reached  it  the  old  man's  hands  were  twisted  tightly 
in  his  neckcloth. 
"  Let  go  your  bold,  old  man,  let  go  your  hold, 

or  by  all  the  fiends " 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha !  not  another  word,  you  will 
speak  when  I  want  you  to !"  and  so  saying,  the 
old  man  twisted  the  neckerchief  tighter  round  his 
throat. 

With  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  Livingston  aftnick 
bim  a  blow  in  the  forehead — the  old  man  reeled 
and  fell — but  Livingston  went  with  bim.  For 
sometime  they  grappled  together  on  the  floor ;  the 
old  man's  grasp  grew  tighter  every  moment. 
Livingston  waa  black  in  the  face,  his  eyes  seemed 
as  if  they  would  start  in  their  sockets.  The  time 
of  one  had  come. 

"  Thou  bast  murdered  my  daughter — the  father 
shall  murder  the  seducer !"  shouted  the  old  man. 
"  For  God's  sake,  unloose  your  bdd,  I  repent; 
I  will  be  your  slave ;  I'll  atone  for  every  wrong  .*" 
cried  Livingston,  the  perspiration  starting  in  huge 
drops  upon  bis  forehead. 

'Tis  now  too  late,  you  must  die  !" 
Spare  me,  m-er-c-y !"  half  whispered  Living- 
ston ;  be  bad  fainted. 

'*  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  shouted  the  old  man,  rising 
partly  from  the  floor,  "  Clara,  thou  art  avenged ; 
ba!  ha!  ha!"  and  be  fell  back  senseless^  a  stream 
of  blood  spirting  from  bis  mouth  and  nostrils. 

What  a  picture !  There  lay  the  beautiful  Clara, 
beautiful  even  in  death,  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
her  lifeless  corpse,  lay  upon  the  floor,  her  seducer, 
her  betrayer — Harry  Livingston,  whom  she  loved 
with  her  last  breath.  He  bad  swooned,  and  by 
bis  side  lay  William  Morton,  dead ! 

They  buried  Clara  and  the  wild  flowers  toge- 
ther, in  the  same  coffin.  They  took  her  away 
from  the  city's  noise,  and  laid  her  beside  her  mo- 
ther's grave,  in  the  free  and  open  country.  The 
old  man,  too,  sleeps  beside  them  in  the  quiet  of 
that  country  cburcb3rard — ^Rest  in  peace.  Mother, 
Father,  Daughter  I 

CHAPTER  m. 

THE  NON- ARRIVAL  OF  LIVIM08T0M — CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN  CLARENCE  AND  MATUE — THE  WALK 
— BROADWAT — THE  PRETTY  FOOT — VIOLA  UN- 
TON — MEETING  ON  THE  BATTERT. 

"  Its  very  strange  that  Harry  don't  come,"  said 
Robert  Maylie  to  Clarence,  on  the  afternoon  fol- 
lowing the  events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter. 
"  He  promised  to  be  here  at  two,  and  it  is  now 
quarter  past  three.    Shall  we  wait  for  bim  ?" 
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"  There's  not  much  nee  in  that  now.  Boh/*  re- 
plied Clarence.  "  He  seldom  keeps  an  appoint- 
ment." 

"  Unless  it  he  with  a  pretty  woman." 

"  Then  I  do  not  believe  he  is  punctual  in  his 
promises," 

"  I  don't  know,  Clarence,  he  thinks  too  much 
of  a  pretty  face,  to  disappoint  its  possessor.  You 
know  he's  a  sad  ro^e  with  the  tender  sex.  1 
pity  the  girl  that  falls  in  his  way.  There's  no  hope 
for  her;  she  must  yield.  The  pretty  milliner  for 
instance  P* 

The  pretty  milliner  ?» 

Yes,  the  pretty  milliner.  The  boys  all  thought 
that  he  would  find  his  match  with  her— but  he 
triamphed." 

"Triumphed?**  said Merrale, sternly. 

'*  Yes,  he  seduced  her.  Gods,  I  never  felt  so 
sorry  in  my  life  for  any  g^rl,  as  I  did  for  her. 
Young,  pretty,  and  confiding— just  the  one  for 
such  a  man  as  Livingston  to  ruin." 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?"  asked  Mervale,  his  dark 
eyes  bent  upon  him. 

"  Yes,  I  was  introduced  to  her  by  Liringston — 
but  I  have  not  seen  her  now  in  idmost  an  age. 
Harry  met  her  one  night  in  Broome  street,  carry- 
ing  home  some  work,  when  he  accosted  her  in  his 
usual  a&ble  manner.  She  took  no  notice  of  him, 
but  ran  ahead  like  a  frightened  deer — he  followed 
in  hot  pursuit ;  at  last  growing  wearied  she  stop- 
ped; when  he  again  approached  her,  and  was 
again  repulsed." 

"  And  did  he  still  persist  r 

"  Certainly.  Why,  what  would  you  have  him 
do,  when  a  pretty  girl  was  in  the  case  ?  Back 
oot  ?  No,  no,  Harry  Livingston  was  not  the  man 
to  do  that.  He  spoke  to  her,  told  her  not  to  be 
frightened,  and  that  his  intentions  were  honora- 
ble." 

"  Honorable !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  Mervale. 

"  She  at  last  became  a  little  more  sociable,  and 
walked  by  his  side." 

"  Do  you  think  she  was  a  girl  of  proper  cha- 
racter?" inquired  Mervale,  somewhat  interested 
in  his  friend's  story. 

"  'Pon  honor,  I  do  not  think  there  was  at  that 
time  a  more  virtuous  girl  in  New  York.  Young, 
you  know,  with  the  warm  blood  tingling  in  her 
veins,  just  from  the  country,  and  unsophisticated." 

*•  Unsophisticated  r* 

**  As  innocent  as  a  lamb." 

**  Well,  your  story,"  said  Mervale  impatiently. 

**  Livingston,  yon  know,  is  a  pretty  good  scho- 
lar." 

•'  Yes." 

**  Weil,  after  using  up  the  moon,  and  stars,  and 
the  bright  blue  sky,  he  commenced  talking  French 
to  her." 
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**  French?  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  Yes,  French,  *pon  honor." 

*'  A  little  French  milliner,  then  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary — ^but  she  could  talk  French, 
as  the  sajring  is,  *  like  a  book.'  " 
Well,  go  on." 

Livingstoon  soon  became  master  of  her  cha^ 
racter." 

'*  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mervale,  musingly. 

**  Her  mother  had  been  dead  several  years,  and 

she  was  now  living  alone  with  her  father  in 

street,  where  they  had  just  moved  from  the  coun- 
try. She  was  respectably  connected — but  the 
only  relation  she  had  in  the  city  was  an  unde, 
who  was  a  rich  flour  merchant,  down  town. 

When  they  reached  the  comer  of and  Grand 

street,  Livingston  told  her  that  he  was  going  to 
call  on  a  rich  aunt  of  his,  and  if  she  would  step 
in  a  few  moments,  he  would  afterward  see  her 
home." 

"  She  consented  ?" 
She  didn't  do  anything  else." 
I  thought  so." 

But  I  tell  you  what,  Mervale,  when  the  old 
hag  came  to  the  door,  a  sober  second  thought 
crossed  (he  little  one's  mind,  and  she  retreated." 

*<  Retreated  ?    Ha !  ha !  ha !  Glorious !" 

**  Stop — ^before  she  reached  the  pavement,  Liv- 
ingston caught  hold  of  her  arm,  and  told  her  not 
to  act  so  strange,  that  his  aunt  would  suspect 
something." 

**  She  believed  it  was  his  aunt's  .'*' 

«« Yes,  and  went  in  — '* 

"  Poor  girl !" 

<*  Yes,  he  had  triumphed.  In  one  hour  he  had 
done  what  it  would  have  taken  other  men  weeks, 
nay  years  to  accomplish.  He  has  such  an  insinu- 
ating way  with  him,  he  seems  to  be  a  favor- 
ite with  all  the  ladies !" 

**  From  this  time  forth  Harry  Livingston  and  I 
know  each  other  no  more  as  friends." 

«  What  r 

"  We  are  two !" 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  him  what  I  have 
just  told  you  ?•' 

"  No,  thank  fortune,  I  have  other  business  to  do 
than  that  of  tattling,  but  it  would  be  more  to  your 
credit,  and  also  that  of  Livingston's,  to  keep  such 
secrets  to  yourselves." 

'*  This  is  strange  talk,  Mervale,  for  a  friend  of 
Livingston." 

**  Think  you  that  I  would  call  such  a  man  my 
friend  ?  If  you  do  you  mistake  me  greatly.  One 
that  makes  virtue  a  by- word  and  reproach,  has 
not  an  honest  heart." 

*'  There's  not  a  nobler  hearted  fellow  than  Liv- 
ingston  in  the  whole  city." 

'*  Why  did  he  not  marry  the  girl  then  ?" 
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•*  He  did  promise  her." 

**  But  did  he  fulfil  his  promise  ?'* 

**  He  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  laughed  at 
for  marrying  a  poor  milliner." 

*'  Laughed  at !  Most  excellent  excuse  1  Laugh- 
ed at  ?*• 

"  Yes." 

**  He  was  not  afraid  to  blast  her  peace,  her  hap* 
piness  foreyer,  to  cast  her  forth  upon  the  world, 
a  thing  too  -yile,  too  loathsome  to  look  upon. 
No,  he  was  not  afraid  to  do  that." 
,  "  Yon  forget  that  you  are  a  young  inan,  and 
if  a  blushing,  beautiful  young  girl  were  to  tempt 
you,  you  would  act  very  similar  to  Liringston .'" 

"  Tempt  me  /  Thank  God  that  I  have  not  yet 
tank  so  low  in  iniquity  as  to  commit  an  act  like 
that  Thank  God  that  I  have  not  such  brutal, 
such  hell-bom  passions !" 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
did  wrong  to  mention  the  subject  to  you." 

'*  I  see,  with  all  of  your  experience,"  said  Mer- 
▼ale,  a  little  more  subdued,  *'  that  you  have  got 
something  to  learn."  , 

*<And  pray  whafs  that?"  inquired  Maylie, 
with  a  smile  upon  his  face 

"  Never  make  a  confidant  of  any  man." 

**A  wise  maxim,  but  1*11  wager  you  never 
learned  it  at  a  school." 

**  Ajr  at  school.  The  bitter  school  of  expe- 
rience !" 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it ;  but 
you  forget  the  walk  we  were  to  take  this  after- 
noon." So  saying,  Maylie  took  hold  of  his 
friend's  arm,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  they 
were  on  the  pavi  of  Broadway. 

Gay,  merry  Broadway !  Now  all  is  life  and 
sunshine,  now  a]l  is  bliss  and  happiness !  Observe 
the  sylph-like  forms  as  they  glide  gpucefully  by ; 
the  blushing  maiden  with  the  country  dew  yet 
upon  her  lips,  seems  entranced,  enchanted  by  the 
giddy  scene.  How  like  the  pretty  butterfly  she 
floats  among  the  crowd,  unconscious  of  the  dan- 
ger that  surrounds  her !  The  gambler  walks  by 
her  side,  the  libertine  gazes  upon  her  beauteous 
face  with  lascivious  looks,  but  she  suspects  no 
harm.  Broadway  is  a  paradise  to  her !  Lovely 
In  form  and  feature — happy  is  she,  bright  young 
maiden !  But  ah,  who  is  that  female  dressed  so 
gaudily,  that  walks  with  such  a  brazen  air  ?  Bit- 
ter and  ceaseless  misery  sits  upon  her  brow — she 
seems  sick  at  heart,  unseen  spirits  walk  by  her 
side,  she  is  not  happy.  Great  heaven  !  She  was 
once  a  fair  and  delicate  child,  the  pride  of  the 
family  circle!  How  oft  has  a  mother's  hand 
parted  her  silky  hair,  and  her  smile  clung  in  a 
kiss  on  her  lips !  How  oft  has  she  received  a  fa- 
ther's blessing;  how  oft  been  petted  and  caressed ! 
She  grew  to  womanhood  ;  bright  beautiful  wo- 
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manhood,  surrounded  by  wealth,  encircled  by  ad- 
miration. In  an  evil  hour  the  tempter  came ;  she 
listened  to  his  voice,  which  sounded  like  the  rich- 
est music  in  her  ears — ^the  blooming  flower  fell 
and  faded ! 

"  By  Jove  that's  a  pretty  foot,  Clarence !"  ex- 
claimed Maylie,  as  they  were  crossing  by  old  St. 
Paul's. 

"  Yes,  very  pretty,"  replied  Clarence,  langh- 
ing. 

*'  I  must  see  her  face,"  said  Maylie,  impatient- 
ly, *'  she  is  no  doubt  beautiful." 

Stop,  Ao  yon  not  know  who  it  is  ?" 
No,  »pon  honor." 
Why,  its  Viola  Linton !" 
The  pretty  dancer  ?" 

"  Yes,  'tis  no  other." 

'*  By  heaven,  I  must  see  her  now  at  all  events, 
my  curiosity  has  been  nused,  and  it  must  be  gra- 
tified." 

"  I  did  not  think  yon  forgot  a  pretty  form  so 
easily,  Maylie." 

'Tis  singular,  remarkably  sing^ar — ^but  hurry 
ee,  she  is  i^ow  almost  a  block  ahead,"  and  as 
Maylie  spoke  he  increased  his  pace  considerably. 

'*  Stop,  stop,  Pm  afraid  she  will  think  we  have 
been  following  her." 

"  All  the  better — quite  a  compliment — ^two  such 
good  looking  young  fellows,  you  know — eh  ?"  and 
giving  Mervale  a  quiet  punch  or  two  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  his  waistcoat,  his  jovial  companion  laughed 
heartily.         , 

They  walked  on,  keeping,  however,  a  respec- 
table pace  behind  Viola.  At  last  she  reached  the 
Battery,  and  entered  that  lovely'  Park.  Mervale 
and  Maylie  entered  at  a  difierent  gate,  and  as  she 
turned  an  angle  to  reach  the  water  side,  her  gaze 
met  that  of  Mervale.  A  slight  blush  was  visible 
upon  her  cheek,  but  in  a  moment  she  had  resumed 
her  usual  composure. 

We  will  return  to  them  again  in  another  chap- 
ter. 

CHAPTER  nr. 

LIVINGSTON  ALONE  IN  HIS  APARTMENT — THE  WORK- 
INGS OF  CONSCIENCE — SUDDEN  APPEARANCE  OF 
SHRIVELED  TOM  —  REFUSES  TO  SWEAR — THE 
DWARF  IS  DASHED  FROM  THE  WINDOW — HIS 
ESCAPE. 

Alone  and  wild  with  despair  sat  Harry  Livingston 
in  the  room  of  his  hotel. — Three  short  days,  and 
what  a  change!  The  noise  in  the  streets  had 
ceased,  the  rain  drops  patted  heavily  against  the 
windows,  darkness  reigned  supreme ! 

'<  Great  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang  up, 
and  hurriedly  strode  across  the  room.  '*  Must  1 
endure  this — ^must  I  ever  sufifer  this  misery  ?  Better 
to  die,  die  upon  the  gallows,  die  in  a  felon's  eel), 
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than  endure  this  pain,  this  torment !  Oh,  Clara, 
Clara  I  would  give  worlds  if  thou  couldst  he  once 
again  restored  to  earth,  to  peace,  to  happiness :  I 
killed  thee,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it !" 

Language  cannot  express  the  anguish  that  rent 
poor  Liiringston's  soul,  as  he  strode  rapidly  across 
that  lone  apartment — He  had  repented  fully,  truly 
repented,  hut  alas  too  late!  Ever  and  anon  a 
tear  would  steal  down  his  cheek,  and  then  his 
whole  frame  would  shake  with  a  wild,  terrible 
frenzy. 

« I  Bee  her  clay  cold  lips  before  me,"  he  mutter- 
ed to  himself  as  he  again  sank  exhausted  in  the 
chair,  **  how  beautiful  she  looks!  she  smiles,  she 
forgires  me— oh,  no,  no  she  is  not  dead !  Ha  I 
ha !"  he  shouted  starting  up  once  more.  **  I  have 
been  dreaming — only  a  dream — ^no,  no  she  is  not 
dead — some  fiend  has  conjured  up  this  honid  pic- 
ture to  see  how  it  would  work  upon  my  soul. 
Only  a  dream — ha  J  ha!  ha!  what  a  f ooll've  been 
not  to  know  it  ^before  I  Hiere's  Claia,  now,  her 
loTely  form  gliding  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay — 
she  looks  at  me,  smiles — speaks — ^takes  my  hand 
--only  a  dream — ha!  ha!  ha!'*  As  the  wild 
laugh  burst  from  his  lip  he  tottered  and  fell  sense- 
less in  the  chair. 

For  an  hour  he  slept  soundly,  and  when  he 
awoke  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  on  the  table  before 
him  a  candle  was  burning  dimly.  By  his  side 
stood  a  strange  figure  enveloped  in  a  cloak, 
and  as  Livingston's  gaze  met  the  keen  piercing 
eyes  of  the  unknown,  they  seemed  lit  up  with  a 
demoniac  glimmer. 

'*  I'Fe  come  to  git  the  rest  of  that  air  change, 
my  covey,  so  no  'pologies  for  being  asleep.  Come, 
come,  open  your  eyes,  my  covey  !**  and  with  a 
wild  laugh  the  dwarf  jumped  upon  the  table. 

"  Have  you  again  come  to  dog  me !"  said  Liv- 
ingston, rubbing  his  eyes  and  starting  up,  « I  paid 
you  all  at  our  last  meeting." 

*'  All  but  the  hundred  dollars  for  the  new  secret, 
oy  covey." 

"  What !" 

"  Maybe  you  don't  recollect,  my  covey  ?" 

**  1  do  not." 

"Never  was  in  Division  street,  vhis  you  my 
covey?** 

"Ha!  you  will  spy— will  you?  Take  that 
then  for  thy  pains !"  said  he,  aiming  a  stroke  at 
him  with  all  his  strength,  but  the  dwarf  was  too 
quick  for  him ;  in  an  instant  he  jumped  from  the 
table  to  the  floor. 

"  Ha !  ha !  No  you  don't  my  covey  !  I  have 
Ken  sich  chaps  as  you  before !  I  always  make  it  a 
point  to  agree  with  their  little  notions !" 

"Unhappy,  miserable  wretch,"  muttered  Liv- 
ingston. 


« 
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**  Not  so  fast  my  covey — shell  out  the  hundred 
dollars  and  Pm  off  like  a  shot,  my  covey !" 

*'  I  tell  thee  begone !"  said  Livingston  in  a  com- 
manding tone. 

"  Ha !  do  you  defy  me  ?    May  be  you  forget 
the  white  haired  boy  with  the  tiny  hands,  my 
covey?"    The  red  eyeballs  of  the  dwarf  glared 
horribly  upon  Livingston  as  he  spoke. 
Fiend !  begone  I  say !" 
The  white  haired  boy,  my  covey  ?    Ha !  ha !" 

*'  Another  word  and  you  die  upon  the  spot !" 
exclaimed  Livingston  grasping  tightly  the  throat 
of  the  dwarf. 

"  Oh,  don't  my  covey,  don't !  You'll  be  the 
death  of  me !    You  know  I  would'nt  strike  you !" 

*<  Coward !"  muttered  Livingston,"  thou  art  afraid 
to  die!" 

"  Because  you  have  made  me  commit  so  many 
sins  my  covey !" 

«« Silence !" 

*<0h  yes,  my  covey,  that's  what  the  young 
lady  says  when  I  go  to  speak !" 

*'By  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Livingston,  drag- 
ing  him  along  the  floor  to  the  window,  **  speak 
her  name,  and  I'll  spatter  your  brains  upon  the 
pavement !" 

"  I  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind  my  covey ! 
But  I  say  come  let  up  a  bit — ^you  are  growing  too 
affectionate !" 

"  Ha !  ha !  you  feel  my  grasp  then !" 

**  The  devil  himself  could'nt  help  feeling  it,  my 
covey !" 

"Ha!"  cried  Livingston  grasping  his  throat 
tighter,  *'  raise  your  ugly  carcase  upon  that  chair. 
There  now  you  see  the  moon,  the  sky,  and  the 
street  below  f" 

*'  I  do  my  covey,  but  oh  come,  not  so  tight." 

"  Swear !"  said  Livingston  in  a  wild  terrible 
voice  as  he  raised  the  window,  *'that  you  will 
not  betray  me,  and  you  are  free — refuse  and  there'll 
be  one  less  villain  in  the  world  1  I  give  you  three 
minutes  to  consider. 

"  Swear !" 

<*I  fear  you  not!"  said  the  dwarf  who  now 
trembled  like  a  leaf. 

**  Swear !  two  minutes  have  gone  .*" 

••  I  refuse !" 

Livingston  smiled — *'For  the  tliird  and  last 
time — "  SWEAR !" 

*<  Never !"  gasped  the  dwarf. 

**  Then  be  thy  death  upon  thine  own  head  !" 
cried  Livingston  wildly,  as  he  dashed  him  from 
the  window.  He  heard  the  body  of  the  dwarf 
strike  the  pavement,  and  he  stood  breathless  hold- 
ing on  the  frame  of  the  window. 

Another  moment  and  a  loud  laugh  burst  upon 
his  ears — **  Ha !  ha !  Only  three  stories  my  covey — 
Shrivdid  Tom  has  seen  sich  chaps  as  you  afoie 
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— Ha !  ha !  ha  !*'    A  moment  more  and  the  wild 
laugh  had  died  away. 

"  All  is  now  lost  V*  muttered  livingston  as  he 
tottered  to  the  bed,  and  wept ! 

CHAPTSa  V. 

VIOLA  LnrroN  at  home — her  two  visitors — an 

AGREEABLE  TETE-A-TETE — LETTER  FROM  A  GAT 
DECEIVER  OF  SIXTY — CLARENCE  AND  MATLIE  BE- 
HIND THE  SCENES — MATLIE  AND  THE  FAIRIES — 
BCANAOER  TROTT  AND  HIS  COMPANY. 

Return  we  again  to  Viola. 

"  This  is  indeed  glorious  wine,  Miss  Linton," 
said  Maylie,  as  he  raised  a  glass  of  sparkling 
sherry  to  his  lips.  '*  I  have  not  tasted  any  so  fine 
in  a  long  whi le.    Permit  me  to  drink  your  health  !** 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Viola,  laughing 
till  the  tears  almost  started  in  her  eyes. 

•*  What  makes  you  in  such  good  spirits  to-day  ?** 
inquired  Mervale,  and  he  cast  a  tender  glance  at 
Viola. 

*'  Ah,  nothing,  nothing,"  said  she  laughing  with 
increased  vigor. 

*•  ril  wager  anything  there  is  though." 

"  What !  Mervale  contradict  a  lady !  that's  not 
polite,"  said  Maylie  smiling. 

**  She  knows  me  too  well  to  stand  on  etiquette. 
What !  There,  she's  off  again,"  and  as  he  spoke 
Viola  hurst  into  a  clear  loud  laugh. 

•*  Well,  it's  really  too  good  to  enjoy  alone,'» 
said  Viola  glancing  significantly  at  Mervale.  **  Til 
tell  you  what  has  made  me  laugh  so  heartily." 

**  I  thought  it  was  not  all  sham,"  said  Clarence 
to  Maylie,  ••  She  seldom  laughs  at  nothing,** 

"  There  it  is,"  half  whispered  Viola,  handing  a 
letter  which  was  perfumed  with  that  extraordinary 
scent  y'clept  patchotdly, 

**  Aha !"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  quick  eye  ran 
rapidly  over  it.  •*  A  new  lover  by  all  that's  glori- 
ous !  Egad :  his  very  affectionate  Viola,  I  guess 
you  have  seen  him  already." 

*'  Seen  him,  why  bless  yon,  yes ;  he  is  at  the  door 
of  the  theatre  every  day  after  rehearsal,  follows  me 
home,  and  is  in  the  same  place  regularly  every  night. 
Poor  fellow!  he  is  so  modest,  and  respectable 
withal,  he  hSrdly  dare  look  at  me,  and  when  he 
does  he's  only  catching  sly  glimpses." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  sighed  Maylie. 

^  He  must  be  modest  indeed !"  said  Mervale. 

"Oh,  he's  modesty  itself,"  faintly  articulated 
Viola.    **  But  then  you  know " 

*«  Know  what  .>"  cried  Mervale,  interupting  her. 

**  That  he's  rather " 

"  Rather  ?" 

"  Old  !"  said  Viola,  bursting  into  a  laugh^^h, 
such  a  merry,  hearty  laugh  ! 

<*  Old,  and  write  such  a  letter  as  that  ?"  cried 
Mervale,  somewhat  astonished. 
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Yes,  he's  upward  of  sixty !" 

"  Impossible !" 

"  True,  but !  as  you  are  alive !" 

"  If  any  one  else  had  told  me,  I  would  not  haye 
believed  it." 

"  I  call  him  my  dear  old  lover.  But  is'nt  it  a 
pretty  letter.  Read  it,  so  that  your  friend  can 
hear  what  a  sentimental  lover  I  have." 

«•  Well,  as  you  wish,"  said  Mervale,  as  he  com- 
menced the  letter.    "  Here  it  is." 

New  York,  August,  12th  183— 

*'Mt  Dear  Miss  Linton: 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  this  boldness, 
but  really  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  write 
to  you  any  longer;  you  have  enraptured,  en- 
chanted me !  I  have  long  tried  to  subdue  my 
feelings,  but  they  have  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
1  must  at  last  vent  the  poetry  of  my  soul  in 
plain  dull  prose.  I  feel  in  writing  to  yon  as  if 
I  were  addressing  an  angel.  Yes  there  is  a 
heavenly  halo  round  thy  very  name.  There  is 
that  about  thee  which  seems  to  say  that  we  were 
made  for  each  other,  that  we  moat  be  <m<  to  Iw 
happy  I  Perhaps  you  may  think  this  bold  lan- 
guage for  a  stranger  to  make  use  of,  but  think, 
dearest  Viola,  how  long  I  have  watched  thee,  how 
long  I  have  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiles ! 
I  hate  plain  matter-of-fact  people,  I  love  the  wann 
the  enthusiaslic,  and  thou  mAyest  find  in  that, 
reason  for  my  thus  speaking  so  openly.  Others 
may  wo  and  flatter  thee  (  but  I  will  wed !  If  con- 
venient dearest,  answer  this  to-morrow,  and  much 
oblige,  Yours,  devotedly, 

Augustus  Frrz  Fuddle.'* 

"  And  do  you  intend  ^inswering  it  ?"  Asked 
Mervale  closing  the  letter. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Viola  archly—"  Do 
you  think  that  I  would  neglect  such  a  dear  good 
old  beaux,  and  especially  one  that  says  such  pretty 
things  as  "  addressing  an  angel,"  "  heavenly  hido 
round  thy  very  name,"  and  all  that — no,  no,  I  will 
give  him  some  encouragement — coquette  with  him 
a  little.  Oh,  it  would  be  so  funny— an  old  man 
of  sixty,  would'nt  it,  Mr.  Maylie  ?" 

••  In  your  place  I  would  like  nothing  better  in 
the  world,"  he  answered,  and  at  the  same  time 
thinking  that  she  was  more  of  a  coquette  than  his 
friend  Mervale  imagined. 

'« He  must  be  a  gay  deceiver  Sixty— really  its 

charming !" 
"  I  pity  him !"  sadd  Mervale,  laughing. 

"You  do?" 

«« Yes  I  know       " 

"  There,  there,  stop,»»  cried  Viola  interrupting 
him,  "  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You 
were  going  to  scold  me  for  talking  so  foolishly  ^^ 

"  Quite  the  contrary— I  was  going  to  say      - 

«  Now  tell  the  truth." 
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"  That  I  know  what  it  is  to  he  in  love* 

"  There,  there,  now  I've  caught  you ;  I  thought 
you  never  were  in  love  ?*• 

"  I  mean  for  an  old  man  to  be  in  love  !'* 

"  Ha !  ha !  very  good  excuse !  You  know  how 
an  old  man  feels  when  he's  in  love.  Really  thafs 
very  funny  P* 

*<  Indeed  it  is  quite  a  jok^,"  said  Maylie. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  cried  Mervale.  "  A  capital 
joke— Ha !  ha !" 

"  I  suppose  you  never  were  in  love.  Miss  Lin- 
ton?^ inquired  Maylie  encouraged  by  Viola's 
freedom  of  manner. 

**In  love?  I  never  was  in  love  in  all  my 
life?- 

*'  Tun  honor,  that  is  a  joke,"  said  Mervale, 
laughing  loudly. 

"  Now  I  suppose  you  never  were  in  love,  Mr. 
Maylie,"  cried  Viola  archly. 

**  Yes,  with  everything." 

"  Everything  r 

"  Thafs  beautiful !" 

"  Oh !" 

"  Vm  in  love  now." 

"  You  are  r 

«  Yea." 

**  And  pray  with  what  ?" 

"  Your  beauteous  eyes." 

"  Indeed  P' 

**  Your  sylphlike  form." 

••  My !" 

"  Your  lovely  lips." 

"  Ob,  gracious !" 

"Your  noble  mind." 

"There,  there,  there,  you've  gone  far  enough." 

'*  Bravo !  bravo !  bravissimo !"  shouted  Mervale 
befoK  she  had  finished  her  speech.  "  Gods !  I  didn't 
tkink  it  was  in  you  Bob — Glorious !" 

"  While  chatting  away  so  pleasantly  here,^  said 
Maylie,  looking  at  a  pretty  gold  watch,  "  we  for- 
get that  Miss  Linton  has  to  be  at  the  theatre  by 
balf  past  seven." 

"True, true,"  replied  Mervale  casting  a  very 
>flectionate  glance  at  Viola.  *'  We  had  better  be 
otoving." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Viola,  I  promised  to  take  you 
behind  the  scenes  some  time,  and  if  you  and  your 
friend  are  willing  we  will  go  to-night." 

**  Behind  the  scenes,"  thought  Maylie.  **  Here's 
« chance!" 

**  If  convenient,"  replied  Mervale,  "  we  will  be 
^ery  happy  in  accepting  your  offer.  But  will  the 
"onager  permit  r 

"  He  never  refuses  my  friends." 

**  I  understand  that  he  hires  the  privilege  of  go- 
H  behind  the  scenes  at  so  much  per  season  ?" 

"  He  does— every  young  man  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  plenty  of  money,  can  soon  get 


himself  into  his  good  graces,  and  then  he  is  at  once 
admitted  behind  the  scenes." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  annoying  to 
you,"  said  Mervale  wati^hing  the  expression  of 
her  face  closely,  "to  have  so  many  strangers 
around  you  when  engaged  in  your  professional 
duties." 

"  It  is,  but  then  you  know  it  can't  be  helped.  I 
would'nt  have  a  manager's  conscience  for  all  the 
world." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  thought  Mervale  as  they  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  theatre. 

Reader,  were  you  ever  behind  the  scenes  ?  If 
not,  and  you  wish  the  happy  delusion  of  the  play 
kept  up,  never  go.  At  once  the  bright  vision 
fades,  your  kings  and  princesses  turn  to  common 
place  mortals,  your  sylphs,  and  fairies  become 
disgusting.  Your  silvery  lakes,  and  bright  blue 
skies,  are  nothing  but  badly  daubed  canvas,  your 
moon,  and  stars  are  suffering  tallow  candles ! 

« Never  been  bMnd  before,  I  see,"  said  the 
manager,  who  was  a  short  thick-set  little  fellow, 
to  Mervale. 

••  No,"  replied  Mervale,  smiling,  **  never  be- 
hind before !" 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  appreciating  manager,  as  he 
delicately  touched  Mervale  in  a  particular  portion 
of  his  anatomy  with  his  right  hand,  and  elevated 
his  shirt  collar  to  the  surface  with  his  left,  **  quite 
a  joke.  We  have  some  funny  fellows  in  our  com- 
pany. A  peculiar  atmosphere  for  wit, — the  pub- 
lic think  so,  and  I  begin  to  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion." 

No  doubt  his  conscience  kept  him  for  some- 
time from  coming  to  such  a  rash  conclusion^" 
thought  Mervale. 

*'  Your  friend  I  see  is  a  great  admirer  of  fairies," 
said  the  manager  pointing  to  Maylie,  who  was 
standing  at  the  opposite  wing  conversing  with  the 
ballet  girls.  *'  Tm  over  that  buisness — we  soon  for- 
get it  when  that  little  white  spot  shows  itself,"  said 
Mr.  Twistem  Trott,  as  he  very  quietly  took  off'his 
hat,  and  exhibited  to  Mervale's  gaze  rather  a  large 
bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head.  "  Do  very  well 
for  young  men ;  but  recollect  all's  not  gold  that 
glitters.  There  are  a  good  many  false  calves  and 
false  muscles  about  a  theatre.  Sometimes  sir,  if  you 
believe  it,  I  have  to  put  on  false  calves  myself,  par- 
ticularly on  bespeak  nights,  when  there4lre  a  good 
many  young  ladies  present ;  you  see  they  tell  well 
in  dancing  masters,  and  virtuous  assassins.  As 
I  live,  here  comes  Mr.  Flighty,  our  light  comme- 
dian ;  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  him ;  he's 
very  li^t,  weighing  but  one  hundred  and  seven 
pounds."  This  he  said  as  an  aside,  with  a  quiet 
wink  at  the  gas-man,  who  was  making  ready 
for  a  new  scene  of  danzzling  brightness. 

Mr.  Flighty  at  once  made  himself  agreeable, 
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but  as  his  conversation  was  rather  Jlighty  withal, 
Mervale  did  not  listen  to  him  long. 

*'Come  on!"  shouted  manager  Trott,  running 
to  the  other  side  of  the  wing,  **  populace,  slaves, 
assasins !  Come  on !"  In  a  moment  the  stage  was 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  queer  people  in  all  sorts 
of  queer  dresses. 

''Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  merry  little  manager 
as  he  returned,  **that  was  done  well,  eh,  Mr. 
Mervale  ?*' 

'*  Remarkably,*'  replied  Mervale,  but  at  loss  to 
know  which  the  manager  meant  as  being  "  done 
well,"  the  clapping  of  his  hands  or  the  extraordi- 
nary pedestrianism  of  the  *'  assassins." 

**  There's  some  extraordinary  talent  in  my  com- 
pany, sir,  although  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say 
it." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Trott." 

'*  Sprung  from  nothing !"  ejaculated  the  mana- 
ger, giving  his  waistcoat  a  serious  thump. 
''Sprang  from  nothing!  The  newspapers  took 
hold  of  them,  and  brought  them  at  once  into  pub- 
lic notice.  I  have  one  or  two  pretty  girls  in  my 
company,  sir;  one  or  two  astonishingly  pretty 
girls,  sir." 

'*  Isee  you  have,"  replied  Mervale  in  an  under 
tone. 

"  The  newspapers  took  hold  of  them  too,  sir,  and 
brought  'em  right  up.  They  are  a  little  up  in  the 
world  now,  can  command  good  salaries,  and  laugh 
in  their  sleeves  to  think  that  editors  should.be 
kind  enough  to  bring  them  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  wealth  and  fame.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
newspapers  we  would  all  go  to " 

Here  the  "  assassins"  made  such  a  noise  that 
Clarence  could  not  hear  what  the  manager  said. 
While  this  interesting  conversation  was  going  on, 
Viola  and  Maylie  were  chatting  delightfully  in 
the  green  room.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he 
had  initiated  himself  into  her  *'  good  graces,"  and 
it  was  also  plain  to  be  seen  that  both  parties  were 
in  excellent  spirits.  The  time  soon  came,  how- 
ever, for  the  dance,  and  Viola  bounded  upon  the 
stage  with  the  lightness  of  a  sylph,  a  shower  of 
bouquets  falling  at  her  feet  as  she  reached  the 
footlights. 

"  A  charming  creature,  that !"  said  Trott,  his 
gaze  keenly  bent  on  the  pretty  feet  of  Viola. 

*<  Yes,**  responded  Mervale,  "  she's  a  beautiful 
dancer." 

"And  a  splendid  actress,  too,"  said  the  manager. 
*'  Great  talent  in  that  girl— great  talent !" 

"  Indeed !" 

«  Ha !  ha !"  cried  Trott,  "just  as  if  you  didn't 
know  it — ^ha !  ha !  that's  good !" 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mervale,  smiling,  *<  it's  very 
true,  no  doubt.    She's  a  fine  woman  !" 

"  Fine  woman,  sir !"  zesomed  the  manager ; 


"  she's  an  uncommon  fine  woman,  a  perfect  para- 
gon. She  will  make  some  man  a  good  wtfe — after 
a  while." 

"  But  she  says  she's  never  going  to  marry  ?" 

"  Pshaw !  tell  an  actress  she's  never  going  to 
marry,  and  she'd  call  you  a  fiat.  Why,  sir,  they 
can't  keep  from  marrying,  no  more  than  they  can 
keep  from  talking  about  each  other.  I'd  like  to 
make  her  Mrs.  Trott,"  suggested  the  manager. 
"  Ha !  ha !  quite  a  joke !  But  seriously,  she  had 
one  fellow  on  a  pretty  nice  string,  a  short  time 
ago — at  least  she  said  so." 

"  She  did  ?" 

"  So  Pm  told.  But  if  any  young  man  is  foolish 
enough  to  place  his  affections  upon  any  actress  he 
must  take  the  consequences.  They  have  too  many 
butterflies  humming  about  to  make  them  constant 
to  any  one.  Sometimes  they  get  bitten  them- 
selves." 

"  He's  particularly  kind  in  volunteering  all  this 
information,"  thought  Mervale,  "no  doubt  he 
means  it  for  my  especial  benefit." 

At  that  moment  the  curtain  rang  down  on  the 
last  piece. 

**  I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  manager  Trott, 
cordially  shaking  his  hand,  having  a  private  box 
for  the  next  night  in  the  left  corner  of  his  right 
eye.    **  I'll  be  happy  to  see  you  here  often." 

*•  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Mervale,  buttoning 
his  coat,  and  they  part^.  As  Mervale  turned 
round,  Viola  and  Maylie  brushed  by  him. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  leave  them  to  themselves," 
he  half  muttered,  as  he  saw  that  Viola  noticed 
him,  as  she  passed  by.  *'  I  shouldn't  wonder  but 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  what  the  manager 
said  after  all !" 

In  a  few  moments  the  theatre  was  empty. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SHBI^ELED    TOM  IN   THE    APAKTMENT   OF   ELLEN 
LIVINGSTON. 

"  Ha  !  ha !"  shouted  Shriveled  Tom,  as  he  stood 

in  the  apartment  of  £llen  Livingston,  **  I  have 

your  brother  in  my  power,  now,  ha !  ha !" 
"  Have  you  seen  him,  then  ?"  the  young  girl 

inquired. 
**  Seen  him !  ha !  ha !   Why,  last  night  he  slept 

in  the  next  room  to  you !    Seen  him  !  ha !  ha !" 
"  Henry,"  murmured  £llen,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  was  that  his  name." 
"  His  name  was  Henry  Livingston,"  replied  the 

dwarf. 

*•  Does  he  know  I'm  here,  and ** 

"  To  be  sure  he  does — knows  all." 

**  And  did  he  speak  of  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  a  curse  upon  his  lips !" 

**  No,  no, — say  not  so !"  cried  the  fair  jroung 

girl,  as  she  bunt  into  tears.    "Great  hi»ven! 
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'twill  break  my  heart.  Oh,  that  you  had  not  told 
him »* 

"  Yon  forget  that  you  promised  to  let  me  taste 
the  delicioas  nectar  of  those  lips  if  I  kept  silence 
about " 

"  Hush !"  exclaimed  Ellen »  her  cheek  flushed 
with  a  warmer  and  more  bright  carnation. 

"Well,  as  you  please,*'  resumed  the  dwarf. 
"  You  did  refuse,  and  I  have  told  him  all.  You 
laughed  at  me  when  I  did  speak  of  love ;  called 
me  humpbacked  monster — very  pretty  names.  You 
recollect— ha  ?  ha!" 

*'  And  is  it  come  to  this !"  she  said,  bursting  into 
tears  and  sinking  upon  the  sofa.  "  My  shame 
and  guilt.    Oh  heaven !  'tis,  'tis  too  much !" 

"  Beautiful  tears !  beautiful  tears,  to  run  down 
rach  fair  cheeks,"  muttered  the  dwarf,  "  may  he 
you  would  like  me  to  kiss  them  off— understand  ? 
Kiss  them  off— ha !  ha !" 

"  Silence !  Begone !"  said  Ellen,  aa  her  bosom 
heaved  and  her  eye  flashed  with  a  strange  light, 

"  Begone  ?  ha !  ha  I"  laughed  the  dwarf.  **  Be- 
gone !  I  like  that !" 

"  Fiend !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  in  a  tone  of  wild 
excitement,  *♦  leave  me  !'* 

**  Well,  Miss,  since  your  insist  upon  it,  I  sup- 
pose I  must — but  remember,  I  will  have  your 
brother  here  to-morrow.  Remember — ha  i  ha !" 
with  a  sneering  laugh  the  dwarf  left  the  room. 

"  Leave  me — begone  !*'  said  Ellen,  her  Up  curl- 
ed with  a  scornful  expression. 

As  he  left  the  room  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
sofa,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands — and  wept ! 
Poor  girl.    Deserted — ruined— lost  forever ! 

CHAPTKR  VII. 

CLAKENCJB  RSGKIVES  A  LETTER  TROII  AHNA 
HOLMES— CONVERSATION  WITH  MATLIE — THE 
PROPOSED    MEETIHO MAYLIS'S    APPOINTMENT 

wrra  VIOLA. 
The  next  rooming  after  his  visit  to  the  theatre,  as 
Clarence  was  sitting  in  his  room  thinking  of  the 
erents  of  the  pieceding  evening,  and  the  strange 
disappearance  of  his  friend,  Livingston,  a  waiter 
entered  and  handed  him  a  letter,  post  marked . 

"From  Anna,  by  all  that's  lovely!"  he  ex- 
claimed, quickly  breaking  open  the  letter.  He 
was  not  disappointed,  it  was  from  his  betrothed — 
Anna  Holmes.    Here  it  is : 

"  CoTTAOE  Home,  June  29th,  183-. 
"Dear  Clarence: 

I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  write  to  you — ^but 
ah !  there  it  goes, '  hut !'  I  suppose  I  must  return 
good  for  evil,  though  you  don*t  deserve  it,  you 
know  you  don't,  for  leaving  me  so  strangely,  and 
not  writing  to  me  but  twice.  Oh  I  I've  been  so 
lonesome  since  you  went  away — ^you  can't  im- 


agine  how  dreary  I  feel  now.  Those  were  plea- 
sant walks  that  we  used  to  take,  the  fishing,  the 
romp  in  the  meadow,  you  recollect,  the  romp  in 
the  meadow  7  oh  dear  me,  I  have  to  laugh  while  I 
write ;  all,  all  are  now  done  away  with !  Gra- 
cious,  I  might  just  as  well  be  a  nun,  as  to  be  here. 
There's  no  society,  no  nothing,  any  more !  John 
caught  that  robin  the  other  day,  up  in  the  old 
cherry  tree.  I  have  procured  a  nice  big  cage  for 
him,  and  will  take  the  best  of  care  of  the  little 
fellow  till  you  come  up.  He  sings  beautifully, 
but  as  I  look  from  my  cage  into  his,  and  see  him 
imprisoned  while  the  other  birds  are  so  happy 
and  free  in  the  door  yard,  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
let  him  out  again.  But  then  you  vnU  scolds  and  I 
must  not  do  it !  I  am  afraid  you  are  forgetting 
old  friends  while  making  so  many  new  ones  in 
the  gay  metropolis.  My  word  for  it,  however, 
the  gloss  will  soon  wear  off",  and  then  you  will 
think  *  ihert^s  no  place  like  home,*  Yet  with  this 
authority  of  the  poet  before  my  eyes,  I  am  com- 
ing to  New  York,  coming  to  spend  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Now  dont  be  astonished.  I  assure  you 
such  is  the  fact.  Pa  has  promised  to  take  me, 
and  we  start  to-morrow.  We  intend  to  stop  at 
Uncle  George's,  in  Hudson  street,  where  you  will 
find  us,  and  where  you  must  call  as  soon  as  we 
get  in  town.  Yours,  affectionately, 

Anna  Holmes." 

"  Start  to-moiTow,'>  said  Clarence,  looking  at 
the  date  of  the  letter,  "  why  really  they  must  be 
here  now.  This  is  dated  the  29th.  I  must  be  off* 
instantly.  That  letter  makes  me  feel  more  happi- 
ness than  if  I  had  received  a  fortune.  To  know 
that  there  is  one  fond,  true  heart  that  will  not 
forsake  me,  come  what  may,  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  gold  that  was  ever  coined.  So  loving,  and 
so  simple!  Anna,  thou  art  indeed  the  *  divine 
perfection  of  a  woman.'  Others  may  fascinate, 
may  please,  but  thou  art  not  only  beautiful  in 
form  and  feature,  but  in  mind  /** 

As  Clarence  was  thus  talking  to  himself  the 
door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Maylie  en' 
tered.   . 

'*  Ah !"  said  he,  shaking  Clarence  cordially  by 
the  hand,  ''a  letter!  I'll  swear  ifs  from  some 
pretty  woman !" 

"You  are  not  mistaken,"  replied  Clarence, 
laughing,  *'  it  is  from  one  as  good  as  she  is  beau- 
ful !" 

"  No  douht  of  it,  you  helieve  them  all  good." 

*<  I  never  speak  to  the  contrary  until  I  know,'* 

<*  You  said  that  Viola  Linton  was  good.'* 

"  Is  it  not  as  I  told  you  ?" 

*<  I  think  she  has  gammoned  you  a  little." 

"  Why  ?" 

«  Because  she  is  so  remarkably  free  with  me !" 
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*'  Do  not  mistake  kindness  for  familiarity." 
'*  Well,  well,"  said  Maylie,  drawing  his  chair 
closer  to  Mervale,  **  well  not  fight  about  it,  and 
since  you  do  not  wish  her,  you  will  let  me  do 
what  I  can,  eh  ?" 

"  Certainly — providing  your  intentions  are  hon- 
orable," replied  Clarence,  sternly. 
"  Honorable  i  Ha !  ha !  did  you  ever  ?" 
'*  Mark  me,  Maylie.  This  girl  is  young,  giddy, 
thoughtless !  She  has  no  friends,  she  is  a  stranger 
here,  exposed  to  temptations  on  every  side.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  the 
city  are  watching  each  movement,  each  action  on 
her  part,  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  it. 
They  have  sisters,  yet  were  they  insulted,  blood 
would  be  the  only  atonement  that  could  satisfy 
their  vengeance.  Viola  has  talents,  talents  of  a 
rare  order.  She  is  yet  pure,  as  spotless  as  an  an- 
gel. She  has  nothing  but  her  good  name  to  carry 
her  through  the  world — rob  her  of  that  and  you 
cast  her  forth  a  thing  too  vile  to  look  upon. 
Thrown  into  the  whirl  of  licentious  merriment 
when  I  arrived  in  New  York,  I  have  by  this  time 
learned  the  value  of  a  maiden's  fame  at  least — 
knowing  its  value,  1  will  defend  it  at  the  peril  of 
my  life." 

"  Aye !  indeed  it  is  very  wrong,"  said  Maylie, 
with  half  a  smile  upon  his  face,  '*  to  try  to  ruin 
the  reputation  of  any  female,  and  especially  such 
a  sweet  girl  as  Viola !" 

"  And  yet  thou  would*st " 

*'  No,  no,  Mervale,  you  mistake  me,  I  wouldn't 
do  anything  of  the  kind." 

'<  Well,  well,  be  it  so,"  replied  Clarance,  pla- 
cing the  letter  of  Anna  in  his  pocket. 
*'  I  see  her  home  after  rehearsal  to-day." 
"You  do?" 

"Yes.  She  gave  me  the  invitation,  and  of 
course  I  accepted  it." 
"  At  what  time  do  you  go  ?" 
"  Half  past  twelve — she  gets  through  early  to- 
day. But  appointment  aside,  Mervale,  what  the 
deuce  has  become  of  Livingston, — I  hav'n't  seen 
the  fellow  in  a  week." 

"  Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  when  you  came 
in,"  replied  Clarence. 

'Tis  singular  where  he's  gone." 
Yes,  very." 

May  be  he's  been  drugged  T* 
Better  men  than  him  have  undergone  the 
same  operation — but  do  you  remember  our  last 
night  at  college,  when  we  made  a  solemn  promise, 
if  alive,  to  meet  each  other  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  that  night,  let  what  would  happen  \ 
"  I  do,  and  it's  just  two  years  to-morrow. 
"  Exactly,"  replied  Clarence,  taking  a  memo- 
randum book  from  his  pocket,  '*  exactly  two  years 
to-morrow  night" 
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**  It  was  a  singular  vow." 
*•  But  we  must  keep  it." 
"  Livingston  is  away,  you  know." 
"  We  must  find  him  then — to  meet  together /or 
the  last  time  perhaps,  as  you  know  life  is  uncer- 
tain." 

"  Well,"  replied  Maylie,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  I  will  see  you  at  the  appointed  time,  eight- 
Viola,  I'm  afraid,  will  be  waiting,  so  I  must  bid 
you  good  morning."  So  saying,  Robert  Maylie 
took  his  hat  and  cane,  and  departed. 

Thou  hast  a  noble  friend  in  Clarence  Mervale, 
fair  Viola!— one  that  woulJ  peril  his  life  to  save 
thee — but  beware!  beware!  Viola  Linton,  be- 
ware I  or  thou  art  a  lost  one ! 

CHAPTER  vin. 

TH£  MEETING  OF  ANNA  AND  MERVALE — MERVALE 
DISCOVERS  THE  BEAUTIFUL  UNKNOWN — DEATH 
OF  SHRIVELED  TOM — THE  STRUGGLE — ROOM  OP 
DEATH. 

Oh  !  what  a  happy  meeting  was  that  of  Anna  and 
Mervale !    What  a  cordial  shaking  of  hands,  and 
what — but  stop,  we'll  say  no  more  ! 
Fair  Anna,  she  looked — 

"  On  a  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too. 
With  thoughts  sublime  and  fancies  free. 
And  steps  of  vii^n  liberty ; 
A  creature  not  too  bri^t  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
For  gende  censures,  pleasing  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles." 

Just  eighteen,  and  how  beautiful !  How  lively ! 
and  how  deliciously  she  talked !  Clarence  was 
never  so  happy,  no,  never  so  happy  in  his  life. 
He  had  met  her  he  loved  after  tasting  of  every 
pleasure  that  the  gay  metropolis  could  afford,  and 
all,  everything  was  nought  compared  to  thy  bright 
sunny  smile,  sweet  Anna ! 

Oh,  if  there  be  anything  on  earth  to  cause  one 
to  forget  the  cares,  the  strifes  of  busy  life,  it  is  to 
know  that  you  are  loved,  deeply  loved,  by  an  in- 
nocent girl,  one  of  Grod*s  most  perfect,  and  fair 
creations !  A  being  that  would  lay  down  her  life 
to  serve  you,  would  undergo  every  hardship  to 
make  you  happy ! 

*'  And  you  really  think  you  can  make  np  your 
mind  to  live  in  the  country,"  said  Anna,  placing 
her  beautiful  hand  upon  his  shoulder  as  he  arose 
to  go. 

"  Live !  why  bless  you,  Anna,  I  could  live  in 
a  desert  had  I  but  you  along.  I  would  willingly 
leave  New  York  to-morrow.  Yes,  even  for 
Texas,  if  you  wanted  to  go.  But  never  talk  of 
my  living  any  where  but  in  that  little  white  house, 
a  few  rods  from  the  old  '  Cottage  Home' — ^you 
undentand,  eh  ?" 
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Anna  made  no  reply,  she  almost  cried,  she  was 
80  happy. 

"  My  time  has  eome,"  resumed  Clarence,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  **  and  I  must  not  hreak  that  ap- 
pointment." 

*'  Well,  do  not  let  me  keep  yon,**  she  said  in  a 
sweet  voice,  •*  remember,  eleven,  to-morrow.** 

**  I  shall  not  forget  it,  Anna,*'  he  replied^  "and 
now,  good  bye !" 

"  Good  bye  !^  she  sweetly  murmured,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Clarence  walked  down  a  block  or  two,  and  on 
taming  the  comer  of  Chambers  street,  by  the 
Psark,  who  should  he  meet  but  Maylie. 

*'  Pnnctnal  as  the  town  clock,  Maylie,*'  said 
Clarence,  as  he  came  toward  him. 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  what  other  little  failings 
I  have,  I  always  make  it  a  rule  never  to  break  an 
appointment.** 

*'  A  capital  rule,  and  one  that  should  be  observ- 
ed by  every  one." 

**  Bat  have  yon  seen  Livingston  yet  ?" 

"  Not  a  glimpse  of  him." 

**  Well,  we  will  have  to  consider  him  dead,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  sparkling  sherry  to  his  memory. 
That  will  certainly  bring  him  to,  if  he  is  in  the 
land  of  the  living." 

They  walked  on,  talking  agreeably  together  for 
sometime,  until  they  reached  the  comer  of  Grand 
and  ^— —  streets,  when  Maylie  asked  to  be  ex- 
cased  for  a  minute,  to  leave  a  package  for  a  par- 
ticular friend — that  package  was  to  silence  forever 
the  voice  of  EUen  Livingston  ! 

*'  By  heavens !"  exclaimed  Clarence,  gazing  at 
the  building,  <*  tis  the  very  one  I  have  been  in 
search  of  for  a  week." 

••  What  ?" 

**  That  girl  lives  here  who  I  told  you  saved  my 
life." 

*«  She  does  ?" 
I'd  swear  'tis  the  same  building." 
More  than  likely,"  said  Maylie,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  lip.    "  I  have  a  friend  living  here,  a 
pretty  girl,  suppose  we  both  go  in,  and  1*11  intro- 
duce yon." 

"  Well,"  replied  Clarence,  his  generosity  get- 
ting the  better  of  him,  "  I  should  reward  her  be- 
fore leaving  the  city.** 

••You  consent.'" 

"  Yes — ^lead  the  way." 

They  entered  the  building,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  apartment  of  Ellen  Livingston. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  door  Maylie  motioned 
his  companion  to  stop.  He  did  so  for  a  moment, 
but  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  there  stood 
Livingston  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  sister,  the 
beautiful  unknown,  who  is  already  familiar  to  the 
reader. 
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"  I  am  here,  and  for  the  last  time,**  said  Living- 
ston, in  a  stern  voice,  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

"  What  mean  you,  Henry«  do  not,  do  not  leave 
me,"  murmured  the  dying  girl,  as  she  caught  hold 
of  her  brother*s  hand. 

'*  Ha!  ha!  the  mistress  of  my  friend  r*  laughed 
Livingston. 

He  has  betrayed  me,  then,"  said  Ellen. 
No,  no,  your  seducer " 

'*  Is  here,"  said  Maylie,  stepping  forward  as  if 
to  kneel  at  the  bedside,  **  to  ask,  to  pray  for  your 
forgiveness." 

'*  Great  God !"  exclaimed  Livingston,  as  he  sank 
back  in  the  chair,  "  I  have  drank  the  bitter  cup 
to  the  diegs,  take,  take  this  away !" 

*'  M-er-cy !"  sobbed  Maylie,  as  he  knelt  beside 
the  bed,  <*  I  have  injured,  deeply  injured  your  sis- 
ter, but,  b-u-t,  but  I  will  make  every  atonement 
in  my  power  !** 

**  It's  now  too  late,'*  muttered  Livingston,  draw- 
ing a  pistol  from  his  breast,  **  yon  have  murdered 
her  peace,  her  happiness — your  life  shall  pay  the 
forfeit."  He  pointed  the  weapon  with  a  steady 
aim  at  Maylie's  head,  who  was  trembling  like  a 
leaf — in  another  moment  it  would  have  done  its 
work,  had  not  Shriveled  Tom  suddenly  jumped 
from  behind  a  screen  and  knocked  it  to  the  floor. 
"Ha!  ha!  not  so  fast,  my  covey,  you  forget 
street,  don't  you.     Tuming  the  tables. 


nothing  more,  my  covey!"  shouted  the  dwarf, 
whose  persecution  of  Livingston  was  owing 
to  his  having  called  his  littleness,  thoughtless- 
ly, a  **  humpbacked  fright"  with  an  oath. 

**  Your  hour  has  come,"  exclaimed  Livingston, 
as  he  clinched  the  throat  of  the  dwarf,  •*  you 
have  been  my  evil  genius,  but  now  you  die !" 
Another  moment  and  Shriveled  Tom's  lip  fell  down, 
his  tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth,  his  face 
turned  black,  and  he  fell  from  Livingston's  grasp 
— dead! 

"Brother!  brother!  what  have  you  done?" 
faintly  murmured  Ellen,  for  her  stay  on  earth 
was  nearly  ended,  **  you  have  murdered  — ^» 

*'  Ay,  sister,  murdered  !  There*s  blood  upon 
my  hands  now,  look,  look,  see  there !"  and  Liv- 
ingston shook  them  all  clotted  with  gore  in  the 
dying  girl's  face.  '*  I  can  drink  blood  now,  sis- 
ter ;  they  want  more,"  and  thus  saying  he  darted 
upon  Maylie  with  the  ferocity  of  a  madman. 

*'  This  is  our  meeting — ha!  ha !" 

"  Harry— brother !"  shrieked  Ellen. 

"  Sister,  sister,  you  are  avenged — you  are 
avenged !"  cried  Livingston,  with  a  bitter  laugh 
upon  his  lip. 

**  Man — what  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  May- 
lie,  endeavoring  to  break  away  from  his  grasp. 

'*  That  you  shall  die !  ha !  ha !  die  upon  the 
spot  !*' 
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"  Stop,  hold !"  said  Clarence,  jumping  forward, 
<Tery  feature  convulsed  with  amazement.  "  You 
will  kill  him,  let  go  your  hold  !*' 

"  My  sister,  she's  avenged — avenged !"  almost 
yelled  Livingston.  Ha !  the  blood  starts  from  his 
lips,  a  strange  rattle  is  in  his  throat,  he  releases 
his  hold,  reels  and  totters  to  the  floor.  As  he 
falls  he  touches  the  icy  hand  of  the  dwarf;  a 
change  comes  over  his  feelings,  an  awful  change 
— death  is  before  him  ! 

"  Oh,  God !"  cried  he  in  agony,  "  I've  murder 
upon  my  soul !  Peace,  happiness !  oh  that  pang 
— ^I'm  rightly  punished ;  1  forgive  you  Maylie ; 
God  bless  you,  sister— Clara,  I  come— I  repent !" 

Repentance  came  too  late  / 

«•  Brother !"  murmured  Ellen — her  gentle  spirit 
passed  away ! 

"  Oh,  tell  me  what  is  woman's  love 

That  still  it  will  bum  on. 
When  faith  and  vows  axe  broken  all. 

And  even  hope  is  gone  1 
It  slumbers  like  volcanic  fire 

While  all  is  ice  above — 
Consuming,  still  unseen,  the  heart — 

Oh,  this  is  woman's  love !" 

"  And  is  this,"  said  Clarence,  **  the  beautiful 
creature  who  so  kindly  protected  me  that  night  ?" 
He  stood  by  the  bedside  of  Ellen  Livingston,  and 
as  he  touched  her  clay- cold  lips,  wept  There 
she  lay,  sleeping  the  gentle  sleep  of  death.  She 
looked  as  if  evil  passions  had  never  stirred  within 
her  bosom — so  pure,  so  good,  so  beautiful !  Poor 
girl,  thy  fate  how  like  that  of  Clara  Morton ; 
you  trusted,  and  was  deceived  ! 

CHAPTER  n. 
CONCLUSION. 

One  beautiful  afternoon,  early  in  autumn,  about 
one  year  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter,  a  young  man  and  woman  might  have 
been  observed  sitting  in  the  door  yard  of  the 
"Cottage  Home,"  under  the  shade  of  several 
trees,  clothed  with  the  richest  foliage.  It  was 
indeed  a  lovely  spot  for  the  eye  to  gaze  upon,  and 
pause  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  cottage 
lopked  like  "  a  dimple  set  in  the  midst  of  nature's 
loveliness,"  it  was  so  neat  and  pretty.  Oh,  how 
happy  art  thou  now,  Clarence  Mervale,  with  thy 
young,  blushing  bride  by  thy  side !  And  thou, 
Mrs.  M. — no,  sweet  Anna— thy  sunny  smiles 
etherealizing  and  softening  all  around !    Their 

" home  is  there. 

In  the  sweet  cottage  of  content,  where  clings 
Heart  unto  heart,  and  both  beat  tenderly." 

"  I  insist  upon  seeing  it,"  said  Anna,  in  a  gay 
merry  voice,  as  she  endeavored  to  obtain  a  letter 
which  Mervale  had  just  received. 

'*  I  am  almost  afraid,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

**  A  husband,  you  know,  should  have  no  secrets 


from  his  wife,  but  I'll  wager  anything  that's  no 
secret ;  it's  from  one  of  your  old  sweet  hearts." 

"  If  it  is " 

« I  am  the  more  anxious  to  see  it." 
*•  To  be  sure ;  but  will  you  not  scold  after  you 
have  read  it,  and  will  you  let  me  see  all  the  let- 
ters you  get  from  your  old  sweet  hearts  .*" 
"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  Well,  upon  those  conditions  you  may  read  it." 
Anna  took  the  letter  and  opened  it— it  was 
from  Viola  Linton.    She  read  as  follows : 

"  Philadeuphu,  Sept.  9th,  183-. 

**  Dear  Clarence  : 

<*  I  have  heard  of  your  marriage,  and  write  yon 
this  letter  to  wish  you  joy.  I  tried  to  see  yon 
before  you  left  New  York,  but  some  how  or  other 
I  was  unsuccessful,  and  you  left  the  city  without 
even  wishing  me  •  good  bye.'  Oh,  how  often  I 
have  thought  of  you,  and  old  times,  and  J  can 
only  console  myself  by  the  melancholy  truth  that 

*  all  that's  bright  must  fade.'  I  am  not  the  thought- 
less, giddy  girl,  that  I  was  then,  no,  not  quite !  I 
have  learned  to  appreciate  friendship,  and  also 
know  that  all  arc  not  my  friends  who  would  have 
me  believe  it.  Mr.  Maylie  passed  through  this 
city  a  short  time  since,  on  his  way  « out  West.' 
He  looks  very  bad,  pale,  haggard  and  care-worn. 
Poor  fellow,  I'm  afraid  he's  not  going  to  live  long. 
He  called  on  me  twice ;  I  saw  him  the  first  time, 
but  on  his  second  visit  I  was  out.  He  insuUed 
me  once  or  twice  grossly,  and  notwithstanding, 
he  stDl  intends  to  keep  up  an  acquaintance.  Ever 
since  I  learned  the  story  of  poor  Livingston's  sis- 
ter,  I  have  always  looked  upon  him  with  mingled 
feelings  of  contempt  and  disgust.  I  visited  her 
grave  at  Greenwood  cemetery,  just  before  I  left 
the  city.  She  sleeps  in  a  quiet,  beautiful  spot, 
with  the  flowers  blooming  above  her.  Livingston 
rests  by  her  side.  'Tis  singular  how  the  afiair 
was  hushed  up,  and  the  whole  of  it  kept  from  the 
police.  But  stop,  I'm  making  my  letter  most  too 
long,  and  I  must  now  come  to  the  point.  Know, 
then,  that  I'm  going,  going,  yes,  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  young  Southern  planter !  A  week  from 
next  Wednesday  is  the  time  appointed,  and  on  the 
first  of  October,  we  make  a  trip  to  the  West  In- 
dies.  Mr.  Trott,  my  old  manager,  I  see  is  stiu 
doing  well  in  New  York.  He  does  not  deserve  to 
do  well  any  where  !  I  always  disliked  that  man. 
On  Monday  night  I  bid  fareweU  to  the  stage,  ana 
I  hope  forever.  Now,  good  bye.  and  may  an- 
gels bless  you !  Yours,  truly, 

*  ^  Viola  Linton." 

••  Well,  really,"  said  Anna,  bursting  into  a  laugh 
after  she  had  read  the  letter,  ** '  D^  ^^"i  like 
and  "  *  may  angels  bless  you  V  "   "  ReauJ 
that." 
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"MiDit,  jonr  promiee,"  eaid  Clarence,  "mind 
four  promiae !" 

"  She's  a.  good,  kind-hearted  ^r1, 1  know,"  n^ 
plied  Anna,  "  and  of  coarse  [  can  eicuM  her  for 
being  a  friend  oS  jonn ;"  and  thoa  sajiag,  she 
handed  him  the  letter. 

We  have  drawn  the  last  picture  in  oor  little 
etorf,  dear  reader,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  throw 
it  aside  with  a  "  pshaw '."  We  have  spok* 
frwly  in  some  parts,  but  we  hare  endeavored  to 
tell  the  troth,  and  for  that  we  trust  jod  will  give 
ns  credit.  There's  many  an  unwritten  tale  of 
blighted  hopes,  of  cnishel  affections,  in  ibis  great 
city  of  onn,  that  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes, 
and  make  the  heart  uck  with  sorrow.  In  the 
poor  milliner  gir),  Clara  Morton,  and  the  rich  and 
eonrted  Ellen  LiTingslon,  you  see  where  vj] 
once  reigned  without  the  will  to  keep  poseesfiion 
of  her  lorety  palace.  In  Viola  Unton,  the  dan- 
dng.giri,  you  eee  Virtue,  beset  by  a  thousand 
temptations,  guarded  by  stkekgth  of  hidd. 
"  The  ways  of  Virtae  are  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace,"  but 

*'  Vke  is  B  moDBlor  of  such  hideous  mien. 
Thai  la  be  hsled  needa  but  u>  be  aeon." 


Well  liau  iboo  sud  Iha.!  mine  was  but  a  madness. 

The  toys  I  sought,  the  pleasant  hopes  pursued. 
Sweetly  they  Hiem'd  V>  smile,  and  shapes  of  gladnesi 

Gathet'd  in  fancy,  won  as  soon  bb  wooed ; 
But  soothly  baa  the  sage  denounced  the  ireasure. 

Thus  quicklj  yielding  to  the  grasp  and  lure  ; 
How  small  its  wonb,  liow  very  brief  its  measure. 

How  formed  to  cheat,  how  little  to  endure. 


Tbare  ia  nought  sure  butsonow  and  tnuksilion. 

And  best  he  wills  who  lu  his  task  has  brought 
The  stem  resdve  to  work  in  bis  condition. 

Nor  to  iu  profit,  nor  its  loss,  give  ihougtit ; 
The  duty  is  not  less  assi|{n'd  to  bein^, 

Though  not  a  smila  of  foilune  crowns  the  toil ; 
Theie  is  no  lefuge  fiom  tbe  task  in  fleeing, 

Aad  wisdom  makes  it  happiness  to  moil. 


SiA  from  the  bird  or  beast  we  take  out  moral ; 

Han,  only,  has  the  privilege  to  wear 
The  crown  of  thorns,  far  nobler  than  the  laurel. 

And  wins  tiis  immortaLly  from  care. 
He  fbtfeiu  his  high  destiny,  imploring 

That  freedom  which  is  snbject  to  him  slitl ; 
The  dog  that  sleeps,  the  bird  that  sings  in  soaiing. 

These  are  bntlowly  vassals  at  hu  wilL 

Tounn  u.— 19. 


THE    DEATH    STRUGGLE. 


But  love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  <o  grtuii, 
Wilb  half  the  fervor  hate  bestows 
Upon  tbe  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  tbe  fl^i  they  fold 
Those  arma  Ibal  ne'er  shall  loose  their  hold  I 
Friends  meet  to  part)  love  laughs  at  faiih. 
True  fcies,  once  met,  are  joined  'till  death." 
BreoH.    Tht  Giaimr. 
-g  W  A  S  a   clear  calm 
morning  in  the  earliest 
autumn  time,  before  k 
^  single   touch    of   frost 
^  had  painted  tbe  leaves 
'     of  the  maple  with  its 
hectic  crimson,  or  ro- 
;<   bed  the  hickory  in  iti 
^    golden  glory.     There 
^  wasa  thin  yellow  haze 
''i  on  the  far  horizrai  to 
the  eastward,  where  tbe  earth  met  the  sky,  le^iiea 
npon  leagues  aloof,  in  a  long  wavy  dark  blue  line ; 
surface  of  a  rolling  but  unbroken 
sea,  than  of  the  firmer  and  more  stable  element. 
The  atmosphere  overhead  was  of  tbe  purest, 
palest  blue,  scarce  darker  than  the  tint  of  the 
aquamarine,  wilb  a  few  fleecy  clouds  Boating  at 
an  extreme  height,  ibeir  lower  edges  just  touched 
iih  the  faintest  amber  by  the  first  raye  of  the 
yet  unrisen  sun. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight,  that  fair  and  tranquil 
dawning ;  and  lovely  was  the  scenery  it  looked 
upon— the  meeting  of  the  first  wooded  swells  of 
the  rocky  mountains,  and  tbe  illimitable  plain  of 
the  wild  prairie  land.  On  this  side,  millions  and 
lens  of  millions  of  green  acres,  waving  and  rust- 
ling with  iheir  rich  grasses,  to  the  light  western 
breeze,  and  sparkling  with  their  diamond  dew. 
drops  to  the  young  sunbeams — on  that,  a  laby- 
rinth of  wild  and  broken  knolls,  here  thick  and 
tufted  with  the  unpruned  umbrage  of  the  virgin 
forest,  there  grim  and  gray  with  clifi  and  crag, 
horrent  with  pyramid  and  spire,  hewn  by  the 
hands  of  nature  out  of  the  hard  and  herbless  gra- 
nite. And  far  beyond  all,  and  above  all,  immea^ 
surable  peaks  of  misty  azure,  uncertain  whether 
clond  or  mountain,  looming  gigantically  up  against 
the  morning  sky. 

tut  half  a  mile's  distance  from  the  com- 
of  the  open  prairies,  and  within  the 
maze  of  knolls,  and  spurs  from  the  loftier  ridges, 
which  I  have  described,  there  was  a  little  lap,  or 
surrounded,  as  it  would  seem,  on  every 
side  by  steep  and  abrupt  hillocks  covered  with 
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heavy  timber  oyerspreading  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  matted  thicket.  Although,  however,  this  small 
dell  appeared  at  first  eight  to  be  a  mere  isolated 
basin  without  inlet  or  outlet,  it  was  in  truth  but 
the  expansion  of  a  long  and  tortuitous  ravine, 
through  which  an  impetuous  mountain  streamlet 
made  its  way  toward  the  head- waters  of  the  great 
Columbia.  The  roar  of  many  waterfalls  came  on 
the  ear  from  many  difierent  quarters,  and  was  in- 
deed at  this  early  hour  the  only  sound  which  dis- 
turbed that  green  solitude.  Through  the  middle 
of  this  verdant  basin,  which  could  not  have  con- 
tained above  a  couple  of  acres  of  the  freshest 
emerald  verdure,  the  stream  wound  its  way,  bank- 
full  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  smooth  though  very 
swift,  the  frequent  beached  foam  flakes  which 
danced  upon  its  eddies,  showing  that  not  far  above 
it  had  leaped  down  from  a  more  elevated  level. 

On  the  left  bank  of  this  bright  water,  just  as 
the  first  sunbeams  were  beginiiing  to  steal  up  the 
sky,  a  picturesque  group  was  assembled  about  the 
amottldering  embers  of  a  half  extinguished  camp- 
fire,  which  had  burned  it  would  seem  for  some 
hours  untended.  That  group  consisted  of  four 
men,  and  as  many  horses ;  the  former,  the  bearded 
and  chivalric  rovers  of  the  western  wilderness,  the 
wielders  of  the  western  rifle,  the  pioneers  of  the 
pathless  prairie— the  latter,  the  wild  and  tameless 
sons  of  mares  that  had  never  known  the  saddle 
or  the  spur,  stallions  that  never  neighed  in  stall 
or  stable. 

The  men  had  just  aroused  them  from  their  light 
and  wary  slumbers,  and  were  employed  in  hasty 
preparations  for  a  day  of  toil  which  to  them  was 
dearer  than  the  soft  Southron's /ar  nienU,  of  peril 
which  to  them  was  the  blythest  pastime.  This 
one  was  piling  on  the  embers  the  dry  stalks  of 
the  stunted  artemisia,  and  kindling  them  with  his 
breath  into  a  bright  and  glaring  flame,  while  that 
one  was  kneading  on  a  flat  white  stone  rude  cakes 
with  a  little  meal  and  salt  and  water  from  the 
brooklet,  while  sundry  collops  of  the  bison's 
hump  arranged  on  pointed  sticks  about  the  embryo 
fire  gave  promise  of  a  savory  meal.  A  third  was 
wiping  the  dew  carefully  with  an  oiled  rag  from 
the  locks  and  barrels  of  four  short  large  bored 
yager  rifles ;  and  the  fourth  was  sewing  a  large 
patch  of  buckskin  with  deer's  sinews  in  lieu  of 
thread,  over  a  yawning  rent  in  his  fringed  and 
wampum  gartered  leggins. 

All  four  were  taU,  athletic,  spare,  gaunt  men, 
with  frames  reduced  by  constant  exercise,  con- 
stant exposure  to  all  weather,  and  scanty  fare,  to 
Kttle  more  than  bone  and  brawn  and  sinew ;  with 
faces  sunburned  and  embrowned  and  winler  hard- 
ened, yet  not  devoid  of  a  certain  wild  nobility  of 
expression,  the  oflspring  of  perfect  freedom  and 
perfect  self-reliance ;  with  eyes  as  keen  and  pier- 


cing, as  radiant  with  clear  intuition  and  pervading 
instinct  as  the  wild  eagle's ;  with  beards  and  hair 
and  moustaches,  unconscious  of  the  razor  or  the 
sheaiB,  luxuriant  as  those  of  the  preriz  chevaliers 
of  olden  times,  the  superb  orientals  of  this  degen- 
erate day. 

The  horses,  clean-limbed  and  wiry,  powerfully 
made  and,  though  low  in  flesh,  bard  and  full  of 
muscle,  with  healthy  shining  coats,  long  tails,  and 
manes  and  forelocks  floating  in  untrimmed  shag- 
giness  over  their  wild  eyes,  and  sharp  thin  with- 
ers, already  decked  with  their  Mexican  saddles, 
and  many-colored  housings,  were  busily  employ- 
ed cropping  the  long  rich  succulent  bottom-grass, 
with  an  avidity  that  showed  them  old  campaigners, 
as  wide  awake  as  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty  himself,  to 
the  expediency  of  stowing  away  provant  when- 
ever it  was  to  be  found  abundant 

'*  Now,  boys,**  exclaimed  the  hnnter,  who  was 
officiating  as  cook,  **  our  breakfast's  fixed«  Let* s 
have  a  quick  bite,  and  to  horse — the  sun's  high 
now  on  the  prairies,  though  these  knobs  hide  him 
from  us  here  like.  Come,  Jake,  haint  you  got 
them  rifles  clean  yet  ?" 

"  Clean  as  a  whistle,  Mike,"  returned  the  other, 
« leastways,  here's  youm,  and  if  so  be  it  snaps  or 
makes  long  fire,  I'll  stand  a  shot  to-night  at  sixty 
paces." 

'*  'Nuff"  said !"  replied  Mike  Carson,  a  splendid 
specimen,  by  the  way,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
man,  as  ever  drew  a  fine  bead  on  a  grizzly  bear, 
or  set  a  moccasined  foot  in  a  wooden  stirrup. 
« 'Nufi'said,  boy.  But  I  want  him  to  shoot  quick 
and  true  this  day  anyhow;  for  my  name  am't 
Mike  Carson,  boys,  if  I  dont  bring  that  thieving 
vagabond  Mato-tope's  scalp  home  to-night,  dang- 
ling from  my  gun's  end.    That's  all,  boys." 

"  Mato-tope !"  cried  one,  as  it  would  seem  in 
slight  wonder,  "  What's  to  pay  now,  Mike  ?" 

'*  The  Mandan  Brave  !"  exclaimed  Jake,  letting 
fall  the  rifle,  about  which  he  was  busied,  on  his 
knee.  "You'd  best  let  that  be,  Mike,  I  reckon, 
leastways  unless  you  reckon  to  take  all  of  us 
along  with  yon,  and  make  a  right  down  scrim- 
mage on't.  He  never  rides  with  less  than  half  a 
score  of  tribemen  at  his  back." 

**  I  wont  have  none  on  you,"  replied  the  other, 
gruflly,  tightening  his  girdle,  as  he  spoke,  and 
loosening  his  long  two-edged  knife  in  the  scabbard. 
"  My  scalp  or  his'n  this  time,  boys,  and  no  mis- 
take !  I'll  die  or  have  it,  boys.  I've  said  it,  boys, 
and  what  Mike  Carson  says  is  as  good  as  sworn, 
I  tell  ye.  I'll  have  it,  alone  too,  if  I  fetch  it  out 
of  his  lodge,  with  all  his  brave's  about  him." 

"Why,  what's  the  Mandan  done,  Mike,  to 
make  you  so  wolfish  this  fine  morning  ?" 

"  Done !  d — n  him,  haint  I  told  you  that  my 
traps  has  been  stole  regular,  these  three  da]rs  past  ,* 
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a  score  of  beaver,  ibat  was  mine,  he's  got  every 
one  on  'em.  And  yesterday,  to  cap  all,  them  that 
wam't  no  heavers  in,  he'd  been  and  smashed  and 
stomped  to  flinders !" 

"I  don't  know,  Mike,"  returned  one  of  the 
trappers,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  a  tall  old  man 
of  sixty  years  and  upward,  with  beard  and  hair  as 
white  as  the  untrodden  snow,  but  with  an  eye  as 
quick  as  the  forked  lightning,  a  hardy  weather- 
beaten  face,  and  a  port  erect  and  unbroken, 
whether  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle.  "  I  don't  know 
—that  dont  look  nafral  for  a  chief,  no  how — let 
alone  such  a  chief  as  the  great  Mandan,  as  Mato- 
tope !  He*8  higher  deviltries  to  plan,  I  reckon, 
that  to  steal  a  few  miserable  mink  and  beavers ! 
I  guess  its  likelier  been  some  o'  them  ridiculous 
Assiniboais.  'Taint  like  a  Monitarri  brave, 
no  way  I  can  coin  it.  You  had  best  be  sure  Mike 
Carson.  If  you  take  Mato-tope's  scalp,  there'll 
be  hell  on  the  prairie  'n  less  than  no  time — 1  tdl 
you!*' 

"  I  am  sure,  Louis  I  I  railly  am  sure  on't,  old 
man.  Didn't  I  see  the  tracks  of  his  dark  sorrel 
stallion  ?  His  off  side  foot  afore  is  a  little  crook'd 
like;  and  he  spans  three  feet  more  on  his  jump 
oor  any  horse  else  in  these  diggins.  Didn't  I  see 
him,  mopin'  round,  old  man,  while  I  was  settin' 
my  traps  yesterday  ?  And  didn't  I  watch,  too, 
and  don't  I  know  where  he  sot  his'n  ?  These 
will  be  on  the  prairie  soon  'nuff,  old  man,  and 
that  no  later  than  this  arternoon  nuther.  So 
there's  no  need  to  say  no  more  about  it ! — For 
my  mind's  sot,  boys — and  when  it's  sot  once,  it's 
sot  for  good.  I  don't  come  to  camp  this  night, 
▼ithout  Mato-tope's  scalp  no  how !" 

"Well!  well!  'nuff  said,"  answered  another, 
who  seemed  to  be  waxing  more  than  a  little  im- 
patient under  this  protracted  argument.  **If 
Mato-tope  's  to  be  scalped  to-day— to-day  he'll 
be  scalped,  I  reckon." 

**  His  scalp  '11  be  hard  taking,"  repeated  the  old 
man,  half  gloomily,  half  obstinately,  and  shaking 
bis  head  with  a  prolonged  osciUation,  as  he  filled 
the  bowl  of  an  Indian  pipe  with  kinnikinnick, 
and  his  light  morning  meal  concluded,  began  to 
smoke  lazily. 

'*  Hard  or  soft,  I  tdl  you,  old  man,  it's  got  to  be 
tuk,"  answered  Mike  Carson,  doggedly,  and  ris- 
ing  to  his  feet,  he  began  to  overhaul  the  saddle 
utd  housings  of  his  horse,  a  magnificent  iron -gray 
stallion  of  exceeding  power  and  great  promise  of 
■P«ed.  There  was  not  a  strap  or  buckle  of  all 
the  accoutrements  to  which  he  did  not  look  warily 
and  well.  One  stirrup  leather  which  was  frayed 
somewhat  by  long  use,  he  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
thoog  of  the  bison's  hide ;  a  flaw  in  his  bridle 
win  he  repaired  with  a  splice  of  buckskin  over- 
lapped with  deer  sinew— that  done,  and  his  knife's 


edge  and  point  examined,  his  horn  and  bullet 
pouch  inppected,  and  his  rifle  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically loaded,  he  swung  himself  deliberately 
into  his  easy  Spanish  saddle,  and  sat  there  a  mo- 
ment motionless  bending  over  the  bow  of  his  rude 
demipique  with  all  the  grace  and  self-reliance  of 
a  preux  chevalier  of  old. 

No  more  words  were  spoken  on  the  subject,  for 
each  one  of  the  trappers  perceived  that  their  com- 
rade's mind  was  made  up,  and  although  there  was 
no  one  of  their  number  who  did  not  distrust  the 
correctness  of  Mike  Carson's  opinion,  and  disap- 
prove  his  meditated  aggression  on  a  powerful,  and 
hitherto  not  unfriendly  tribe,  they  knew  his  tem- 
per far  too  well  to  think  of  endeavoring  to  dis- 
suade him.  He  had  expressed  his  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  slay  Mato-tope,  and  well  they  knew  that 
he  would  at  least  attempt  it.  He  had  declined 
their  aid  or  interference ;  and  well  they  knew  that 
he  would  die,  rather  than  now  accept  it. 

Each  therefore  busied  himself  in  collecting  his 
own  scanty  baggage,  looked  to  the  condition  of 
his  weapons,  and  mounting  his  powerful  and 
highly  blooded  horse,  stood  ready  and  prepared 
for  any  fortune. 

"Where  shall  we  meet  to  camp  to-night,  boys  ?" 
asked  the  old  hunter,  of  his  band.  '*  The  streams 
are  gittin'  bare  oi  beaver  hereaware;  I  reckon 
we'd  best  make  tracks  further  westward." 

« Westward  be  it,"  cried  Canon*  "that suits 
my  day's  work  well." 

•<  Say  we  camp  at  Fontaine  qui  bouU/'  said 
another,  naming  a  rendezvous  well  known  in 
those  regions.  *' There's  good  grass  there,  I 
reckon,  and  water  plenty.  And  I  don't  think 
there's  been  no  band  trappin'  there  this  season 
much." 

"  Shall  we  say  then  Fontaine  qui  bouit  7" 

There  was  no  dissenting  voice  raised  against 
this  proposition,  and  silence  being  as  usual  inter- 
preted to  mean  consent,  after  brief  salutation,  the 
little  band  departed,  each  member  of  it  taking  a 
different  direction,  and  riding  away  silent  an 
alone  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  hill-country. 

Carson  struck  off  from  the  party  at  first  in  a 
due  northerly  direction,  following  up  the  ravine 
of  the  little  brook  on  which  they  had  encamped 
to  its  source  at  some  three  or  four  miles  distance, 
through  every  variety  of  wild  and  woodland 
scenery. 

Having  reached  the  secluded  well-head  from 
which  it  boiled  out  abundantly,  he  crossed  a  steep 
and  rocky  ridge,  the  spur  of  one  of  the  loftier 
chains,  and  after  about  an  hour's  riding  descended 
into  a  wide  level  bottom,  consisting  of  rich  rushy 
meadow  land,  interspersed  here  and  there  widi 
tufts  of  alder  and  swamp  willow,  and  having  a 
long  line  of  cotton-wood  and  other  larger  timber 
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running  in  a  serpentine  course  down  the  centre  of 
the  track,  indicating  the  bed  of  a  large  stream  or 
river. 

Here  the  trapper  moderated  the  pace  of  his 
horse,  and  as  he  rode  warily  and  slowly  onward, 
his  quick  clear  eye  was  glancing  continually  around 
him,  in  all  directions,  like  that  of  some  wild  ani- 
mal, fearful  of  surprise  or  danger  Now  it  would 
OTer-run  the  surface  of  the  deep  miry  soil,  eager 
to  detect  the  slightest  print  of  man  or  horse's  foot, 
or  the  faintest  track  of  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  bea- 
rer or  the  antelope.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
his  watchfulness  was  rewarded  by  no  result,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  cast  his  eagle  glances  in  a 
wider  circle  over  the  great  expanse  of  the  horizon, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  something  which  seemed 
to  indicate  the  rapid  passage  through  the  tall  grass 
and  stunted  artemisias,  of  some  large  animals. 

He  gave  the  s]|ur  to  his  hone,  and  in  three 
itrides  drew  bridle,  and  stood  still  gazing  intently 
on  the  broad  trail,  left  by  the  transit  at  full  gallop 
of  at  least  a  doien  horsemen. 

So  practised  was  the  hunter's  eye,  that  he  did 
not  so  much  as  dismount  in  order  to  survey  the 
traces  with  a  nearer  scnitiny,  but  bringing  his 
band  violently  down  upon  his  thigh,  he  exclaimed, 

'^  I  thought  as  much,  by  G — !  It  is  that  dog 
again !  that  dog  Mato-tope,  with  his  accursed 
band  of  thieving  Manitarris.  But  Mike's  on  their 
trail  this  time ;  and  we'll  see  who  wins  to-day." 

Then  casting  his  eye  forward  over  the  trail 
which  ran  in  a  north-westwardly  direction  to  the 
bank  of  the  large  stream,  he  set  spurs  to  his  gal- 
lant gray  and  galloped  fiercely  onward. 

Within  ten  minutes  he  reached  the  verge  of  the 
watercourse,  a  broad  deep  sluggish  current,  sweep- 
ing along  bank  full  in  turbid  eddies,  fringed  to  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  by  a  superb  treble  line  of 
tall  and  stately  timber  trees. 

At  this  spot  the  trail  turned  due  westward,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river  as  it  rolled  through 
its  valley,  which  nanowed  rapidly  as  it  advanced 
toward  a  huge  rent  or  chasm  in  the  vast  craggy 
hills  which  bordered  the  horizon  in  that  quarter 
of  the  compass. 

"  Jest  as  I  thought,*'  muttered  Carson— «« arter 
my  traps  agin,  by  G — !  The  lazy  thieving  hounds, 
but  I'll  fix  'em." 

And  with  the  word,  he  lashed  his  horse  to  wild- 
er speed,  and  soon  reached  what  to  his  excited 
mind  appeared  an  absolute  confirmation  of  his 
surmises.  At  the  very  spot  where  he  had  set  his 
first  trap,  the  party  which  he  was  pursuing  had 
evidently  halted ;  for  the  ground  was  poached  up 
and  trampled  for  some  space  around,  and  there 
were  some  recent  traces  of  the  horses,  showing 
that  they  had  been  for  some  time  at  least  in  a 
state  of  quiescence.    And  there  on  the  muddy 


river  marge,  lay  his  stout  beaver  trap,  broken  and 
shattered  into  small  fragments,  so  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  being  either  used  or  repaired,  among 
the  foot-prints  of  moccasins,  which  his  quick  eye 
recognized  at  once,  as  being  of  Manitarri  or  Man- 
dan  manufacture. 

One  thing,  however,  he  saw  not,  or  if  he  saw 
did  not  heed.  It  was  the  deep  trace  of  a  naked 
human  foot  stamped  deeply  into  the  black  mad, 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  It  was  a  larger  print 
than  that  of  any  of  the  moccaslned  feet,  strong 
made  and  long,  and  with  the  toes  turned  outward, 
as  never  were  the  toes  of  any  Indian  foot.  Bnt 
this  Carson  saw  not,  nor  remarked ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  excited  as  he  was,  and  predetermined 
to  find  evidences  of  the  Indian's  guilt,  in  all  that 
should  meet  his  eye — nor  is  it,  I  say,  pobabletbat, 
had  he  seen  it,  he  would  have  suffered  its  mate 
testimony  in  anywise  to  invalidate  his  preconcei7- 
ed  opinion. 

Another  half  hour  of  sharp  riding  brought  him, 
still  following  the  Indian  trail,  which  ran  along 
the  river's  course,  to  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  stream, 
where  chained  fast  to  a  huge  oak  tree  he  had  left 
his  second  trap  on  the  previous  night. 

Again  the  Indian  sign  gave  token  of  a  halt, 
again  the  Mandan  had  dismounted,  and  trodden 
the  ground  all  about  the  trap,  which  in  this  case 
was  not  broken. 

It  was  clear,  however,  at  a  glance  from  the 
tracks  of  the  beaver's  struggles,  from  some  blood 
gouts  in  the  sand,  and  several  tufts  of  fur  scatter- 
ed around  in  the  vicinity,  that  the  trap  had  done 
its  duty,  and  had  been  plundered. 

"  Ah  ha !  I  have  you  now  in  fact — cursed  red- 
skin !"  growled  the  trapper.  But  as  he  spoke, 
his  eye  fell  upon  something  which  glittered  dullj 
among  the  trampled  herbage  close  to  the  trap. 
He  leaped  down  and  seized  it.  It  was  a  bullet, 
which  must  have  fallen  from  the  pouch  of  the 
robber.  He  examined  it  carefully ;  it  bore,  as  is 
not  unusual  among  the  hunters  of  the  west,  the 
peculiar  mark  of  its  owner,  which  ^vas  in  this 
case  a  little  cross  composed  of  six  small  punctures. 

"  Ha !  that  is  Job  Whiteneck's  mark,"  said 
Carson,  musing  for  a  moment.  "  How  in  the 
devil's  name  should  the  redskins  have  got  Job's 
bullet?  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  PU 
bother  with  this  trail  no  longer.  TU  ride  right 
straight  away  to  where  I  saw  he'd  sot  his  traps 
last  night,  and  make  clean  work  of  them,  and 
then  ride  in  the  brush  nigh  at  hand  to  the  last,  and 
shoot  him  from  the  cover.  He'll  never  steal  no 
more  traps  of  Mike  Carson." 

And  with  his  heart  full  of  fury  he  dashed  away 
headlong  to  the  gorge  in  the  mountains,  through 
which  the  river  there  pent  up  into  a  mere  thread 
of  water  and  chafed  into  a  wild  torrent,  roared 
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and  laved  on  its  coarse  toward  the  great  Colum- 
bia. 

Within  an  hour  after  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
chasm,  the  old  trapper  who  had  so  much  distrust- 
ed the  right  of  Carson's  charge  against  the  Man- 
dan,  came  riding  slowly  down  the  self  same  train, 
pausing  at  each  of  the  spots,  where  the  Indians 
had  halted,  and  where  Carson  pausing  likewise, 
had  filled  his  prejudiced  mind  with  false  conclu- 
sions, and  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  a 
lie. 

The  old  man's  calmer  temper  instantly  grasped 
the  truth.    «*  Aye  I  aye !"   he  sud,  as  he  dis- 
mounted  and  examined  the  sign  more  closely  than 
the  rage  of  the  other  had  permitted  him  to  do — 
*•  Aye !  aye !  It's  jest  as  I  thought.    The  traps 
has  been  stole  and  broke  by  some  white  vaga- 
bond or  other,  and  the  Mandans  are  on  the  thief's 
track  to  hunt  him  up.    But  Carson 's  too  mad, 
I'm  afeard,  to  take  count  of  the  true  sign.    PU 
away  arter  and  try  if  I  carnt  hinder  bloodshed." 
And  he  too  galloped  off  on  Carson's  trail  at  the 
best  speed  of  his  horse.    But  whenever,  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  did  he  who  would  prevent, 
anticipate  or  outstrip  him  who  would  commit  in- 
jury or  crime  ? 

Some  two  hours  later  in  the  day  Carson  might 
have  been  seen  dismounted  in  a  deep,  darksome 
dingle,  amid  crags  and  hills  so  steep  as  well  nigh 
to  exdude  the  beams  of  the  noonday  sun ;  he  was 
standing  over  a  trap  in  which  a  live  beaver  was 
still  struggling  wildly,  with  a  gleam  of  fierce  and 
angry  satisfaction  in  his  keen  blue  eye,  a  curse  of 
satisfied  hatred  on  his  welUcut  firm  lip. 

It  was  the  trap  of  the  Manitacri  chief,  Mato- 
topc. 

While  he  stood  there,  the  tramp  of  several 
horses  came  on  his  ear.  In  an  instant  he  sprang 
to  his  saddle,  gathered  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
poisedand  cocked  his  rifle.  In  another  the  Mandan 
chief  came  at  a  quick  trot  through  the  bushes,  fol- 
lowed by  six  or  seven  other  chiefs  well  armed  and 
mounted. 

As  quick  as  light  the  avenging  rifle  of  the  wild 
hunter  rose  to  his  shoulder,  his  keen  eye  glanced 
^ng  the  barrel,  the  trigger  yielded  to  the  uner- 
ring finger,  the  piece  flashed,  and  the  first  indica- 
tion to  the  Mandan  chief  that  a  foe  was  near  him 
was  the  sharp  crack  of  the  heavy  3rager. 

Strangely  enough  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  very 
point  of  time  in  which  the  hunter's  piece  was  dis- 
charged, the  Indian's  horse  rose  high  to  leap  a 
fallen  tree,  and  throwing  up  its  head,  received  the 
boUet  intended  for  its  rider's  heart  full  in  its  brain. 
As  it  was,  horse  and  man  went  down  amid  an  ap- 
palling yell  from  the  other  Indians. 
Carson  replied  by  a  wild  whoop,  and  setting 


beginning  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  hunter  to  re- 
load his  weapon  even  at  that  wild  speed. 

But  a  second  yell,  fiercer  and  shriller  than  the 
first,  and  the  thick  beating  clang  of  many  hoofs, 
announced  that  he  was  pursued,  and  a  moment 
afterward  some  six  or  eight  full  round  reports 
from  the  smooth-bored  fusees  of  the  Indians  fol- 
lowed, and  as  many  bullets  whistled  in  close  pro- 
pinquity to  the  undaunted  hunter.  One  indeed 
struck  his  wolf -skin  cap  from  his  tangled  locks, 
another  grazed  his  shoulder,  and  a  third  inflicted 
a  long  superficial  gash  on  the  white  stallion's 
quarter. 

Carson  rose  high  in  his  stirrups,  flourished  aloft 
his  now  reloaded  rifle,  and  replied  with  the  hide- 
ous shout  well  known'  to  all  western  warriors, 
white  or  red,  as  the  death  halloo,  for  he  doubted 
nothing  that  he  had  slain  his  enemy. 

But  what  was  his  dismay,  his  almost  terrified 
astonishment,  when  he  beheld  his  mortal  foe,  the 
hated  Mato-tope,  mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  his 
own  unrivaled  chesnut,  and  thundering  on  his 
traces,  followed  by  all  his  band,  yelling  and 
whooping  out  their  savage  scorn  and  hatred  of 
the  White  Thief ! 

Curbing  his  horse  with  a  shock  so  violent  that 
he  almost  threw  him  upon  his  haunches,  he  again 
raised  his  rifle ;  again  his  steady  finger  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  this  time  no  bright  flash,  no  sharp 
crack  followed. 

Despair !  an  Indian  bullet  of  the  last  volley « 
had  carried  the  cock  clean  away,  and  left  the 
weapon  useless.  With  a  fierce  curse,  a  bitter, 
snarling  imprecation,  he  dashed  the  broken  rifle  to 
the  earth ;  shook  his  fist  in  impotent  maligpiity  at 
his  triumphant  enemies;  turned,  and  fled— for  his 
life! 

For  his  life!  for  his  life!  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain side  he  spurred  furious,  and  gallantly  the 
gray  responded — ^through  the  deep  tangled  thickets 
he  crashed  at  mad  speed ;  among  the  giant  trunks 
he  glanced  like  a  meteor,  over  vast  fallen  ti^es  he 
bounded  like  a  stag,  across  wild  and  stony  gorges 
he  soared  like  an  eagle.  Hours  passed  like  min- 
utes, but  still,  whenever  he  cast  back  his  eye  he 
might  see  Mato-tope  close  behind  him. 

But  still  at  every  bound  he  shook  off  another 
and  another  of  his  foes,  till  at  length  but  the 
chief  and  one  tribesman  were  in  sight. 

These  also  had  thrown  away  their  rifles,  finding 
the  speed  of  their  pursuit  encumbered  by  them. 
The  contest  was  no  longer  so  uneven  Could  he 
have  distanced  that  staunch  tribesman,  he  would 
have  set  his  life  upon  the  cast,  and  hand  to  hand 
and  knife  to  knife,  fought  it  out  with  the  chief, 
confident  and  fearless. 
They  were  now  galloping  at  mad  speed  over  a 


span  to  his  good  gray,  galloped  ofi  at  speed,  |  vast  and  level  track  of  table  land,  on  the  head  of 
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a  huge  monntaiii,  cambered  with  blocks  of  stone> 
and  Btnnted  evei^ieens ;  and  now,  his  speed  dimin- 
iahed,  and  bis  wonted  bottom  deteriomted  b]r  his 
wound,  the  gray  hotse  began  to  fail,  and  stride  by 
stride,  yard  by  yard,  the  chesnut  gained  on  him. 
His  DOse  has  passed  his  tail,  his  quarter !  now  il 
is  lerel  with  Mike  Carson's  knee ;  now  they  aie 
side  by  side.  The  riders'  kniTes  are  out,  they  are 
red  already.  The  wild  yella  of  the  Indian,  the 
stem  huzzahs  of  (he  white  hunter,  and  the  cries 
of  the  tortured  beaver,  dashed  to  and  fro  in  his 
ateel  trap  swinging  from  Carson's  saddle,  are  blent 
in  horrid  discord. 

And  atill  daring  that  deadly  struggle  the  high 
mettled  steeds  thundered  onward  with  speed  una- 
bated, their  reins  loose,  and  their  heads  free,  for 
the  riders'  left  arms  are  interlinked  in  the  dread 
grapple,  and  their  right  hands  plying  with  terrible 
efleot  the  keen  and  deadly  knife. 

They  crashed  throai^h  a  sodden  thicket,  they 
plunged  down  a  ateep  descent,  they — great  God  ! 
Carson's  hold  hce  is  blank  with  horror  in  an  in- 
stant—his eyeballs  glare  in  frantic — can  it  be  ter- 
ror? His  right  band  has  fo^t  to  stab,  and 
clutches  in  desperation  a  Untb  above  his  head  pro- 
truding from  the  st«m  of  the  last  tree,  but  it 
cracks— it  yield^  impotent  to  save  I 

They  are  planging  headlong,  headlong  three 
hundred  feet  sheer  down  a  precipice  of  naked  gra- 
nite. 

Their  horsed  fore  feet  hare  already  croaaed  the 
verge ;  the  stones  are  rushing  down  amid  smoke 
and  dnstondfireBashiDg  from  the  flint,  a  hundred 
feel  below  them— the  hawks  and  crows  are  start- 
ing rrom  the  tree  tops  a  hundred  tower  yet 

It  is  lost  I  loetl 

Carson's  eyes  glared,  but  hie  teeth  were  set, 
and  he  plunged  down  sklent,  mute  in  his  horrible 

Not  so  the  Indian.  Fory  and  triumph  flashed 
from  his  tawny  features,  and  the  appalling  yell 
which  burst  from  his  lips,  as  be  sheathed  his  keen 
knife  in  the  white  hunter's  breast,  after  they  had 
crossed  the  dread  brink,  had  more  of  vengeful 
joy  than  of  terror  in  its  tones. 

They  rushed  headlong  down— they  were  lost 
to  sight! 

The  wild  scream  of  the  tortured  horses,  and  the 
fierce  yell  of  Mato-tope,  rang  piercingly  upon  the 
tribesman's  ear,  as  be  reined  up  his  horse  hard  on 
the  perilous  brink — a  heavy  crash  rose  dull  and 
heavy  from  the  abyss,  and  then  silence  1  A  mo- 
ment afterward  the  voice  of  the  torrent  moving 
aaiong  the  rocks  at  the  precipice's  base,  and  the 
melancholy  gale  in  the  ireetops  were  alons  aodi- 
ble. 

At  sunset  the  old  trappei  stood  too  late,  gazing 
Bl  the  crag's  foot  on  a  pile  of  blood  and  mutilated 


flesh  and  bones  crushed  and  almost  indiatingaiab- 
able.  Two  horses,  and  ont  human  camse.  It 
was  Mike  Carson's  I  The  Indian's  body  was  ra- 
moved— carried  away  by  bis  comrades  doubtless ; 
and  the  white  hunter's  senseless  beal  was  scalped 
and  gory,  and  his  clenched  hands  dismembered  by 
the  savage  knife,  showed  how  tenaciously  and 
buU-dog  like,  he  had  clung  to  his  mortal  foe  with 
diose  cold  fingers,  riveted  never  again  to  opsn  in 
THX  OEaTH  STEnoou. 


OPECANCANOUGH. 

A  CHiPTER   OF   FrCTtOS   IM   THB   EAKLT  TIMn   or 
VTKOrNU. 

I  name  of  Pocahontas  and 
aire,  Po>whstan,  is  nearly  as 

II  known  in  fiction  as  in 
tory;  and  yet  the  little  his- 
y  has  done  to  shed  a  light 
m  the  early  and  obacare 
iiona  of  their  lives  will  ex- 
i  wonder  with  all  those  who 
m  what  possibilities  exist 
larding  bim.  The  interest 
every  one  has  been  tomed 
the  remains  of  the  aborigi- 
M  in  the  sooAwest  of  Hex- 
,  Chiapas  and  Yneatan,  and 
particnlar  the  ruins  of  Pa- 

leoque  have  conjured  up  a  thousand  conjectures 
with  regard  to  the  tribes  who  reared  those  won- 
derful structures.  The  wild  srt  disi^ayed,  and 
the  miztnreof  mdeneas,  and  yet  skill,  of  an  order 
resembling  the  form  of  architectnre  of  the  earlier 
nations  of  the  Aaiatic  world,  exhibit  traces  of  a 
people  that  mnal  have  attained  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  And  crude  and  unknown  as  is  their 
history,  inasmuch  ss  it  leavee  the  imagination  to 
shape  a  thoDsand  mysterious  fancies  of  them,  we 
yet  cannot  forgive  the  tardiness  of  our  antiquari- 
ans when  anch  a  wonderful  field  is  presented  to 

In  the  yoQth  of  the  faAer  of  Powhatan  many 
of  die  aspiring  warriors  and  oompantons  who 
contributed  to  his  amusement  and  shared  bis  en- 
thusiasm in  thechase  or  the  battle,  crowded  around 
bim  for  dictation.  Peace  had  for  a  long  tine 
reigned  throughout  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  conquered  tribes  bad  yielded  with  the  loas  of 
tbeir  warriors.  Tedious  were  the  daya  of  the 
dusky  chiefs,  and  more  tediona  they  seemed  to  the 
lion-hearted  father  of  Powhatan.  '<  Shall  our 
arrows,"  add  they,  "  mildew  in  our  quivers,  and 
no  more  shall  our  scalping  knives  need  an  edge } 
Shall  our  women,  even,  look  scomful  at  as,  and 
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on  Saehem  reproach  the  laziness  of  our  hlood  ? 
Are  we  to  be  no  more  conqnerors,  and  lie  sloggish 
forerer  ?"  A  frown  sat  heavy  on  the  brow  of 
Powhatan's  father.  At  length  it  passed,  and  he 
spake:  ''To-morrow  we  will  assemble  in  the 
Council  Tent  and  ask  the  Great  ^irit  to  lead  us  to 
the  conquest  of  some  new  enemy."  The  chiefs 
left  him,  and  he  walked  slowly  toward  his  wig- 
wam, bnt  enfned  not.  Slowly  he  paced  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  the  ocean,  and  sleep  came  not  to 
his  eyes  that  night,  nor  did  he  press  the  skins  in 
his  wigwam. 

When  the  morning  sun  arose  they  all  assembled 
in  their  great  wigwam.  Powhatan's  father  spake, 
"  The  great  Spirit  has  told  me  by  the  buzzards 
that  he  made  to  fly  toward  the  place  where  the 
sun  shall  rest  to-night,  that  we  shall  turn  to  the 
southwest.  Our  fathers  tell  us  of  those  who 
have  reared  huge  palaces  of  stone,  and  who  fear 
to  live  under  the  blue  sky,  or  to  join  in  the  hunt, 
but  who  in  mockery  of  the  Great  Spirit,  have 
covered  themselves  with  walls,  and  like  the  beaver 
dare  not  leave  them.  The  Great  Spirit  has  spo- 
ken to  me,  that  it  is  ours  to  destroy  them.  Where, 
then,  the  sea,  which  roars  toward  the  rising  sun, 
doth  run  through  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
south,  till  it  nearly  joins  the  sea  which  roars  in 
the  west,  toward  that  land  we  will  hasten.  Pre- 
pare anew  your  arrows  and  sharpen  your  toma- 
hawks, and  when  we  have  filled  our  pouches 
with  venison  for  the  journey,  we  will  go.  Mani- 
tou  shall  be  our  guide.'* 

Among  those  nations  of  the  now  called  Central 
America  the  Blaxi  excelled.  They  were  rich 
and  numerous,  and  by  their  rude  arts  had  formed 
the  illustrious  towers  of  Chi  Chien.  There  were 
enacted  the  terrible  immolations  on  the  altars  of 
their  gods.  There  their  priests  ruled  the  feeble 
intellects  of  the  people,  and  their  princes  govern- 
ed in  their  richly  dyed  robes  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  hordes  of  barbarians  in  the 
north  assembled  themselves  together,  and  with 
Powhatan's  lather,  marched  through  the  land,  and 
raised  their  wild  warwhoop  by  these  towera.  By 
starvation  they  succeeded  in  gaining  audience,  and 
under  promises  of  unity,  with  the  true  treachery 
of  the  savage,  they  entered  and  sacked  the  towers 
of  Chi  Chien,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Pa- 
lenque.  They  drove  the  people  that  opposed  them 
into  the  sea,  they  destroyed  the  carving  and  fres- 
coes, and  leveled  their  mighty  structures.  To  this 
day  the  traveler  sees  the  pillars  of  those  fabrics, 
and  the  huge  locks  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as 
diey  were  left  after  the  ruthless  invasion  of  these 
Western  Gauls  upon  the  Rome  of  the  aboriginal 
world. 

Among  the  nations  thus  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed was  the  one  inhabiting  the  country  upon 


the  borders  of  St.  Bartu.  They  were  bnve  and 
powerful,  and  fierce  was  the  battle  waged  upon 
them  by  the  Yiiginia  Indians  before  they  yielded 
themselves  as  conquered.  The  prowess  and  dar- 
ing they  exhibited  awoke  in  the  breasts  of  the 
invading  tribes  high  admiration.  The  scalps  of 
their  chiefs  were  most  prized,  and  many  prisoners 
were  taken  from  among  their  chiefs  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  invading  tribes. 

Among  the  priaonen  was  the  young  Opeoanca> 
nough,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  the  prince 
of  the  tribe.  Brave  and  daring  as  a  lion,  he  had 
sacrificed  many  in  defence  of  his  people  before  he 
was  taken.  The  council  was  held,  and  it  was 
determined  that  be  should  die.  **  No,"  said  the 
father  of  Powhatan,  «his  scalp  shall  not  be  taken ; 
but  we  will  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  our  homes, 
and  he  shall  be  adopted  by  our  squaws  and  live." 
The  haughty  prince  desired  death,  but  it  was  not 
granted.  The  tribes  soon  returned  to  the  north  in 
triumph.  They  were  met  by  their  Sachems,  and 
the  oldest  of  them  came  out  and  welcomed  back 
the  conquerors.  Opecancanough  was  given  over 
as  captive  to  the  women,  but  in  time  he  mingled 
with  them  in  the  sports,  and  became  linked  with 
the  tribe.  Among  the  captive  daughters  of  the 
tribe  was  the  young  Medorn.  The  dark-eyed 
maiden  had  been  loved  by  Opecancanough,  but 
was  rejected.  Before  many  months  ekpsed  she 
had  entranced  the  noble  Itopatin,  the  brother  of 
Powhatan.  He  wished  to  make  her  his  wife  and 
she  consented.  It  was  rumored  through  the  tribe, 
and  at  length  reached  the  ear  of  Opecancanough. 
Proud  and  noble  was  the  chief,  and  when  he 
heard  this,  he  went  to  the  father  of  Powhatan 
and  spake :  "  Thy  son  Itopatin  would  take  to  his 
wigwam  the  dusky  Medora.  She  is  of  my  tribe, 
and  is  loved  by  me ;  but  I  have  no  power.  My 
people  are  slain,  and  my  hunting  grounds  taken. 
If  it  be  thy  will  that  thy  son  taJce  for  his  bride 
the  maiden,  I  can  say  naught." 

«  The  maiden  loves  him  not,"  exclaimed  Itopa- 
tin, **  and  she  has  promised  to  come  to  my  wig- 


wam 


M 


"  It  is  enough,"  replied  the  chief,  **  Opecanca- 
nough, you  must  submit.  Take  her,  Stopatin,  to 
thy  wigwam." 

A  doud  passed  over  the  face  of  the  captive 
prince,  and  he  darted  a  deadly  glance  of  hatred 
at  Itopatin.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  the 
captive  bent  his  head  in  submission  to  his  fate. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  young  prince  became 
celebrated  among  the  chiefs  of  his  captors.  No 
one  could  strike  the  eagle  farther  in  the  sky,  none 
could  chase  the  deer  faster  or  strike  him  with 
more  deadly  aim  than  the  prince,  Opecancanough. 
As  the  sire  of  Powhatan  advanced  in  years,  the 
young  Powhatan  viewed  with  jealousy  the  acts 
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of  the  aspiring  prince,  and  often  dared  to  compete 
with  him  in  the  hunt,  that  his  success  might  not 
make  him  a  rival  when  the  death  of  his  father 
should  call  him  to  the  throne.  Often,  too,  Itopa- 
tin  would  look  with  jealousy  upon  him,  and  aim 
his  arrow,  daring  the  southwestern  chief  to  ex- 
ceed it.  The  only  answer  he  received  was  the 
sneer  upon  the  lips  of  the  warrior,  as  he  raised 
the  bow  and  sped  the  arrow  far  beyond  his  rival's, 
or  brought  down  the  bird  which  the  other  had 
failed  to  strike.  And  then  the  remembrance  of 
his  wrong  would  flash  through  his  mind  and  his 
face  would  darken  as  he  looked  upon  his  rival. 

The  father  of  Powhatan  died,  and  the  young 
Powhatan  took  the  sceptre.  Itopatin  was  his 
chief  counselor,  and  would  have  found  means  to 
crush  Opecancanough  had  not  his  noble  presence, 
his  large  stature,  prowess  and  generosity  endeared 
him  to  the  tribe. 

Time  passed,  and  Powhatan  continued  his  reign. 
The  English  landed  upon  the  shores,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  gallant  resistance  of  Smith  by  the 
tribes,  is  well  known.  None  among  the  warriors 
was  braver  in  resistance  dian  Opecancanough. 
None  struck  more  terror  to  Smith's  followers  than 
the  dauntless  chief.  Often  was  his  skill  nearly 
successful  in  the  destiliction  of  the  settlers. 

During  the  early  reign  of  Powhatan  he  had 
looked  upon  Opecancanough  often  as  a  friend,  but 
an  under  current  of  pride  and  concealed  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  *'  Prince  of  the  Southwest," 
made  him  often  feel  his  rivalry.  Among  the 
chiefs  there  were  a  few  sufficiently  disa£^ed  to- 
ward Powhatan  to  look  often  upon  Opecanca- 
nough as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Powhatan,  in 
case  of  his  death,  and  some  who  even  during  his 
life  stirred  the  prince  to  dispute  with  him  the 
sway  of  the  tribe.  A  conspiracy  was  formed, 
but  the  vigilance  of  Powhatan  discovered  and  de- 
feated its  designs.  The  coming  of  the  English 
transpired  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  and 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  quieted  the  do- 
mestic dissensions.  Still  Opecancanough  dared, 
and  still  Powhatan  watched  and  feared,  and  jea- 
lousy at  the  bravery  and  skDl  of  Opecancanough 
against  the  English,  was  to  him  a  fruitful  source 
of  annoyance. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Itopatin  succeeded  Pow- 
hatan. The  brave  Opecancanough  but  smothered 
his  ambition,  while  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  he  was 
preparing  for  a  terrible  revenge.  Itopatin,  less 
vigilant  than  Powhatan,  feared,  but  did  nothing ; 
he  trusted  in  his  sway  and  the  attachment  of  his 
followers. 

Opecancanough  at  length  formed  a  truce  with 
Smith,  and  the  tribe  were  freed  from  difficulties 
with  the  English.  Now,  more  than  ever,  having 
control  of  the  warriors,  he  dared  to  assemble 


them  and  excite  them  against  Itopatin.  He  so 
affected  them  that  they  condemned  Itopatin  to  die, 
and  decreed  the  sceptre  to  Opecancanough.  The 
latter  called  for  Itapatin  and  his  wife  Medora. 
To  her  he  offered  again  his  hand  as  a  sovereign* 
telling  her  that  her  husband  was  to  die.  The 
bound  Itopatin  saw  his  wife  become  the  bnde  of 
his  successful  rival,  and  then  the  prince,  as  if  to 
soften  his  cruelty  by  generosity,  proposed  that  he 
should  have  his  life  if  he  outstripped  him  in  the 
chase.  Itopatin  received  the  boon*  but  was  con- 
quered; tied  to  a  tree,  the  warriors  dispatched 
him  with  their  arrows. 

From  the  time  of  his  usurpation  to  his  captivi- 
ty by  the  English,  Opecancanough  never  allowed 
truce  to  the  settlers,  waging  fierce  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  sway  that  had  alike  gratified  bis 
ambition  and  his  revenge.  The  remaining  portion 
of  his  life,  his  final  defeat  and  capture  by  the 
English,  are  matters  of  the  early  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  terrors  of  his  name  were  long  re- 
membered by  the  English,  and  they  bitterly  repaid 
his  cruelty  to  his  rival.  W. 


<V»»»»ii*»»^*»^^^»^^^^V^r»» 


THE  THREE   VOICES 


BY  GEO.  TEN  ETCX  SBELDOK. 


List  to  the  breathings  of  that  still,  soft  voice — 
A  mother's  voice !  faAing  upon  the  sense 
In  tones  so  sweet  and  musical,  it  seems 
Of  heavenly  birth— fiuch  as  the  angels  use  ! 

It  was  in  early  spring-time  of  my  life. 
When  all  was  bright,  and  pure  and  beautiful, 
I  first  was  laid  upon  a  couch  of  pain. 
Wrapt  in  delirious  fever. 

Hark  t  whose  step 
Was  that— so  jGairy-like  I  scarce  did  hear — 
That  first  the  stillness  of  my  chamber  broke  1 
Whose  fingers  now  were  bathed  in  these  dark  locks 
That  hung  in  playful  dalliance  o'er  my  brow  Y 
Caressed  these  burning  temples— end  whose  hand 
My  pillow  raised,  and  smoothed  the  linen  down  1 
Whose  wrice  was  that  I  heard  1 

It  was  my  own — 
My  own  loved  mother's  voice  that  gently  fell 
Upon  my  ear ;  and  in  low  whisperings. 
And  accents  sweet  as  morning  lay  of  birds. 
She  breathed  into  my  soul  a  modier's  love ! 
It  did  alleviate  my  pain  and  griefs. 
And  gave  for  consolation,  hopes  of  heaven. 
Oh !  if  there  be  in  this  sad  world  of  ours 
A  priceless  gem,  of  pure  and  changeless  ray — 
More  pure  than  the  cerulean  sky  of  even — 
More  bright  than  stars  that  gem  the  vault  of  heaven,- 
And  richer  far  than  all  earth's  diadems,— 
It  is  a  mother's  love !  Nor  on  the  earth. 
Nor  o'er  the  blissful  plains  of  Paradise, 
Is  heard  a  sound  more  beautifully  sweet. 
Than  a  fond  Motber's  Voice  ! 
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A  Sdtbe's  Vmcb  ! 
Tes,  at  the  sound  of  that  dear  zuime,  the  past^ 
Unlock 'd  by  memory's  key,  is  once  more  mine ! 
Give  me  the  magic  wand,  whose  every  touch 
Reanimates  the  dead— returns  to  life 
Our  loved  ones,  that  have  vanished  from  the  earth— 
Unrolls  the  scroll  of  pleasant  memories- 
Brings  forth  to  light  pictures  of  other  days, 
And  scenes  of  home  all  bright  and  beautiful— 
Vdce  of  my  iainted  Sister ! 

Thou  art  gone 
To  swell  the  song  on  the  empyrial  plains 
Of  heaven ;  but  the  music  of  thy  voice. 
Tender  and  soft,  ialleth  upon  my  ecu^ 
As  it  was  wont  to  fall  in  by-gone  days. 
Methinks  I  hear  thee  now  calling  me  home ! 
I  come  not  now,  my  sister— but  thy  voice 
Shall  teach  me  the  vile  tempter's  snare  to  shun ; 
Shall  win  my  love  for  Virtue's  flowery  paths ; 
And  when  my  heart  would  fain  consent  to  sin, 
Be  thou  my  guardian  angel,  and  my  shield, 
Tilll  go  up  to  meet  thee  in  the  skies. 
And,  voices  reunited,  join  in  one 
Eternal  hyvan.  of  praise. 

m 

Voics  OF  MT  Feiehs  ! 
I  heard  it  not  in  childhood's  happy  hour— 
My  mother  dear  was  then  my  only  love ; 
I  heard  it  not  in  meny  boyhood's  time. 
My  sister  then  was  all  the  world  to  me, — 
I  heard  it  not  "when  heaven  my  pathway  lit 
With  glistening  gems,  and  flowers  around  me  sprung 
In  rich  profusion— Hope  spread  over  all 
Her  rainbow — and  innumerable  were 
The  friends  that  turned  to  bless  me  on  that  day. 
Time's  cycles  sped  their  round— Hope's  star  did  set  I 
AffljctioQ  paled  the  cheek  and  manly  brow 
Of  the  ambitious  youth— and  his  dark  eye 
Was  lustreless  and  dinmed  with  tears  1  his  heart 
Was  laint  and  with'ring— poverty  had  lain 
Her  squallid  garments  o'er  him — on  his  lips 
Her  skeleton  finger  placed,  and  he  lay  down 
To  troubled  slumbers. 

Friendship  is  indeed 
A  name,  if  it  in  this  dark  hour  breathes  not 
Into  the  ear  its  minstrelsy  divine. 
I  heard  it  then,  that  clear  melodious  voice ! 
hs  soothing  balm  gave  lustre  to  mine  eye- 
Its  qrmpathy  revived  the  pulse  of  life ; 
And  o'er  my  pathway  hung  a  halo,  bright 
As  ever  graced  the  starry  brow  of  night. 
Yes,  I  have  friends,  warm-hearted  and  sincere — 
Priends  of  dear  memories,  with  whom  I've  held 
Communings  sweet— and  the  reflected  bliss 
That  thrills  my  bosom,  as  I  gaze  wgaa 
All  beauteous  nature,  or  the  beautiful 
la  art;  or  walk  beneath  the  summer  sky 
Of  even,  when  the  moon  and  stars  make  glad 
The  darkened  hours ;  or  on  long  winter  nights 
I  «it  beside  the  pleasant  hearth,  and  read 
The  well  wrought  tale  of  love,  and  converse  hold- 
Comes  it  not  then  fkun  kindred  spirits,  blest 
"ke  to  my  own  1— from  kindred  voices— friends  1 
^  yes,— and  when  my  heart,  lonely  and  sad, 
I^»k»  ont  upon  this  dreary  world,  and  finds, 
I^  the  adventuring  dove,  no  zesting  place, 
Oh !  may  I  find  a  sympaaOaing  friend. 


Who  can  unloose  the  burden  from  my  heart — 
Into  whose  ear  I  may  pour  all  my  griefs. 
And  on  whose  gentle  bosom  lean  my  head. 
When  I  shall  bid  this  earth  a  last  farewell. 
And  sad  adieu  to  Mother,  Sistsr,  Friend. 
New  York,  July,  1846. 


A   MOTHER'S   REVERIE. 

B7  HB8.  S.  MARIA  SHELDON. 

HE  day  is  past — the  shades 
of  evening  are  falling  a- 
round  me — ^the  tumult  of 
business  is  dying  away. 
There  is  stiU  a  hum  of 
Yoices,  but  it  is  like  the  low 
munnuT  of  the  distant  wa» 
terfall,  rather  than  the  rush 
of  the  torrent.  Even  the  wind  that  has  bustled 
about  all  day  among  the  green  boughs,  as  if  tired 
of  its  toil,  has  gone  to  rest,  and  not  a  breath  dis* 
turbs  the  slumbering  leaves.  And  thou  too,  my 
little  one,  who  hast  all  day  long  been  so  very 
busy,  art  enjoying  the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence, 
while  retrospection  and  anticipation  alternately 
possess  thy  mother's  heart.  He,  the  husband  and 
the  father,  has  just  returned  from  his  daily  avoca* 
tion,  and  though  care,  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment are  sapping  the  very  well  spring  of  his  ex- 
istence, in  his  home  a  smile  is  on  his  lip,  and  the 
light  of  love  in  his  eye. 

Memory,  ever  tireless,  goes  back  and  tells  over 
again  the  story  of  our  married  life.  Sad  and 
sorrowful  is  the  history  of  the  past — ^worldly 
hopes  and  disappointments,  sickness  and  dea^ 
have  been  the  portion  of  our  cup — but  not  aU 
bitter  has  been  the  draught.  The  steady  light  of 
affection  has  ever  shed  a  sweet  halo  around  our 
path,  and  the  God  of  the  Christian  hath  given  us 
strength  to  suffer.  Once  and  again,  and  stiU 
again  has  death  snatched  a  lovely  babe  from  our 
embrace,  and  many  long,  long  months  has  it  been 
my  lot  to  suffer,  and  hU  to  watch  by  a  sick  bed. 
Would  that  language  could  portray  his  patience, 
his  fortitude  and  tenderness  in  those  trying  sea- 
sons. 

When  long  continued  suffering  had  discouraged* 
how  would  he  cheer  me — when  my  bereaved 
heart  exclaimed,  "  my  children !  my  buried  chil* 
dren !"  how  would  he  smother  his  own  grief, 
that  he  might  pour  consolation  into  my  bosom. 
Through  each  and  every  adverse  storm,  how  man- 
fully has  he  buffeted  the  waves  that  seemed  des- 
tined to  overwhelm  him.  How  often  has  he 
bowed  low  at  the  Mercy  Seat,  and,  with  many 
tears,  besought  grace  from  on  high  to  suffer  the 
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will  of  God  nnmunnaringly.  My  diild,  if  thy 
precious  life  be  spared,  next  to  thy  God»  shall 
thou  be  taught  to  honor  thy  father, 

Hope,  bright-eyed  Hope !  sweet  friend  to  the 
otherwise  comfortless,  ever  winging  thy  way  into 
the  misty  future,  and  wearing  garlands  of  fancy 
flowers  for  the  brows  of  the  care  worn,  how  dost 
thou  come  to  me  in  this  calm  hour  and  whisper 
thy  promises  of  better  days !  The  stem  realities 
of  the  past  hare  proved  how  frail  is  the  basis  of 
thy  airy  castles — ^yet,  I  would  fain  beliere  thee, 
glad-hearted  deceiver ;  because  thou  makest  the 
present  more  endurable,  and  1  have  learned  too 
wril  the  sad  lessons,  taught  in  adversity's  school, 
to  have  future  trials  rendered  more  poignant,  by 
the  pangs  of  disrppointment. 

Believing  thee,  I  look  forward  to  the  time,  not 
far  distant,  when  abundant  success  shall  crown 
the  exertions  of  my  husband — when  gloomy  fore- 
bodings eoneening  the  future  shall  not  mingle 
their  gall  in  the  sweet  cup  of  the  present — ^when 
my  boy,  in  his  happy  childhood,  shall  learn  wis- 
dom firom  those  lips  that  now  teach  the  first  lesson 
of  filial  duty,  and  show  the  depth  of  paternal  love 
in  tones  of  playful,  but  heart-reading  tender- 


Still  fartiier  in  the  future,  I  see  to  locks  and 
mine  plentifully  besprinkled  with  gray,  and  our 
son  in  the  beauty  of  manhood,  by  acts  of  filial 
piety  repaying  a  thousand  fold  all  our  cares  con- 
cerning him.  A  few  more  days,  and  we  are 
**  gathered  to  our  fathers."  The  son  of  our  lore 
mourns  not  for  us  as  one  without  hope,  but  on- 
ward, still  onward,  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  pursues  steadily  and  firmly  the 
path  of  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow  man.  I  seek 
not  worldly  honors  or  greatness  for  thee,  my  child, 
but  I  do  ask  that  peace  which  the  wodd  cannot 
give,  and  tiiat  active  infiuenoe  which  makes  men 
better  and  win  souls  to  heaven. 

Generations  have  lived  and  died  since  the  «m, 
like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe,  found  a  quiet 
resting  place  beside  his  parents.  The  angel  of 
God  hath  swom  that  TUne  thaU  he  no  longer. 
The  archangel  tramp  hath  waked  the  dead — the 
judgment  is  past ;  eternal  sentence  pronounced  on 
all  the  children  of  men ;  and  each  immortal  spirit 
has  gone  to  its  own  place. 

Families  and  friends  long  parted  wxU  never 
more  a&jfcnrewdl;  and  one  general  burst  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  is  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
redeemed.  Our  cherub  babes  have  welcomed  us 
to  heaven,  and  our  son  has  joined  us  there — re- 
deemed and  reunited,  we  bow  in  adoration  before 
the  Throne  high  and  lifted  up,  exclaiming,  Hzrk 
Loan,  A.RX  we  and  thx  childrxn  trot;  bast 

OIVXN  us. 


We  walk  through  the  garden  of  Paradise; 
pluck  the  unfading  flowers;  feast  on  the  delicious 
froits  and  drink  the  waters  of  life— or,  seated  in 
a  celestial  bower,  converse  with  angels,  as  with 
familiar  friends — recount  the  story  of  earth's 
trials ;  and,  as  we  see  all  things  clearly,  praise 
and  adore  the  kind  Hand  that  chastened  us,  and 
brought  us  safely  home  to  heaven.  How  faint, 
and  weak,  and  frail  are  we  when  faith  and  hope 
join  hands  and  soar  away  beyond  the  regions  of 
earth — ^how  the  mind  sinks  within  itself,  feels  its 
own  nothingness— its  utter  inability  to  even  im- 
agine the  weight  of  glory  that  awaits  those  who 
are  washed,  and  purified,  and  saved  by  unmerited, 
abounding  Grace ;  and  how  expressive  and  appro- 
priate is  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  Eye  haih 
not  eeen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  qf  man,  the  things  u^uch  God  hath  prs" 
pared  Jor  them  that  love  kk 
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A  CANDIDATE  FOR  MATRIMONY. 

BT  C.  BEAVNOX  BUKKHABnT. 

AM  about  to  tell  you  a  story  of 
"our  Doctor  Lecoeur,"  dear 
reader,  but  to  do  so  it  is  neoes- 
sary,  in  order  that  yon  may 
know  who  and  what  he  i8,to  give 
you  a  few  incidents  in  his  Ufe, 
which  perchance — such  is  real- 
ly my  object— may  amuse  you 
for  half  an  hour.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  I  attempt  to  por- 
tray his  mind,  or  his  character, 
and  risk  your  after  assertionF, 
that  I  had  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe an  object  having  no  ex- 
istence but  in  my  own  imagination.  I  certainly 
may  hope  for  more  success  in  the  attempt  to  give 
you  a  fair  representation  of  our  subject,  by  re- 
lating some  few  incidents  of  his  life,  and  if  you 
have  wit  enough  to  recognize  a  rose  by  its  perfume 
as  well  as  by  its  thorns,  a  modest  maiden  by  her 
large  blue,  cast  down  eye,  or  a  shrew  by  her 
scolding  and  shrill  voice,  you  will  also  soon 
know  Di .  Lecoeur  by  his  deeds  and  actions.  Then 
you  will  also  know  why  the  beautiful  Helen  pre- 
ferred disobedience  to  her  father,  to  love  for  the 
'*  friend  of  the  family,*'  for  I  firmly  maintain,  in 
spite  of  all  enraged  parents  in  Christendom,  that 
daughters  are  often  much  wiser  than  their  fathers, 
and  in  matters  of  love,  they  are  invariably  so. 
The  beauteous  Helen,  however,  is  in  reality  the 
heroine  of  our  story,  consequently  the  reader 
needs  not  to  know  precisely  what  preceded  or 
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what  followed,  as  we  at  present  have  only  to  do 
with  one  of  her  many  admirers. 
My  first  acqnsuntance  with  Dr.  Lecoenr  was 

made  at  F ,  where  he  was  assistant  teacher  of 

a  private  school.  The  director  of  that  school  had 
invited  me  to  a  social  dejeuner^  and  among  a 
nnmber  of  teachers  presented  to  me  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  also  Dr.  Lecoenr.  His  appearance  was 
rather  too  remarkable  to  be  easily  overlooked. 
His  blooming,  blnshing  red  face  was  the  very 
bean  ideal  of  a  complete  epicure,  and  was  so  very 
perfect  a  specimen  as  almost  to  look  well.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  coppery- red  which  overspread 
the  jolly  fat  monkish  face,  but  rather  the  purple 
of  real  Medoc.  He  always  indulged  in  this  lux- 
ury, which  his  principles  allowed  him,  as  it  was 
a  rule  with  him  not  to  pay  his  bills  for  certain 
necessaries  of  life  such  as  Medoc  and  yellow  kid 
gloves. 

His  upper  story  seemed  the  only  part  about  him 
which  had  sufiered  neglect,  for  the  most  stupid 
and  self-sufficient  glare  rested  in  his  daik,  yet 
inexpressive  eye.  His  figure  would  have  been 
pronounced  well  fed  by  any  rural  economist,  and 
it  was  easily  perceptible  that  superfluous  cares 
never  disturbed  his  digestion.  Notwithstanding 
the  remarkable  shortness  of  one  of  his  legs,  he 
might  have  passed  for  a  handsome  man,  had  he 
not  been  deficient  in  the  most  necessary  requisite 
to  beauty,  namely,  expression.  In  consequence 
of  the  natural  defect,  which  I  mentioned  above, 
he  had  attained  the  nickname  of  "  Yambus,"  and 
this  nickname  was  in  fact  the  only  thing  poetical 
about  him.  Whether  the  name  of  Lecoeur  was 
his  original  name  or  a  translation  for  the  purpose 
of  appearing  a  Frenchman,  (a  conunon  occurrence 
in  our  days,)  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn. 
Bat  I  had  much  reason  to  believe  in  the  transla- 
tion, and  I  learned  afterward,  that  his  pupils  fre- 
qoently  indulged  in  the  joke  of  writing  the  first 
hnes  of  well  known  songs,  such  as  *'  Beats  there 
fl  heart  on  earth  sincere,"  or  **  Why,  ah  why  my 
hearty  this  sadness,"  on  the  black  board,  which 
invariably  put  him  into  a  furious  passion.  This 
coafirmed  my  belief  in  the  translation. 

At  the  above  named  first  meeting,  I  immediate- 
ly ascertained  that  the  doctor  was  equally  distin- 
guished in  two  attributes,  in  chatting  and  in  eat- 
ing. Especially  m  the  latter  he  was  a  most  per- 
fect artist ;  there  was  an  inimitable  style  and  man- 
ner in  every  motion  when  he  was  eating,  nay  there 
vas  sense  in  his  very  mastication,  at  least  much 
more  than  in  his  conversation,  which  seemed  to 
please  no  one  as  much  as  himself.  It  always 
^peared  to  me  most  wonderful  and  incomprehen- 
nble  how  he  could  eat  and  speak  so  very  much, 
in  such  a  short  space  of  tineie. 

As  I  had  frequently  occasion  to  visit  F 


about  that  time,  and  as  I  usually  stopped  at  the 
same  hotel  where  Mr.  Lecoeur  dined,  I  soon  had 
opportumties  to  learn  something  more  of  him.  I 
must  confess  that  I  observed  him  with  especial 
interest,  though  it  was  the  same  kind  of  interest 
with  which  I  would  have  regarded  an  Indian  or  a 
Hottentot.  My  curiosity  about  this  man  was  in 
a  great  measure  gratified  by  many  anecdotes  told 
me  of  him,  several  of  which  may  be  interesting 
enough,  briefly  to  be  repeated  here. 

He  gave  evening  lessons  to  the  younger  ch3- 
dren  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family  whose 
greatest  pride  was  a  full  grown  and  most  beauti- 
ful daughter.  In  his  function  as  tutor,  it  fre- 
quentiy  happened  that  he  hecame  a  guest  at  the 
tea  table,  until  at  last  he  protracted  the  hours  of 
his  lessons  so  as  to  be  always  a  guest.  The  rich 
heiress  knew  perfectly  well,  how  to  keep  the 
lovesick  doctor  at  his  proper  distance,  and  paid 
him  just  as  much  attention,  as  belongs  to  the  per- 
son who  nighdy  fills  Dummy's  place  at  the 
whist  table.  When  his  table  acquaintances  at  the 
hotel  began  to  banter  him  about  the  regularity  of 
his  evening  visits,  and  made  joking  allusions  to 
the  beautiful  daughter,  he  replied  with  the  greatest 
nondudance  **  that  the  fine  supper  he  got  there 
was  worth  more  to  him,  than  all  the  beauties  in  the 
world."  Since  that  time  he  received  the  soubri- 
quet of  the  "  supping  Dummy,"  which  he  bears 
with  a  smile. 

At  a  certain  cafS  he  was  regularly  to  be  found 
after  dinner,  and  here  especially  he  served  as  a 
butt  for  ofilcers  and  others  who  congregated  there. 
He  had  not  paid  for  his  coflee  in  a  long  time,  yet 
the  host  could  not  well  refuse  hhn  credit  as  he 
knew  that  many  of  his  guests  only  came  to  have 
their  fun  with  Mr.  Lecoeur,  or  to  make  him  the 
taiget  at  which  to  aim  their  witticisms.  But  our 
friend  one  day  grew  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  some 
cake  or  biscuit  in  addition  to  his  coflfee,  whereupon 
the  host  lost  his  patience,  and  turned  from  hira» 
BAjing,  '*  No,  sir,  that  is  more  than  I  gain  by 
you.'*  Tliis  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
Dr.  Lecoeur ;  he  emigrated,  took  to  another  tafi^ 
where  the  hoet  gave  him  regularly  a  fine  segar 
with  his  cofiee,  as  in  reality  he  attracted  much 

CUSlOBI. 

Such  occurrences  as  these  had  made  him  known 
to  the  whole  town,  but  this  celebrity  became  his 
disadvantage  as  he  lost  his  situation  by  it.  Of 
his  early  history  little  is  known. 

8i  fabula  vera,  he  had  begun  an  academical 

career  at  B ,  at  the  expense  of  a  benevolent 

maiden  lady,  under  promise  of  marriage  to  the 
speculative  fiair  one ;  but  this  contract  was  never 
realized,  though  the  few  summers  which  his  char- 
mer might  count  over  the  desirable  number  were 
scarcely  the  sole  cause. '  After  this,  he  had  lived 
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in  divers  towns,  had  everjrwhere  worn  yellow 
kids  and  drunk  Medoc,  withoat  paying  for  either, 

and  his  arrival  at  F ,  I  believe  was  cansed  by 

an  agreeable  acquaintance  made  at  the  tabU  d^hote 
of  a  certain  watering  place.  Tables  d^hote^  upon 
the  whole,  formed  a  most  prominent  feature  in  his 
career. 

And  now,  my  kind  reader,  you  may  perhaps  be 
angry,  that  I  should  so  long  have  detained  you 
with  a  description  of  "  our  Doctor  Lecoeur,"  and 
while  I  vainly  believed  that  he  was  a  rare  object, 
you  may  already  have  remembered  several  like 
him.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  quickly  come  to 
my  narrative,  and  give  you  now  a  sincere  pro- 
mise not  to  refer  to  anything  farther,  which  does 
not  strictly  belong  to  that. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  F a  gentleman 

who  possessed  so  beautiful  a  daughter  tibat  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  she  was  only  called  the  beauteous 
Helen.  She  was  not  rich,  but  as  she  had  learned 
a  great  deal,  she  could  only  marry  a  well  educa- 
ted man.  Her  father  had  reasoned  thus :  '*  The 
little  that  I  can  give  her  in  the  way  of  dowry, 
will  scarcely  induce  a  wealthy  man  to  marry  her, 
and  yet  she  plays  the  piano  and  harp  too  well, 
speaks  French,  draws,  and  has  of  various  other 
accomplishments  too  many,  to  marry  a  mere  shop* 
keeper  or  mechanic."  Thus  Doctor  Lecoeur  seem- 
ed to  him  a  most  suitable  match ;  the  objections 
which  other  people  urged  against  the  doctor,  ap- 
peared to  him  only  eccentricities  of  genius,  of 
which  a  wife  could  easily  cure  her  husband.  He 
cared  nothing  for  the  world,  and  his  daughter  must 
obey  him;  thus  the  matter  was  settled  for  the 
present,  and  Mr.  Lecoeur  became  the  established 
daily  guest  at  the  house,  which  at  all  events  was 
highly  agreeable  to  him.  About  this  time  I  arriv- 
ed at  F ;  the  father  of  the  beautiful  Helen 

told  me  of  the  excellent  match,  and  she  told  me 
of  her  fears  and  troubles.  When  her  intended 
had  eaten  and  drank  enough,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  do,  he  endeavored  to  appear  amiablej  and 
caused  the  poor  girl  indescribable  distress.  I 
promised  her  warmly  and  sincerely,  that  I  would 
free  her  from  the  importunities  of  her  wooer, 
thought  of  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object,  even  the  idea  of  an  ab- 
duction rose  in  my  mind — but  at  last  circumstan- 
ces framed  themselves  so  well  and  so  favorably 
for  my  purpose,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
arrange  the  enactment  of  a  trifling  farce. 

But  I  must  continue  my  story,  and  will  merely 
observe  that  the  occurrence  again  took  place  at  a 
table  d'hote^  and  that  at  the  hotel  of  the  «  White 

Swan"  at  F .    I  had  made  a  journey  on  a  fair 

day  in  autumn,  and  as  that  region  was  not  yet 
blessed  with  railroads,  and  as  steamers  could  not 
well  be  used  for  want  of  water,  I  did  not  travel 


very  fast.    My  first  resting  place  was  D .    I 

stayed  there  a  few  days,  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  bride  of  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends. 
She  was  such  a  really  lovely  and  amiable  creature 
that  it  needed  not  much  persuasion,  to  induce  me 
to  prolong  my  visit ;  for  were  I  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  the  bridegroom  was  the  only  cause  of 
my  stay,  many  of  my  readers  would  perhaps  not 

believe  me.    When  I  finally  returned  to  F ,  I 

was  accompanied  by  the  father  of  the  bride,  who 
had  to  attend  to  some  business  matters  there,  as 
also  by  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor  who  took  this 

opportunity  to  visit  some  relatives  in  F . 

Safe  and  merrily  we  had  alighted  at  the  '*  White 
Swan"  hotel,  and  while  my  traveling  companions 
were  yet  at  rest  in  their  chambers,  I  was  already 
seated  in  the  cofiee  room. 

It  must  certainly  be  the  greatest  study  of  a  host 
to  entertain  his  guests  as  well  as  possible,  to  give 
them  eatables  and  drinkables  in  the  best  possible 
style,  and  yet  to  make  good  profit  by  it.  If  a 
host  is  a  good  companion,  knows  how  to  tell  a 
good  story,  and  understands  the  science  of  reduc- 
ing and  changing  well  enough,  to  dare  coolly  to 
place  <*  Newark  Cider"  for  Heidsick  before  his 
guests,  he  has  reached  the  top  of  his  profession. 
Mine  host  of  the  *<  White  Swan"  certainly  was 
no  bungler,  and  if  the  most  beautifully  printed  lies, 
were  frequently  pasted  on  his  bottles,  he  could  still 
tell  much  better  ones,  and  his  guests  were  already 
so  used  to  both  that  they  believed  his  words  as 
little  as  the  labels  of  his  bottles.  Yet  a  certain 
tone  of  comfort  prevailed  in  his  hotel,  which  can 
but  rarely  be  found  in  larger  houses ;  everybody 
felt  at  home  there,  and  consequently  the  house 
never  lacked  customers.  As  this  kind  of  comfort 
is  so  rarely  met  with,  it  is  the  more  refreshing  to 
find  it  now  and  then,  and  I  really  regret  that  I  am 
not  permitted  to  tell  my  readers  where  said 
*<  White  Swan"  hotel  is  situated.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
that  I  delighted  in  stopping  there,  and  when  I  ap- 
proached the  town  I  wondered  in  my  mind,  what 
news  the  host  would  have  to  relate  to  me  to- 
night. 

But  it  was  just  as  I  had  expected.  Dr.  Lecoeur 
still  furnished  matter  for  conversation,  just  as  if 
there  were  no  other  curiosity  in  the  city.  In  half 
an  hour  I  had  heard  enough  to  fill  half  a  volume 
with  anecdotes,  but  this  time  every  joke  referred 
to  his  matrimonial  mania.  He  had  come  to  the 
determination,  as  he  expressed  it  *'to  select  a 
thorough  housewife,  and  to  become  a  thorough 
man,"  and  as  he  not  only  considered  himself  an 
Adonis^-^despite  of  his  Yambus  step — but,  inde- 
pendent of  all  this,  had  a  most  exalted  opinion  of 
himself,  for  which  we  cannot  blame  him,  as  he 
was  sought  after  sndfited  everywhere,  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  received  with  open  anns  in  every 
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family,  and  that  all  woald  feel  highly  flattered  by 
his  attentions.  At  first  he  had  tried  the  richer 
classes,  bnt  although  he  had  gone  most  systemat- 
ically to  work,  he  had  everywhere  received  sacks. 
For  it  had  never  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  he 
must  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  young 
lady,  whom  he  intended  thus  to  honor,  but  he  had 
preferred  to  address  the  parents  and  relatives  first, 
and  never  omitted  to  impress  them  with  a  due 
value  of  his  own  importance.  When  he  found 
his  plans  to  fail,  so  entirely  contrary  to  all  his 
expectations,  he  consoled  himself  with  a  calmness 
and  placidity  worthy  of  a  philosopher,  and  only 
said  that  those  capitalists  could  not  appreciate 
him.  Having  failed  in  the  money  market,  he  be- 
gan to  look  toward  beauty,  and  then  his  choice 
fell  upon  Helen,  who  *'  deserved  a  better  fate," 
but  still  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
wise  father.  As  I  had  anticipated,  it  now  became 
my  duty  to  help  her ;  I  gain^  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore dinner  to  speak  to  her,  and  my  readers  already 
know  with  what  determinations  I  returned  to  the 
hotel.  I  was  still  occupied  with  divers  plans,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  my  object,  already  thought 
of  the  joy  I  should  feel  when  the  poor  girl  could 
send  off  this  matrimonial  candidate,  how  grateful 
she  must  be  to  me,  how  I  would  laugh  at  Mr, 
Lecoeur, — all  this  before  I  had  concluded  on  a 
plan — when  one  of  my  table  acquaintances  enter- 
ed the  room.  He  scarcely  was  seated  when  he 
began: 

"Do  you  know  that  Doctor  Lecoeur  within 
these  four  weeks  has  received  at  least  a  dozen 
neks,  and  that  now  he  is  trying  his  luck  with  the 
beauteous  Helen,  and  it  is  said,  not  without  pros- 
pects of  success?** 

*<0h,  I  know  all  that  already,  although  I  am 
but  an  hour  in  town,  and  I  am  only  puzzling  my 
bead,  at  present,  how  to  cheat  him  out  of  her.** 

"  Yet  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  that  you  scarcely 
know  already.*' 

**And  what  is  that?** 

'*  Well,  listen.  Since  he  has  met  with  such  ill 
success  here,  he  boasts  of  having  been  remarka- 
bly well  received  by  the  beauties  of  other  places. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  at  D ,  *and  he  told 

me  as  a  great  secret,  that  there  he  could  make  an 
*  excellent  match,*  if  he  were  not  engaged  here.*' 

'*  Really  ?  Perhaps  he  has  also  told  you  the 
luune  of  die  fair  one  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  it  is  the  daughter  of  the  rich 

old  £ g ;  the  Dr.  asserts  that  he  danced  with 

her,  rode  with  her,  was  invited  to  her  father's 
bouse,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  else." 

I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  this ;  the  rich 

£ g  was  the  same  man  who  had  arrived  with 

ne,  and  his  daughter  was  the  bride  of  my  friend. 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Lecoeur  was  not  even  known  in 


that  house,  but  that  his  vanity  had  induced  him  to 
tell  this  infamous  falsehood;  at  the  utmost  he 
might  have  heard  the  name  of  E g,  but  cer- 
tainly knew  them  no  farther.  In  a  moment  my 
plan  was  laid.  '*  I  know  the  young  lady,"  I  said, 
"and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  Lecoeur  has  told 
you  an  utter  falsehood ;  but  if  you  will  assist  me, 
we  will- have  some  excellent  fun,  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed we  shall  contribute  no  little  to  the  happiness 
of  the  beauteous  Helen.  The  compact  was  soon 
closed,  as  I  required  nothing  more  than  that  at 
table  the  conversation  should  be  directed  to  this 
tender  secret  of  the  Doctor's,  which  was  no  diffi- 
cult task.  Hastily  I  rejoined  my  traveling  com- 
panions, related  to  them  in  a  few  words  what  I 
had  heard  while  they  had  been  at  rest,  and  re- 
quested them  to  dine  in  their  rooms  to-day,  so  as 
not  to  spoil  the  sport,  to  which  they  readily  agreed. 
When  I  came  down  the  company  was  already 
assembled  at  dinner,  and  Lecoeur  had  never  yet 
been  the  last.  The  soup  was  scarcely  eaten  when 
my  confederate  addressed  Mr.  Lecoeur : 

**  Your  neighbor,"  meaning  me,  "  comes  from 

D ,  I  have  heard  that  you  have  made  scHne 

interesting  acquaintances  there." 

"Ah,  yesl"  replied  the  other,  "true,  veiy 
true ;  I  passed  a  very  happy  time  there,  and  have 
made  many  interesting  acquaintances." 

"  And  may  one  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,"  I  began, 
"  who  may  be  counted  among  the  lucky  num- 
ber?" 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  many  beauties  in  that 
place,  but  feel  an  interest  only  in  one,  a  certain 
Miss  £ g ;  perhaps  you  know  her  r" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  do,  for  she  is  the  first  belle 
of  the  city,  and  moreover  I  am  aware  that  you  are 
not  unknown  to  her." 

I  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  he  would 
swallow  this,  but  when  his  aggrandisement  was 
concerned,  he  would  believe  the  most  incredible 
stories ;  he  already  thought  that  his  presence  at 

D must  have  caused  so  great  a  sensation  that 

the  young  lady  not  only  had  heard  of  him,  but  also 
must  have  seen  him,  and  perhaps  was  secretly  in 
love  with  him.  His  courage  increased  percepti- 
bly. 

"  Ah,  really,  and  you  know  this  already  ?  Yes, 
yes,  we  know  each  other  very  well ;  has  she  ever 
spoken  of  me  to  you  ?*4 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  more  than^nce." 

**  Ah,  then  you  must  repeat,  word  for  woid, 
what  she  said  about  me,  for  every  word  is  a  jewel 
to  me." 

In  this  tone  we  continued,  and  as  he  was  once 
in  the  vein,  he  made  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
confessions.  All  around  the  table  listened  in  as  - 
tonishment;  ever3rthing  appeared  so  truthful,  so 
evident,  yet  so  astounding,  that  it  was  incompre- 
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h«naible  how  ■'  our  Dr.  Lecoeoi"  conU  have  come 
to  such  luck.  The  joy  nhldi  he  experienced,  to 
have  sDch  an  opportunity  for  once  to  shine  forth 
in  hia  whole  grandeur,  vat  even  a  laclcy  hit  for 
the  ho«t,  or  rather  an  unlucky  one,  (for  here, 
everywhere  he  drank  on  ertdit,)  for  he  drank 
much  more  Ihan  ueual,  and  for  once  die  old  pro- 
rerb,  m  vino  Veritas,  did  not  prove  true,  at  leait 
not  in  its  literal  eense ;  for  the  more  he  drank,  the 
more  falsehoods  be  uttered.  I  had  attained  all  I 
desired.  Before  the  dessert  was  bronght  b,  I  gave 
a  wink  to  my  confederate,  who  hastily  repaired  to 
Helen's  father,  and  induced  him,  under  a  trifling 
pretext,  to  come  to  the  td>U  c^KoU.  Meanwhile 
I  sought  my  traveling  compaoions,infonnedthein 
of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  returned  with  them 
to  the  dining  saloon.  To  complete  the  joke,  the 
young  lady,  the  neighbor's  daughter,  who  had 
come  with  us  under  Mr.  E g's  care,  accompa- 
nied ua  to  the  tahU  d'hott.     Mt.  £ t 

over  peteonally  insulted  at  the  Uberties  taken  by 
the  doctor  with  hie  daughter's  name,  and  was  d* 
tttmined  to  be  serious  about  the  matter.  Helen' 
father  was  already  there,  but  knew  not  exactly 
why  he  had  been  called. 

"  I  have  prepared  a  secret  and  agreeable  sur- 
prise for  yon,  my  dear  Doctor,"  I  began,  as  1  pre- 
sented Mr.  E-- — g  and  his  fair  companion. 
"Vou  certainly  did  not  dream  that  your  much 
adored  Miss  E- — g  was  so  very  neat  you  !"• 

*■  I  understand  that  you  are  acquainted  with  my 

daughter,"  began  Mr.  E g,  in  a  sei 

BmBcing  tone,  "at  least  you  hava  told  these 
gentlemen  a  great  deal  about  her;  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  repeat  it  to  me  and  boself  i" 

Hie  entire  oompany  rose  in  astonishment,  but 
Mr.  Lecoeur  in  the  utmost  connemoticm.  He 
stammered  forth  something  about  "  making  nua- 
takes,"  "bad  memory,"  "exchanging  names," 
hat  WB«  immediately  interrupted  by  Mr.  E g. 

"  Your  assurance,  impcKinence  and  falsehood 
•urpasses  all  belief,"  he  said,  "  my  daughter  is 
betrothed,  and  as  I  uikdaatand  yon  also  are  coa- 
ridered  as  engaged ;  I  must  conseqaently  tell  you 
hare  publicly  what  I  consider  you  to  be,  bo. ,  &c" 

After  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

A  few  words  from  us  sufficed  to  explain  every- 
thing to  Helen's  father.  "  Is  it  so  f'  he  exclaimed, 
"  then  my  daughter  aftet^all  was  in  the  right, 
when  she  would  W  hear  of  your  proposals. 
Don't  trouble  my  house  any  longer  with  your 
Tisits  \  do  you  hear !  I'd  lather  give  my  daughter 
to  a  cobbler  or  a  lamplighter!"  The  ^ther  con- 
soled himself  with  the  applause  the  whole  con- 
pany  paid  to  his  resolution.  But  '■  our  DoctcK 
Lecoeur"  hod  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  room. 
It  now  was  no  wonder  that  ne  hecame  sliU  more 
celebrated  \  before  the  day  was  over  the  whole 


town  knew  not  only  the  occnrrenca  at  the  tabic 
iTAote.  but  also  that  the  real  MissE g  had  re- 
mained quietly  at  D ,  and  that  the  Doctor  bad 

never  seen  either  heieelf  or  her  representative  of 
to-day.  If  he  was  well  kikown  before,  he  now 
became  truly  notorious,  but  this  notoriety  brought 
him  no  fortune,  for,  as  I  observed  above,  he  lost 
his  situation. 

He  could  now  no  longer  remain  in  F ,  bat 

retired  to  a  neighbtmng  little  town,  where  on  old 
lawyer  resided,  who  was  his  uncle.  For  this 
lawyer  he  now  copies  briefs,  and  philosophizes 
on  the  adventures  of  a  matrimonial  candidate. 

How  the  "  beauteous  Helen"  showed  her  gmti- 
mde  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  another  time. 

New  Tou,  AuguK,  ISM. 


JOE   HUISTLY'S  KIT; 

OR,  THI  UTTBOS  OF  PAH. 

OB  shadows,  Rembmndt  might 
have  stood  there :  for  human 

I  passions,  Hogarth  holds  forth 
the  pencil. 

A  huge  blast  furnace,  swel- 
tering  heat,  one  roai  like  a 
northern  wind ;  giant  power  of 
toil,  wondrous  influence  of  flex- 
ibility over  stubbornness;  the 
primeval,  welded  bowels  of  the 
earth  pouring  molten  forth,  and 
liquid,    OS  from   the   freshest 
fountain  of  the  eterasl  mother ; 
grim  shadows  from  rereward 
wall  and  iron-^rded  roof ;  broad 
gkie  now  running  with  its  greedy  torque  across 
the  gtuoite  floor,  now  coihng  swiftly  back  again, 
the  pauses  of  each  blast  as  a  serpent  to  its  lair '. 
Aad  here  sit  Flukes,  and  Jinkle,  and  Truckling 
Jim,  and  Bob  the  Brassy,  and  Drooping  Mite,  and 
the  Parson ;  swarthy,  bare-ann  Titans  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do.    But  ifs  Whilsnn's  Eve ; 
they  ore  about  to  be  jolly,  and  have  a  night  of  it '. 
Flukes  and  Jinkle  aie  laying  down  the  coppers  on 
dog-natch  to  come  off  on  Monday — Grizzle, 
the  under-sbot-jawed  mastifl,  looking  on  from  his 
bed  in  the  wann  ash-heap,  with  outstretched  nose 
and  stedfast  eye,  as  if  odds  were  none  against 
him  1    Jim  and  Bob  are  scoring  a  round  of  crib- 
on  a  down-turned  keg,  while  Mile,  who  is 
somewhat  senile  and  tear-dropping,  cares  not  for 
amusements  so  strong,  but  has  an  ear  while  Ben 
ballooB   the   last   broadside   murder    from    the 
Sheers,"  itol  forgetting  that  on  the  reddest  glow, 
which  serves  inst^  of  a  tablecloth,  lie  pipes  and 
ahsg.    It  is  as  I  say,  Whitsun's  Eve ! 
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Wei] !  TitanB  have  been  immemoriall y  a  thirsty 
crew,  and  here  comes  the  Titan  drop  at  last,  in  an 
especial  Brown  Tom,  who,  beside  being  astride 
on  his  barrel,  has  a  wig  on  his  head  as  crisp  as  an 
alderman's,  though  yonng  Joe  has  come  mnning 
with  him  the  whole  way  from  the  *'  Hart,"  where 
the  company  keep  score !  But,  bless  yon, Brown 
Tom  wears  his  wig  crisply  when  he  has  three 
XXX's  in  him !  "  Hallo  !**  cries  Flukes,  looking 
up  as  Joe  sets  down  the  gallon  jug  I  yery  properly 
call  Tom,  from  the  brown,  and  comfortable,  and 
pipe-smoking  little  gentleman  depicted  thereon; 
<«  be  the  mates  a-coming — and  what  be  the'st  afe — 
ter?" 

**  Thty  be  ;*  and  then  Joe  hesitates.  At  kst 
he  says,  '*  'Measter  wur  at  the  Hart,  a-paying 
sum  on  'em,  and  so  I  ak's  for  a  holiday ;  and  a' 
got  it.** 

••Whewr  whistles  Flukes;  "where  be'st 
a-going  ^ 

**  To  Lichfield,"  answers  Joe,  and  as  he  speaks 
his  eyes  dilate,  and  the  ragged  smock  heayes  as 
from  the  throe  of  some  deep  inarticulate  gladness. 

"The'st could  get  smock  and  ha'lows  nearer 
wum,  I  reckon,"  says  Jinkle,  as  he  scores  a  new 
^'^TP^  on  the  keg. 

*'  It  in'na  a  smock,"  replies  Joe,  moying  away ; 
**  but  good  night  *n." 

**  Tlie'st  dunna  go  dry-lipped,"  cries  Flukes,  as 
he  fills  a  horn  and  holds  it  forth ;  for  there  is  a 
something  in  the  boy  that  has  eyer  had  a  mastery 
oyer  his  coarse,  hard  nature.  <*  Well,  and  what 
in'na,  eh  ? — ^the'st  bin  on  this  holiday  a  while .'" 

They  all  press  now  with  eager  questions,  eyen 
senile  drooping  eyes  look  up,  till  Joe,  putting  back 
Brown  Tom's  glory  almost  untasted  on  the  keg, 
says,  "Well,  measters,  it  be  to  barken  to  the 
Minster-organ." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !"  roars  round  aboye  the 
blast.  But  Joe  is  gone,  and  they  haye  it  to  them- 
selyes  till  the  other  mates  come,  the  pipes  are 
lighted,  and  the  business  of  the  night  fairly  set 
in. 

Joe  is  on  with  fleet  steps  beneath  the  clear  June 
night, — ^for  Nature  has  spread  her  beautiful  mantle 
oyer  the  tired  and  shutlidded  Day — ^far  away  from 
those  belchmg  flames  and  lurid  smoke,  to  where 
the  serenity  of  heayen  lies  calm  and  still  upon  a 
cluster  of  forgemen's  cottages  beyond  the  swarth 
common.  He  lightly  taps  upon  a  door,  lifts  the 
latch,  goes  in :  an  old  woman  sits  reading  a  yery 
blackened  book  by  the  strong  fire-blaze,  for  pits 
lie  beneath  the  soil,  and  no  inflated  beadle  steps 
out  here  to  dole  parish-giyen  coals.  This  woman 
keeps  a  dame-school,  and  has  soothed  Joe's  rug- 
ged  orphanage  with  the  music  of  a  softened  woid, 
and  many  an  ill -spared  slice  from  the  hard- won 
loaf !    Blessings  on  such  bread !— the  manna  of 


the  world.  She  knows — ^ready  ear  for  the  im- 
pulse of  the  natural  heart — ^that  Joe  has  got  the  holi- 
day ;  so  without  more  ado,  she  lays  aside  the 
book,  and  diyes  her  palsied  hand  into  a  ponderous 
leather  pocket  that  is  beneath  her  quilted  gown, 
and  as  she  nts,  touches  the  floor;  wherefrom  at 
last,  after  a  jingle  that  would  be  music  to  a  baby's 
wondering  ear,  comes  forth  a  litde  lump  of  pa- 
pers,  which  a  girl,  hitherto  in  the  chimney  comer, 
steps  quickly  near  to  see  unwrapped.  One  by 
one  the  papers  fall  into  the  dame's  lap — the  huck- 
ster's score,  the  blurred  scrap  of  copy,  the  pack- 
man's list  of  wares,  the  leaf  of  the  thumbed 
spelling-book,  and,  last,  from  a  fragment  of  some 
ancient  gown,  perhaps  the  one  of  the  long-past 
marriage^May,  comes  forth,  bright  like  a  jewel  as 
itis»  a  minted  soyereign,  brighter  for  the  little 
beaded  drops  of  toil  that  stand  upon  it!  The 
palsied  creature  knows  it  is  the  hoarded  thrift  of 
yean  gathered  up  like  sandgrains  from  the  shore ; 
and,  if  hoarding  it  in  her  heart  would  add  one 
jewel-drop,  there  she  would  hoard  it,  for  Joe  has 
soothed  her  weariness,  and  brightened  up  her  fire, 
and  said  God's  words  of  grace  in  such  poor  hu- 
man speech  as  his  coarse  nurture  has.  Yet  withal 
she  doesn't  know  Joe's  big  secret,  and  the  grace 
of  nature  will  not  let  her  ask  it.  But  there  is  a 
word  of  caution. 

"It's  hard-earned,  Joe;  and  the  folks  in  the 
towns  be  a  pinching  lot." 

"  They  wnn'na  take  me  much  in,  gran'an," 
says  Joe,  "  but  I  '11  a'  my  sights  on.  Good  night 
on  thee !" 

The  aged  creature  blesses,  and  Joe  is  glad  to 
get  away  for  his  secret  riots  to  haye  yent ;  but 
Nell  knows  it,  trust  me ;  she  comes  to  the  door 
with  something  which  Joe  tucks  under  his  smock 
pretty  quickly,  and  then,  with  a  nod,  he  is  off, 
looking  back,  though  his  steps  are  eager. 

Far  away  out  in  the  woodlands  the  night  is  still 
more  glorious;  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the 
gnarled  trunks,  and  flickers  like  a  winged  spirit 
on  the  gently- waying  leayes ;  and  Joe,  freshened 
by  the  night,  gets  on  brayely,  though  now  and 
then  stopping  to  satiate  the  laige  wonder  that  is 
upon  him. 

He  rests  as  dawn  comes ;  then  gets  on  more 
slowly  as  day  gathers  up  and  life  comes  out  with 
newer  freshness.  Men  and  women,  yiUages  and 
trees,  lanes  and  brooks,  each  one  is  a  book ;  for 
this  is  the  first  time  Joe  has  been  a  trayeler ;  so 
it  is  far  noon  before  he  comes  within  sight  of 
Lichfield  Minster.  He  waits  for  eyening  before 
he  yentures  nearer,  for  he  is  ashamed  to  meet  the 
smart  holiday-folks  in  his  poor  ragged  smoke- 
discolored  smock.  Yet  is  there  not  soul-eagerness 
to  know  if  "  the  big  organ"  Scrape,  the  itinerant 
fiddler,  has  told  him  about,  makes  sweeter  sounds 
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than  such  as  he  has  so  long  heard  in  the  depth 
and  articulateness  of  the  mighty  forge  ? 

Evening  has  fallen.  He  steals  into  the  Cathe- 
dral, gray,  cold,  sUent.  The  yerger  is  sleeping 
on  a  tomh-Btone ;  the  organ  is  there,  yet  has  no 
tongue ;  nothing  hut  the  Spirit  of  God  is  above 
and  around ! 

Black  hands,  timid  feet,  wonder-expressing  gaze 
into  the  gathering  shadows,  and  Joe  reaches  the 
choir ;  when  lo  !  at  his  ear,  the  entrancing  won- 
der bursts  forth  in  its  mighty  articulateness !  His 
ears  seem  filled ;  his  heart  to  swell  and  throb ;  a 
haze,  a  sort  of  reeling  film  to  gather  on  his  eyes ; 
that  which  in  the  forge-blast  was  a  struggling 
power,  blind,  groping,  flushes  within  the  soul 
angel-winged ;  the  swathement  of  genius  is  burst ; 
the  power  to  articulate  and  create  is  born ;  the 
forge-boy  knows  he  is  a  musician  ;  and  that  in  the 
forge-blast,  the  winter's  wind,  the  voice  of  man, 
one  great  universal  spirit  of  Natubx's  harmony 
waits,  huty  for  the  recognizing  ear. 

Joe  is  as  rigid  as  the  dead  beneath  his  feet, 
when  the  verger's  stick,  cold  as  a  coffin-nail, 
touches  him  on  the  face.  With  a  sort  of  stupid 
stare,  as  one  awakened  from  a  sleep,  very  visible 
by  the  clear  orthodox  light  of  the  verger,  now 
uncovered,  lantern  Joe  looks  round,  and  beholds 
not  only  the  littlcf  frigid  icicle  of  the  church's 
much-to-be-lamented  leanness,  but  an  odd,  strange- 
looking  man,  that  has  just  stepped  down  from  the 
organ-loft.  He  is  strangely  dressed,  and  has  a 
haggard,  unnatural  countenance,  though  marked 
and  sensitive ;  a  chorister's  surplice  twisted  round 
his  head  for  the  nonce,  he  might  pass  for  chief 
eunuch  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  Mahomet.  He, 
whoever  he  be,  recognizes  the  power  new-bom, 
for  the  brotherhood  alone  know  that  the  baptism 
of  genius  is  by  flowing  tears ;  and  Joe's  flow ; 
but  just  as  this  stranger  speaks  in  a  musical  foreign 
tongue,  the  verger  raises  his  stick  again  against 
infringing-implied-smock-frocked-pauper  wicked- 
ness, and  Joe  is  gone ;  his  footfall  lingering  slow- 
ly though,  on  the  faint  echoes  of  the  aisle. 

Joe  has  a  penny  besides  the  minted-honesty ; 
but  this  wont  get  a  bed,  so  far  in  the  green  lane, 
where  the  evening  sun  had  glinted  on  him,  he 
finds  one  rent  free,  though  without  four-posts  or 
curtains ;  and  as  certain  larks  and  thrushes  and 
fieldfares  (it  may  be  the  womankind  among  them) 
are  up  by  times  on  the  duties  of  their  little  demo- 
cratic commonwealths,  and  sing,  and  chirp,  and 
twitter,  like  veritable  human  orators,  Joe 's  up, 
too,  and  away  into  the  town. 

He  lingers  about  the  Minster  till  the  shops  are 
open,  and  then  he  has  a  greedy  eye  for  every 
window,  passing  by  some  quicker  than  others,  till 
at  last,  in  a  little  odd  sort  of  bookseller's  window, 
and  in  the  very  farthest  comer  bangs-*«- 


(I  must  have  it  out  at  last,  Joe)  a  kU,  a  little  dried- 
up  skeleton  of  a  fiddle,  as  if  it  had  been  played 
upon  till  it  had  become  an  anatomy ;  and  it  hangs 
there  with  a  world  of  duet  upon  it,  thicker  than 
that  on  the  few  discolored  books  that  have  stood 
so  long  open  at  certain  pages,  that  every  parish 
boy  and  chorister  know  their  contents  by  heart, 
for  even  a  friendly  draught  has  never  turned  them 
over.  Well,  having  viewed  it,  and  peeped  at  it 
as  acutely  as  a  logician  might  with  the  mind's 
eye  the  tiiree  necessary  propositions  to  his  syllo- 
gism, Joe,  like  a  mouse  about  to  go  into  a  trap- 
suspected-cloeet,  ducks  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
then  out  again,  then  in  again,  till  at  last,  with  a 
hesitating  step  and  finger  at  his  forelock,  he  gets 
fairly  into  the  shop,  and  sees  a  little  shrimp  of  an 
old  fellow  smoking  his  pipe  behind  the  counter, 
who,  being  in  the  very  middle  of  a  lengthened 
puff,  does  not  deign  any  answer  to  Joe's  question 
as  to  price,  till  he  brings  forth  the  pound. 

"  That's  it,"  says  the  laconic  smoker,  jerking 
his  pipe  in  the  direction  of  the  coin.  Joe  sighs 
and  turns  away,  but  asks,  as  he  reaches  the  door» 
if  it  cannot  be  less  ?  A  shake  of  the  head  is» 
however,  the  only  answer ;  and  Joe,  sighing  again» 
goes  to  the  panes  outside,  nor  seeing,  that  at  an 
inn  window  opposite,  the  stranger  from  the  organ 
loft  is  watching  him.  More  than  thrice  he  goes 
and  comes  to  and  from  the  Minster  to  these  six 
window  panes,  like  a  hungry  bee  to  a  leaf-closed 
flower,  sighing,  asking,  looking  at  his  pound,  de- 
bating, till  at  last  at  noon,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  the  little  old  fellow,  who  by  this  time 
seems  soothed  into  complacency  by  his  pipe,  just 
laid  down,  says — 

"  Ay,  well,  I  suppose  it 's  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity? and  so" — 

"  Please,  sir,"  says  Joe,  whom  nature  teaches 
that  poverty  sits  before  him,  *<I  only  want  a 
shilling  ofi"  it,  for  gran'an  would  thmk  so  much 
of  a  litUe  bit  of  backy,  and  Nell  a  thimble, 
that"— 

Oh !  divine  chords  of  the  human  heart,  how 
rich  of  impulse  when  the  hand  of  genuine  nature 
touches  thee !  Cynicism  and  cold  poverty  now  is 
forgotten,  for  the  little  lean  man  moves  to  the 
window,  takes  down  the  dusty  kit,  proves  himself 
a  musician  by  drawing  a  bow  over  it  with  a  rich 
effect,  that  shows  it  to  have,  like  many  a  human 
anatomy,  a  wondrous  soul  in  a  pitiful,  poor  en- 
casement, and  then  pushing  it  over  the  counter  to 
Joe,  remarks  something  again  about  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  says  it 's  his  for  sixteen  shillings. 
Just  as  Joe 's  about  to  answer,  a  broad  shadow 
darkens  the  door,  a  voice  calls,  and  the  booksel- 
ler goes  out;  first,  however, taking  the  pound  and 
laying  four  shillings  on  the  counter.  But  Joe 
takes  up  only  one,  squeezes  the  melodious  kit. 
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first  giving  it  a  polish  on  his  smock,  into  the  green 
bag,  Nell's  secret  and  handiwork,  and  makes  his 
way  oat,  to  see  before  him,  a  burly  red- faced  man 
on  horseback. 

"  Ya-es,  Mr.  Melody,  ya-es,  the  law  *s  too  len 
lent.  We  must  have  a  little  more  hanging  before 
we  pnt  down  human  vice.  As  my  name 's  Justice 
Statute,  (I  may  very  properly  remark  it  was  a 
Statute  at  Large)  ^ve  commitments,  before  break- 
fast this  morning,  for  a  drunken  forge  riot  on 
Whit8un*s  Eve.  A  drunken  riol,  broken  heads 
and  bones ;  but  Tve  settled  'em,  off  to  jail  with 
Flukes  and  Jinkle,  and  two  or  three  others,  for 
it 's  only  us  magistrates  that  can  put  human  nature 
properly  down,  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
and  this  arm  must  be  used  strongly,  Mr.  Melody, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  but — but-r-what  is  this  boy  staring 
at  ?**  Joe  *s  been  looking  up,  for  he  has  heard  the 
name  of  Flukes,  and  this  mighty  defender  of  the 
British  Constitution  likes  pauper  flesh  and  blood 
to  feel  the  sword  of  justice,  but  by  no  means  to  gaze 
upon  its  bloated  wielder.  As  Joe  isn*t  abashed, 
however,  (right,  my  lad !)  the  Statute  in  broad- 
cloth goes  on :  "  Look  at  your  betters  humbly, 
boy,  he-m !  and  so  go  home  and  learn  your  cate- 
chism, and  humility.  Be  off— it 's  likely  we  shall 
meet  again,  you  vagabond,  and  then — I'm  strin* 
gent  against  disrespect  to  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Melody, — he-m  !  he-m  !  he-m !  Now  a  word. 
By  Friday  next,  the  latest  edition  of  **  Jinks  and 
Tickle  on  Commitments ;  and" — 

But  Joe  is  gone ;  so  blessings  with  thee,  hn- 
manizing  heart  of  genius!  Hug  thy  kit,  Joe; 
pre.ss  it  to  thee ;  within  it  is  the  Soul  cf  Harmony^ 
that  universal  Pan,  or  wondrous  binding- link 
throughout  humanity,  by  which  rough  latent  na- 
ture may  be  humanized,  and  the  brutefied  satyr  of 
Ignorance  gently  led  onward  from  the  mere  sen- 
sual, to  a  recognizement  of  the  spiritual.  Hug  it, 
Joe !  Better  than  Jinks  and  Tickle  on  Commit- 
ments ;  that  1 — whom  nature  has  taught  a  little — 
can  tell  yon,  Joe! 

Ten  years  gone  by !  an  unrecorded  unit  in  the 
book  of  time,  txupt  for  all  injustice  done,  or  hu- 
man wisdom  unaccomplished ! 

It  is  a  glorious  June  morning ;  the  air  cool  and 
blowing  fresh  in  from  the  country,  seems  like  one 
breath  of  new-mown  hay  and  co'wslipped  fields, 
when  a  stranger,  on  whose  ungloved  hands  lies 
the  wealth  of  an  Exchequer  week,  and  who  ar- 
rived the  night  before  in  Lichfield,  in  a  Long  Acre 
traveling  carriage  and  four,  steps,  from  the  town's 
most  reputed  inn,  where  he  has  set  up,  into  a  lit- 
tle street  hard  by,  before  he  has  even  breakfasted, 
or  the  waiter  laid  the  cloth.  He  glances  eagerly 
forward :  but,  bless  us !  no  longer  dust  upon  the 
window-panes,  or  little  threadbare-read  books, 
bat  from  the  little  quaint  bookseller's  shop,  a 
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cheerful  spirit,  like  the  very  sun  itself,  gleams 
out  upon  the  shadowed  pavement.  It's  clear  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  has  merged  into  that  of  free- 
will, and  that  humble  shag  has  mounted  up  into 
astonishing  bird*s-eye.  So  it  hai^ ;  and  the  little 
old  cynic  behind  his  well- filled  counter  is  not  only 
working  a  cheerful  crochet,  and  having  an  early 
pipe,  but  is  superintending  the  packing  of  an 
amazing  hamper,  by  a  veritable  little  Mr.  Melody, 
rosy  and  trim  in  satin  bonnet  and  flowered  shawl, 
and  very  white  stockings,  and  very  nice  shoes, 
and  looking  altogether  as  rosy  and  fresh,  as  if 
she  were  the  very  queen  of  apples  from  a  topmast 
orchard  bough.  If  I  mis^take  not,  she  and  the 
hamper  are  both  the  result  of  free-will ;  the  latter 
in  an  especial  degree,  for  there 's  going  into  it  a 
great  plum  cake,  and  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  roll 
of  bird's  eye,  and  a  good  bottle  of  Jamaica — and 
folding  up,  so  as  to  lie  lightly  on  the  top,  a  trim 
little  frock,  all  pink,  that's  to  suit  some  little 
sprite  or  another,  that  you  may  be  very  sure. 
Well,  just  too  at  this  very  minute,  drives  up  to 
the  door,  a  comfortable  sort  of  shandrydan  of  a 
gig,  so  what  with  the  diligent  apprentice  on  duty, 
the  little  old  man's  best  coat  and  hat,  the  little 
woman  so  trim,  the  hamper,  and  so  on,  it's  clear 
they  're  going  to  make  a  holiday  of  it, — ^and  so 
they  are,  for  it's  Whitsun- Monday.  Ten  years 
that  very  day  since  Joe  bought  the  kit ;  and  the 
stranger*s  first  word  is  of  it. 

*•  VVhy,  bless  you,  sir,"  says  Melody,  speaking 
so  out  of  himself  that  the  little  old  latly  lifts  her 
hands,  and  the  apprentice  stops  full  short  in  car- 
rying the  hamper  to  the  door, — ^*  why,  it  was  no 
other  than  Joe  Fiuistly  as  we*re  a-going  to  see. 
Why,  he's  as  well  known  now  over  the  counties 
as  the  Minster  organ — ay,  sir — and  it's  astonish* 
ing  what  he's  brought  out  of  the  forge  as  I  may 
say,  rough  and  hissing  and  gusty  as  it  ib,  and  put 
it  like  an  angel-spirit  into  the  coarse  natures  about 
him.  Bless  you,  sir,  old  Statute  the  justice  has 
shut  up  his  books,  and  hasn't  signed  a  commit- 
ment these  last  eighteen  months,  and  it's  clear  he's 
only  in  her  blessed  Majesty's  commission  just  to 
pound  a  stray  pig  or  donkey  now  and  then.  And 
so  the  flaming  sword  of  justice,  he  once  kept 
pretty  bright  by  pulling  out,  is  growing  rusty  n 
its  scabbard,  and '11  stick  there,  I  hope.  Well« 
sir,  that  kit  was  a  blessed  step  from  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  for  Joe 's  made  some  scores  of  hearty 
songs  for  the  people,  and  has  put  such  a  deal  of 
the  common  heart  of  human  nature  in  'em,  that 
they  sell  by  scores,  and  so  profit  him  and  me  too 
— but  we  're  going  to  see  him,  and" — 

"  And  I  too,"  said  the  gaunt,  pale,  haggard 
man,  in  his  broken  English,  '*  but — " 

"  Ay,  sir ;  I  see  you  want,  like  many  more,  to 
hear  Joe's  story.    Well,  it's  a  cheerful  one;  but 
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step  in,  sir,  though  I  can't  spare  you  long,  for  I 
wouldn't  disappoint  Joe,  not  even  for  the  bishop 
himnelf !"  . 

In  the  gorgeous  evening  sunlight  of  the  same 
day,  that  coeUy  carriage  reaches  the  green-tree- 
fringed  boundary  of  fhe  swarth  common  I  have 
spoken  of.  The  pale,  haggard  man  within  is  the 
great  Italian  maestro,  whom  convention  stoops  to 
honor,  whom  convention  has  bought,  whom  con- 
vention glories  for  the  day  of  fashion,  to  forget 
and  pass  into  oblivion  as  soon  as  a  newer  **  star" 
shall  arise ;  yet  he  has  come  humbly,  not  scorn- 
fully, to  see  thiU  genius,  that  earns  its  free  but 
honest  bread  by  labor  of  sinew  and  muscle,  to 
leave  it  without  one  bond  to  be  pure  high  priest 
over  spiritually-growing  natures  of  the  many 
around. 

Up  to  the  very  door  of  the  once  dame-school 
cottage  the  green  sward  comes,  and  the  cottage 
now  has  a  quaint  wooden  porch  and  a  deal  of 
ivy  about  it,  and  garden  palings  near,  with  clus- 
tering roses  and  young  trees  over  it ;  and  now  on 
chairs,  on  forms,  on  the  smooth  sward  itself, 
scores  of  happy  holiday  people,  in  whitest  smocks 
and  brightest  gowns  (not  by  Young  England  de- 
eorated),  ay !  and  even  gentry  too,  and  old  gray- 
haired  clergymen  and  forge-masters,  and,  best  of 
all,  Mr.  Statute  the  justice  (Jinks  and  Tickle  are 
shut  up  at  home),  are  come  on  this  blessed  even- 
ing, in  cool  and  shadow— work  done,  care  forgot- 
ten,  to  hear  Joi  and  hii  matchUu  Krr.  Oh,  God  ! 
what  kingship  has  true  genius ! 

And  there,  just  as  the  maeitro  comes  near,  Joe 
takes  his  place  at  a  long  table  before  the  door, 
and  there  is  the  kit,  and  there  is  that  gamerer  of 
the  beaded  gold,  near  Joe,  as  in  her  heart ;  ay, 
and  old  Melody,  with  an  ear  as  wide  as  Orpheus', 
-*and  what's  best,  one  precious  little  woman- 
hood of  a  flower,  for  a  Titan  like  Joe  to  show 
forth  to  the  world  as  hia  own ;  and  on  her  aim, 
in  the  pink  frock,  a  little  Joe,  all  life,  that  puts  its 
tiny  gladdened  hands  forth,  and  has  a  word  that 
tells  a  pretty  tale  of  the  thimble  and  the  green 
bag.  It  '8  dearly,  «  Dad,  dad,  da !"  Well,  Nell, 
thou  art  a  happy  one ! 

The  kit 's  ready ;  ii  begins  ^  a  score  of  forge- 
lads  stand  up  and  chime  in  with  it  and  Joe's 
voice ;  and  the  songs  that  come  are  so  ready  to 
every  tongue,  flow  so  freshly  from  the  fountain 
of  the  heart,  and  are  such  a  link  of  touching  na- 
ture, graced  with  art,  that  he  of  convention  bends 
drooping  as  a  disciple,  whilst  rough  swart  faces 
wonder  earnestly,  as  if  they  never  heard  that 
matchless  kit  before ;  and  the  baby,  too,  has  crept 
to  Joe's  knee,  with  little  blue  eyes  uplifted  at  the 
dancing  strings ;  and  Nell  has  but  one  gaze ;  it  is 
for  the  face  of  the  kit's  dear  master. 

The  last  stiing  hasn't  done  vibrating  before  that 


memorable  old  Brown  Tom  and  his  wig  come  on 
the  table,  looking  as  crisp  and  as  curling  as  ever ; 
for  as  Joe  knows  there  is  no  need  to  stand  and 
wait  upon  the  soul  of  harmony  with  thirsty  lips ; 
the  true  spirit  once  awakened,  enjoyment  stands 
erect,  where  sensuality  crawled  to  bind  and  to  de- 
base! 

Well,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  the  maestro  comes 
forward  straight  at  once,  and  grasps  Joe*s  horny 
hand ;  ay,  and  isat  too  proud,  presently,  to  touch 

Tom's  wig ;  and  that  done,  he  tells  all  about  his 
thoughts  when  that  kit  was  bought,  and  then 
tries  to  tempt  Joe  from  the  forge  to  earn  conven- 
tion's gold. 

'« Why,  thank'ye,  no,  sir,"  says  Joe,  straight 
out  at  once,  without  a  minute's  hesitation. 
"  They  're  fine  things  you  tell  about,  but  they 
don't  tempt  me.  No ;  the  bit  of  talent  I  have  I'U 
keep  for  struggling  human  creatures;  for  the 
souls  of  poor  men  only  want  awakening,  so  as  to 
soften  the  despised,  rough,  latent  spirit,  and  pave 
the  way  for  truth  and  knowledge.  This  is  what 
I  try  to  do,  sir,  and  hope  to  do,  sir,  from  the  hour 
I  heard  the  Minster  organ.  Ay,  sir,  and  I  dont 
think  I'm  far  wrong,  when  I  tdl  3rou,  poor  scho- 
lar as  I  am,  that  men  of  genius  are  Qod^s  natural 
priesthood,  who  only  serve  tndy  on  humanih^s 
OKXAT  ALTAR,  when  they  make  that  genius  free  to 
ALL,  ae  the  light  and  air  of  heaven .'  I  think  ye, 
sir,  Nell*  and  the  kit,  and  these  dear  friends  around, 
are  quite  enough  for  one  man's  happiness.  Yes ; 
the  kit,  as  Melody  knows,  has  done  wonders !" 

What  with  songs  and  Brown  Tom,  and  a  dance 
as  merry  as  the  fairies  beneath  the  stars,  a  precious 
ending  to  the  holiday  is  made  of  it ;  a  very  Whit- 
sun's  night  to  welcome  in  the  blushing  summer ; 
and  so,  better  than,  bull-dog  Grizzle  matches  (by 
the  way,  the  old  fellow  frisks  his  t^il,  and  courts 
the  baby's  steps) ;  better  than  cribbage  scorings  on 
a  down- turned  keg;  better  than  roared  murder 
from  the  *'  Sheen ;"  better  than  <*  Jinks  and  Tickle 
on  Commitments,"  is  this — the  spirit  of  advance 
that  has  thus  crushed  the  coarse  and  sensual ! 

But  loDg  before  the  dance  is  over,  the  maestro 
is  gone,  alone ;  worse  than  alone ;  with  no  one 
that  hangs  upon  his  footsteps ;  with  no  heart  but 
false  ones,  that  feast  upon  and  speculate  for  his 
gold!  Thus  does  Intellect's  false  worship  of 
Mammon  end !  The  once-prized  flower  of  con- 
vention's praise  is  at  last  cast  rereward,  as  a  weed 
down-trodden  without  a  name ! 

Every  grasping  hand,  every  smile  on  this  night, 
it  the  record,  Joe,  of  thy  worship  of  the  truef 

Blessings  on  thee,  Joe;  blessings  on  thy  kit; 
blessings  on  every  one  like  thee,  that  awakens  tbe 
inner  soul ;  blessings  on  all  true  genius,  that  helps 
on  its  way  the  mighty  vital  life  of  heart  that  is 
abroad.    For  the  so-called  mytbos  of  Fan  was 
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bat  the  intuition  of  the  eternal  truth ;  that  one 
great  soui  and  fellowship  of  harmony  had  yet  to 
tpifiivalise,  and  link  together  the  uightt  broth- 

XRBOOD  or  MAN.  E.  M. 

JerroM't  ShlDlng  Maffuina. 


/MMWMW^MWW^«MWWM^^M^V*A* 


NINON. 


BT  B.  H.  CLEMEinS. 

Sbb  dwelt  in  aiiy  realms  of  thought, 
Embodied  like  an  early  dream 

Bom  in  the  mind,  when  it  had  caught 
Of  sleep,  a  fitful  gleam. 

No  beauty  lived  but  to  her  face 
A  portion  of  its  light  had  fled ; 

No  charm  but  that  an  inward  grace 
Her  soul  had  outward  shed. 

I've  watched  her  when  it  seemed  to  me 

A  vision  into  her  was  given, 
Beyond  the  oammon  lot,  to  see 

Up  farther  into  heaven ! 

So  warm  her  feelings  and  so  true, 
A  wfade  life  in  an  hour  was  cast. 

And  when  that  little  hoar  was  through. 
She  mourned  that  it  had  past. 

Her  thoughtful,  deep  and  spirit  eyes. 
The  blue  of  opening  skies  laid  bare, 

But  on  her  clear  and  marble  brow 
There  hung  a  cloud  of  care. 

She  lived,  hut  like  a  lovely  flower 
The  valleys  never  grew  before ; 

She  died,  but  e*er  the  dewy  hour 
Of  light  and  bloom  was  o'er. 

Deep  as  a  poet's  wish  for  stars 

When  none  the  evening  sky  hath  shone^ 
Is  the  deep  wish,  that  death  will  not 

Leave  me  on  earth  alone. 


m^^0*0*0^0t0*f»^^i^^m0^ 
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INDIAN   MAGNANIMITY. 

OLONEL  M^KENNE  Y,  in  his 
**  Memoirs,*'  after  noticing  in- 
stances of  magnanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian,  gives  the 
following  characteristic  ind- 
dentin  the  life  of  a  young  Paw- 
nee Chief,  Petale«harro,  that 
will  compare  with  the  noblest 
acts  of  knight-errantry : 

"  1  cannot  resist  the  inclina- 
tion, though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious,  of  presenting  to 
you  another  instance  of  hu- 
manity, mingled  with  the  high- 
est order  of  duTalry : 
The  Ptewnee  Loops  had  long  pnetiaed  the 


sarage  rite,  known  to  no  other  of  the  American 
tribes,  of  sacrificing  human  yictims  to  the  Cheat 
Star,  or  the  planet  Venus.  This  dreadful  cere- 
mony annually  preceded  the  preparations  -  for 
planting  com,  and  was  supposed  to  he  necessary 
to  secure  a  fruitful  season.  To  prerent  a  failure 
of  the  crop,  and  a  consequent  famine,  some  indi* 
Tidual  was  expected  to  ofier  up  a  prisoner,  of 
either  sex,  who  had  been  captured  in  war,  and 
some  one  was  always  found  who  coreted  the 
honor  of  dedicating  the  spoil  of  his  prowess  to 
the  national  benefit.  The  intended  victim  care- 
fully kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  that  impended, 
was  dressed  in  gay  attire,  supplied  with  choicest 
food,  and  treated  with  every  tenderness,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  ohesity,  and  preparing  an 
offering  the  more  acceptible  to  the  deities  who 
were  to  be  propitiated.  When,  by  the  successful 
employment  of  those  means,  the  unconscious  vic- 
tim was  sujBciently  fatted,  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  the  whole  nation  assembled 
to  witness  the  solemn  scene. 

••  You  will  now  fancy  yourselves  in  view  of 
the  great  gathering  of  the  Pawnees,  and  in  sight 
of  the  multitude  assembled  in  honor  of  the  sacri- 
fice.   In  your  nearer  approach  yon  will  hear  their 
orgies.    In  the  midst  of  the  great  circle  a  stake  is 
brought,  its  end  is  sharpened,  when  it  is  driven 
deep  in  the  ground.    Yells  and  shouts  are  heard, 
and  these  announce  that  all  is  ready.    In  the  dis- 
tance is  a  company  of  Pawnees — by  the  side  of 
the  leader  is  a  delicate  girl.     She  is  an  Itean 
maid.    They  approach  nearer.    He  who  made 
her  captive  steps  proudly  into  the  circle.    Shouts 
welcome  him.    He  takes  the  maid  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  her  to  the  fatal  spot.    Her  back  is 
placed  against  the  stake ;  cords  are  brought,  and 
she  is  bound  to  it.    The  fagots  are  now  collected, 
and  placed  round  the  victim.    A  hopeless  expres- 
sion is  seen  in  her  eye — perhaps  a  tear !    Her 
bosom  heaves,  and  her  thoughts  are  of  home.   A 
torch  is  seen,  coming  from  the  woods,  hard  by. 
At  that  moment  a  young  brave  leaps  into  the  cir- 
cle— crushes  to  the  stake — severs  the  cords  that 
bind  the  victim  to  it,  and  springing  on  a  horse, 
and  throwing  her  upon  another,  and  putting  both 
to  the  top  of  their  speed,  is  soon  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance.   Silence  prevails — ^then  murmurs  are  heard, 
and  then  the  loud  threats  of  veng^eance,  when  all 
retire !    The  stake  and  the  fagot  are  all  that  re- 
main to  mark  the  spot,  on  which,  but  lor  this 
noble  deed,  ashes  and  charred  bones  would  have 
been  distinguished.    Who  was  it  that  intrepidly 
released  the  captive  maid  i    It  was  the  young,  the 
brave,  the  generous  Pxtalxsba&ro.    Whether  it 
was  panic,  or  the  dread  of  Letaiashahon's  ven- 
jeanee*  (Letalashahou  was  the  great  chief  of  the 
P&wuees,  and  father  of  Petalesharro)  that  opera- 
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ted  to  keep  the  warriors  from  employing  their 
hows  and  arrows,  and  rifles,  on  the  occasion,  \^ 
not  known ;  hut  certain  it  is,  they  did  not  use 
them. 

"  *  Haying  home  the  rescued  maid  into  the  hroad 
plains  heyond  the  precints  of  the  Pawnee  Tillage, 
and  supplied  her  with  provisions,  he  admonished 
her  to  make  the  hest  of  her  way  to  her  own  na- 
tion, which  was  distant  about  four  hundred  miles, 
and  then  left  her.  She,  alive  to  her  situation, 
lost  no  time  in  obeying  such  salutary  counsel,  and 
had  the  good  fortune,  the  next  day,  to  fall  in  with 
a  war-party  of  her  own  people,  by  whom  she 
was  safely  carried  home.* 

**  Can  the  records  of  chivalry  furnish  a  parallel 
to  this  generous  act?  Can  the  civilized  world 
bring  forward  a  case  demonstrating  a  higher  or* 
der  of  humanity,  united  with  greater  bravery? 
Whence  did  the  youthful  Petalesharro  learn  this 
lesson  of  refined  piety  ?  Not  of  dvUized  man. 
The  lessons  of  the  guod  had  never  yet  reached 
the  Pawnees,  to  instruct  them,  or  to  enrapture 
their  thoughts  by  such  beautiful  illustrations  ol 
the  merciful.  It  was  the  impulse  of  nature : — na- 
ture, cast  in  a  more  refined  mold,  and  probably, 
as  the  sequel  will  show,  nurtured  by  the  blood 
and  spirit  of  a  noble,  though  untaught  father. 

**  The  rescue  of  the  Itean  maid  happened  a 
short  time  before  Petalesharro  was  deputed  to 
Washington,  as  one  of  a  deputation  on  matters 
connect^  with  the  interests  of  the  Pawnee  na- 
tion. His  visit  to  that  city,  was  in  1821.  He, 
wore  a  head-dress  of  the  feathers  of  the  war- 
eagle,  which  extended  in  a  double  series,  down 
his  back,  to  his  hips,  narrowing  as  it  descended. 
His  robe  was  thrown  gracefully,  but  carelessiy, 
over  his  shoulders,  leaving  his  breast,  and  often 
one  arm,  bare^  The  usual  garments  decorated  his 
hips,  and  lower  limbs — these  were  the  auzeum, 
the  leggins,  and  the  moccasins — ^alJ  ornamented. 
The  youthful  and  feminine  character  of  his  face, 
and  the  humanity  of  its  expression  were  all  re- 
markable. He  did  not  appear  to  be  older  than 
twenty  years,  but  his  age  was  about  twenty-five. 
I  had  his  portrait  taken,  which  is  a  perfect 
one. 

'* '  As  was  most  natural,  the  tidings  of  his  noo 
hie  deed  accompanied  Petalesharro  to  Washington. 
Both  himself  and  his  chivalry  became  the  theme 
of  the  city.  The  ladies,  as  is  their  nature,  has- 
tened to  do  him  honor.  A  medal  was  prepared, 
and  a  time  appointed  for  conferring  oii  him  this 
merited  gift.  An  assembly  had  collected  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony.  He  was  told,  in  substance, 
that  the  medal  was  given  him  in  token  of  the 
high  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  his  act,  in 
the  rescue  of  the  Itean  maid.  He  was  asked  by 
the  ladies  who  presented  it,  to  accept,  and  wear  it 


or  their  sake;  and  told,  when  he  had  another 
occasion  to  save  a  captive  woman  from  torture, 
and  from  the  stake,  to  look  upon  the  medal,  think 
of  those  who  gave  it,  and  save  her,  as  he  had 
saved  the  Itean  girl.  With  that  grace  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Indian,  he  held  the  prize  he  had  so 
nobly  won  before  him,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  it, 
thus  replied :— « This  brings  rest  to  my  heart.  I 
feel  like  the  leaf,  after  a  storm,  and  when  the 
wind  is  still.  I  have  listened  to  you.  I  am  glad. 
[  love  the  pale-faces  more  than  I  ever  did,  and 
will  open  my  ears  wider,  when  they  speak.  I  am 
glad  you  heard  of  what  I  did  I  did  not  know 
the  act  was  so  good.  It  came  from  my  heart.  I 
was  ignorant  of  its  value.  I  now  know  how  good 
it  was.  You  make  me  know  it,  by  giving  me 
this  medal.' 

•* « The  rescue  of  the  Itean  girl  might,  if  a  soli- 
tary act,  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  impulse, 
and  not  as  proceeding  from  a  generous  nature.    It 
happens,  however,  not  to  stand  alone,  as  the  only 
instance  of  the  sort  in  the  life  of  Petalesharro. 
One  of  his  brother  warriors  had  brought  in  a  cap- 
tive boy.    He  was  a  Spaniard.    The  captor  re- 
solved to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  star. 
The  chief  I^talashahou  had  been  for  some  time 
opposed  to  these  barbarous  rites.    He  sent  for  the 
warrior,  and  told  him  he  did  not  wish  him  to  make 
the  sacrifice.    The  warrior  claimed  his  right,  un- 
der the  immemorial  usages  of  the  tribe.    They 
parted.    Letalashahou  sent  for  his  son,  and  aaked 
what  was  to  be  done  to  divert  the  captor  from  his 
purpose  ?    Petalesharro  replied  promptly,  *  I  will 
take  the  boy,  like  a  brave,  by  force.'     The  father 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  danger  would  attend  upon 
the  act,  and  resolved  upon  a  more  pacific  mode. 
It  was  to  buy  the  boy.    This  intention  was  niade 
known,  when  those  who  had  any  goods  of  any 
kind,  brought  them  to  the  chief *s  lodge,  and  laid 
them  down,  as  an  offering,  on  the  pile  which  the 
chief  had  supplied  from  his  own  limited  stores. 
The  captor  was  again  sent  for,  and  in  the  authori- 
tative tone  of  the  chief  thus  addressed :— •  Take 
these  goods  and  give  me  the  boy  *     He  refused, 
when  the  chief  seized  his  war-club,  and  flourished 
it  over  the  head  of  the  captor.    At  the  moment, 
Petalesharro  sprang  forward,  and  said — '  Striks  I 
and  let  the  wrath  of  his  friends  fall  upon  me.' 

" « The  captor,  making  a  merit  of  necessity, 
agreed,  if  a  few  more  articles  were  added,  to  give 
up  the  boy  to  the  chief;  they  were  added,  and  the 
boy  was  saved.  The  goods  were  sacrificed  in- 
stead of  the  boy.  The  cloth  was  cut  into  shreds, 
and  suspended  on  poles,  at  the  spot  upon  which 
the  blood  of  the  victim  had  been  proposed  to  be 
shed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  articles  were 
.urned.  No  subsequent  attempt  to  immolate  a 
victim  was  made.' " 
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fHE   SWISS  GOATHBRD. 

BT  BOBBET  P.  ORKBLIT. 
SBB  XNORAVINO. 

Thk  sun  has  set,  and  the  early  moon 

Shows  in  the  east  her  silvery  disk  i 
Casting  her  sheen  o'er  stream  and  plain 

And  many  a  rocky  obelisk ; 
From  fields  where  Sol  his  parching  beams. 

Had  poured  all  day  since  early  mom, 
Re-echoed  ofl  'mid  the  far  off  hills. 

Is  heard  the  Goatherd's  meUowhomI 

And  as  the  latest  lingering  notes 

Die  gently  on  the  listening  ear. 
Prompt  to  tlie  well-known  call  the  goats 

On  eveiy  side  in  throngs  appear. 
Willie,  seated  at  the  Goatherd's  side, 

His  fair  young  wife,  with  smiling  mein. 
With  earnest  eye  and  face  upraised. 

Surveys  with  quiet  looks  the  scene. 

Oh !  a  meny  life  the  Goatherd  leads, 

'Mid  his  native  hills  from  mom  till  eve ; 
Beneath  his  humble  cottage  roof 

Bright  dreams  of  happiness  hell  weave ; 
Or,  with  his  daily  task  oppressed, 

(For  e'en  the  hardiest  toil  o'erpowers,) 
Reposing  'neath  some  sheltering  tree. 

Recks  not  how  fleeting  are  the  hours. 


THE   LAST   SACRIFICE. 

AX  INCIDKNT  AT  THJB    BATTLK  07    OERMAKTOWN. 
ST  LAWBXRCE  LABHXX. 

£  have  heard  the  story  of  a 
yoang  man  who  lived  daring 
the  perilons  times  of  onr  coun- 
try—those "times  that  tried 
men's  soals."  He  was  ardent 
and  patriotic,  and  thirsted  to 
be  a  sharer  in  those  glories 
which  our  brave  armies  pluck- 
ed from  the  bristling  bayonets 
of  the  enemy ;  yet  he  had  been 
withheld  from  joining  the  ranks 
by  aged  and  infirm  parents, 
whose  only  support  and  com- 
fort he  was.  As  he  looked 
upon  the  feebleness  of  their 
old  age,  and  thought  of  the  perils  they  would  be 
exposed  to  with  no  defender  of  their  helplessness, 
lie  gave  a  sigh  for  the  destinies  of  his  country, 
and  resigned  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  small 
farm  that  was  their  only  support.  He  could  not 
desert  them,  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
vagabond  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
the  worse  traitors  to  bis  own  country.  Instances 
were  too  fresh  in  his  memory  of  reverend  heads 
and  hoary  locks  having  been  crushed  to  the  dust 
by  midnight  plunderers  and  assassins,  and  his 


love  for  the  authors  of  his  being  left  him  nothing 
but  his  prayers  for  his  oppressed  country. 

But  he  had  other  afiections  that  were  growinr 
in  his  breast  like  spring  flowers,  shedding  a  per- 
fume of  holiness  upon  his  spirit,  like  the  Chris 
tian's  inspiration.  There  had  existed,  since  thei 
childhood,  an  attachment  between  him  and  the 
only  daughter  of  a  widow  who  resided  but  a  few 
rods  frotn  his  father's  residence,  and  that  attach- 
ment  had  ripcDed  to  a  mutual  declaration  of  love 
when  the  parties  became  sufficiently  old  to  appre- 
ciate the  glow  of  true  devotion.  A  time  was  set 
for  the  consummation  of  their  vows,  which  was 
the  evening  of  the  ever  memorable  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  at  the  time  that  Washington  was 
making  his  perilous  but  triumphant  passage  across 
the  Delaware,  amid  floating  ice,  and  suffering  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  season. 

The  two  families  were  now  united,  George  re- 
moving his  bride  and  her  mother  to  the  house  of 
his  father.  But  still  he  was  not  happy — he  could 
not  banish  from  his  mind  an  oppresive  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  doubtful  strug- 
gle which  she  was  maintaining  in  the  hopes  of 
acquiring  that  freedom  for  which  every  noble  heart 
so  warmly  prayed. 

In  a  week  from  the  night  of  the  passage  of  the 
Delaware,  Washington  met  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy  at  Princeton,  which  he  defeated  with  small 
loss,  with  the  exception  of  several  officers,  among 
whom  was  the  gallant  and  brave  General  Mercer, 
while  that  of  the  enemy  was  upward  of  one 
hundred  killed,  and  the  remainder,  about  three 
hundred,  taken  prisoners.  The  general  then  re- 
tired to  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  which  he 
did  not  leave  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  with 
an  army  amounting  to  but  little  over  seven  thou- 
sand men,  although  Congress  had  offered  recruits 
bounties  in  land,  with  increased  pay. 

At  this  time  George  burned  to  enlist  in  the  ranks 
of  his  countrymen,  and  share  their  sufferings  and 
their  glory.  But  his  young  wife  .looked  in  his 
face  with  weeping  eyes,  whose  eloquence,  added 
to  the  infirmities  of  his  parents,  deterred  him  from 
the  sacrifice.  Besides,  as  the  roads  became  more 
passable,  and  the  season  more  temperate,  robberies 
and  midnight  excursions  of  straggling  Hessians 
and  skinners  were  more  frequent,  and  the  house 
of  one  of  their  neighbors  had  been  pillaged,  the 
inmates  brutally  murdered,  and  the  dwelling  set 
on  fire,  within  sight  of  their  friends,  who  could 
offer  them  no  assistance,  expecting,  as  they  did, 
every  moment  to  meet  a  similar  fate. 

In  this  state  of  inquietude  passed  away  the 
summer,  until  the  intelligence  reached  George  of 
the  engagement  between  the  American  and  English 
armies  at  Brandywine,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
when  the  republican  forces  were  compelled  to 
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retire  after  a  day's  hard  fij^hting,  with  a  losa  that 
was  estimated  at  three  hundred  killed,  about  six 
hundred  wounded,  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  made  prisoners. 

This  reverse  of  the  American  arms  aroused 
anew  the  patriotic  feelings  of  George,  and  he  at 
once  communicated  his  intentions  to  his  father, 
who  offered  no  impediment  to  his  immediately 
joining  the  army  and  helping  to  retrieve  what  had 
been  so  unfortunately  lost. 

"  Go,  my  son,"  said  he,  <*  I  am  beyond  service, 
myself ;  but  like  Abraham  of  old,  I  am  willing  to 
offer  my  son  to  the  sacrifice.  Let  the  plea  of  pro- 
tection to  your  parents  be  no  longer  an  excuse  to 
keep  you  from  the  ranks  of  those  brave  and  de- 
voted men  who  follow  Washington,  but  receive 
our  blessing,  and  bid  farewell  to  your  young  wife, 
whose  love  of  her  country  I  am  sure  cannot  be 
less  than  her  affection  for  yourself.  If  you  fall 
it  is  in  a  just  and  holy  cause.*' 

This  was  heroic  advice,  but  nowise  uncommon 
in  the  mouths  of  our  venerable  sires.  Geoige 
communicated  his  design  to  his  mother,  and  after- 
ward to  his  wife ;  but  the  latter  would  not  listen 
to  his  arguments,  and  wept,  and  beseeched  him 
not  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  mercenary 
robbers  that  overrun  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  British  armies.  Earnestly  did  he 
plead  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
necessity  of  his  presence  among  those  who  were 
battling  for  the  blessings  of  liberty — to  nothing 
would  she  listen — no  argument  could  convince 
her.  What  was  a  single  arm  in  the  mighty  strife ! 
Despairing  and  impatient,  our  hero  at  length  re- 
solved to  leave  for  the  army  the  ensuing  night, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  made  all  necessary  prepa- 
sation  for  his  secret  departure.  His  gun  and 
knapsack  were  deposited  in  the  barn,  and  a  letter 
of  farewell  written  which  he  would  leave  to  be 
read  after  his  departure. 

Midnight  at  length  came,  melancholy  and 
gloomy  to  George ;  but  he  arose  from  his  bed,  to 
which  he  had  retired  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  to  lull  suspicion,  and  kissing  his  wife  af- 
fectionately as  she  lay  asleep,  he  hied  to  the  bam, 
accoutred  himself  as  well  as  his  few  equipments 
would  allow,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  join  the 
aimy.  He  had  not  far  to  travel,  as  Washington 
had  encamped  within  eighteen  miles  of  Ger- 
mantown,  and  but  half  that  distance  from  his  own 
residence,  and  long  ere  daylight  on  the  first  of 
October,  he  had  presented  himself  within  the 
lines  of  the  American  army,  and  made  known  his 
desire  to  enlist,  and  that  morning's  reveille,  as  it 
beat  the  time  to  rise,  was  answered  also  by  the 
jnesence  of  George  Madden. 

But  what  consternation  did  that  morning's  dawn 
bring  to  the  hearts  of  his  wife  and  parents !    His 


nonappearance  was  at  first  scaicely  noticed,  till 
the  former  perceived  a  letter  lying  on  the  table  di- 
rected to  herself,  wherein  Geoige  informed  her  of 
his  resolution,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  his  assist- 
ing in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

**  If  I  fall,"  it  said,  «  remember  me— I  shall  die 
in  a  just  and  glorious  cause.  If  I  live — trust  me 
it  wilf  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  freeman's  glo* 
rious  privileges." 

Ere  the  letter  was  concluded,  the  fonaken  wife 
had  fallen  senseless  on  the  floor.  The  father  felt 
a  glow  of  patriotic  pride  thrill  his  heart  at  this 
devotion  in  his  son,  while  the  mother  knelt  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  silent  prayer. 

The  poor  wife  at  last  came  to  her  senses,  but  it 
was  to  wander  about  the  house  weeping,  continn* 
ally  calling  upon  her  husband,  and  insisting  that 
she  should  never  see  him  more,  and  marveling  at 
his  cruelty  in  deserting  her.  She  was  not  of 
Spartan  mold,  and  possessed  not  those  stem  vir- 
tues which  prompted  those  ancient  heroines  to  lay 
the  last  particle  of  affection  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country's  freedom!  No;  she  asked  nothing 
more  than  the  love  and  presence  of  her  husband — 
a  devotion  that  reigned  paramount  in  her  heart, 
permitting  the  presence  of  none  else.  Grief !  she 
could  not  submit  to  be  left  thus  alone.  The  act 
must  be  revoked  that  made  him  of  the  army.  She 
would  seek  him — she  would  implore  him  to  come 
back  to  those  who  loved  him,  and  to  whom  h^ 
was  all  the  world. 

So  that  same  day,  ere  the  sun  had  reached  his 
meridian,  unknown   to  any  one,  she    left   her 
home,  and  after  three  houre'  weary  travel  she 
stood  beside  her  husband  in  the  camp,  beseeching 
him  to  return.    Those  who  witnessed  her  ear- 
nestness were  melted  by  her  tender  entreaties — 
those  ni^ed  soldien  that  would  rush  madly  on 
bayonet  and  cannon — march  barefooted  over  froten 
ground  and  through  deep  snow,  sustained  only  by 
fervent  patriotism — they  wept  as  they  beheld  this 
fond  but  timid  wife  clinging  to  her  husband,  and 
with  eloquent  endearment,  begging  him,  for  the 
love  he  bore  her,  to  return  once  more  to  the  deso- 
late hearth  now  left  without  a  protector.    Inpos- 
siblel  he  had  enlisted  for  the  war — the  army 
could  not  spare  any  of  its  number,  which  at  the 
best,  was  even  too  small  to  cope  with  a  larger 
force,  better  disciplined  and  better  clothed.    Im- 
possible !  he  could  not,  with  any  decent  gnce, 
retreat  from  a  position  so  recently  assumed.    He 
consoled  her  as  best  be  could,  but  assured  her  of 
the  impracticability  of  leaving  the  anny.  She  must 
submit ;  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  no  greater  than 
had  been  made  by  thousands.    There  was  no 
remedy  but  to  wait  in  hope — ^the  end  was  certain, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  glorious.   Bat  what 
could'  the  poor  wife  do  ?    Ha  I  a  thought  has 
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struck  ber.  She  will  seek  the  tent  of  Waahing- 
toQ — at  his  feet  wijl  she  lay  her  petition. 

Behold  the  hero  in  his  tent — ^the  great,  the  god- 
like, in  whom  are  joined  all  virtues— created  for 
the  age  and  for  the  cause,  doing  what  none  else 
ever  did,  performing  what  none  else  could.  Be- 
fore him  is  kneeling  the  wife  of  George  Madden. 
Her  petition  has  not  been  in  vain,  her  tears  have 
not  been  without  effect.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a 
paper  that  will  restore  to  her  her  husbaad ;  but 
before  she  goes  to  the  officer  of  his  regiment,  she 
reverently  takes  the  hand  of  her  benefactor  and 
presses  it  to  her  lips ;  a  tear  falls  upon  it  which 
the  good  man  suffers  to  remain,  and  sends  her 
from  his  presence  with  a  benediction,  and  words 
of  hope  and  comfort ! 

Again  she  is  in  the  presence  of  her  husband — 
she  shows  him  his  discharge  with  a  beaming 
coiintenance,  and  words  of  joy. 

**  Now  jroQ  will  go  home  with  me,Geoige,  and 
we  will  again  be  happy — oh,  so  happy  !** 

But  no  glow  of  satisfaction  lit  up  his  eye,  no 
gladeoiag  emotions  shed  their  radiance  over  his 
features. 

The  discharge  was  recognized,  and  she  led  her 
husband  from  the  ranks  of  his  devoted  companions ; 
but  he  went  not  forth  with  that  manly  dignity  and 
firm  step  with  which  he  entered  the  camp  as  a 
volanteer.  The  eyes  of  the  hardened  soldiers 
were  upon  him — he  fancied  scornfully — ^hie  head 
drooped  upon  his  chest,  and  suppressed  whispers 
hissed  in  his  ear  like  so  many  serpents,  each  a 
voice  of  reproach  and  shame ;  but  the  timid  and 
loving  woman  that  led  him  from  that  camp  of 
war  was  unconscious  of  all  this.  She  heard  no 
whispers  of  reproach,  she  saw  no  scornful  eyes — 
she  was  only  conscious  that  she  had  recovered 
her  husband,  and  what  cared  she  for  eyes  and 
lips  !  The  pickets  were  passed,  and  the  last  guard 
stared  rudely  in  her  face  as  she  approached  him,  and 
muttered  something  that  she  did  not  hear.  She 
prattled  ramblingly  to  her  husband,  fond  creature, 
all  the  way,  telling  how  happy  she  should  be, 
and  father,  and  mother — but  he  answered  her  not, 
still  walking  gloomily  by  her  side.  Little  cared 
she,  though,  and  still  she  wended  along,  and  still 
she  prattled.  Poor  timid,  tender  creature !  She 
did  not  imagine  what  a  load  of  shame  she  had 
piled  upon  the  head  of  her  husband  !  She  could 
not  think  how  deeply  he  was  wounded.  She  had 
him  safe — all  her  own  again,  at  last,  and  she 
could  not  dream  of  any  future  wo,  or  brooding 
sorrow  !  But  ke  thought — he  brooded  over  his 
desertion  of  his  comrades,  and  remembered  the 
expression  of  their  faces  as  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  out  of  the  encampment.  And  that  night, 
in  his  dreams,  he  heard  the  booming  cannonade, 
the  ciack  of  musketry,  the  clash  of  steel,  and  the 


pealing  shout  of  victory ;  but  he  had  suffered  a 
child  to  tie  his  hands,  and  when  he  struggled  to 
free  himself,  he  heard  a  cry  of  **  Shame !  shame  t* 
that  awoke  him  from  his  uneasy  slumber,  with 
cold  sweat  upon  his  brow,  and  his  tender  wife 
slumbering  peacefully  by  his  side,  with  her  white 
and  delicate  arm  clasping  his  panting  chest ! 

When  the  morning  dawned  and  the  day  called 
him  to  his  duties,  it  found  him  a  strangely  altered 
man.  The  caresses  of  his  wife  seemed  loathsome 
to  him — ^he  could  not  bear  her  presence,  but  sought 
every  opportunity  of  shunning  her.  But  once 
during  that  day  did  he  speak  to  her.  The  poor 
creature  could  not  bear  his  coldness,  and  her  heart 
at  last  overflowing  with  feelings  that  became  in- 
supportable, she  seized  his  hands  and  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face,  while  her  eyes  glistened 
with  tears,  she  exclaimed : 

''  Oh,  George !  why,  why  do  you  behave  so 
coldly  ?  It  is  killing  me,  George — you  must  look 
kindly — you  must  speak  to  me,  or  I  shall  die  !'* 

He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  looking  earnestly  in  her  eyes,  said : 

'*  Mary,  you  have  disgraced  me !  I  can  never 
look  man  in  the  face  again !" 

She  spoke  not,  but  returned  his  glance  with  a 
proud  eye,  and  suddenly  quitting  the  room,  she 
left  her  husband  wondering  at  the  strangeness  of 
her  behavior.  Her  absence  was  but  for  a  moment, 
and  returning,  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  her 
husband  the  gun  and  knapsack  with  which  he  had 
accoutred  himself  on  the  previous  night. 

'*  There,  George,  return  to  the  camp.  Tell 
General  Washington  that  the  wife  gives  her  heart 
for  the  cause  of  her  country.  If  every  American 
gave  as  much,  we  should  be  invincible !  Go ! 
God  bless  you !  this  is  my  sacrifice !  You  will 
bid  me  farewell — you  will  now  speak  to  me — ^you 
will  look  as  you  used  to  do !  That  id  some  hap- 
piness.   Ob,  I  could  not  bear  your  displeasure  !*' 

Need  we  say  how  the  heart  of  the  young  pa- 
triot leapt  with  exceeding  joy,  and  how  he  pressed 
the  yielding  form  of  his  beautiful  wife  to  his  bo- 
som ?  Shall  we  describe  the  tender  parting  and 
the  affectionate  farewell  ?  or  shall  we  cover  with 
the  veil  of  silence  scenes  so  sacred  ?  We  prefer 
that  the  imagination  of  the  reader  should  supply 
a  scene  that  description  cannot  do  justice  to. 

George  Madden  was  once  more  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  his  countrymen,  where  he  was  received 
with  applause. 

At  this  period  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the 
British  under  General  Howe,  who,  annoyed  at 
some  forts  on  the  Delaware,  detached  a  portion 
of  the  royal  army  to  reduce  them.  Washington 
improved  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  remainder 
of  the  British  army  encamped  at  Germantown. 
This  attack  was  made  on  the  fourth  of  October, 
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and  waa  mainlained  on  Ihe  patt  nf  tbe  Araericaop 
with  great  scveriiy,  bni  Ihey  were  erentuallj  r«- 
puliied  with  twice  Ihe  loH  of  Ihe  encmjr,  owing 
to  the  inexperience  of  a  pari  of  the  troops  and 
the  presence  of  a  thick  fog  which  embaiaBsed 
their  movemente.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
American  loss  amounted  to  two  hundred  killed, 
nz  handled  wounded,  and  about  four  hundred 

Bnt  how  fared  George  Madden  1  how  fought 
die  new  recruit  ? 

An  old  man — asurrivorof  the  ranks — told  us ' 
that  be  foagbt  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiget,  and 
that  JDSt  preTious  to  the  comnien cement  of  the 
attacif,  a  young  stripling  presented  himMlf  to  the 
officers  and  requested  to  be  placed  side  by  nde 
with  tbe  hardy  battlers  for  liberty.  His  request 
was  granted — for  no  time  was  allowed  for  qnes- 
tions  or  considerations — and  he  was  placed  by  Ibe 
aide  of  Sladden,  who  only  noticed  him  by  a  look 
of  approval  as  the  troops  wheeled  into  line.  He 
fought  bravely  and  well — foot  to  foot,  sometimes 
— breast  to  breast.  But  in  Tain  the  contest— use- 
less  tbe  stm^Ie.  Hixtory  tells  of  that  disastrous 
field,  and  bow,  like  the  waves  of  tbe  ocean,  the 
brave  troops  of  Waabington,  nnder  their  heroic 
leader,  gathered  and  broke,  again  and  again,  upon 
tbe  resisting  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  without  ef- 
fect, only  to  meet  defeat  and  death !  Night 
shrouded  tbe  victory  of  our  oppressors,  and  hung 
gloomy  and  thick  over  tbe  camp  of  our  despond- 
ing, bnt  not  discouraged,  countrymen, 

Bnt  the  early  light  of  the  succceeding  day 
beamed  upon  a  spectacle  of  wone  horror.  There 
lay  heaps  of  the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  tbe  dy- 
ing. But,  a  little  apart  from  tbe  rest,  upon  a  green 
mound,  stained  only  with  tbeir  own  blood,  lay 
two  forms  clasped  in  the  faithful  embrace  of  death. 
The  elder  ^d  more  manly  form  of  the  two  was 
recognized  as  that  of  Madden,  tbe  other  the  fur 
volunteer  of  the  preceding  day.  They  were 
locked  in  a  last  embrace,  and,  in  trying  to  part 
tbem,  it  was  discovered  that  the  slender  and  deli< 
eate  form  was  that  of  a  woman ! 

The  hearts  of  the  veterans  grew  big  as  they 
gazed  upon  the  melancholy  spectacle,  and  they 
forebore  to  part  them,  bnt  placed  then  locked  ~ 
each  other's  arms,  in  the  same  grave,  and  as  Ibe 
earth  was  thrown  over  tbem,  no  racred  rile 
performed,  but  the  tears  of  brave  soldiers' 
sufficient  pleaders  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,  and  their 
sad  thoughts  an  appropriate  funeral  prayer  for  the 
eweet  rest  and  perpetual  happiness  of  two  snch 


"IT   IS    LATE 


"  Qn'  impone  au  lia  monrant  la  tardlvi 


Fashiom  is  a  deformed  little  monster,  with  a  cha- 
meleon akin,  bestriding  tbe  sboutdera  of  public 
opinion.    It  is  the  greatest  tytant  in  the  world. 


fLBlNE  vras  a  lovely  child,  her 
countenance,  ever  radiant  with 
'    innocent    pleasnres,   wore    an 
L  habitual  expression  of  gentle 
J  '  joy.    Her  moments  rolled  on- 

V  ward  light,  leaping,  and  melo- 
9  dions  as  the  current  of  amouD- 
b  tain  rill ;  a  Sower,  a  bird,  enf- 

Nficed  for  the  happineBs  of  a  day : ' 
itwasonly  when  the  last  shades 
.     of  evening  stole  over  the  land- 
i     scape,  that  a  slight  sigh  escaped 
^  from  ber  young  heart  as  the 
i     Comteas  de  B.  taking  her  upon 
'     her  kneea,  would  say  ;  "Albiite, 
do  yon  see  the  sun  hiding  himself  behind    the 
itain ;  do  you  hear  the  tinkling  bell  of  tbe 
white  gqein,  the  pipe  of  the  ahepherd  I  the  cock 
has  bwn  a  long  while  silent ;  the  nightingale  be- 
gins to  sing,  and  tbe  quail  calls  to  her  little  ones. 
What  does  it  all  mean  r 

Tbe  child  easts  a  glance  of  regret  around  her 
and  replies :  "  It  is  time  for  Albine  to  go  to  bed- 
it  iilatt." 

The  saloons  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  a  de- 
licious orchestra  repeated  the  most  admired  melo- 
dies from  the  c/ufi  ifauvre  of  our  great  nunlers. 
A  numennu  assemblage  of  elegant  women,  as 
pretty  as  they  were  young,  erobellisbed  tbe  fete. 
The  loveliest  of  all,  however,  had  not  jret  arrived 
—a  flattering  murmur  announces  her.  The  Com- 
tess  de  B.  enters,  followed  by  a  yonng  creature, 
who,  to  a  form  and  features  tJtkc  faultless  united 
an  enchanting  simplicity  of  manner.  A  robe  of 
white  crape,  a  fillet  of  pearls  entwined  amid  her 
dark  hair,  composed  her  whole  attire.  The  long 
eyelashes  of  Albine  droop  apon  her  cheeks,  veil- 
ing her  soft  and  tpiritvd  glances ;  but  that  timid- 
ity, instead  of  deterioratieg  from  tbe  gT«ce  of 
each  peculiar  charm,  lent  them  even  additional 
lustre.  The  young  beauty  subjugates  and  rivets 
the  attention  of  all  present ;  but  that  spedee  of 
alarm  vrith  which  a  young  girl  makes  her  first 
entrance  upon  the  world,oreihibitBon  her  "com- 
ing out,"  as  they  phrase  it  in  England,  has  some- 
thing that  alike  touches  and  saddens  the  mind  of 
the  beholder. 

Whispered  praises  are  echoed  around  in  a  con- 
tinuous buz,  from  the  gronp  of  cavaliera  that 
hover  about  Albine.  One  alone  of  the  number 
remains  silent,  it  is  Edward  de  T. ;  but  bis  well- 
opened  blue  eye,  full  of  expression,  remained 
fixed  upon  (he  lovely  girl,  who  appeared  wholly 
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unconscious  of  the  admiration  her  beauty  exci- 
ted. 

As  the  prelude  of  a  quadrille  struck  up,  several 
young  men  rush  toward  Albine,  and  solicit  the 
favor  of  dancing  with  her;  but  Edward  has  fore- 
stalled them,  and  the  hand  of  the  young  debutante 
is  already  in  his  own.  Albine  looks  at  her  mo- 
ther, she  smiles,  the  ball  delights  her ;  her  head  at 
first  slightly  drooping  like  a  flower,  is  raised 
again  to  its  natural  altitude,  her  cheeks  resume 
their  wonted  hue,  her  eyes  their  animation;  a 
noble  simplicity,  an  enchanting  grace,  direct  all 
her  movements,  and  the  enraptured  Edward  tacitly 
makes  the  self-avowal  of  adoring  her  for  life. 

But  the  crowd  disperses,  the  saloons  are  desert- 
ed, the  spirit  of  the  fete  has  evaporated,  the  lamps 
are  seen  to  bum  less  brightly,  the  remaining  guests 
gaze  at  one  another,  almost  sadly;  thus  man 
grows  wearied  of  everything,  even  of  pleasure. 
The  Comtesse  de  B.  and  her  daughter  have  disap- 
peared. Edward,  at  last,  tears  himself  away, 
sighing,  **  It  is  late." 

A  wreath  of  orange  flowers  encircles  her  head, 
and  the  white  roses  her  eeinture  sustains,  are  agi- 
tated by  the  quick  pulsations  of  her  heart.  Within 
her  bosom,  happiness  and  inquietude,  hope  and 
fear,  are  intermingled — she  trembles  with  anxious 
expectation,  yet  more  with  love. 

This  novel  position  in  life — the  future  allied  to 
that  of  another's — that  evening  upon  which  ma- 
ternal surveillance  yields  the  young  virgin  to  a 
higher  authority,  all  these  thoughts,  equfUly  em- 
barrassing as  strange,  can  they  fail  to  agitate  the 
interesting  Albine,  who  never  jet  has  quitted  her 
mother's  side  ? 

Edward  glances  at  the  pendule,  the  slow  march 
of  the  bands  excites  his  impatience ;  the  concert, 
in  which  are  united  the  talents  of  all  the  first 
artistes,  grows  insupportable  to  him ;  those  stir- 
ring melodies,  those  bravos  excited  by  an  irre- 
pressible enthusiasm,  wound  his  ear.  He  would 
have  loved  far  better  the  soft  voice  of  Albine — 
one  word  dictated  by  her  loving  heart.  His  eyes 
are  fixed  adoringly  upon  the  young  girl,  who  that 
morning  has  given  him  her  every  vow,  confided 
to  him  her  whole  life's  happiness — momentary 
silence  is  succeeded  by  a  slight  agitation  through- 
out the  saloon.  The  young  bride  attired  in  white, 
has  followed  her  mother — It  is  late. 

She  is  reclining  upon  an  ottoman,  her  dark  eyes 
snfiiised  with  tears,  the  light  of  a  single  wax 
t^er  sheds  its  feeble  ray  around  the  apartment. 
Through  the  hush  of  midnight  Albine  lends  an 
anxious  ear,  thinking  that  she  distinguishes  the 
lolUngof  a  carriage.  Vain  error!  all  is  quiet; 
she  hears  only  the  regular  and  monotonous  move* 


ment  of  the  pendulum  upon  the  mantel- piece. 
She  rises,  enters  an  apartment  adjoining  her  room, 
ft  is  deserted,  the  fire  kindled  upon  the  hearth 
some  hours  back  has  smouldered  away.  All  is 
cold  and  cheerless,  and  Albine  shivers  as  she 
stops  before  her  own  portrait.  There  she  is,  with 
her  robe  of  white  crape  and  bandeau  of  pearls. 
**  Yes,  I  was  beauteous  then,"  she  exclaims,  "  but 
now ! — "  and  she  turns  away  with  a  bitter  ex- 
pression, on  beholding  her  features  reflected  in  the 
mirror.  But  the  great  gates  are  flung  open,  a 
carriage  has  enter^  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel. 
"  [t  is  he,"  exclaims  Albine,  "  ah !  let  me  conceal 
from  him  this  cruel  jealousy  which  rends  my 
heart ;  that  love  in  which  there  is  no  longer  par- 
ticipation excites  only  pity."  She  regains  her 
own  apartment,  she  still  listens.  Unfortunate! 
she  had  hoped  that  the  door  which  separated  them 
would  have  been  re-opened  by  him.  A  slight 
noise  is  distinguishable  for  a  brief  space  in  Ed- 
ward's chamber,  and  then  all  again  relapsed  into  ' 
profound  stillness — Albine  falls  exhausted;  her 
head  droops,  her  eyelids  close — It  is  late. 

The  young  wife  has  lost  her  bloom,  and  with 
it  her  beauty ;  an  iron  hand,  the  hand  of  suffer- 
ing, has  weighed  down  her  head ;  her  cheeks  are 
withered — her  eyes  are  sunken — she  is  dying. 
They  carry  her  near  to  a  balcony  that  overiooks 
the  gardens  of  the  hotel ;  she  has  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  flowers  and 
the  lovely  sunset.  A  rose-leaf,  wafted  by  the 
evening  breeze,  is  flung  over  the  balcony  and  falls 
at  her  feet.  '*  Poor  leaf,"  exclaims  Albine,  *'  but 
an  instant  ago,  thou  reveledst  with  thy  compan- 
ions in  light  and  perfume,  but  the  blast  has  borne 
thee  away,  and  already  has  it  withered  thee.  Yet, 
poor  leaf,  should  thou  imbibe  the  beneficent  dew, 
for  an  instant  thy  sufferings  would  be  forgotten, 
and  thou  would  resume  thy  morning  freshness." 
Thus  apostrophized  Albine ;  her  smile  was  sweet 
but  mournful.  But  on  a  sudden  her  respiration 
becomes  hurried,  the  color  tints  again  her  pallid 
cheek,  her  glazed  eyes  gleam  more  with  their 
wonted  brilliancy.  Her  lips  murmura  name,  it  is 
he !  he  is  at  her  feet,  he,  who  has  abandoned  her ; 
he  weeps,  he  groans  aloud,  and  intermingled  with 
sobs,  he  lavishes  the  most  endearing  names,  the 
tenderest  caresses  upon  her  he  still  loves.  Albine 
slowly  raises  her  enfeebled  arms  and  passes  them 
round  Ekiward's  neck.  "  I  am  yet  happy,"  said 
she ;  <*  one  look  of  love  eflbces  an  infinity  of  suf- 
fering— ^the  evening's  dew  has  reanimated  the 
poor  leaf — Edward,  quit  me  no  more  I"  She  at- 
tempts to  rise  up,  utters  a  cry,  falls  senseless, 
inanimate ;  and  a  secret  and  terrible  voice  thrills 
through  Edward's  soul  the  words :  •*  J^  is  too 
late  r  J.  8.  K. 
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A   MASQUERADE   AT  BERLIN. 
■)    ATIGUED  after  a.  tainy  day*B 
travel,  I  entered  BerliD,  and  pro- 
I  ceeded  to  Jagor'B.areBtauiateur 
f  on   the  Ltaden,  where  I  had 
n  recommended  as  a  com- 
fortable abode  for  single  men, 
whefe  dinner  can  be  had  a  la 
■ntnute,  and  ererj'  Inxary  of 
life  within   reach  and  within 
doors.   The  windows  overlook - 
ed  the  splendid  line  of  trees 
commendng  from  the  private 
palace  to  the  Brandenburg  gate: 
on  the  summit  of  the  latter,  the 
car  of  victory  is  drawn  at  a  jog 
trot;  while  in  Petersburg,  emblematie  of  the  Rus- 
sian late  advances,  the  horses  are  at  a  fall  gallop, 
and  gnided  by  the  emperor.    It  is  a  splendid  street 
(if  street  it  can  be  eslled),  the  Linden ;  the 
line  of  lh«  Frederic  and  the  Charlotten  Strasee 
crossing  it  at  right  angles,  the  chatean,  opera, 
palace,  academy  of  arts  and  eciencea,  college,  and 
BiBcnol.  rendering  it  perhaps  the  finest  sight  in  the 
Mrhole  world :  gay,  animated,  and  lively,  the  silent 
sledge,  saving  the  bell,  ruling  with  nneommon 
rapidity  over  (he  snow-covered  streets,  the  driver 
ftintasticalty  dressed,  the  nombets  of  officen 
thair  neat  unifonns,  the  apparent  content  of  all 
claseee,  made  our  abode  so  pleasant,  that  I  inhab' 
ited  it  much  longer  iban  I  originally  intended. 

What  ia  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  without  e 
lackey  de  place  F— Nothing.  Let  his  bead  be  one 
Babylonian  jumble  of  all  languages,  he  still  wants 
the  guide  to  direct  his  steps ;  he  wants  the  differ- 
ent artangement  of  his  vght-seeing;  days,  which 
can  only  be  procured  from  one  who  is  intimately 
acquunted  with  the  lotaU.  Of  course  I  had  one, 
wkI  a  good  one  he  wu. 

It  was  the  carnival  time — balls,  ronts,  plays, 
operas,  pnneh, masquerades, &c.,  were  the  nightly 
amusements;  the  king  and  the  princes  not  unfre- 
qoently  attended  the  di&reni  places,  and  the  for- 
mer was  anre  to  be  seen  at  two,  if  not  three,  the- 
atres every  n^ht.  In  the  grand  open,  when  the 
royal  box  occupied  halt  the  tier,  the  prince-royal 
with  his  wife,  and  the  present  queen,  with  a 
crowd  of  starred  nobles,  were  sometimes  seen 
but  the  king,  that  great  amateur  of  scenic  amQee< 
ments,  appeared  in  his  military  great  cost,  in  a 
■mall  side-box,  and  only  known  to  the  foreignna, 
by  the  attendant  always  standing.  I  confess  I 
like  to  see  a  king  live  among  bis  people.  1  bate 
the  secluded  grandeur  which  throws  away  hun- 
dreds of  ihoasands  in  private  eBtertainmenis  and 
nocturnal  riot,  only  seen  by  few.or  known  throngh 
a  newspaper.  It  is  the  public  manner  in  which 
flie  kii^  of  Pmasia  lives, — bis  conftdeoce  in  his 


subjects, — his  attending  early  and  late  to  public 
bnsiness  and  national  improvement, — his  anxiety 
for  the  well  being  and  justice  of  his  subjects, 
which  makes  the  eye  of  a  Prassion  sparkle  with 
sincere  gratification,  as  he  points  to  a  stranger  the 
sovereign  and  the  father  of  hie  people. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  I  entered  the  ihe&lre ; 
Spontini's  opera  had  given  way,  for  the  night,  to 
the  mixed  merriment  of  a  masquerade.  The  thea- 
tre was  boarded  over ;  a  brilliant  bond  attended ; 
and  I  found  myself  in  one  moment  afm  entering 
the  house,  in  the  midst  of  horleqnins  and  coinm- 
bines,  dancing  bears,  Cossacks,  play-actors,  mon- 
keys, devils,  and  angels.  I  had  hardly  planted 
my  foot  on  the  pubLc  arena,  when  a  liarie)]uin 
endeavored  to  make  me  active  by  his  wand,  and 
the  clown  jumped  over  my  head.  I  came  for 
amusement,  intending  to  remain  until  eleven,  and 
then  walk  quietly,  cocked  hat,  domino  and  all,  to 
Jogor's,  and  wash  the  cobwebs  from  my  throat 
with  some  excellent  mareobmnner,  and  then  to 
dream  of  past  delights. 

I  found  myself  twirling  round  in  a  waltz  with 
a  Russian  bear,  and  the  next  moment  impelled 
along  by  a  Spojuaid  in  a  gsllopade.  At  last  out 
of  the  round  of  riot,  I  b^an  to  view  the  compa- 
ny. Here  and  there  police  oflSeen,  in  their  uni- 
forms, were  stationed.  If  any  one  forgot  what 
was  dne  to  the  company,  he  was  marched  out  in 
a  moment.  Here  was  no  roaring,  shoating,  im- 
pertinent questions,  or  onbandsome  remaika : 
everything  was  orderly;  and  if  yon  chose  to 
dance  with  a  bear,  why  the  bear  would  dance 
with  yon,  and  his  keeper  would  join  and  make  a 
third — all  was  good-hnmor  and  liveliness.  It 
was  while  gazing  at  the  tetotum  twirlera  that  my 
eye  suddenly  caught  the  light  eye  of  a  beautifully- 
formed  fiower-giri.  "  Insballah,"  said  I,  for  I 
once  lived  in  Persia,  "this  must  be  one  of  the 
houris,  only  the  houris,  have  black  eyes,  and,  no 
doubt,  wings.  I  looked  at  the  light  hair  which 
peeped  from  beneath  the  hat — T  admired  the  small 
waist  and  delicate  frame — and  when,  by  accident 
doubt,  my  eye  looked  at  her  feet,  I  thought  I 
r  all  the  beauty  that  nalnre  could  bestow,  and 
very  true  I  felt  the  remark  of  Byron,  that  makes 
wish  to  see  the  whole  of  tiie  fine  fonn 
which  terminates  so  well."  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  observe  that  my  dark  eyes,  sparkling 

)  doubt  with  wine  and  animation,  mixed  up  with 

little  inqoisilorial  brilliancy,  seemed  to  have 
fascinated  hers;  we  looked  at  each  other,  then 
away,  I  blushing  deep  scarlet,  and  distinctly  seeing 
that  my  fair  unknown  was  blushing,  as  the  sailor* 
say,  "  up  to  her  eyes." 

I  must,  however,  introduce  my  companion  to 
ly  readers  before  I  continue  ray  own  advenlnrea. 
My  liaveliDg  companion  was  a  young  man,  on 
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the  paasport  paBsing  for  twenty-fire,  but  from 
Bome  deep  farrows  on  the  cheek,  some  wrinkles 
under  the  ejes,  and  an  occasional  haggard  look, 
might  very  well  have  passed  without  suspicion 
for  a  man  of  thirty-five,  who  had  seen  his  best 
days.  He  had  trayeled  oyer  a  large  portion  of 
Europe ;  walked  through  the  Palais  Royal ; 
stopped  at  154  ;  dired  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Sala  silver  mine  in  Sweden ;  and  lost  his  way,  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  accident  with  him,  in  the 
largest  and  straightest  street  in  Moscow.  He  was 
a  man  much  admired  by  the  women  for  his  dis- 
creet aiid  steady  behavior :  his  was  no  babbler's 
tongue,  and  the  secret  once  confided  was  well  and 
cautiously  guarded  by  my  wizened-face  traveling 
companion. 

The  flowtt-girl  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a 
tall  man  in  domino,  and  on  his  other  arm  reclined 
another  little  nymph,  who  had  fixed  her  love- 
daiting  look  on  the  now  animated  glance  of  my 
companion.  They  measured  each  other ;  the 
njrmph  then  looked  at  her  companion,  then  whis- 
pered, then  observed  me,  and  then  said  in  a  beau- 
tifuUy  sweet  voice,  *<  Charlotte,  nis  them."  Now 
I  must  here  take  leave  to  say,  that  many  travelers 
have  spoken  lightly  of  the  virtue  and  the  molality 
of  the  German  nation,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
mix  all  up  in  one  immense  cauldron  of  hot  flesh 
and  loose  habits ;  some  telling  odd  stories  of  in- 
trigues, assignations,  elopements,  and  other  con- 
jugal infelicities,  nearly  as  common  in  our  own  as 
in  any  other  country.  What  we  wish  we  are  al- 
ways ready  to  believe ;  and  on  this  occasion,  as 
we  both  wished  for  an  adventure,  we,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  both  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  rhodomon- 
tade  anecdotes  of  former  visitors  of  Berlin.  If  it 
was  possible  to  look  love,  confidence,  and  admi- 
ration, we  both  did  it ;  my  eyes  began  to  ache,  and 
my  heart  to  palpitate.  We  walked  round  the  fair 
objects  of  our  attachment  apparently  unobserved, 
by  the  man,  or,  if  observed,  never  noticed :  this 
we  placed  to  the  right  account  of  stoical  indifler- 
ence  in  a  lazy  pipe-smoking  German  husband. 
The  waltz  was  now  in  its  highest  twirl;  the 
couples  pasted  us  with  rapid  steps  and  long  strides 
and  whenever  I  met  the  eye  of  the  object  of  my 
allbetion,  I  read  distinctly  in  her  altered  looks, 
**  Why  dont  you  ask  me  to  dance  ?" — ^thinks  I,  I 
will.  I  advanced  some  few  steps,  then  called  a 
halt  to  take  counsel,  then  consulted  on  the  proba- 
bility of  bong  able  to  kick  the  husband,  and  then 
detmained  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  his  two 
wives,  or  two  daughters,  and  commence  an  ad- 
venture. In  Germany,  if  a  lady  is  dancing  with 
a  gentleman,  it  is  by  no  means  reckoned  impolite, 
bat  rather  the  contrary,  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
allow  the  lady  to  dance  one  or  two  rounds  with 
yoa ;  and  it  is  a  rule  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the 


said  round,  the  lady  is  returned  to  her  original 
partner.  Knowing  these  German  regulations, 
whereby  ball-room  society  becomes  doubly  plea- 
sant, comparatively  speaking,  with  our  own,  and 
where,  when  the  eye  is  struck  by  the  angelic  ap- 
pearance of  some  earthly  sylph,  it  Is  permitted  to 
mortals  to  approach  the  lovely  fair  uninterrupted 
by  the  cold  freezing  glance  of  formal  presentation, 
or  the  more  elegant  refinement  of  positive  ac- 
quaintance, I  advanced,  and  with  the  firm  eye  of 
confidence  looked  at  the  long  husband,  or  father, 
and  stammered  out,  ''Elaubensi  mir."  In  the 
meantime  my  companion  made  an  approach  to  the 
object  of  his  affections,  and  the  kind  and  consider- 
ate father  relinquished  his  two  blushing  daughters, 
becoming  like  the  balance  of  scales  without  the 
appendages ;  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  twisting 
round  like  spinning-jennies,  or  galloping  like 
long-legged  racers. 

As  I  gazed  on  the  animated  eye  of  my  partner, 
and  encircled  her  taper  waist,  thoughts,  poetic 
thoughts,  no  doubt,  entered  my  imagination.  I 
was  within  the  grasp  of  what  I  most  solicited ;  it 
was  decidedly  the  commencement  of  a  most  ro- 
mantic intrigue.  I  formed  plans  of  elopement, 
thought  of  retiring  to  the  magnificent  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  and  then  looked  with  an  eye  of  despair  on 
the  dark  black  thick  crape  which  fell  from  the 
nose  of  the  mask,  and  which,  when  fluttered  by 
the  passing  air,  as  we  twirled  in  giddy  rapidity, 
showed  a  nicely  rounded  chin,  and  lips,  such  lips 
as  would  entice  the  most  Attic  of  bees  to  settle 
thereon,  and  to  gain  more  honey  from  their  fra- 
grant sweetness  than  from  half  the  miserable  flow- 
ers in  the  creation.  The  music  suddenly  stopped, 
and  with  it  all  the  tetotums  stopped  ;  there,  there 
was  the  long-legged  monster  of  a  father,  cocked- 
hat  and  all,  within  a  foot  of  us.  I  felt  I  must  re- 
linquish the  object  of  so  much  solicitude,  and  be- 
gan the  usual  roundabout  complimentary  nothings 
— the  pleasure  I  had  received — her  father  waiting 
— future  hopes  of  renewed  acquaintance-— extra- 
vagant wish  to  see  her  beloved  countenance — and 
— **  Let  us  seek  my  sister,"  she  said. 

My  companion  had  evidently  been  in  the  para- 
dise of  hope  and  imagination.  The  two  sisters 
commenced  a  conversation  with  a  volubility  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  understanding  one 
word,  espedally  as  they  took  good  care  to  be  in 
the  90tto  vou,  as  much  as  to  approximate  to  a 
whisper.  My  friend  was  resolved  to  follow  it  up. 
Never  was  tbere  such. a  light  airy  figure ;  never 
woman  had  so  delicate  a  form,  or  so  sweet  a 
voice.  Both  becoming  of  the  same  opinion,  for  I 
allowed  my  morality  for  once  to  be  overruled,  but 
resolved  to  make  ample  amends  by  a  speedy  re- 
formation after  this  last  transgression,  I  proposed 
to  take  our  partners  to  the  supper-room,  and  there 
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to  try  the  effects  of  charapaigne,  as  a  prelude  to 
further  discoveries.  0  wine !  glorious,  excellent 
wine !  how  often  hast  thou  inspired  me  with  elo- 
quence, relieved  me  from  the  trammels  of  fancied 
imprisonment,  given  new  life,  new  hope,  new  ex- 
istence to  my  weather  heaten  frame,  and  to  my 
palled  imagination  ! — to  thee,  0  Bacchus  !  I  am 
indebted  for  many  a  social  hour,  many  a  lively 
thought,  many  an  excellent  companion,  which, 
without  thy  influence  on  my  uncultivated  brain, 
would  have  been  a  tedious  time,  a  homely  expres- 
sion, or  a  milk-and-water  associate ! — to  thee 
again  I  must  resort,  and  hence  the  future  gleams 
of  happiness  in  this  life. 

Our  principal  object,  as  my  reader  would  sup- 
pose, was  to  remove  the  manks,  and  thus  unriddle 
the  subject.  Here  were  two  females,  apparently 
of  good  society,  to  us  perfect  strangers^  but  with 
us  intimately  acquainted;  they  knew  even  our 
names,  remarked  our  carriage  and  our  suite,  com- 
plimented us  on  our  acquaintance  with  the  grand 
chamberlain,  our  apparent  knowledge  of  different 
persons;  even  our  walks  in  the  morning,  our 
visits  to  Charlottenburg,  our  rambles  round  the 
town, — all  seemed  to  them  familiar;  but  as  to 
ourselves,  even  in  collecting  our  senses  and  re- 
collections, we  were  certain,  certain  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  we  had  not  broken  our  English 
silence  to  one  female  German,  or  one  female  of 
any  description,  since  we  entered  Berlin — which 
to  be  sure  was  only  thirty  hours  past, — and  which 
I  here  publicly  acknowledge  to  be  a  most  glaring 
piece  of  ungallant  neglect,  and  which  shall  never 
happen  again  to  me  (an  opportunity  offering),  this 
I  swear. 

In  vain  we  offered  the  wine  to  forward  our  views 
—our  views  being  more  extensive,  of  courM,  was 
an  after-consideration.  Each  lady  on  receiving 
the  glass,  merely  lifted  up  the  smallest  possible 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  veil ;  and  to  be  sure, 
for  ladies,  I  will  admit  they  got  rid  of  the  wine 
as  expeditiously  as  one  of  the  late  members  for 
York.  We  were  four, — ^two  known  knights,  who 
drank  after  and  to  their  mistresses ;  and  they,  dear 
souls !  equally  enraptured  with  our  society,  dis- 
dained the  mawkish,  spiritless,  refusal  of  our 
young  ladies  in  England  to  renew  the  glass :  they 
drank, — to  put  it  into  plain  intelligible  English, 
which  no  blockhead  could  misunderstand, — they 
drank  their  respective  shares  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle,  now  and  then  relieving  the  palate  by 
some  bonbons,  and  now  and  then  tasting  a  little 
Rhine  wine,  which  long  custom  had  placed  on  a 
level  with  our  water  drinking.  They  took  cham- 
paigne  for  pleasure,  Rhine  wine  as  water,  and  ice 
to  cool  them ;  supper  they  ate  with  a  degree  of 
girlish  modesty  which  captivated  us;  and  once, 
when,  as  if  to  replace  some  of  the  wandering 


curls  which  floated  in  auburn  luxuriance  over  the 
shoulders,  the  glove  of  one  was  on  the  point  of 
being  removed,  a  sudden  sharp  intonation  from 
the  other  reminded  her  of  the  impropriety,  and  the 
glove  was  hastily  replaced,  as  if  she  fancied 
showing  her  hands  an  indelicacy  equal  to  what  a 
Spanish  lady  is  guilty  of  when  she  shows  her 
legs.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  they  were 
married  women,  and  afraid  of  betraying  the  se- 
cret by  the  discovery  of  the  ring.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  which  I  thought, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrance,  was  within  my 
power  to  effect. 

The  dance  was  again  at  its  highest,  and  away 
we  went,  every  now  and  then,  thanks  to  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  wine,  upsetting  a  bear,  or 
making  a  harlequin  spring  about  two  feet  higher 
than  usual ;  and  when  I  thought  that  favoring 
Bacchus  had  done  his  duty,  by  the  wild  bright- 
ened eye  of  my  partner,  I  walked  into  a  recess, 
and,  taking  her  hand,  endeavored  to  remove  the 
glove. — We  all  know,  ladies  like  those  innocent 
liberties  which  are  easily  excused,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  indelicate.  I  felt  as  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ovid,  who  recommends  tearing  the  brace- 
let from  the  lady's  arm,  and  I  considered  what  the 
great  master  of  love  proposed  might  be  safely 
practised.  Every  footman  knows  the  rule  by 
which  he  acts ;  and  when  the  elderly  mother  lifts 
her  ponderous  self  into  her  carriage,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  springs,  John  allows  her  silk  dress 
to  come  in  rude  contact  with  the  wheel ;  but  see 
the  difference,  when  the  lovely  daughter  of  seven- 
teen, looking  as  Nature's  fairest  production — ^John 
well  knows  her  lovely-formed  limbs  should  not 
meet  the  curious  eyes  of  strangers,  and  carefully 
presses  her  dress  against  the  limbs  he  modestly 
pretends  to  hide. 

I  felt  a  ring — by  Allah,  I  felt  a  ring — ^without 
doubt  a  ring !  It  was  then  certain  she  was  ano- 
ther's wife,  and  all  the  danger  of  meeting  my 
long  friend  with  the  cocked  hat  came  upon  me 
like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  and  just  at  that  moment, 
by  way  of  confirming  the  reality,  in  came  the 
gentleman.  There  was  I,  her  hand  in  mine,  all 
alone,  eyes  red  with  hope,  taken  (as  the  sailors 
say  in  the  Straits  il  Babelmandel)  *'  all  aback, 
with  no  room  to  brace  the  yards  round," — mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  running,  being  tipsy,  into  a  sentry- 
box,  and  not  being  able  to  find  one's  way  oat 
again.  A  murmuring  conversation  took  place,  not 
altogether  as  unruffled  as  the  ocean  during  the 
halcyon  days.  I  wished  myself  snug  enough  in 
the  mines  in  Siberia,  or  under  the  protection  (a 
comfortable  name  for  confinement)  of  the  Russian 
police.  Words  waxed  higher  and  higher,  when 
the  lady,  suddenly  rising,  took  my  aim,  and  went 
in  search  of  her  sister,  the  long  gentleman  leaving 
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Iwhind  him  a  look  much  longer  than  bis  sword, 
and  which  seemed  to  say,  '*  It  will  be  my  fault  if 
I  do  not  revenge  myself  upon  you  my  young 
trayeler."  By  this  time  I  had  recovered  myself, 
and  thought  as  little  of  him  as  Barbarossa  did  of 
the  pope :  I  looked  unutterable  defiance,  and  left 
him  to  return,  as  the  Persians  say,  *'  with  a  white 
face."  the  best  way  he  could. 

In  spite  of  all  anxieties,  I  danced  with  the  same 
partner  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
which  hour  I  was  quite  as  ignorant  of  who  she 
might  be  as  I  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eveniDg.  We  now  resolved  to  retire  homeward, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dance  I  ventured  to 
tell  my  partner  that  I  should  be  happy  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  on  the  morrow,  and  see  her  own 
and  not  her  varnished  face.  **  But,**  said  I  at  the 
eondasion,  **  my  carriage  is  here,  and  is  at  your 
disposal."  She  answered,  that  she  lived  in  the 
same  direction  as  we  did,  and  that  herself  and 
companion  would  accompany  us,  and  feel  obliged 
for  the  accommodation. 

Everything  assumed  a  heavy  appearance  ;  the 
Musicians,  poor  souls !  played  with  less  spirits ; 
the  ebullitions  of  youth  were  only  manifested  in 
languid  kicks ;  the  bear  was  nearly  melted  in  one 
corner;  the  harlequin,  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in 
the  woods,  curled  up  in  another. 

I  called  the  carriage,  and  had  already  handed 
one  of  the  ladies  into  the  vehicle,  when  I  heard 
the  cursed  noise  of  the  long  gentleman :  he  look- 
ed at  the  scene  with  perfect  nonchalance,  and 
even  told  the  coachman  to  go  home.  In  vain  I 
would  here  paint  the  raptures  of  that  short  inter- 
view, the  fondness  with  which  we  shook  hands, 
or  rather  held  them  in  lover-like  warmth.  And 
here  I  must  mention  that  I  withdrew  the  glove, 
and  rifled  from  off  the  finger  of  my  beloved  a  ring ; 
the  treasure  was  conveyed,  unseen  by  my  com- 
panion, to  my  own  hand,  and  I  ardently  wished 
to  gaze  upon  the  prize.  The  coach  arrived  at  its 
destination ;  the  bell  rang,  and  the  door  opened. 
I  offered  the  carriage  to  convey  my  love  to  her 
residence,  which  she  declined,  alighting  without 
assistance,  and,  entering  the  house,  walked  up 
stairs.  I  flew  to  the  lamp  on  the  staircase,  and 
examined  my  prize ;  it  was  a  hair  ring,  with  the 
words  ••  Gieb  mir  ein  kus,"  on  white  silk,  thereon. 
I  followed  with  great  astonishment  and  speed  to 
By  own  room,  and,  on  entering,  saw  I  was  atten- 
ded by  the  long  gentleman.  The  scene  was  fast 
drawing  toward  a  close.  I  asked  with  violence 
vhat  he  meant  by  the  intrusion ;  when,  unmask - 
mg,  I  discovered  my  own  valet-de- place,  who 
wished  to  know  at  what  hour  I  wanted  the  car- 
nage the  next  day — and  the  ladies,  eternal  curses 
on  ail  masquerades!  were  the  two  house-maids 


bglonging  to  the  establishment  of  Mynheer  Jagor, 
the  hof-restaurateur  on  the  Linden ! 
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THE  LAST   OF  HIS  TRIBE. 

BT  H.  B.  HATTE80N. 

Lo,  where  he  stands. 
The  last  lone  scion  of  a  mighty  throng 
Departed.    Desolate  with  grief,  he  looks. 
Not  on  the  smiling  landscape  spread  beneath. 
Nor  the  blue  deep,  gemm*d  with  mute  majesty ; 
But  backward  on  the  shore  of  slumbering  Time, 
Where  scattered  lie  the  fragments  of  a  page 
From  Nature's  volume  rudely  torn  away : — 
No ;  his  are  thoughts-^beit  that  he  springs 
Not  in  the  fortune  of  enlightenment — 
Of  crude  sublimity,  and  bear  him  back. 
With  painful  step,  by  melancholy  ways. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  untroubled  times ; — 
When,  through  the  green  and  leafy  wilderness, 
By  birthright  free  to  man  as  is  the  air, 
Ot  more  material  sea,  he  roam'd  along, 
Nor  dream'd  that  life  could  meet  with  an  alloy  ;— 
When,  near  the  margin  of  some  sunny  lake, — 
Whose  crystal  bosom,  gently  undulating 
Beneath  the  kiss  of  the  voluptuous  wind, 
Seem*d  faintly  striving,  with  a  chaste  desire. 
To  cast  th'  invading  shadow  thence, — ^be  steer'd 
His  light  canoe  t — Alas !  that  such  fair  scenes 
Should  e*er  encounter  nature's  sternest  foe, 
Man  sublimated  and  refined.— —Again, 
Seated  within  the  emerald  solitude. 
Where  clustering  vines  in  wild  festoon*ry  wave, 
Stirr'd  by  the  breeze  luxuriant,  from  whose  depths 
Echo  harmonious  concords  of  sweet  sounds. 
His  vision  pictures  his  loved  vihukey-baw ! — 
Enchanting  maid ! — that  is  thy  bounding  step 
Across  the  grassy  dell,  while  scarce  is  seen 
A  trace  there  of  thy  jeweled  moccasin ; 
And  that  thy  ringing  laugh ! — he  hears  it  now ! 
And,  like  a  miser  trembling  o'er  his  gold, 
Feeds  his  stem  senses  with  a  phantom  lure. 

And  yet  he  speaks  not^he  will  speak  no  more  ; 
From  the  far  land  of  exile  he  hath  trod, 
(Gray  devotee)  a  weary  pilgrimage. 
To  give  a  last  farewell — ^a  lingering  look — 
To  his  Jerusalem,  his  loved  and cherish'd land:— 
His  mission  done,  upon  his  tatter'd  robe 
Hell  lay  him  down  in  calm  serenity. 
And  leave  his  bones  to  molder  where  they  grew  t 
The  only  tear — should  one  perchance  to  fall- 
Will  be  his  own,  that  glitters  on  his  grave. 
In  that,  to  him,  vast  loneliness. 


A  WISE  man  living  in  a  country  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution, should  imitate  the  traveler  who,  passing 
through  a  forest  infested  with  robbers,  msikes  as 
little  noise  as  possible. 

The  English  language  expresses  the  deity  more 
appropriately  than  any  other — for  God  is  the  con- 
traction of  ^e  Saxon  good. 


£  D  IT  0  R*S     TABLE. 


NECESSARILY  PERSONAL. 

Wk  have  been  not  a  little  amused  at  the  attempts  of  a 
oontempomiy  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  "  Blus- 
tiated  Magazine,*'  by  the  sly  attacks  which  said  con- 
temporaiy  has  taken  the  pains  to  print  on  its  cover. 
We  are  unconscious  as  to  any  "  race  between  pub- 
lishers as  to  which'*  should  produce  the  ''greatest 
number  of  illustrations.'*  For  our  own  part,  mei^ging 
as  we  did  from  a  weekly  magazine,  with  oneplaU,  we 
were  bound  to  give  four  as  a  monthly,  which  course 
we  have  successfully  persevered  in ;  and  we  deny  the 
insinuation  that  we  have  looked  more  to  "  the  quamti- 
TT  without  reference  to  qualitt."  We  defy  competition 
in  either  re^ject,  and  only  ask  the  public  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  are  not 
yet  so  poor  in  the  race  as  to  hope  for  the  winning  post 
by  crowding  back  our  accomplished  "gentlemen  of 
the  road."  We  are  proud  to  be  accessory  to  the  Arts, 
in  giving  original  copies  from  the  paintings  of  our  most 
gifled  artists,  whose  merits  are  too  slowly  acknowledg- 
ed, and  who  need  a  rtpnsentative  at  every  court.  We 
are  friends  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  Painter's 
Art,  and  while  we  extend  his  fame  by  showing  the 
world  how  well  he  can  do,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
catering  for  a  public  that  appreciates  our  enterprize, 
and  holds  in  due  reverence  the  labors  of  genius. 

We  are  lovers  of  harmony,  and  consequently  are 
opposed  to  jars  of  discord  between  friends.  "  We  have 
never  broken  *a  promise,  whatever  others  may  have 
done.**  We  promised  that  the  "Illustrated*'  should 
improve  in  proportion  to  our  increase  of  patronage, — 
we  believe  that  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  and  there  is 
yet  room.  Those  who  shall  see  our  next  volume  will 
see  a  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art,  that  will  not 
only  compete  with  the  bett  produced  in  this  country, 
but  compare  with  the  most  eminent  in  Europe. 

We  deplore  the  taste  (or  propriety)  of  that  coniem- 
parary  who  will  descend  to  the  meanness  of  a  fling  on 
one  page  of  his  cover,  while,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
opposite  page,  he  announces  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine as  "  amongst  the  talented  authors  engaged  to  sus- 
tain the  literary  reputation  of"  said  contemporary. 
Where  we  discover  one  falsehood  we  are  liable  to  sus- 
pect many.  We  are  sorry  the  gentlemen  have  so  far 
committed  themselves. 

As  lor  our  own  merits — the  Magazine  will  speak  for 
itself— our  plates  we  hnoio  will,  each  other  department 
thaU, 

We  have  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  several 
paintings  by  some  of  our  most  talented  artists.  Our 
October  number  will  contain  Osgood's  "  Oriental  Love 
Letter,"  Peele's  "  Shirt  Maker,"  and  a  landscape  by 
Gatten— a  scene  on  the  Hudson  River— «ff  originals, 
and  a  beautiful  scene  in  romance  from  an  origiiial 
Fiench  print. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Memoibs,  Official  and  Pbbsohai.  ;  with  Sketches  of 
Travels  among  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians ; 
embracing  a  Wax  Excursion,  and  deaeriptions  of 
Scenes  along  the  Western  Borders.    By  Thomas  L. 
M'Kenney,  fiite  chief  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
author  of  **The  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,"  etc.  etc.    Two  volumes  in  one. 
New  York :  Fftine  &  Burgess,  60  John  street. 
Such  is  the  title  of  a  very  elegandy  printed  book  of 
479  pages,  illustrated  wiUi  several  fine  engiavings, 
and  a  beautifully  colored  portrait  of  Po-ga-hoii-ta8» 
from  a  painting  by  Sully,  copied  fiom  an  originai  por- 
trait painted  in  London  in  1616. 

The  first  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Madison,  and 
contains  an  autograph  letter  trom  that  distinguished 
and  venerable  lady,  which  in  itself  forms  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  book.  The  work  opens  with  matter 
necessarily  personal,  wherein  the  author  comments 
upon  the  "duties,  difficulties  and  dangers"  of  public 
office.  Mr.  M'Kenney  received  from  President  Mad- 
ison, in  1816,  the  commission  of  "  Superindent  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Trade  with  tne  Indian  Tribes," 
decidedly  no  sinecure  of  an  office,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  extreme  care  and  great  vigilance  necessary  to 
perform  its  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suspicions  and 
slanders  of  enemies  that  one  is  compelled  to  leave  be- 
hind. Mr.  M'Kenney  did  not  escape  these  evils,  and 
some  of  his  enemies  even  went  so  for  as  to  chstrge  him 
with  defalcation,  which  charge  he  most  triumphantly 
refuted  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, in  reply  to  the  speech  of  a  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, written  in  1822,*-at  any  rate  the  refutation  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  he  was  con- 
tinued in  the  office  until  an  act  was  passed  in  May, 
1822,  abolishing  the  United  States  Indian  Trade  estab- 
lishment. 

The  object  of  this  trade  is  thus  stated  in  a  few  wofds 
by  Mr.  M'Kenney : 

**  The  plan  of  a  United  States  government  trade 
with  the  Indians  dates  as  far  back  as  the  vear  1796. 
The  system  was  one  of  pure  humanity,  embracing  a 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  Indians  without  reference 
to  profit ;  and  receiving  in  exchange  from  them,  their 
furs  and  peltries,  at  fiaiir  prices ;  the  law  governing  tliis 
trade  contemplating  nothing  mere  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  capital  employ^  in  it.  'The  convenience 
of  the  Indians  was  consulted  in  the  establishment  of 
factories  along  the  border^  and  at  such  distances  from 
each  otlier,  as  to  approximate  upon  the  one  hand,  as 
near  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  as  was  con- 
venient ;  upon  the  other,  with  the  readiest  access  to 
them  by  water,  or  otherwise,  for  the  transportation  of 
the  annual  supplies.  Suitable  and  competent  |>ersons 
as  factors,  clerks  and  interpreters,  were  appomted  to 
carryon  this  trade. 

*'  There  were  in  operation,  at  the  same  time,  two 
other  systems  or  trade  with  this  people.  One  of  these 
was  conducted  by  individuals,  the  otner  by  companies. 
The  contrast  between  dtese  and  the  government  tradr. 
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wiU  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  reader.  The 
leading  fcAtures  of  the  Kovemment  trade  were  protec- 
tion and  jastice,  basea  in  humanity.  Its  tendencies 
were  kind  and  merciful.  *fhe  bane  of  the  Indian  was 
wholly  excluded  from  the  United  States  trade ;  not  a 
drop  of  brandy y  mm)  or  whitkey,  being  permitted  to  past 
throudi  cAc  factoriu.  iVot  A  cent  of  proJU  wu  eoniem- 
plaUa,  as  has  been  stated.  With  uo  other  system  but 
this,  or  others  in  harmony  with  it»  the  Indians  would 
have  been  protected*  fuid  blessed,  and  preserved. 
Many  of  the  bloody  strifes  with  one  another,  and  of 
wars  between  tribes  and  bands,  and  the  probability  is, 
the  greater  portion  of  those  border  difficulties  between 
the  Indians  and  our  people,  would  never  have  been 
heard  of;  while  the  Indians,  preserved  from  the  double 
action  upon  them  of  these  wars,  and  the  consuming 
effects  of '  fire-water,*  would  have  retained  their  native 
strength  and  dignity,  and  not  wasted  away  and  perish- 
ed, as  they  have  done. 

*'  1  can  conceive  of  no  contrast  more  decided  than 
that  which  marked  the  United  States*  treatment  of 
these  e^qposed  people,  and  that  which  characterizes 
the  traffic  carried  on  with  them  by  private  individuals. 
and  companies.  To  sum  it  up  m  a  few  words,  the 
first  was  a  shield  to  protect,  and  a  fountain  to  sustain, 
and  refresh,  and  bless  the  Indians :  the  last  two  opera- 
ted to  place  them  amid  the  unobstructed,  full,  and  un- 
mitigated blaze  of  a  consuming  avarice !  No  profits 
were  sought  by  tiie  government — ^nothing  but  gains 
were  contemplated  by  the  traders.  No  consuming, 
and  strife,  and  war-kindling  agencies,  were  employed 
by  the  first,  to  attract  and  lure  the  unhappy  victim  j  no 
laws  could  be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  no  regulations 
firamed,  of  adequate  force  or  vu^ilanoe,  to  prevent  the 
employment,  by  the  traders,  otthese  lures,  and  of  this 
bane.  No  one  who  has  not  wimessed  it,  can  conceive 
the  sacrifices  an  Indian  will  make  for  whiskey ;  how 
far  he  will  travel,  laden  with  the  returns  of  his  wmter's 


stream,  and  nnding  his  furs  and  peltries  gone,  and  in 
their  places  a  few  worthless  articles,  unsuited  in  aual- 
ity  or  guantity,  to  screen  himself  and  his  familv  irom 
the  wmter's  cold,  may  distress  him,  and  kindle  his 
revenge,  ibr  the  time  being,  but  it  is  forgotten  when- 
ever a  new  occasion  happens  in  which  he  can  indulge 
in  the  same  excess !  Of  all  men,  the  Indian  is  the 
most  improvident,  and  furnishes  tne  most  painful  ex- 
ample of  a  reckless  disregard  to  the  impoverishing  and 
life-consuming  efiects  of  intemperance." 

Ail  this  is  too  painfully  true,  and  we  fear  that  our 
fiir  traders  have  muoh  to  answer  for,  and  that  their 
gokl  has  been  coined  firom  the  heart's  blood  of  the  In- 
dian, wrung  from  him  by  the  burning  and  poisonous 
'*  fire-WBter"  of  the  selfl^  speculator,  who  forgets  that 
hnmanity  is  not  always  covered  by  a  fair  skin  and 
oomibrtable  robes,  and  craves  honor  for  his  wealth  as 
he  n^  by  the  humble  citizen  in  a  dashing  equipage 
that  any  fool  can  purchase  with  that  same  heart-wrung 
gold !  Does  he  ever,  in  his  pride,  think  of  the  misihi- 
ble  beings  whom  he  has  gulled  by  his  euteneu  ^--for  so 
mean  a  term  is  only  applicable  to  his  success  in  trade. 

Mr.  BfKenney  proves  himself  to  be  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent friend  of  the  Indian  The  volume  gives  a  fiiith- 
fol  and  interesting  history  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Trade,  and  a  graphic  picture  of  the  difficulties  and 
perils  attending  its  successful  prosecution.  It  is  plen- 
tifully interspersed  with  anecdote  and  incident,  mak- 
ing cdtogether  one  of  the  most  readable  volumes  of  the 
season.  There  is  the  Council,  the  War  Excursion,  the 
Chase,  travels  by  land  and  water— over  mountains 
and  down  rivers ;  everywhere  excitement,  everywhere 
something  new. 

This  volume  closes  with  some  very  just  remarks 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  a  plan  for  their 
improvement,  and  a  history  of  the  organization  of  an 
« Indian  Bocud"^  at  New  York,  and  its  subsequent 
failure  in  consequence  of  the  elements  of  oppression 


among  '*  those  who  sought  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  Indian's  domain— and  that  the  general  govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  allow  them,  storm-like,  to  beat 
upon  this  harrassed  people."  The  concluding  chap- 
ter is  severe  upon  the  government  for  the  wrongs  im- 
posed upon  the  Itidian,  and  reviews  pungently  our 
transactions  with,  and  treatment  of,  the  Gherokees, 
and  the  origin  and  prosecution  of  the  '*  still  beginning, 
never  ending,"  Florida  war. 

The  secoEid  volume  is  devoted  to  the  "  Origin,  His- 
tory, Character,  and  the  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  Plai\  for  the  Preservation  and  Happi- 
ness of  the  Renmants  of  that  Persecuted  Race," — a 
subject  that  the  author  has  handled  with  considerable 
ability,  reviewing  the  difierent  theories  of  the  origin  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  on  this  Continent,  but  preferring  that 
which  seems  to  prove  their  Tartar  origin— that  they 
entered  this  continent  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits. 
"  If  what  is  now  a  strait  of  <»ily  about  forty  miles 
wide,  was,  not  over  three  hundred  and  fiffy  years  ago, 
a  passage  in  which,  at  low  water,  many  rocks  were 
visible,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  reasonable 
that  the  two  continents  were  once  united."  The  vol- 
ume proceeds  with  remarks  upon  the  condition,  oha* 
racter  and  customs  of  the  Indian  races,  with  some 
speculations  upon  the  ancient  works  of  art— fortifica- 
tions, mounds,  &c.,  which  are  found  extendiog  from 
the  lakes  to  the  valleys  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  Colonel  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Indian,  and 
he  concludes  his  second  volume  with  a  plan  for  the 
preservation  and  happiness  oi  the  remnants  of  the 
aboriginal  race,  and  for  the  preservatioii  of  peace  be- 
tween them  and  us.  Their  claims  are  urged  in  strong 
language,  and  no  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  arguments  can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  terrible 
injustice  which  has  withered  that  oppressed  people  to 
a  miserable  remnant  We  should  like  to  see  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  government  move  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  Indian.  Should  we  not  fear  some  terrible  retribu- 
tion for  our  inhumanity  1  ^ 

Col.  M 'Keimey's  book  is  published  for  subscribeis, 
at  93|  and  for  sale  only  at  Pftine  dc  Burgess's,  OO  John 
street. 

A  School  Dictioiiart  of  Gbeex  and  Roman  Artiqui- 
TiKS.  Abridged  from  the  larger  Dictionary.  By 
Wm.  Smith.  LL.D.  With  Corrections  and  Improve- 
ments, by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

We  should  judge  this  to  be  a  very  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable book  to  the  young  student.  Many  errors  in 
the  London  edition  have  been  corrected,  and  several 
important  articles  have  been  added.  The  book  is  very 
amply  illustrated  with  appropriate  engravings,  and 
furnished  with  a  Greek  Index,  carefully  revised  and 
augmented.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

MoDBRN  BamsH  Pltttaxch  ;  or  Lives  of  Men  distin- 
guished in  the  recent  History  of  England.  By  W.  C. 
Taylor,  L^.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  done  a  service  to  the 
community  in  compiling  these  short  biographies  of 
thirty-eight  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  last 
century.  We  find  the  names  of  Burke,  Byron,  Can- 
ning, the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Erskine,  Fox,  6cc.  dso. 
The  volume  is  a  valuable  accession  to  "Harpers' 
Miscellany,"  a  most  valuable  series  of  works,  publish- 
ed in  a  very  neat  and  convenient  form. 

ExpEDirxon  io  Boui>o.    By  Capt.  the  Hon.  Henry 

Keppel,  R.  N. 

This  is  really  an  interesting  book,  giving  an  aoooant 
of  the  visit  of  the  British  ship  Dido  to  Borneo,  and  her 
services  against  the  pirates,  at  the  close  of  the  Chinese 
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war ;  together  with  extiBcts  (not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  volume)  from  the  journal  of  Jame: 
Brooke,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  British  Government  in 
Borneo.  It  is  a  handsomely  printed  book  of  400  pages, 
making  the  eighteenth  number  of  **  Harpers'  Miscella- 
ny," and  teems  with  interest  and  InltructiQn.  Harper 
&  Broth«^s. 

French  Doicestic  Cookery,  combining  Elegance  with 
Economy ;  describing  new  culinary  implements  and 
processes;  the  management  of  the  table;  instruc- 
tions for  carving;  French,  German,  Polish,  Spanish 
and  Italian  Cookery — ^in  twelve  hundred  receipts : 
besides  a  variety  of  new  modes  of  keeping  ana 
storing  provisions,  domestic  hints,  &c.  With  many 
engravmgs.    Haiper&  Brothers 

Such  is  the  title  to  a  pretty  vcdume  that  we  should 

like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  some  of  out  housekeepers. 

It  would  afford  them  much  profitable  instruction,  that 

would  be  as  valuable  to  themselves  as  to  their  guests 

or  companions  at  the  table. 

Temper  and  Temperament  ;  or  Varieties  of  Character. 
By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  the  "Women  of  England," 
dec.  &c.    Harper  6c  Brothers. 

One  of  those  charming  litde  volumes  combining  pure 

morality  with  interesting  narrative  or  fiction.     We 

commend  it  to  the  young. 

Irtroductort  Geography  for  Children  ;  and  a  Con- 
cise AND  Practical  System  op  Geography,  for  Com- 
mon Schools,  Academies,  and  Families ;  a  sequel  to 
the  first  named.  Illustrated  with  tliirty  steel  map 
and  numerous  engravings.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith, 
A.  M.    Paine  &  Burgess,  60  John  street. 

Some  of  the  maps  are  very  creditable,  but  the  wood 
engravings  are  horrid  affairs.  Children  should  be  fur- 
nished with  books  from  which  they  can  obtain  some 
respectable  notions  of  nature,  and  at  least  a  tolerable 
idea  of  Greography.  A  great  many  of  the  questions 
axe  meaningless,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  answers 
stupidly  foolish,  and  sometimes  decidedly  incorrect 

Statesmen  of  England  ;  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Pop- 
ular Progress  in  English  History.  By  John  Foster, 
of  die  Inner  Temple.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Choules. 
Harper  Ac  Brothers. 

The  republication  of  this  sterling  work  in  numbers 

will  be  hailed  with  pleasure.    Two  numbers  have 

been  already  published,  with  a  portrait  in  each,  and 

the  entire  work  will  be  embraced  in  eight  parts  ol 

ninety-six  pages  each.    It  contains  well  written  and 

interesting  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  Britibh 

statesmen,  and  a  complete  history  of  their  times.    A 

great  and  valuable  work  for  everybody's  hbrary 

The  Wandbrxno  Jew,  No.  19.  This  magnificently 
illustrated  work  is  now  complete,  and  may  be  had  in 
bound  volumes  of  the  publishers.  It  has  been  a  very 
expensive,  and  must  prove  a  very  successiul,  issue. 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  No.  6.  A  very  val- 
uable and  interesting  history,  abundantly  illustrated 
with  appropriate  engravings.    Harper  &  Bioihers. 

Iixustrated  Shakspsare,  Nos.  99, 100, 101, 102,  con- 
taining notes  to  Richard  II.  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  wherein  Falstaif  figures  so 
conspicuously.  The  old  fellow,  **  capon  lined,"  haa 
proved  a  grand  subject  for  the  humorous  artist,  who 
has  pictured  him  in  all  his  pomposity.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  play  is  very  fine.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Heroines  of  Shaksperb,  No.  2.  Wiley  &  Pumam. 
This  number,  if  possible,  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
first.  Its  embellishments  are  "  Juliet,"  the  "  beauti- 
ful Ophelia,"  and  a  most  delicious  and  sweet  portrait 
of  "  Imogen."    If  there  is  anything  that  can  at  all 


compare  with  the  uisgnificsnce  of  those  portrsits,  it  It  ihm 
charming  interest  whioh  aitschot  to  the  letter- press  lllasira- 
lion  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  comprising  her  celobrtied  **  Charac- 
leristScs  of  Women.**  This  work  must  become  very  popular 
with  the  ladles. 

The  saime  house  have  Issued  a  heat  little  volume  on  tka 
use  and  abuse  of  Tobacco— containing  responses  to  a  vol- 
ume recently  published,  entitled,  **The  Mysteries  of  Tobte- 
ro."  by  the  Rev.  B.  I.  Lane,  of  Troy,  N.  T.  It  conuins  a 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  **  Brooklyn  Institute,**  and  sev- 
eral letters  from  eminent  physicians  and  others  that  roust 
convince  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  read,  of  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  noxious  weed. 

LiFBAHn  CoRRcspoHnBHCS  OP  JoBR  FosTBR.    Edited  by  J. 
£.  Ryiaiid.    With  notices  of  Mr.  Foster  an  a  Preacher  and 
a  Companion,  by  Juhn  Sheppard,  author  of  **  Thoughu  na 
Devotion,'*  dtc.  dec.    Two  volunes.    New  York :  Wiley 
&  Puinnro. 

Fiom  a  wesTer*s  son,  the  sobfect  of  this  Tolume  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  meet  eminently  pious  and  learned  Divines  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  perusing  Ills  letters  aiid  journal  in  the  roloroea 
before  us  we  are  couTinced  that  his  Intellectual  facnliies 
were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  Chrit- 
tisulty,  untiring  and  persevering  until  the  dny  of  his  death. 
His  letters,  indeed,  are  examples  ol  their  kind,  and  breathe 
a  spirit  of  humanity,  mingled  with  deep  and  original  thought. 
In  our  opinion  it  Is  impossible  that  a  book  like  this  could  be 
read  by  young  men  without  materially  affecting  their  minds, 
and  prompting  them  to  a  train  of  devotional  thooghta  that 
mu»t  elevate  the  standard  of  their  morality.  Mr.  Foster^ 
letters  and  other  writings  are  devoid  of  illiberal  cant,  and  are 
so  flooded  with  the  divine  spirit  of  love,  and  contain  so  much 
tta:it  must  interest  the  coolest  reader,  that  one  is  sauced 
into  an  hour*s  reading  where  he  only  intended  a  glance  here 
and  there  over  the  pages.  We  cheerfully  commend  the  vol- 
umes to  our  young  readers,  assuring  them  thai  they  will  not 
find  that  dryness  m  them  which  is  so  often  a  fault  with  reli- 
gious memoirs. 

Italy,  Spair,  and  Poitdoal,  with  an  Excuralnn  to  the 
Monasteries  of  Alcobsya  and  Balalha.    By  William  Beck 
ford,  author  of  "  Vathek.**    **  Library  of  Choice  Reiidiuf , 
Nos.  M  06     Wiley  db  Putnam. 

These  Letters,  written  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  still 
contain  a  freshness  that  endears  them  to  the  reader,  and  the 
editor  of  the  **  Library**  has  evinced  a  commendable  taste  in 
selecting  them  as  fellow  companions  of  the  many  rare  vol- 
umes embraced  in  the  series.  They  were  written,  aa  the  au- 
thor sa)s,  In  the  **  bloom  and  heyday  of  youUituI  spinis  and 
youthiul  confidence,**  and  are  ** chiefly  filled  with  deiineaiions 
■  f  landscape,  and  thoke  effects  of  natural  phenomena  which 
ii  is  not  in  the  power  of  revolutions  or  constitutions  to  aiier 
or  destroy.** 

These  letters  have  been  popular  for  a  long  time  In  England, 
and  we  are  surprised  thst  they  have  not  before  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country. 

SoLiTtJDB  aRD  Socibtt;  with  other  Poems.    By  John  R. 
Bolles. 

We  must  look  this  volume  through  before  we  can  decide  as 

to  its  merits.    We  will  not  in«ert  prepared  notices  for  any 

one.    If  we  find  the  poems  have  merit  we  will  say  so.    We 

are  aware  that  they  have  been  strongly,  perhaps  illibentliy, 

reviewed  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  but  the  auUior 

must  not  hope  to  counteract  this  inHuence  by  opinions  of  faji 

own,  or  too  partial  friends. 


Trb  Tbbbi  STDDBirTs.~This  tale,  found  In  our  present 
number,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  young  writer  who  gives  prom- 
ise uf  much  future  excellence.  He  has  yet  a  reputation  to 
make  with  moat  ungracious  labor ;  but  he  has  begun  bravs 
ly,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  the  good  winhes  of  our  readers 
The  Ule  wliich  we  publish,  though  possessing  faults,  at  the 
same  lime  contains  passages  of  much  strength  and  beauty, 
4nd  will  possess  an  interest  from  Us  locality  and  iu  being 
I'otuided  OB  facts. 
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THE    FATAL    WISH. 

BY  THE   eDITOR. 


T  was  not  difficnlt  Id  establish 
.  Aahdale's  title  to  the  property 

*  of  Mr.  Driraple,  with  the  evi- 

*  dence  afforded  \>f  the  letters 
quoted  io  tbe  preceding  chap- 
ter. A  month  from  his  first 
anival  in  Philaddphia  his  claim 
was  admitted,  and  he  assumed 
the  cotttroL  of  his  fortune.  His 
golden  dreams  were  now  to  be 
realized~-the  fulfillment  of  his 
Wish  had  come  to  pass  !  The 
first  evening  of  his  life,  as  a 
rich  man,  he  spent  alone  in  his 
room,  reflecting  orer  a  thouiaad 

[  enjoyment.  At  one  time  he  resolved 
le  tour  of  Europe ;  then  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  thought  it  would  be  beat  to  become 
more  acquainted  with  hia  own  country — its  prin- 
cipal cities,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountajna — its  le- 
aources,  its  wealth,  its  polities,  its  religion.  As 
a  traveler  in  a  strange  country,  he  would  occa' 
skmally  be  embarrassed  when  questioned  teapect- 
tDg  tbe  land  of  his  birth.  An  Englishman  would 
expect  him  to  describe  the  capital,  Niagara,  the 
Misussippi,  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  a  thousand 
other  places,  as  though  they  were  all  huddled  to- 
gether within  ten  miles  of  New  York.  He  would 
TOLOJOI  a.— 31, 


be  aslced  his  opinion  of  the  Oregon  boundary, 
what  were  the  intentions  of  Uncle  Sara  nilh  re- 
spect to  California,  and  if  the  people  expected  ever 
to  get  possession  of  Canada ;  and  he  would  be 
lold  that  the  Constitution  captured  the  Guerrier 
owing  to  her  superior  metal,  and  because  most  of 
her  crew  were  Englishmen.  He  would  hear  sla- 
very spoken  of  as  an  eveilasling  disgrace  to  our 
star-spangled  banner,  end  that  England  ought  to 
interfere,  and  demand  the  emancipation  of  the 
Southern  negro ;  and  he  must  moreover  be  an- 
noyed by  terrible  predictions  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fnuon  in  the  "  Modle  Republic,"  and  the  no  dis- 
tant downfall  of  our  inslltutiona.  So  Frank 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  tour  in  Europe  for  the 
present.  Then  he  thought  of  a  splendid  estab- 
lishment in  New  York,  aM  fast  horses  on  the 
Avenues,  the  envy  of  all  the  young  bucks  who 
sported  hair  on  their  upper  lips,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  tbe  handsome  young  ladiea.  The  idea 
of  independence  made  him  happy  for  a  while. 
He  feared  no  hungiy  creditor — had  no  grievous 
anticipaliona  of  want.  His  thoughts  were  plea- 
sant. He  had  winga  now,  as  well  a^  the  butterfly, 
to  roam  from  sweet  to  sweet,  and  from  flower  to 
flower.  He  could  buy  everything— all  things 
were  in  hia  power — love,  even,  was  purchasea- 
blel 
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It  was  late  that  night  ere  he  sought  his  hed, 
bat  the  forms  which  his  imagination  had  conjured 
up,  prevented  his  sleeping,  and  he  tossed  restless- 
ly about  still  haunted  by  new  thoughts  and  strange 
emotions.  The  sensation  of  being  a  wealthy  man 
was  new  to  him,  and  he,  grew  impatient  for  the 
light  of  the  slow  coming  morn,  that  he  might  hie 
out  into  the  street  and  breathe  the  free  air  proudly. 
He  had  not  as  yet  drawn  any  money  from  his 
newly  acquired  fortune,  but  a  natural  improTi- 
dence  had  helped  him  to  make  way  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  advance  made  him  by  his 
friend  Brown.  He  had  met  many  old  acquaint- 
ances in  Philadelphia,  who,  hearing  of  fiis  extra- 
ordinary "  luck,"  as  they  termed  it,  pressed  him 
into  excesses  which  his  weakness  could  not  with- 
stand. That  is  the  way  with  the  world — one  is 
not  suffered  to  enjoy,  in  his  own  way,  the  good 
fortune  that  is  occasionally  thrust  upon  him,  but 
he  must  ineet  dictation  and  suggestion  from  every 
quarter,  and  each  friend  that  he  meets  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  advise  some  new  plan  of  extra- 
vagance as  a  duty  which  is  owing  to  the  thous- 
and officious  personages  that  are  flocking  about 
him,  eager  to  devour,  and  true  to  Ike  last  dollar/ 

Time,  however  tardy  to  the  impatient,  glides 
swiftly  into  the  great  ocean  of  the  Past,  and  the 
beams  of  morning  at  last  broke  over  the  pillow 
of  the  restless  sleeper.  He  left  his  bed,  and, 
after  performing  a  hasty  toilette,  sallied  forth  into 
the  street  Still  restless,  still  impatient,  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn,  but  wandered  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets,  and  at  last  found 
himself  upon  the  docks,  gazing  at  the  shipping, 
and  watching  the  arrival  and  departure  of  steam- 
boats with  an  appearance  of  interest,  but  really 
absorbed  in  far  different  speculations.  He  stood 
leaning  against  a  post,  while  passengers  were 
crowding  ashore  from  a  steamer  that  had  just 
anived  from  New  York.  He  recognized  many 
faces  among  them,  but  none  who  were  friends, 
and  he  was  about  turning  away  to  retrace  his  steps 
into  the  dty,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  female 
figure  that  reminded  him  of  other  scenes.  The 
lady  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman who  carried  a  portmanteau,  while  a  stout 
mulatto  followed  behind  bearing  on  his  shoulders 
a  huge  leather  trunk.  Determining  to  ascertain  if 
his  surmises  were  correct,  he  passed  hastily 
through  the  crowd  to  a  position  where  he  expect- 
ed to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  features ;  but  the 
parly  had  disappeared  about  the  same  moment, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  his  search! 
when  a  carriage  drove  past,  from  the  window  of 
which  he  caught  the  sparkle  of  two  bright  eyes, 
that  at  once  betrayed  their  owner.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  parties  was  instantaneous  and  recip- 
rocal,  and  Frank  felt  a  slight  flutter  of  the  heart 


as  he  saw  the  carriage  turn  the  angle  of  a  street 
tmd  disappear  from  his  sight.  The  lady  was  she 
whose  ringlet  he  had  made  familiar  with  in  Broad- 
way, and  to  whom  he  was  afterward  introduced 
at  the  Academy  of  Design.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  acquaintaiice  which  she  had  made  as  the 
carriage  rolled  past,  convinced  him  that  she  was 
not  angry  with  him.  It  was  doubtful  propriety 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  but  she  possessed  one  of 
those  characters  that  do  not  get  pertly  indignant 
at  a  pleasant  aiair,  and  whose  philosophy  taught 
her  that  a  smile  was  worn  with  an  easier  grace 
than  a  pedantic  smirk. 

Early  rising  and  a  long  walk  at  last  reminded 
Ashdale  that  he  had  an  appetite  forbreakiast,and 
the  city  clocks  pealing  out  the  hour  of  eight, 
admonished  him  that  it  was  time  to  turn  his  steps 
homeward.  He  was  met  at  the  door  by  Barney 
who  gave  him  the  usual  compliments,  and  intima- 
ted that  they  were  waiting  his  company  at  the 
breakfast  table.  He  apologized  for  his  tardiness, 
and  hastened  to  join  the  family  at  their  morning's 
repast.  But  what  was  his  surprise  on  entering 
the  room  to  discover  the  lady  of  the  ringlet  She 
was  standing  with  Ellen,  and  as  he  entered,  their 
backs  were  toward  him,  and  they  were  laughing 
very  heartily  at  a  remark  which  had  just  been 
made  by  the  latter.  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  the  blood  rushed  eloquently  to  his  cheeks. 
Aware,  however,  that  embarrassment  would  only 
render  his  situation  still  more  awkward,  he  at- 
tempted to  control  his  emotions,  while  Ellen, 
turning  at  the  same  time,  aod  seeing  Ashdale, 
stepped  aside  for  the  purpose  t>f  fntrodudng  the 
parties. 

"  Mr;  Ashdale, — '*  commenced  Ellen. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  gentleman  through  a  former  introduction/* 
said  Julia,  not  able  to  suppress  a  smile  that  rose 
upon  her  lips,  and  which  added  additional  bril- 
liancy to  a  pair  of  mischievous  and  charming 
black  eyes. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Ashdale,  assuming  an  air  of 
familiar  unconstraint,  "at  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign.   Is  your  friend  well — Miss  Edgeville  ?'• 

"You  forget,  I  think,  sii^— excuse  me—it 
was — " 

"  Ah,  yes;  I  lio  recollect— strange  what  a  bad 
memory  I  have,"  and  seeing  that  Ellen's  eyes 
were  for  an  instant  withdrawn  from  them,  Frank 
cunningly  laid  his  finger  upon  his  Up,  with  a  very 
knowing  look,  as  much  as  to  say  "  let  us  keep  this 
secret."  "  Is  it  not  a  coincidence.  Miss  Murray, 
that  brings  us  together  again  in  this  city  ?  I  have 
never  heard  Miss  Bumey  speak  of  friends  in  New 
York." 

**  We  have  been  intimate  since  children,"  re- 
plied Miss  Murray.    "  I  have  always  resided  in 
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this  city  until  within  the  last  three  years,  when 
losing  my  father,  my  only  surviving  parent,  I 
went  to  reside  with  an  aunt  in  New  York.  This 
ia  the  first  time  I  have  seen  Ellen  since  I  left  Phi- 
ladelphia." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Ashdale.  **  The  meeting 
must  have  heen  mutually  agreeable." 

*'  You  may  depend  upon  it.  She  is  one  of  the 
best  creatures  I  ever  knew — a  true  woman." 

•*  But  you  have  corresponded  regularly  >"  a^ed 
Ashdale,  with  a  very  inquisitive  i"  lance,  at  the 
features  of  Miss  Murray. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied ;  «  regularly  twice  a 
month  for  three  years.  Only  think,  what  volumes 
of  nonsense  I  must  have  written  !" 

•*  Of  course  you  keep  no  secrets  from  one  ano- 
ther," said  Ashdale. 

"  We  have  no  secrets.  I  keep  a  regular  record 
rf  my  heart,  from  day  to  day,  and  these  thoughts 
are  always  transcribed  into  my  letters ;  and  I  know 
that  Ellen  is  equally  as  communicative  as  my- 
«elf." 

**  I  should  think  there  were  some  thoughts,  per- 
haps acts,  which  you  would  not  wish  to  share 
with  your  dearest  friend  ?" 

**  Why  should  there  be  ?  No ;  it  is  a  bad  prin- 
ciple to  begin  with.  One  secret  will  create  a 
cause  for  another,  and  when  you  have  too  many 
they  become  troublesome,  and  then  one  has  to 
call  in  deception  to  help  guard  the  prisoners,  and 
by  that  time  you  have  formed  a  bad  companion- 
ship that  will  lead  you  into  a  thousand  errors, 
and  at  last  tells  you  stories  of  your  friends,  and 


his  most  intimate  and  respectidile  friends,  who 
did  not  fail  io  congratulate  our  hero  up(m  his  ex- 
traordinary good  fortune.  Some  of  these  had 
been  friends  of  his  father,  and  spoke  of  him  in  a 
manner  that  indicated  their  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  He  was  frequently  in- 
terrogated as  to  his  intentions  respecting  the  dis- 
posal or  use  of  his  property,  and  in  what  form  of 
business  he  intended  to. invest  any  portion  of  his 
money ;  but  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
considered  his  circumstances  above  the  necesmty 
of  business,  and  should  study  his  own  tastes  and 
comfort  in  preference  to  forming  schemes  for  in- 
creasing liis  fortune.  He  could  not  think  of  en- 
gaging in  anything  that  would  involve  him  in 
cares  and  responsibilities.  The  gentlemen  could 
not  see  the  propriety  of  his  remarks,  and  one  of 
them  even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  Ashdale 
that  the  duties  of  a  citizen  made  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  invest  his  funds  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
serviceable  to  the  community ;  but  he  only  laugh- 
ed at  the  idea,  and  answered  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing  that  his  wealth  should  represent  him 
among  the  people,  and  he  did  not  care  how  much 
it  was  used,  if  other  persons  would  perform  the 
duties,  and  render  sufficient  security  for  its  safety. 
Immediately  he  had  half  a  dozen  applications  for 
loans,  but  he  deferred  each  with  some  encourag- 
ing remarks,  and  bade  them  good  bye. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  these  men»'* 
he  remarked  to  Bumey,  as  they  turned  away. 
'*  I  can't  be  troubled  with  loans — they  are  more 
vexatious  to  look  after  than  the  interest  of  them 


you  begin  to  distrust  everybody  because  you  be- 1  will  pay  for." 
lieve  everybody  distrusts  you ;  and  then  the  can- 
ker knaws  your  heart,  your  features,  some  how 
or  other,  get  ugly,  your  temper  worse,  and  then 
farewell  to  all  comfort — and  all  this  comes  of 
having  a  secret." 

The  party  were  summoned  to  the  table,  and 
general  conversation  took  the  place  of  the  little 
dialogue  between  Ashdale  and  Miss  Murray ;  but 
Frank  could  not  help  occasionally  looking  into 
the  faces  of  the  young  kdies,  to  detect,  if  possible, 
by  look  or  act,  whether  or  not  Ellen  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  of  his  first  introduction  to  her 
friend;  but  he  saw  nothing  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion,  though  from  the  conversation  of  Miss 
Murray  he  suspected  such  to  be  the  case. 

We  cannot  follow  our  characters  through  the 
detail  of  everyday  life,  and  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  sketching  the  promilient  outlines 
necessary  to  the  development  of  our  story. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Ashdale  took  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  repaying  the  loan  from  his  friend 
Brown,  and  for  replenishing  his  own  pockets. 
He  dined  with  the  Bumeys,  and  in  the  afternoon 
was  introduced  by  that  gentleman  to  several  of 


But  you  intend  to  do  something,  Mr.  Ash- 
dale," said  Bumey,  with  an  inquisitive  tone. 

*'  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  have  as  much  wealth  as 
a  reasonable  man.  can  wish  for,  without  troubling 
my  head  about  the  detail  of  busmess  or  specula- 
tion, and  it  is  my  intention  to  enjoy  it  in  such  a 
way  as  my  tastes  may  prompt." 

**  Well,  well ;  yon  will  soon  get  tired  of  plea- 
sure, and  yon  will  then  seek  business  as  a  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  method  of  killing  time, 
and  giving  you  sound  and  peaceful  slumbers." 

'*  Very  well,  Mr.  Bumey ;  let  that  come  in  its 
proper  way,  but  I  am  determined  to  begin  with 
pleasure  first.  I  want  to  see  the  world — I  want 
to  mix  with  the  people,  but  until  now  I  have  been 
without  the  necessary  passports.  When  I  become 
disgusted  with  these,  then  I  am  content  to  employ 
business  as  a  channel  for  my  wandering  thoughts 
to  flow  in." 

This  was  doubtful  philosophy,  but  it  was  that 
of  a  young  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  very  imperfect.  How  many  founder  in  the 
same  sea.  Idleness  and  money  would  ruin  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
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any  one  possessed  of  these  qaestionable  advan- 
tages to  steet  clear  of  ^e  shoals  and  breakers 
that  snrround  his  ship  of  fate.  There  are  flatterers 
and  unprincipled  companions  that  beset  the  unfor- 
tnnate  indiyidual  at  every  turn,  more  dangerous 
than  the  blue  flash  of  the  overhanging  cloud,  more 
destructive  than  the  direst  plagues  of  the  earth. 
Oh !  we  have  seen  men  fall  from  a  high  estate — 
men  of  character,  of  wealth,  of  education, — men 
whose  hearts  seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  the 
most  refined  principles  of  honor — men  who  would 
have  graced  with  their  talents  and  personal  ap 
pearance  the  most  elevated  and  aristocratic  circles 
~«men  in  whose  pulses  flowed  the  generous  blood 
of  youth,  and  whose  brains  conceived  sublime 
thoughts  and  pictured  glowing  images  of  human 
perfection ;  we  have  seen  such  men  faill  victims 
to  a  hideous  monster  that  seduced,  then  intoxica- 
ted, then  destroyed !  We  have  seen  them  fall 
from  the  high  pinnacle  of  their  reputation  to 
depths  BO  gloomy  that  the  spirit  howled  in  its  de- 
spair !  We  have  seen  them  groveling  with  the 
filthiest,  and  the  jest  of  the  heartless  and  obscene — 
wealth  and  character  all  gone !  and  so  abject  that 
the  yawning  grave  and  God's  mercy  was  the  only 
hope  left  for  them !  Idleness,  the  Cup  and  the 
Dice — oh,  what  an  embodiment  of  evil ! 

CHAPTER  XL 

A  T£AK  had  elapsed  since  Ashdale  had  come  into 
possession  of  his  fortune — a  year  profitless  to  him, 
and  ruinous  to  his  prospects.  He  returned  to  New 
York  shortly  after  the  arrival  in  Philadelphia  of 
Miss  Murray,  and  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  his  former  companions,  who  were  all  eager  to 
suggest  numerous  sources  of  amusement  and 
pleasure,  which  he  had  not  strength  sufficient  to 
resist.  When  we  say  that  the  year  had  been  both 
profitless  and  ruinous  to  him,  we  do  not  mean  that 
his  loss  or  ruin  were  indicated  by  any  outward 
appearances,  but  be  had  formed  certain  habits  that 
could  not  prove  conducive  to  his  future  happiness 
or  honor.  Indications  of  these  errors  were  only 
apparent  to  those  who  were  in  daily  intercourse 
with  him,  and  who  were  somewhat  in  the  habit 
of  watching  his  career.  He  had  not  been  extra- 
ordinarily lavish  of  his  means,  yet  the  increase 
over  his  former  expenditures  was  alarmingly  large, 
apd  told  a  formidable  story  of  his  aptness  and 
proficiency  in  that  branch  of  education.  To  be 
-6ure  he  had  only  spent  five  thousand  dollars — 
moderate  indeed  for  a  man  of  fortune,  and  not  the 
interest  on  his  money,  but  a  falling  body  gains 
speed  as  it  descends,  and  who  could  tell  but  he 
might  spend  fifteen  thousand  the  next  By  the 
company  he  keeps  there  is  small  prospect  to  the 
contrary. 
Before  leaving  Philadelphia,  Ashdale  had  be- 


come quite  intimate  with  Miss  Murray,  and  he 
had  frequently  taken  evening  walks  with  her  and 
Miss  Bumey,  and  two  or  three  times  he  had  taken 
a  solitary  ramble  alone  with  the  former,  when 
Ellen,  from  indisposition,  either  feigned  or  real, 
pteaded  the  privilege  of  staying  at  home.  On 
these  occasions  he  learned  to  appreciate  the  cha- 
racter df  Julia,  who  without  actually  encouraging 
any  direct  attentions  on  the  part  of  Ashdale,  ex- 
hibited that  graceful  and  deliqite  familiarity  which 
can  only  be  assumed  hf  the  woman  of  taste  and 
refinement.  The  society  of  Ashdale  was  certain- 
ly not  without  attractions  for  her,  possessing  as 
he  did,  gentlemanly  manners,  a  mind  stored  with 
varied  knowledge,  and  a  countenance  indicating 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  and 
animation.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  de- 
stroy any  unfavorable  impression  which  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  incident  in  Broadway, 
explaining  it  as  the  consequence  of  a  foolish  bet, 
without  the  most  remote  view  of  insulting  a  lady. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  the  heart  of  woman  ! 
it  prompts  its  possessor  to  the  most  unaccounta- 
ble acts,  and  lays  its  affections  upon  strange  altars. 
Whether  it  be  destiny  or  mischance  that  leads  it 
to  the  pursuit  of  idols,  philosophy  may  never 
teach,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  like  the  ivy  vine, 
it  is  as  often  found  clinging  tq  the  blasted  trunk 
and  ruined  hovel,  as  to  the  green  tree  and  stately 
edifice.  Where  it  is  planted  there  it  draws  nourish- 
ment, and  strikes  deep  its  roots  and  clings  fast  its 
tendrils.  Winter's  storm  nor  summer's  heat  can- 
not blast  it,  and  when  all  else  around  is  decaying 
and  crumbling,  its  roots  strike  deeper,  its  tendrils 
cling  faster. 

And  Julia — she  knew  not,  the  moment  she  for- 
gave Ashdale  his  rudeness,  that  she  had  planted 
in  her  bosom  the  seeds  of  the  evergreen,  Love. 
She  dreamed  not,  as  she  listened  to  his  sophistries, 
that  each  sentence  he  breathed  in  her  ear,  was  so 
many  words  of  doom.  Thus  imperceptibly  will 
grow  up  a  passion  between  opposite  sexes,  while 
the  monitor  is  silenced  by  an  imaginary  streng^, 
and  the  victims  are  led  onward,  step  by  step,,  to 
the  altar  of  their  immolation. 

It  is  believed  by  some  persons  that  love  has  a 
refining  power — that  he  is  an  alchymist  that 
changes  all  he  touches  to  gold ;  and  again  there 
are  other  persons  who  will  contradict  this  senti- 
ment by  quoting  an  old  saw — there  are  excep- 
tions to  all  rules.  We  have  certainly  seen  those 
who  professed  to  have  been  touched  by  the  wand 
of  the  little  god,  but  who  mistook  passion  for 
sentiment— a  very  common  mistake,  that  has  en- 
tailed upon  the  world  ages  of  misery.  Such  was 
the  quality  of  Ashdale's  attachment  to  Julia.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  felt  interested  in  her  conver- 
sation, and  sometimes  charmed  by  her  good  sense ; 
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but  this  was  more  the  result  of  accident  than 
choice.  He  had  not  been  much  thrown  in  the 
company  of  women,  and  Miss  Murray  .was  the 
first  whose  society  he  enjoyed  without  constraint. 
She  was  lively  and  attractive  in  her  conversation, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance  in 
Philadelphia,  she  had  encouraged  Ashdale  in  a 
more  familiar  style  of  convereation  than  she  other- 
wise would  under  different  circumstances.  It  be- 
gan with  a  roguish  disposition  begot  from  the 
manner  of  their  first  interview,  and  by  degrees, 
as  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  unfolded  them- 
selves, she  felt  a  livelier  interest  in  him,  which 
his  own  perception  was  not  asleep  to.  He  at 
first  felt  flattered  by  attentions  that  originated  in 
good  nature,  and  perceiving  the  flow  of  the  cur- 
rent, he  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  the  enthu- 
aiasm  that  he  could  command.  The  result  was 
not  less  satisfactory  than  he  had  hoped  for — Julia 
fell — she  fell  from  the  proper  dignity  and  lofti- 
ness that  belongs  to  the  woman,  in  allowing  her 
heart  to  be  encompassed  by  such  a  meagre  web  of 
love  as'  Ashdale  had  prepared  for  her.  Her  first 
knowledge  of  him  should  have  taught  her  severe 
scrutiny  of.  the  man,  and  natural  caution  should 
have  submitted  him  to  a  long  and  patient  ordeal 
before  allowing  him  to  breathe  a  sentiment  beyond 
the  strict  and  oold  limits  of  the  etiquette  of  friend- 
ship. But  the  fault  was  in  the  heart  instead  of 
the  head — ^that  subtle  thing  overruled  a.  better 
jadgment,  and  thus  woman  often  falls  from  a 
higher  lot,  over  which  might  have  glowed  bright 
skies  and  starry  influences,  to  make  a  weary  pil- 
grimage through  thorny  paths  with  a  fellow  tra- 
veler who  has  00  sympathies  in  common  with  her- 
self and  nothing  to  cheer  her  on  her  tedious  jour- 
ney but  the  star  in  the  distance  whose  beams  shine 
80  faintly  that  Hope  almost  despairs ! 

It  was  impossible  for  Ashdale,  on  returning  to 
New  York  a  wealthy  man,  to  escape  the  impor- 
tunities of   old   friends  and  associates.     They 
crowded  around  him  thicker  than  ever.    The  first 
who  greeted  his  arrival,  and  who  were  the  most 
welcome,  were  the  companions  in  whose  society 
we  found  him  at  the  commencement  of  our  tale. 
Old  apartments  were  now  too  common  for  him, 
and  he  took  rooms  at  the  City  Hotel.    Here  he 
was  waited  upon  by  his  friends,  and  many  per- 
sons whom  he  had  never  seen  before.    Nothing 
else  would  answer  but  he  must  give  a  grand  sup- 
per, and  invite  everybody.    This  he  did,  and  the 
bill  the  next  morning  was  five  hundred  dollars — 
a  very  proper  comment  upon  the  commencement 
of  a  career.    Many  persons  may  ask  why  it  cost 
hin  BO  much ;  but  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a 
young  man  to  run  up  a  large  bill  in  this  manner, 
especially  when  it  is  understood  that  he  **  don*t 
mind  the  expense,"  and  has  got  plenty  of  money. 


A  champagne  supper  for  a  hundred  persons,  all 
'*  good  fellows,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  will  empty 
a  good  purse,  and  send  many  home  with  the 
headache  who  never  think  or  care  mofe  for  their 
host,  as  they  never  expect  more  from  him.  The 
cost  is  no  af^ir  of  theirs,  while  he  must  pay 
*'  costs  and  dam^es." 


CHAPTER  xn. 

AsHDALS  was  sitting  in  his  room  one  morning 
after  a  late  breakfast,  consisting  of  a  cup  of  strong 
black  tea  and  a  piece  of  wet  toast,  that  had  been 
served  him  by  a  black  waiter,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opeped  and  Walden  introduced  himself  and 
another  person,  whose  appearance  bespoke  him 
from  the  country.  Walden  apologized  for  not 
being  announced,  introduced  his  companion,  as 
Mr.  Hobson  from  New  Jersey.  This  gentleman's 
appearance  was  not  altogether  the  most  interest- 
ing. He  was  dressed  in  corduroy  pantaloons  that 
only  came  down  to  the  ankles  of  a  huge  pair  of 
cowhide  boots  that  looked  as  though  they  were 
never  acquainted  with  blacking ;  a  brown  cloth 
vest,  on  which  were  sewed  sundry  curious  shaped 
patches,  and  a  coat  of  economical  cut,  especially 
about  the  skirts,  that  once  might  have  passed  for 
a  respectable  claret,  but  now  made  venerable  by 
age,  and  a  head  of  sandy-brown  hair  covered 
a  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat  about  the 
color  of  brown  paper. 

"  Frank,"  said  Walden,  « this  is  Mr.  Hobson, 
from  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Hobsoa,  this  is  my  friend 
Ashdale,  the  gentleman  that  has  been  so  lucky  as 
to  be  the  heir  of  a  rich  old  fellow  who  left  him  a 
princely  fortune." 

**  And  who  is  Mr.  Hobson  ?"  inquired  Ashdale, 
with  a  slight  sneer  of  impatience,  which  that 
gentleman  did  not  perceive. 

"  Mr.  Hobson  is ** 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  Ashdale ; 
"  will  you  please  be  seated  ?" 

Walden  took  a  chair,  while  Hobson  seated 
himself  upon  the  bed,  where  he  threw  his  hat 
also. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,  your  business,"  said  Ash- 
dale, with  a  smile,  as  he  observed  the  man  **  from 
Jersey." 

"  Well,"  said  Walden,  "  as  now  you  are  rich, 
and  can  get  pretty  much  what  you  want,  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  buy  a  splendid  team  of  horses. 
I  met  this  gentleman  at  Tattersall's,  with  a  very 
fine  team,  which  he  offered  cheap,  and  I  immedi- 
ately thought  of  you,  so  I  made  him  leave  a  place 
where,  ten  to  one,  he  might  have  got  shaved,  and 
jumped  in  the  wagon  with  him  and  rode  down 
here." 

"  You  are  certainly  thoughtful,"  said  Frank ; 
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'*  but  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  with  a  team 
of  howes* 

**  Do  with  them !  why  ride  ont  on  the  ayenue 
with  them,  to  be  sure.** 

**  And  break  my  neck,**  said  Frank. 

"  The  bosses  are  perfectly  gentle.  Mister,"  said 
Hobson,  "  gentle  as  lambs,  and  I'll  warrant  'em 
to  go  in  two-forty  under  the  saddle,  and  in  three 
minutes  as  they  are.  Sixteen  hands  high,  long 
and  sleek  as  grayhounds,  and  so  fat  that  it  won't 
cost  nothin'  to  keep  'em.  They  are  dapples,  one 
SIX  and  tuther  seven,  fall  brothers,  and  the  pootiest 
match  ye  ever  did  see,  or  I  don't  know  what  a 
boss  is.  Heads  and  tails  right  up,  Mister,  they 
don't  want  no  check-rein  nor  crupper,  and  the 
toay  they  handle  them  fore  feet  is  proper  nice,  I 
teD  ye." 

•*  You  are  eloquent  in  their  praise,  Mr.  Hobson," 
said  Ashdale,  lighting  a  segar.  *'  Do  you  smoke  ? 
— you  do,  Walden.    Help  yourself.** 

"  Why,  yes  raytber ;  I  raised  *em,  and  some- 
how can't  help  it.  But  I  aint  particular  about 
selling  'em,  only  I  thought,  as  they  were  so  hand- 
some, and  such  a  good  match,  that  some  one  in 
New  York  might  like  to  buy  'em  at  a  good  price, 
and  as  I  am  in  want  of  a  little  money,  I  wouldn't 
mind  selling  'em  cheap." 

"  What  do  you  ask  for  them  ?"  inquired  Ash- 
dale. 

Well,  as  I  said,  being  in  want  of  money,  I 
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now,  'cause  I'd  think  something  of  your  opinioQ 
of  the  beasts." 

Thus  importuned,  and  as  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  annoyance,  AshdaJe  slipped  oa 
his  coat,  and  went  down  to  the  street  to  look  at 
Hobson's  horses.  They  were  certainly  magnificent 
animals,  with  which  the  most  fastidious  jockey 
could  ^d  no  fault  in  style  or  form.  Ashdale 
felt  a  little  uneasy  as  he  gazed  upon  them. 
Scarcely  a  person  passed  without  stopping  to 
look  at  them. 

*'  Beautiful— beautiful !"  said  Ashdale,  half  in 
soliloquy.  •*  Why  do  you  drive  them  with  blind* 
ers  ?  I  think  the  beauty  of  a  horse's  head  is  half 
destroyed  by  them.  There  is  no  other  form  so 
full  of  graceful  spirit,  and  I  can't  conceive  the 
utility  of  hiding  it  beneath  a  mass  of  leather." 

<•  That*B  a  fact,"  said  Hobson  who  saw  Frank's 
weakness ;  '*  beauty  when  unadorned  's  adorned 
the  most,  as  they  say ;  but  them  was  the  only 
bridles  I  had.  Jump  in — you  and  your  friend — ^ 
and  take  a  torn  with  'em.  That  wont  do  any 
harm,  if  you  don't  buy  'em.  I'd  b'ke  to  have 
your  opinion  on  'em.  I  want  you  to  see  that  I 
don't  tell  you  nothing  that  aint  so." 

The  sight  of  the  aninuda  had  ^ven  Adidide  a 
taste  for  them,  so  he  seated  himself  in  the  wagon, 
with  Walden,  and  they  drove  as  far  as  the  Battery» 
turned  and  passed  up  Broadway  as  far  as  Cham- 
bers street,  through  to  Chatham,  and  retamed. 
The  horses  drove  very  fine,  seemed  true  and 


would  not  mmd  seven  hundred  dollars,  thouirh  1  ^^^^  *  ^  j  »v  •  _^i  j     «y  i  j 

-,.,,,  , ,.  ^       honest,  and  their  style  was  unsurpassed.    WaldeD 

s'pose  J  could  Ret  a  thousand."  L,     •         *.  i.  .v       i.  *  /T7T      •  j 

was  m  raptures  with  them,  but  Ashdale  said  very 


'pose  i  couia  get 

*<  They  ought  to  be  very  good  for  that  price," 
said  Ashdale. 

"  S'posing  you  jest  go  down  and  look  at  'em ; 
they're  jest  in  front,  here.  You  can  take  a  turn 
with  'em,  if  you  like,  and  judge  for  yourself.  I 
don't  want  you  to  buy  'em  without  trying  'em 
fust.  I  want  my  price,  and  I  want  you  to  be 
satisfied." 

**  But  supposing  I  dont  want  the  horses  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  wasting  my  time  in  looking  at  them  ? 
And  if  I  did  want  anything  of  the  kind,  would 
not  one  be  enough  for  me  ?" 

**But  you  do  want  something  of  the  kind, 
Frank.  There's  Bruce,  now,  you  see  him  on  the 
road  almost  every  day  with  his  fast  horse,  and  he 
is  only  worth  a  thousand  a  year,  interest  and 
principal." 

"  Oh,  Bruce — he  is  going  to  — ." 

**  But  you  can  go  faster  with  two,"  said  Hob- 
son, **  and  sich  a  two— wont  you  go  and  look  at 


little — ^in  fact  he  could  not  speak  for  thinking. 
As  they  drove  up  to  the  Hotel,  Hobson  stood  od 
the  walk  to  receive  them. 

•«  What  do  yon  think  ol  'em  ?"  said  he. 

Ashdale  was  so  busy  examining  their  points* 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  question.  Walden 
looked  at  Hobson  and  winked.  A  gendeaian  who 
had  seen  the  team  as  they  were  driven  up,  and 
who  had  once  or  twice  walked  round  them, 
glancing  at  them  from  fetlock  to  nostril  with  a 
quick  but  practiced  eye,  advanced  to  Hobson  and 
inquired  if  they  were  for  sale.  On  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  inquired  the  price. 

'*  Seven  hundred  dollars,  if  one  cent,"  replied 
Hobson. 

*'  I  will  give  you  six  hundred,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

**  Seven,"  said  Hobson,  in  a  tone  loud  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Ashdale. 

The  gentleman  made  another  circle  round  them. 


'em  ?     It  wont  .take  you  a  minute.     They're  and  stopped  a  moment  in  front. 


beauties,  and  no  mistake." 

*<  But  I  shall  not  buy  them,"  said  Frank. 

« I  don't  want  you  to,"  said  Hobson ;   ••  but 
jest  go  and  look  at  'em.    I'd  like  to  have  you. 


«( 


I  will  give  you  six  fifty,"  said  the  gentle* 


man. 


<*  Seven  hundred,"  reiterated  Hobson ;   **  and 
I'm  sorry  that  I  offered  them  at  that  price,  but 
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this  gentleman  has  the  first  refusal,"  pointing  to 
Ashdale. 

Frank  looked  again  at  the  horses.  They  had 
caught  the  sound  of  music  from  a  band  that  was 
coming  up  the  street,  and  as  they^  stood  with 
erect  heads  and  expanded  nostrils,  they  appeared 
very  beautiful— to  Ashdale  irresistible.  **  I  will 
give  you  seven  hundred  dollars  for  them,**  said 
he,  with  a  fluttering  pulse,  and  a  voice  that  sound- 
ed  to  himself  as  though  he  was  doing  something 
foolish. 

"  It's  a  baiigain,'\8aid  Hobson. 

The  stranger  congratulated  Ashdale  on  his 
bargain,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  received  a 
very  valuable  span  of  horse& 

''Let  me  sell  you  the  harness  and  wagon, 
now,"  said  Hobson. 

**  I  don't  wan  J  cither,"  replied  Ashdale,  «*  The 
harness,  I  fancy,  is  not  in  the  hitest  style,  and  I 
am  not  partial  to  red  wagons." 

'*  You  may  have  wagon  and  harness  for  an- 
other hundred  dollars,"  said  Hobson. 

"  Don't  like  them,"  said  Frank. 

**  Say  seventy -five ;" 

"  I  donn  want  them  M  any  price,"  said  Frank, 
with  a  gesture  that  convinced  Hobson  he  must 
keep  both. 

The  horses  were  finally  delivered  at  a  livery 
stable,  and  the  countryman  received  a  check  for 
his  money.  Everybody  complimented  Ashdale 
oa  his  bargain,  and  after  an  additional  expense  of 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  more,  he  had 
furnished  himself  with  a  very  fine  carriage  and 
strong  harness,  and  our  young  bachelor  as  he 
rolled  along  Broadway  with  the  dignity  of  a 
nabob,  was  the  caus^  of  many  an  envious  throb 
in  the  bosoms  of  his  old  companions.  Many 
were  disappointed  that  he  did  not  buy  a  trotting 
wagon  for  the  avenue,  and  he  was  importuned 
so  mach  about  it,  that  in  a  short  time  he  ordered 
one  to  be  built. 

We  see  our  hero  now  launched  into  the  whirl 
of  extravagant  follies,  having  a  suit  of  rooms 
at  the  City  Hotel,  with  servants,  horses  and 
carriages,  and  other  etceteras  to  match,  and  a  very 
good  prospect  of  employing  more  than  the  interest 
of  his  money.  Old  people  prophesied  ruin,  and 
many  young  ones  hoped  for  it ;  hut  the  person 
most  interested  in  his  welfare  was  Miss  Murray. 
Sometimes  when  she  heard  of  his  high  frolics 
and  gay  parties  she  trembled  for  him,  but  when 
he  appeared  in  her  presence,  his  good  humor  and 
delicate  attentions  to  herself  and  aunt  seemed  to 
assure  her  that  his  extravagant  habits  were  only 
consequent  upon  his  youth  and  sudden  prosperity ; 
and  she  quieted  the  fears  that  occasionally  troubled 
her.    She  was  often  his  companion  in  his  quiet 

rides  out  of  the  city,  m^  on  these  occasions  she 


seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  devoted  to  any  other 
pleasure  than  such  as  he  found  in  her  society. 

Once  or  twice  since  his  return  to  New  York, 
he  had  met  the  young  man  who  had  provoked 
him  into  the  assault  that  led  to  his  imprisonment 
The  recognition  was  cold,  but  the  expression  in 
the  countenance  of  the  fashionable  fool  indicated 
anything  but  love  for  Ashdale ;  but  the  latter  had 
given  him  a  lesson  that  he  would  not  soon  forget, 
and  secured  between  the  parties  a  cessation  of 
active  hostilities,  though  no  doubt  the  former  had 
sworn  fifty  times  over  to  be  revenged  for  the 
knife  on  the  first,  and  every,  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  without  putting  himself  in  per- 
sonal jeopardy. 


CHAPTER  xm. 
Happikxss  is  like  a  butterfly  whose  gaudy  colors 
are  selected  from  the  brightest  tints  of  the  lily  and 
the  rose,  and  like  the  boy  that  chases  the  butterfly 
with  hat  in  hand,  shouting  and  halooing,  are  the 
eager  thousands  that  rush  blindly  in  pursuit 
How  various  the  aims  of  our  ambition,  how  diffe* 
rent  the  means,  and  how  wayward  the  results ! 

When  Ashdale  wished  to  be  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  he  conceived  wealth  to  be  the 
grand  dispenser  of  happiness  and  content.  There 
could  not  be  a  want  that  money  would  not  pur- 
chase; but  the  possession  of  it  soon  convinced 
him  that  it  was  no  salve  for  an  aching  heart-^no 
soother  to  quiet  the  restless  longings  that  throbbed 
in  every  pulse  of  his  being.  It  created  more  de- 
sires than  it  satisfied,  made  his  slumbers  no 
sweeter  or  quieter,  nor  his  dreams  more  pleasant; 
it  neither  exalted  his  friends,  nor  rendered  con- 
temptible  his  enemies-— in  fact,  Ashdale  was  no 
happier  a  man  than  when  waiting  in  his  little 
ofice  for  a  client 

It  was  after  being  pestered  one  morning  with 
reflections  like  these,  that  he  ordered  his  carriage, 
in  hopes  that  a  drive  out  of  the  city  would  pre- 
pare a  better  appetite  for  his  dinner,  and  dissipate 
the  consequent  illness  of  the  preceding  evening's 
champagne  and  noisy  friends^  Besides  he  had 
invited  Miss  Murray  to  join  him,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  coachman  to  drive  round  to  her  resi- 
dence, where  he  would  wait  for  him.  Julia  was  a 
little  indisposed,  and  at  first  declined  his  courtesy. 
Something  had  occurred  tliat  gave  her  actions  an 
apparent  coldness  that  Ashdale  was  puzzled  to 
account  for.  She  attributed  it  to  illness,  but 
Frank  assured  her  the  ride  would  benefit  her,  and 
her  aunt  advising  her  to  the  same  step,  she  finally 
concluded  to  go.  They  crossed  the  ferry  to 
Brooklyn,  and  took  the  road  to  Flatbush.  Their 
conversation  was  at  first  limited  to  occasional  re- 
marks, as  objects  on  the  road  elicited  them,  and 
embarrassment  was  evidently  succeeding  to  cold* 
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ness,  whesx  Asbdale  determined  to  make  an  effort 
in  behalf  of  good  humor  and  cheerfulness. 

"  I  think.  Miss  Murray,"  said  he  humorously 
sounding  the  name,  for  he  had  learnt  to  call  her 
Julia  with  considerable  grace,  "  I  think  I  begin  to 
feel  the  good  effects  of  my  ride  already;  for  I 
confess  I  was  villainously  Cut  of  humor,  and 
somewhat  ill  when  I  rose  this  morning.  But  I 
fear  it  has  not  the  same  effect  on  you." 

•*  Oh,  I  feel  much  better,  Mr.  Asbdale,"  said 
Julia,  with  a  faint  smile,  "but ." 

"  But  what  ?  Confess  that  you  are  even  with  me, 
and  a  little  out  of  humor  yourself.    Julia ." 

'*  Well,  I  might  as  well  confess  it ;  and  I  might 
confess,  too,  that  I  am  out  of  humor  for  being  out 
humor,  and  that  is  two  confessions — pretty  well, 
I  think,  for  so  early  in  the  day.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  why  you  should  lose  your  temper — you 
certainly  can  afford  to  keep  it."    • 

"  ASbidf  Julia !  Excuse  me — ^is  that  a  joke  or 
a  sneer  ?" 

"  I  will  explain,  Mr.  Asbdale. — ^I  hope  to  ab- 
solye  myself  from  indelicacy.  We  should  under- 
stand each  other.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude  in  the 
face  of  any  courtesy  from  you.  I  intended  to 
have  declined  this  ride,  but  candor  convinced  me 
that  between  persons  situated  as  we  are,  no 
thought  should  be  hidden,  especially  when  that 
thought  is  a  foe  to  those  in  whom  we  are  most 
interested.  You  are  certainly  a  very  bad  man, 
Mr.  Asbdale,  or  you  have  very  malicious  enemies.' 

<*  I  am  bad,  if  I  have  lost  your  esteem  through 
any  acts  of  my  own,  and  I  certainly  have  malicious 
enemies  if  they  have  succeeded  in  depriving  me  df 
your  good  opinion.  Do  not  torture  me  with  un- 
necessary suspense,  but  if  I  suffer  through  deed  or 
misrepresentation,  give  me  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing the  accusation,  and  confess  the  fault  or  refute 
the  scandal." 

"That  is  why  I  determined  on, riding  out  with 
you,  to-day.  I  thought  it  best  that  explanations 
should  take  place." 

••  You  were  right.  These  things  at  firrt  are 
like  harmless  eggs  in  the  sand,  but  time  changes 
them  to  venomous  reptiles.  Pray,  Julia,  begin  at 
the  beginning." 

"  The  beginning  is  this  letter,  which  I  received 
through  the  Post  Office,  yesterday,"  said  Julia, 
handing  him  a  neatly  folded  sheet  in  an  envelope. 

"Anonymous^!"  exclaimed  Asbdale,  searching 
for  the  signature. 

"  It  may  be  weakness  on  my  part  in  attending 
to  an  anonymous  communication;  but  you  cer- 
tainly would  not  expect  me  to  withhold  it  from 
you.  Whether  it  has  influenced  me  or  not,  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  see  it,  I  have  some  other 
points  to  speak  on  afterward." 


The  letter  was  written  in  a  merchantile  hand, 
with  a  good  deal  of  verbosity,  and  the  writer 
affected  to  feel  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  Miss  Murray.  It  cautioned  her  to  beware  of 
any  intimacy,  with  Ashdale,  as  he  was  totally  un- 
worthy of  her,  and  far  beneath  the  most  humble 
girl  in  the  city.  It  stated  that  he  was  a  gambler 
and  a  tippler,  and  though  at  present  the  possessor 
of  thousands,  a  few  years  would  see  him  a  worth- 
less vagabond — that  he  had  b<^»ted  of  his  wealth 
in  public  places,  and  that  with  his  money  he  could 
marry  the  finest  woman  in  New  York — ^that  he 
boasted  of  his  mistresses,  and  declared  that,  but 
for  being  in  the  fashion,  he  would  never  marry  at 
all — that  a  wife  lent  grace  to  an  establishment, 
and  rendered  its  organization  perfect — she  was  as 
necessary  as  horses  or  carriages,  and  as  conve- 
nient as  servants.  Thus  went  on  the  letter, 
severe  in  condemnation,  and  using  the  most  urgent 
appeals  to  the  lady  not  to  give  further  encourage- 
ment to  so  worthless  a  man ;  and  the  writer  ex- 
cused the  impropriety  of  an  anonymous  communi- 
cation on  the  ground  that,  being  well  known  to 
Ashdale,  a  knowledge  of  his  person  might  draw 
them  into  a  serious  conflict,  as  his  passion  for  the 
knife  was  too  well  known  to  need  comment 

"  Very  considerate,"  muttered  Ashdale,  between 
his  teeth.  **  And  how  graciously  interested  he 
must  be  in  your  behalf.  Julia,  how  could  you 
heed  a  letter  written  in  so  foul  a  spirit?  Its 
language  and  style  are  enough  to  stamp  it  with 
malice,  and  that  distorts  its  enemies  to  monsters." 

**  It  put  me  out  of  humor  to  think,  if  false,  how 
miserable  a  wretch  the  writer  must  be,  and  if  true» 
how  much  you  have  deceived  me.  I  fear  I  con- 
ceded too  much  when  I  forgave  your  first  rude- 
ness. But  you  have  no  answer  to  this  accusa- 
tion ?" 

**  What  answer  can  I  make  to  anjrthing  so  base 
and  contemptible?  Why  should  I  waste  my 
wra^  upon  so  much  insignificance  ?  But  I  think 
I  see  the  cloven  foot — I  believe  I  can  detect  the 
author  of  this  calumny." 

**  How  ?  in  whom?  If  so,  in  God's  name,  do 
it !"  exclaimed  Julia,  leaning  forward,  and  for  the 
first  time  taking  his  hand,  while  her  beautiful 
eyes  were  moistened  with  the  heart's  dew. 

"  The  expression  in  the  letter  referring  to  *  the 
knife'  convinces  me  that  it  emanates  from  the 
brain  of  young  Braisley,  with  whom  I  had  the 
difficulty  which  you  recollect  led  to  my  imprison- 
ment. He  has  gqod  cause  to  remember  it,  and  if 
he  is  wise  he  will  not  tempt  that  weapon  a  second 
time !"    And  Frank  clenched  his  fist  convulsively. 

**  If  it  is  he — what  would  you  do  ?  not  seek  a 
quarrel  with  him  ? — you  would  forget  it  if  I  did  ?" 

'*  What !  is  there  no  punishment  for  him  who 
threalens  my  reputation ! — no  retribution  for  the 
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destroyer  of  my  happiness !  By  heaven  !  if  the 
slander  is  his»  he  shall  retract  or  die !  I  will  prove 
it — I  can  prove  it  !** 

**  There  are  other  complaints,  which  I  have  to 
make,  Frank ;  hut  if  Braisley  retracts  what  he 
has  written,  I  will  forego  them.  Now  I  am  well 
again,  for  I  believe  his  charges  false — ^to  know 
htm  the  author  will  assure  me  so,  ,be  he  ev«r  so 
obstinate." 

**  That  is  right.    Now  you  are  again  Julia." 

*'  And  you  are  Francis,"  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
tenderly  kissed  her  hand. 

The  parties  returned  to  the'  city  much  happier 
than  they  left  it — their  atmosphere  of  love  made 
the  brighter  by  the  little  cloud  that  had  for  a  time 
obscured  it. 

That  evening  Ashdale  accompanied  Julia  and 
her  aunt  to  the  theatre.  The  performance  went 
off  with  great  spirit,  and  when  he  bade  Julia  good 
night  at  the  door  of  her  own  residence,  a  very 
comfortable  glow  of  pleasure  tinged  her  cheek, 
on  his  assuring  her  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
he  would  bring  to  light  the  author  of  the  anony- 
mous letter,  and  compel  him  to  retract  every  word 
of  the  vile  slander.. 
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A   CHAPTER   IN   THE  LIFE   OF 
TRACY   PUMPS. 

BY    I.    ANDERSON    SMITH. 

ARLY  one  morning  of  the  pre- 
sent year;  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  coffee  room  of  a  well 
known  hotel,  down  town,  a 
young  man  of  comely  exterior, 
busily  employed  in  arranging 
stindry  plates  and  dishes  on  a 
very  neat  and  a  very  pretty  lit- 
tle table,  the  property  of  the 
gentlemanly  proprietor  of  the 
aforesaid  hotel  John  Wiggins 
-^for  such  was  the  cognomen 
the  young  man  usually  rejoiced 
in,  was  the  **  crack"  waiter  at 
«  this  establishment,  and  seemed 
to  be  doing  his  **  best"  to  prepare  breakfast  for 
some  fastidious  customer.  A  very  nice  young 
man  was  John  Wiggins,  but  unfortunately  in  his 
youth  his  education  had  been  neglected,  and  he 
would  often  remark  to  himself  confidentially,  that 
his  grammar  was  **  werry  bad  for  a  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  feed  store.*'  But  this  John  could  not 
help  no  more  than  he  could  the  effect  his  Adonis- 
like glances  had  upon  the  tender  susceptibilities 
of  Fanny,  the  bewitching,  rosy  cheekedhousemaid. 
John  Imd  just  arranged  the  last  dish  to  suit  his 
ideas  of  refinement  in  the  eating  line,  when  he 
was  suddenly  startled  by  the  ringing  of  a  very 


small  bell,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a 
chunky  young  gentleman  with  a  very  short  nose 
and  a  very  red  head. 

"  Shall  I  call  him,  John,"  said  the  chunky 
young  gentleman  in  a  **  beefsteak-well-done'* 
voice,  **  he's  precious  hungry,  and  wants  to  start 
in  the  next  train  for  Philadelphy." 

••  Werry  well,  sir,"  replied  John  with  a  know- 
ing wink,  *'  all  right — he's  a  real  gentleman,  he 
is,  I  knows  by  his  buttons." 

"  What  have  you  ready  ?"  inquired  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  short  nose,  coolly  taking  a  piece  of 
meat  from  the  table  and  giving  it  a  series  of  severe 
bites  by  way  of  exhibiting  his  knowledge  of  the 
business. 

'*  A  weal  pie,  and  two  chops !"  answered  John, 
and  looking  at  him  as  if  fearful  of  his  clearing 
the  table  before  the  gentleman  arrived. 

"  Strange  appetite  that — a  veal  pie,  and  two 
chops !»' 

**  Bless  your  innocence,  sir,  there  aint  nothin' 
like  'em  to  travel  on.  Weal  pies!  why,  they 
beats  the  new  fashion  chimbly  pots  in  travelin' !" 

At  this  moment  their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  gentleman  himself,  who  looked  as 
if  he  could  have  *'  went  at"  his  breakfast  some- 
time before. 

*'  All  ready,  eh  r*  said  he  to  John. 

"  Yes — sir !"  replied  the  chunky  young  gentle- 
man, giving  his  head  a  peculiar  shake. 

*'  Accept  that  for  your  punctuality,"  said  the 
stranger,  taking  a  coin  from  his  pocket.  **I 
always  like  to  encourage  merit." 

**  Much  obliged,  sir,"  said  the  chunky  young 
gentleman,  rubbing' it  in  his  hands  violently,  and 
then  elevating  it  to  his  lips  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  himself  as  to  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

"  It's  onljr  a  quarter !"  said  John,  as  they  re- 
tired, **but  I  say,  not  a  bad  notion  that  'ere  soft 
soapin' !" 

Once  alone,  the  stranger,  or  in  other  words^ 
Augustus  Fitz  Fumble,  Esq.,  made  a  furious  at- 
tack on  the  edibles.  *'  By  Jove !"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  at  his  watch,  <*only  fifteen  minutes  to 
eat  my  breakfast  in,  and  get  to  the  boat.  But 
what  the  deuce  have  they  given  me  to  eat — ^I 
never  saw  such  a  looking  arrangement  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Egad !  I'd  rather  sit 
down  to  '  a  hasty  plate  of  soup'  than  that  !** 
And  so  saying  he  let  the  mutton  chop  that  the 
young  gentleman  in  the  possession  of  the  short 
nose  had  been  experimenting  with,  drop  on  the 
floor — "  I  wonder  what  old  Pumps  is  about,"  he 
continued,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  violent 
demonstration  on  the  veal  pie.  <^  He  little  thinks 
what  a  trick  we  are  playing  him — and  J,  ha !  ha ! 
I  can't  help  laughing  to  think  how  he  would  rage 
if  he  knew  it.    Never  mind,  learn  him  a  good 
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lesson,  never  get  jealous  of  a  young  wife !  But 
stop,  I  must  see  John  a  mojoient,''  said  he»  ringing 
the  bell.    "Waiter!** 

*'  Coming,  sir,"  replied  John,  entering  with  a 
melodramatic  strut. 

"  Is  the  lady  most  ready  ?"  inquired  Fitz  Fum- 
ble, giving  the  veal  pie  a  little  rest. 

"  ril  go  and  see,  sir,"  answered  John,  attempt- 
ing to  walk  out, 

**  Stop  !*'  said  Fitz  Fumble,  catching  hold  of 
the  extreme  end  of  his  habiliments. 

**  Here  I  am,  sir  »»• 

"  Bring  some  wine !" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  shaking  his  head  very 
mysteriously  as  he  made  his  exit. 

<*  Tolerable  sort  of  a  fellow  that/'  thought  Fitz 
Fumble,  rather  loudly  to  himself.  **  TU  make  use 
of  him !" 

He  had  little  time  for  reflection,  however,  before 
John  had  returned  with  the  wine.  **  Here  it  is, 
sir,"  said  he,  drawing  the  cork  a^d  giving  him  a 
glass. 

**Some  Sherry !"  ejaculated  Fitz  Fumble, smack- 
ing his  lips. 

"  Yes,  8ir.»» 

"  It»8  capital !»' 

"We  always  keeps  good  wine  here,  sir.* 

"  Another  glass,  John." 

"  Here  it  is,  sir." 

"  Now,  John,  I  want  you  to  answer  me  a  ques- 
tion." 

"  Werry  well,  sir — I'm  agreeable  !*• 

"  The  truth,  John— honor  bright  ?'• 

••  Yes,  sir." 

<<  Has  there  been  a  Mr.  Pumps  here,  to-day  ?" 

"Pumps,  sir?**  inquired  John,  soatcbing  his 
head. 

"  Yes,  Pumpa.** 

"  I  nev»  heard  of  sich  a  name  as  Pumps  alore, 
sir." 

"  Mr.  Tracy  Pumps,  John — rather  a^stout  gen- 
tleman, with  a  wig,  a(>d  looks  a  little  venerable." 

"  Wenerable,  sir  r 

"  Old,  John.  Had  a  cane-Huaall  blueish  eyes 
— seen  him,  ehr* 

*•  Why,  that  gentleman  is  here  now*." 

"  Here  now  1"  exclaimed  Fitz  Fumble,  sudden- 
ly starting  up  and  thumping  his  waistcoat  violent- 
ly.   "  Here  now !" 

**  Yes,  sir>  he  takes  his  breakfast  Aere  in  a  few 
minutes.    A  wUery  individual,  sir !" 

<<  Can't  be  possible !"  said  Fits  Fumble,  medi 
tating. 

"  He's  going  to  Philadelphia,  sir,"  said  John, 
nervously,  and  attempting  to  \iink  out  of  the  left 
comer  of  his  right  eye. 

"  Philadelphia !"  shouted  Fitz  Fumble,  elevat- 
ing  his  watdi  from  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 


pocket.  <*By  Jove!  it's  ten  minutes  past  the 
time !  Ah !  I  have  it,"  said  he  in  a  more  subdued 
voice,  *•  we'll  postpone  the  trip  to  this  afternoon — 
meantime  I'll  see  the  old  gentleman.  Bring  me 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  quick,  John,** — thus  saying, 
Fitz  Fumble  resigned  himself  once  more  to  the 
tender  merges  of  the  veal  pie. 

John  brought  the  paper,  and  the  letter  was  soon 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Pumps. 

"  I  can  eat  now  with  a  little  more  comfort," 
said  Fitz  Fumble,  as  he  introduced  a  huge  piece 
of  pie  to  his  mouth.  "  Tracy — your  nephew — 
Ha!  ha!  what  a  joke!"  At  this  moment  he  was 
charmed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  veal  pie,  by  a  dulcet  voice  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  in  the  haU,  but  it  was  evidently  approach* 
ing  tiie  bottom.  **  That's  a  sweet  voice,  and  aa  I 
live,  it's  coming  this  way,"  said  he,  rising  and 
going  toward  the  door  opposite  the  stairs. 
'  Ashe  stood  listening, rather  a  stoUt  gentleman, 
with  a  red  face,  entered  hastily  and  seated  himself 
at  the  table  where  he  had  been  eating.  Fitz  Fum- 
ble was  so  taken  up  with  the  charming  cantatrioe 
that  he  did  not  notice  iiim  until  he  had  made  sev- 
eral loud  remarks  to  himself.  ^ 

"  I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  the  stout  gen- 
tleman, with  peculiar  emphasis,  *'if  some  one 
had  been  here  before  me.  Never  mind,  travelers 
must  not  grumble — but  shoot  me  if  I  know  what 
I'm  eating !" 

"  i^gad !  that's  him,"  said  Fitz  Fumble,  turning 
axound,  '*  and  as  I  live  he's  devouring  my  break- 
fast like  a  cannibal !  Never  mind,  I'll  take  it 
cool !"  and  he  took  a  seat  beside  him. 

**  Sir !"  exdaimed  Mr.  Pumps,  indignantly 
throwing  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Fitz  Fumble,  eating  on  the 
high-pressure  principle. 

'<  I'd  have  you  kaow  that  this  is  my  break- 
fast, sir." 

« I  believe  I  ordered  it,  sir,"  asud  Fitz  Fumble, 
very  gracefully  helping  himaelf  to  a  glass  of 
wine.  *'  But,"  continued  he,  as  he  arose  from  the 
table,  **  since  you  have  commenced,  you  can  finish 
the  meal — at  your  ovm  esqpenu  r*  This  he  said  as 
an  "  aside." 

"  Allow  me  to  say  thi^  you  are  no  gentleman, 
sir,"  exclaimed  Mr,  Pumps,  hitting  the  table  a 
tremendous  blow  with  his  fist. 

'•  Allow  me  to  say  that  you  are  very  compli- 
mentary, sir." 

«  You  are  nn  aM,  sir  !" 

"Beg  pardon,  your  nephew,  Augustus  Fiu 
Fumble !" 

«  Augustus  Fitz  Fumble !" 

<*  The  same,  sir." 

«  My  eyes !  It  is  P'  ejaculated  Mr.  Fumpa  look- 
ing at  him  with  astonishment. 
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"  To  be  sure  it  w,"  replied  Fitz  Fumble,  almost 
shaking  his  anatomy  into  fragments. 

**  But  stop,  I  thought  you  were  in  London  ?*' 

"  I  arrived  in  the  Western  on  Sunday — name  in 
the  papers — quick  passage.** 

*•  Yes,  yes,  so  you  did — ^to  bfe  sure  you  did — ^^ 
Ha !  ha !  ten  thousand  pardons  for  my  rudeness.** 
Oh,  pshaw,  don't  mention  it.** 
What !    Good  gracious — did  you  hear  that  ?** 
said  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Pbmps,  seising  his  hat. 

"  Yes.** 

«*  The  clock,  and  I*m  left  as  sun  aa  fate.  What 
shall  Ido?** 

**  Why.such  being  the  casfe  you  will  have  to 
remain  here." 

'*But  ifs  a  matter  of  necessity — ^I  must  go. 
Dear  me,**  said  Mr.  Pumps,  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice,  **  while  Fm  standing  here,  Mrs.  Pumps  is 
running  away  from  me  as  fast  as  steam  can  carry 
her.- 

*'  Unfortunately,  the  cars  went  off  and  left  me, 
this  morning,*'  said  Fitz  Fumble,  by  way  of  con- 
soling him.  **  I  shall  lose  a  thousand  dollars  by 
tlie  opcration^but  you  see  I  take  it  «ool  !** 

*'  Yes,  particularly  cool— I  might  say,  deuce 
cool  !*• 

"  WeU,  now  suppose  we  console  ourselves,  and 
take  a  glass  of  wine  over  it.  You  have  no  urgent 
business  to  transact,  eh  ? 

"  I  should  have  been  in  Philadelphia  this  after- 
noon." 

«•  For  what,  pray  ?     That's  cool,  I  take  it." 

*•  I — I — Pm  in  search  of  my  wife.** 

**  What !"  said  Fitz  Fumble,  endeavoring  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  it  appear  like  news, 

**  Yes,  she's  ran  away — eloped,  I  believe  they 
call  it,  with  another  man,*'  said  Mr.  Pumps,  be- 
tween a  cry  and  a  laugh — ^  Dear  me,  Pll  never 
be  able  to  stand  it.** 

•«  Here,  let  me  get  you  a  chairJ* 

«  No,  no,  Pll  die,  I  know  I  will— Pll  do  somp- 
thing  desperate,  horrible.  Pll  take  a  dose  of  ar- 
senic— PU  volunteer  for  the  Rio  Grande,  and  be 
shot!" 

**  No,  in  the  heart— Pll  die  a  victim  to  connu- 
bial affection!"  Here  Mr.  Pumps  gave  a  violent 
thump  on  the  lower  part  of  his  waistcoat. 

**  Now  if  I  were  ycu— id  1  were  you,  mind»  I'd 
make  her  jealous.** 

"  What !" 

«« I'd  make  her  jealous.  Flirt  with  some  other 
woman — let  it  get  to  her  ears,  and  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  have  her  back  in  less  than  three  days 
as  submissive  as  a  lamb." 

*'  No,  no,  I  must  have  vengeance — ^I  must  do 
something  terrible — must  kill  myself— and  then 
my  ghost  will  haunt  her  !**  | 


"  Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense ;  that* s  foolish.  Do  as 
I  want  you,  and  you'll  be  better  satisfied." 

•*  How  the  devil  can  I — ^it's  impossible  !'*  and 
Mr.  Pumps  glanced  melancholy  at  his  boots. 

•*  Easiest  thing  in  the  world — there's  a  fancy 
dress  ball  to-night  at  the  Apollo — one  of  the  pret- 
tiest girls  in  the  town  is  to  be  there.  I  know  her 
well — give  you  an  introduction — whisper  who 
you  are — rich — want  a  wife,  aad  in  ten  minutes 
it- will  be  buzzing  all  about  the  room — next  day, 
reach  the  papers — Tracy  Pumps,  Esq.,  the  mil'^ 

lionaire,  and  the  beautiful  Miss  .     See? 

Have  it  all  right  in  a  giffy !"  whereupon  he  laugh- 
ed heartily. 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  Pll  do  it.  Pll  triumph; 
Pll  have  revenge !  Away,  false  woman,  away» 
as  the  young  gentleman  says  in  the  play." 

*'  I  intend  to  dress  as  Jeremy  Diddler— Good 
character." 

"  Such  a  thing  as  a  quarter  ekout  you,  tkT* 

**  Pll  go  as  a  dancing  master." 

"No,  no,  too  vulgar — won't  take — come  the 
noble— the  gallant — a  bandit,  for  instance  .'** 

"  Capital !  Pll  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Pumps,  survey- 
ing his  person  with  apparent  satisfaction — "  I  say 
I'd  make  a  glorious  bandit,  <  your  money  or  your 
life* — ^good  figure  for  it,  too,  eh  ?   Capital  calf  .>" 

"  Yes,  a  capital  ctdfr  said  Fitz  Fumble,  with 
a  SBiile. 

"  John  !"  cried  Mr.  Pumps,  patronizingly. 

"  Here  I  am,  sir !" 
Bring  some  champagne." 
Yes,  some  champagne,  John,*'  said  Fitz  Fum- 
ble. 

"  Yes,  sff.*» 

"Astonishing  waiter  that— does  just  as  you 
want  him  to.*' 

**  This  is  what  I  calls  capital  champagne,  Mr. 
Pumps,"  said  John,  pointing  the  bottle,  so  that 
the  cork  would  lodge  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  gentleman's  left  eye. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  John,"  said  Mr.  Pumps,  turn- 
ing his  chair  in  a  difl^rent  direction. 

"  Look  at  that,  sir,"  said  John,  pouring  out  a 
glass. 

«•  Delicious !" 

"Glorious  !•» 

"  Catch  me,  John,  catch  me  quick,"  exclairoed 
Fitz  Fumble,  mpttoning  him  to  fill  up.  "  Glori- 
ous wine.    Ha !  ha !  ha !  Glorious  fellows !" 

^  The  deuce  among  the  women !" 

"So we  are,"  said  Fitz  Fumble,  giving  Mr. 
Pumps  two  or  three  rather  violent  thumps  on  the 
back,  just  as  he  was  drinking. 

"I  say,  come  now,"  said  or  rather  coughed 
Mr.  Pumps. 

"  Let's  have  a  song." 

"  Well,  what  shall  it  be  ?" 
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"  Anything-p-rm  not  particular.'* 

•*  Well,  here  goes  then  for  'the  *  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay.' " 

He  had  hardly  finished  the  second  yerse  before 
a  hfsad  made  its  appearance  in  the  doorway  which 
looked  very  mach  like  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Pumps. 

**  Bravo !  bravo !"  shouted  Fitz  Fumble. 

**  You  will  get  it  for  this  my  gentleman,"  said 
the  head  in  the  door.  *'  A  pretty  place  to  spend 
your  time.  I  see  it  now,  I  see  it  all^it  is  such 
places  as  these  that  keep  him  away  from  me.  It 
is  not  other  women— no,  I  see  it  all — I'll  be  re- 
venged, or  my  name  is  not  Mrs.  Pumps.  Yes,  I'll 
commit  matrimony  with  some  nice  clever  young 
fellow ;  yes,  that  I  will !"  and  thus  saying,  the 
head  disappeared. 

**  I  never  heard  you  sing  better  in  my  life,"  said 
Fitz  Fumble,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  song. 
**  If  Mrs.  Pumps  had  heard  you  sing  it,  eh  r 

"  Yes,  if  Mrs.  Pumps  had  heard  me  sing  it — 
ba !  ha !  if  Mrs  Pumps  had  heard  me  sing  it !" 

'*  Letter,  sir,"  said  John,  handing  Fitz  Fumble 
a  package. 

••  From  whom .?" 
Lady,  sir  I" 

Ah !  yes,  I  understand ;  be  there  in  a  mo- 
ment," said  he,  putting  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 
*'  Excuse  me — a  lady — appointment — must  be  at- 
tended to — see  ?" 

*'  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pumps,  looking  in- 
dignantly virtuous. 

"  See  you  at  the  ball— half  past  nine— mind, 
be  punctual— half  past  nine — ^Ha !  ha !  ha !"  he 
laughed,  going  out,  " a  joke,  Pumps,  ha!  ha!  a 
joke !" 

**  He's  in  a  good  humor  at  all  events,"  thought 
Mr.  Pumps.  "  I  suppose  it's  some  pretty  woman 
he  is  after.  But  what  would  Mrs.  Pumps  say,  if 
she  knew  I  was  here  ?  Egad,  I'd  catch — ehem, 
•hem !" 

"  How's  your  chops,  sir?"  inquired  John,  and 
looking  at  his  plate  with  the  eye  of  an  artist 

"  Excellent." 

*•  Weal  pie  pretty  good,  sir  ?" 

"  Capital,  John." 

"  I  suppose  then,  you  will  have  no  particular 
objections  to  settlin*  that  bill,  sir  ?" 

"  That's  not  mine— Mr.  Fumble " 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  John,  *«  I  never  see'd  such 
a  chap  in  all  my  life — gone  off  and  left  the  old 
*un  in  for  a  nice  bill ;  ha !  ha !" 

'*  I  think  this  is  too  much,"  said  Mr.  Pumps, 
holding  the  paper  closer  to  his  eyes. 

•'  Thai's  what  we  charges — ^werry  small  price, 
sir,  considerin'  the  goods." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,"  faintly  articulated  Mr.  Pump?, 
« I  have—" 


"  Any  kind  of  money  will  do,  sir." 

'•  Yes,  but—" 

''Bills  always  grow  larger  by  standin',  sir. 
Rather  a  shiney  villiam  that,  though  !" 

Here  Mr.  Pumps  became  tremendously  excited. 

"  If  you  will  believe  me,  John — " 

"  Weal  pies  is  wholesome,  sir." 

"  The  fact  is  — •*  . 

*•  They  are  werry  fillin*  at  the  price." 

"  The  fact  is,  John,  I've  lost  my  pocket  book  P* 

•*  Werry  good,  Mr.  Pumps — but  jist  square 
yourself  and  I'll  make  you  dance  a  bit !  I've  seen 
sich  fellers  as  you  afore,  I  have ;  they  are  always 
loosin'  of  their  pocket  books.  I'm  bound  to  have 
my  nine  shiUins  and  sixpence  vurth,  any  vay. 
Come,  shell  out  now,  or  PU  plump  you !" 

«•  Really,  John." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  I  wonft  hear  a  word  1 
vill  you  fight,  sir  ?' 

**  Now,  John  — ^" 

"  Take  your  choice — ^pay  or  plump !" 

"Fists!  no,  John-^-pistols — ^rifles— blander- 
busses — anything  you  like — but  not  fists !" 

"Vill  you  allow  me  to  inquire  vich  eye  yon 
entertains  the  most  respect  for,  sir  ?"^ 

••  Come  now,  John,  you  know  me,  I'm  sure.** 

"Oh,  yes,  I  knows  you  veil,  perhaps  yon 
yould  like  both  eyes — ^" 

Stop,  stop,  John,  I've  got  it !" 

Yell,  how  does  it  set  arter  a  weal  pie,  eh .'" 

"There,  there  John,  there^s  your  money." 

V  Werry  good,  Mr.  Pumps,"  said  John,  taking 
it.  "  1  suppose  you  know  now  that  there's  werry 
little  trust  at  this  shop,  sir.  How's  ever,  it's  all 
right  now,  sir.  Sorry  you  are  tearin'  yourself 
away  jist  as  you  are  becomin*  sociable.  Proud  of 
your  custom,  sir.    Good  mornin' !" 

"What  impudence,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pumps, 
as  he  walked  ofi.    "  It's  abominable !" 

"  Ha !  ha  1  I  understands  regulatin'  the  pulses 
of  sich  chaps,"  said  John,  triumphantly.  "  But 
aint  he  a  prime 'un  though  ?  ha!  ha!  weirygood> 

Mr.  Pumps !" 

Mrs.  Pumps  did  not  let  her  "  lord  and  master" 
go  to  the  fancy  dress  ball,  and  Mr.  Pumps  was 
ever  afterward  very  careful  how  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  fashionable  "  diners  out." 
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PHYSICIANS. 

IMITATED    FROM    MOLIERE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PRARIEDOM." 

Your  science  is  a  bagatelle, 
Physicians  weak  and  vain — 

You  cannot  cure  with  Latin  words. 
Nor  ease  me  of  m/  pain— 
Your  boasted  skill  is  all  in  vain. 
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AIels!  alas!  shalll discover, 

My  amorous  grief, 
To  her  for  whom  I  sigfa. 

And  who  aloae  con  give  relief, 
'And  cause  me  to  recover ! 

To  you  I  ne'er  apply, 
To  ea%  me  of  my  pain, 

Physician  weak  and  sly, 
The  cause  you  can't  attain — 
Your  boasted  skill  is  all  in  vain. 

The  remedies  you  display, 

And  which  the  vulgar  charm. 
Because,  forsooth,  you  say, 

They  never  do  one  harm — 
Your  palaver  and  your  simples. 

Are  all,  indeed,  in  vain. 
Except,  perhaps,  for  pimples. 

And  maladies  we  feign — 
Your  boasted  skill  is  all  in  vain. 


^*>»'»^»^»»S/^^i^>^»^>^^^»^»^«>»^d> 


ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTERS. 

COMPILED    FROM    I)UMLAP*S     "ARTS    OT    DESIGN." 
JOHN  WESLEY  JARYIS. 

ARYIS  was  bom  in  South 
Shields,  on  the  Tjrne,  England, 
in  1780,  though  his  fame  belongs 
exclusively  to  America. 

While   John   was    yet   an 
urchin, «'  with  shining  morning 
face,  creeping  like  snail  unwill- 
ingly to  school,"  and  munching 
'^  a  huge  piece  of  hread  and  butter, 
which  he  had  demanded  after 
breakfast,  more  to  prolong  the 
time  before  he  must  resign  his 
liberty   to   the   schoolmaster's 
despotism,    than    because    be 
wanted  food — on  his  way  to 
the  dreaded  mansion,  he  passed  an  unoccupied 
building  in  Water  street,  and  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  sobs  coming  from  the  house  to  which 
he  was  opposite,  and  which  had  been  partly  torn 
down,  and  so  left  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
proprietor  (until  he  saw  the  best  time  for  re-build- 
ing) and  of  any  vagrant  who  wanted  shelter. 
Having  ascertained  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
signs  of  distress  came,  John  Wesley,  still  munch- 
ing his  luncheon,  unconsciously  overloading  his 
stomach,  (if  a  child's  stomach  can  be  overloaded,) 
entered  the  deserted  place  with  feelings  of  curiosi- 
ty, if  not  humanity,  (perhaps  mixed,  as  most  of 
oar  motives  are)  but  the  latter  soon  prevailed, 
when  he  saw  a  little  fellow,  younger  than  him- 
self, seated  on  the  broken  floor  and  crying  bitterly. 
^  WhaVs  the  matter,  little  boy  ?"  said  the  young 
Englishman,    suspending  the  operation  of    his 
masttcatorB.     The  tone  of  sympathy  increased 


the  sobs  of  the  forlorn  child.  "  Don't  cry !  teU 
me  what's  the  matter?"  **I*ve  lost  my  father, 
and  I'm  hungry."  The  idea  of  being  hungry, 
especially  as  that  was  the  last  word,  had  more 
powerful  influence  .on  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
miserating boy  than  the  loss  of  a  father.  "  Hun- 
gry," he  cried, "  why  have  you  had  no  breakfast?** 
"  I  have  not  had  anything  to  eat  since  I  lost  my 
father,"  sobbed  the  little  sufierer.  <*  When  was 
that:"  "Yesterday  morning.  He  went  to  sea 
in  the  Sally  while  I  was  playing  up  at  the  head  of 
the  wharf."  "  Where's  your  mother  ?"  «« Moth- 
er's dead.  I  slept  here  last  night.  I'm  very 
hungry."  "Here,  take  this,  and  I'll  get  you 
more." 

The  little  urchin  fell  to  work  upon  Ihe  remains 
of  the  bread  and  butter,  and  his  friend  sat  down 
by  his  side  comforting  him,  and  now  and  then 
asking  him  a  question.  Jarvis  saw  the  bread 
and  butter,  seasoned  with  tears,  demolished,  and 
then  said,  "  Come,  I've  got  a  father— he'll  take 
care  of  you — come  with  me."  And  willingly 
forgetting  school,  he  took  the  little  fellow's  hand 
and  trudged  back  to  his  home,  to  place  him  under 
the  protection  of  one  he  knew  from  experience 
could  give  him  bread  and  butter.  The  father  of 
John  soon  found  out  the  owners  of  the  ship  Sally, 
and  they  received  and  took  care  of  the  little 
orphan  until  the  return  of  his  father. 

It  appeared  that  the  father  of  the  boy  was  mafo 
of  a  ship  bound  to  Europe,  and  intended  taking 
this  motherless  child  with  him.  He  had  made 
every  arrangement,  and,  that  the  boy  might  be  out 
of  "  hamCs  wiy,**  had  ordered  him  to  keep  in  his 
state  room,  where  he  thought  him  safe  stowed 
away  at  the  time  the  ship  sailed ;  meanwhile  the 
boy  had  slyly  stolen  on  shore  and  joined  in  play» 
just  without  sight  of  the  vessel,  and  when  he 
looked  to  get  back  again,  lo !  she  was  gone. 

With  the  father  hours  had  passed  in  attending 
to  his  arduous  duties  before  he  thought  of  libera- 
ting his  little  psisoner ;  and  we  must  imagine  his 
feelings  when  the  child  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  boy  had  been  seen  to  go  on  shore.  That 
quieted  one  of  the  mate's  fears.  The  captain,  a 
brutal  man,  would  not  put  back — said  the  owners 
would  take  care  of  the  boy — ^he  would  lose  wind 
and  tide — ^and  the  mate  submitted.  But  when  the 
ship  had  cleared  the  river  and  the  capes  of  Dela« 
ware,  and  the  pilot  was  about  returning,  the 
father  of  the  lost  boy  threw  his  sea-chest  and 
himself  into  the  pilot  boat  and  returned  in  search 
of  his  child.  The  owners  commended  his  deser- 
tion, and  found  him  another  berth  for  himself  and 
the  little  runaway. 

We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  mate  on 
his  return,  when  he  found  his  boy  safe — and  his 
gratitude  to  little  John  Wesley. 
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BENJAMIN  WEST. 

This  great  painter  was  born  near  Springfield,  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  October  1738,  The  family 
were  quakers,  and  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  England  in  1660. 
The  young  man  was  well  born,  and  according  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  the  family  were  descendants 
from  the  Lord  Delaware,  renowned  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  IlL  Dunlap  quotes  the  following  rery 
humorous  anecdote  of  the  artist's  youth. 

«« One  of  his  school- fellows  allured  him  on  a 
half-holiday  from  trap  and  ball,  by  promising  him 
a  ride  to  a  neighboring  plantation.    •  Here  is  the 
horse,  bridled  and  saddled,*  said  his  friend,  •  so 
come,  get  up  behind  me.'    'Behind  ^our  said 
Benjamin;  T  will  ride  behind  nobody.*  jOh 
Tery  well.*  replied  the  other,  « I  wUl  nde  behind 
vou    so  mount.*    He  mounted  accordingly,  and 
awaV  they  rode.    •  This  is  the  last  ride  I  shall 
have,'  mA  hb  companion,  •  for  sometime.    To- 
morrow I  am  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.*    *  A 
tailor  I*  exclaimed  West ;  *  you  will  surely  never 
be  a  taUor  ?'    *  Indeed,  but  I  shall,*  replied  the 
other ;  •  it  is  a  good  trade.    What  do  you  intend 
to  ht,  Benjamin ?'—•  A  painter.*     'A  painter! 
what  sort  of  a  trade  is  a  painter  ?    I  never  heard 
of  it  before.'    •  A  painter,'  said  this  humble  son 
of  a  Philadelphia  quaker,  « is  the  companion  of 
kings  and  emperors.'     *  You  are  surely  mad/ 
said  the  embryo  tailor;  'there  are  neither  kmgs 
nor  emperors  in  America.'    •  Ay,  but  there  are 
plenty  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    And  do  you 
wally  intend  to  be  a  tailor  ?*— •  Indeed  I  do ;  there 
is  nothing  surer.'    •  Then  you  may  ride  alone,* 
said  the  future  companion  of  kings  and  emperors, 
leaping  down ;  « I  will  not  ride  with  one  willing 
to  be  a  1aik>r.* " 

JOHK  SINOLSTON  COPLEY. 

This  artist,  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Lynd- 
httrst  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1738.  He 
be^  at  an  early  age  to  paint.  He  afterwards 
Tisited  Italy  and  England  where  he  gained  a 
teputation  by  his  portraits  and  historical  pieces. 
Cunningham  gives  the  following  amusing  incident 
«s  connected  with  the  works  of  this  artist : 

"A  portrait  painter  in  large  practice  might 
write  a  pretty  book  on  the  vanity  and  sii^ularity 
of  his  sittera.  A  certain  man  came  to  Copley, 
«id  had  himself,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  all 
included  in  a  family  piece.  « It  wants  but  one 
thing,*  said  he,  •  and  that  is  the  portrait  of  my 
first  wife— for  this  one  is  my  second.*  «Bnt,* 
said  the  artist, « she  is  dead,  you  know,  sir :  wha* 
can  I  do  ?  she  is  only  to  be  admitted  as  an  angel.* 
« Oh,  no  I  not  at  all,'  answered  the  other ;  « she 
must  come  in  as  a  woman— no  angels  for  me.' 
The  portrait  was  added,  but  sometime  elapsed  be- 
fore the  person  came  back :  when  he  returned,  he 


had  a  stranger  lady  on  his  arm.  •  I  must  have 
another  cast  of  your  hand,  Copley,*  he  said :  *  an 
accident  befell  my  second  wife :  this  lady  is  my 
third,  and  she  is  come  to  have  her  likeness  in- 
cluded in  the  family  picture.'  The  painter  com- 
plied—the  likeness  was  introduced— and  Ae  hus- 
band looked  with  a  glance  of  satisfaction  on  hi3 
three  spouses :  not  so  the  lady;  she  remonstrated , 
never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of— out  her  prede- 
cessors must  go.  The  artist  painted  them  out 
accordingly ;  and  had  to  bring  an  action  at  law  to 
obtain  payment  for  the  portraits  he  obliterated.'^ 

GILBERT  STUAET. 

This  artist  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  about  1734 
pf  Scotch  parentage,  and  is  designated  by  Dunlap. 
as  "  one  who  has  no  rival,"— we,  presume  in 
portrait  painting.  His  biography  is  full  of  inte- 
rest,  and  contains  several  entertaining  anecdotes. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  two  or  three : 

"  In  the  early  period  of  Stuart's  career  as  an 
independent  portrait-painter,  he  had  for  his  atten 
dant  a  wild  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  whose 
time  was  full  as  much  taken  up  by  play,  witL 
another  of  the  painter's  houitehold,  a  fine  New- 
foundland dog,  aa  by  attendance  upon  his  master 
The  boy  and  dog  were  inseparable;  and  when 
Tom  went  an  errand  Towzet  mnst  accompany 
him.    Tom  was  a  terrible  truant,  and  played  so 
many  tricks  that  Stuart  again  and  again  threatened 
to  turn  him  off,  but  as  often  Tom  found  some  way 
to  keep  his  hold  on  his  eccentric  master.    One 
day,  as  story-tellers  say,  Tom  staid  when  sent  of 
an  errand  until  Stuart,  out  of  patience,  posted  off 
to  the  boy's  mother,  determined  to  dismiss  him ; 
but  on  his  entering  the  old  woman  began  JirsL 
« Oh,  Mr.  Stuart,  Tom  has  been  here.'    « So  I 
supposed.'    •  Oh,  Mr  Stuart,  the  dog  !'    •  He  has 
been  here,  too:  well,  well,  he  shaU  not  come 
again ;  but  Tom  must  come  home  to  yon.    I  will 
not  keep  him !'    *  Oh,  Mr.  Stuart,  it  was  the  dog 
did  it'    *  Did  What  ?'    '  Look,  sir !  look  there  1 
the  dog  overset  my  mutton  pie— broke  the  dish— 
gieased  the  floor,  and  eat  tiie  mutton !'    '  I'm  glad 
of  it !  you  encourage  the  boy  to  come  here,  and 
here  I  will  send  him !'    •  It  was  the  dag,  sir,  eat 
the  mutton.'    *  Well,  the  boy  may  come  and  eat 
your  mutton,  I  dismiss  him !    I'll  have  no  moie 
to  do  with  him  I*    The  mother  entreated— insisted 
that  it  was  the  dog*s  fault— told  over  and  again 
the  story  of  the  pie,  until  Stuait,  no  longer  hear- 
ing  her,  conceived  the  plan  of  a  trick  upon  Tom, 
with  a  prcspect  of  a  joke,  founded  upon  the  dog*fl 
dinner  of  mutton-pie.    •  Well,  well,  say  no  more : 
here's  something  for  the  pie,  and  to  buy  a  dish. 
I  wiU  try  Tom  again,  provided  you  never  let  him 
know  that  I  came  here  to-day,  or  that  I  learned 
from  you  anything  of  the  dog  and  the  pie.'    The 
promise  was  given  of  oouise,  and  Stuart  hastened 
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home  as  full  of  his  anticipated  trick  to  try  Tom, 
as  any  child  vith  a  new  rattle.  Tom  found  his 
master  at  his  esel  where  he  had  left  him,  and  was 
prepared  with  a  story  to  account  for  his  delay,  in 
which  neither  his  mother,  nor  Towzcr,  nor  the 
mutton  made  parts.  *  Very  well,  sir,*  said  the 
painter,  *  bring  in  dinner ;  I  shall  know  all  about 
it  by-and-by."  Stuart  sat  down  to  his  mutton, 
and  Towzer  took  his  place  by  his  side,  as  usual ; 
while  Tom,  as  usual,  stood  in  attendance.  '  Well, 
Towzer,  your  mouth  don't  water  for  your  share. 
Where  have  you  been  ?  Whisper.*  And  he  put 
his  ear  to  Towzer^s  mouth,  who  wagged  his  tail 
in  reply.  *I  thought  so.  With  Tom  to  his 
mother's?'  *  Bow-wow.*  'And  have  you  had 
your  dinner f  'Bow.*  «I  thought  so.  What 
have  you  been  eating  ?  Put  your  mouth  nearer 
sir.'  *  Bow-wow !'  •  Mutton-pie — very  pretty — 
you  and  Tom  have  eat  Mrs.  Jenkins's  mutton-pie, 
ha?*  •  Bow-wow.'  •  He  lies,  sir,  I  didn't  touch 
it ;  he  broke  mother's  dish  and  eat  all  the  mutton !' 
From  that  moment  Tom  thought  if  he  wished  to 
deceive  his  master,  he  must  leave  Towzer  at 
home,  but  rather  on  the  whole  concluded  that 
what  with  the  dog,  the  devil,  and  the  painter,  he 
had  no  chance  for  successful  lying." 

Here  is  another  quite  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  the  artist : 

"  He  was  traveling  in  England  in  a  stage-coach, 
with  some  gentlemen,  who  were  strangers  to  him, 
but  all  sociable,  and  full  of  spirits.  And  after 
dinner,  with  conversation  animated  and  various, 
in  which  Stuart,  it  seems,  was  conspicuous ;  for 
his  conversation  was  at  all  times  animated  and 
various,  (and  not  the  less  so  after  dinner,)  upon 
any  topic  that  cast  up,  especially  upon  subjects 
that  called  forth  nice  discrimination,  correct  judg- 
ment, and  rapid  thought,  apt  phrases,  ludicrous 
images,  and  Burke-like  power  of  expressing  them. 

*'  After  blazing  away  in  his  dramatic  manner, 
his  companions  were  very  desirous  to  know  who 
and  iohat  he  was,  for  whatever  Doctor  Franklin 
may  have  said  a  century  ago  of  the  question-ask- 
ing propensity  of  his  countrymen,  I  never  noticed 
so  much  of  that  kind  of  travelling  curiosity  in 
New  England  as  in  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  certain  that  we  in  the  United  States  are  re- 
markably free  from  that  sort  of  traveling  impor- 
tunateness.  To  the  round-about  question,  to  find 
out  his  calling  or  profession,  Mr.  Stuart  anwered 
with  a  grave  face,  and  serious  tone,  that  he  some- 
times dressed  gentlemen's  and  ladies*  hair,  (at  that 
time  the  high  craped  pomatumed  hair  was  all  the 
fashion.) — *  You  are  a  hair-dresser  then  ?'  *  What !' 
said  he,  <  do  you  take  me  for  a  barber  ?*  '  I  beg 
your  pardon  sir,  but  I  inferred  it  from  what  you 
said.  If  I  mistook  you,  may  I  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  what  you  are  then?'    'Why  I  sometimes 


brush  a  gentleman's  coat,  or  hat,  and  sometimes 
adjust  a  cravat.'  •  0,  you  are  a  valet  then,  to 
some  nobleman.^  'A  valet!  Indeed,  sir,  lam 
not.  I  am  not  a  servant — ^to  be  sure  I  make 
coats  and  waistcoats  for  gentlemen.'  '  (Mi !  you 
are  a  tailor  !*,  '  Tailor !  do  I  look  like  a  tailor .'' 
'  I'll  assure  you,  I  never  handled  a  goose,  other 
than  a  roasted  one,*  By  this  time  they  were  all 
in  a  roar.  '  What  the  devil  are  you  then  ?'  said 
one.  *  I'll  tell  you,*  said  Stuart.  *Se  assured  all 
I  have  said  is  literally  true.  I  dress  hair,  brush 
bats  and  coats,  adjust  a  cravat,  waistcoats,  and 
breeches,  and  likewise  boots  and  shoes  at  your 
service.*  '  Oho  !  a  boot  and  shoe  maker  after  all !' 
<  Cruess  again,  gentlemen,  I  never  handled  boot  or 
shoe  but  for  my  own  feet  and  legs ;  yet  all  I  have 
told  you  is  true.^  'We  may  as  well  give  up 
guessing.'  After  checking  his  laughter,  and 
pumping  up  a  fresh  flow  of  spirits  by  a  large 
pinch  of  snuff,  he  said  to  them  very  gravely, 
'  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  play  the  fool  with 
you  any  longer,  but  will  tell  you,  upon  my  honor 
as  a  gentleman,  my  bona  fide  profession.  I  get 
my  bread  by  making  faces.'  He  then  screwed  his 
countenance,  and  twisted  the  lineaments  of  his 
visage,  in  a  manner  such  as  Samuel  Foote  or 
Charles  Mathews  might  have  envied.'  When  his 
companions,  after  loud  peals  of  laughter,  had 
composed  themselves,  each  took  credit  to  himself 
for  having, '  all  the  while  suspected  that  the  gen- 
tleman belonged  to  the  theatre,'  and  they  all  knew 
that  he  must  be  a  comedian  by  profession ;  when 
to  their  utter  surprise,  he  assured  them  that  he 
never  was  on  the  stage,  and  very  rarely  saw  the 
inside  of  a  play-house,  or  any  similar  place  of 
amusement.  They  now  all  looked  at  each  other 
with  astonishment 

"  Before  parting,  Stuart  said  to  his  companions, 
'  (xentlemen,  you  will  find  that  all  I  have  said  of 
my  various  employments,  is  comprised  in  these 
few  words :  I  am  a  portrait-painter.  If  you  will 
call  at  John  Palmer's,  York-Buildings,  London, 
where  I  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  brush  you  a 
coat  or  hat,  dress  your  hair,  a  la-mode,  supply 
you,  if  in  need,  with  a  wig  of  any  fashion  or  di- 
mensions, accommodate  you  with  boots  or  shoes, 
give  you  ruffles  or  oavats,  and  make  faces  for 
jrou."* 

"  While  taking  a  parting  glass  at  the  inn,  they 
begged  leave  to  inquire  of  their  pleasant  com- 
panion, in  what  part  of  England  he  was  born;  he 
told  them  he  was  not  bom  in  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland.  Here  was  another  puzzle 
for  John  Bull  '  Where  then  ?'  '  I  was  bom  at 
Narraganset.'  *  Where's  that  ?*  '  Six  miles  from 
Pottawoone,  and  ten  miles  from  Poppasquash, 
and  about  four  miles  west  of  Connonicut,  and  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  the  famous  battle  with 
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the  warlike  Pequots  was  fought.'  *  In  what  part 
of  the  East  Indies  is  that,  sir  ?'  '  East  Indies,  my 
dear  sir !  it  is  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  river.'  This 
was  all  Greek  to  his  comimnions,  and  he  left  them 
to  study  a  new  lesson  of  geography,  affording 
another  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  islanders, 
respecting  men  of  genius,  whose  vernacular 
tongue  is  the  same  with  that  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Locke,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope." 

One  more  and  we  have  done : 

*'  A  few  years  before  his  death,  two  artists  of 
Philadelphia  visited  Mr.  Stuart  at  his  residence  in 
Boston.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Longacre  and 
Neagle,  had  made  the  journey  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  seeing  and  deriving  instruction  from  the 
veteran.  While  sitting  with  him  on  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Neagle  asked  him  for  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
his  ample  box,  out  of  which  he  was  profusely 
supplying  his  own  nostrils.  *  I  will  give  it  to 
you,"  said  Stuart,  '  but  I  advise  you  not  to  take 
it  Snuff*  taking  is  a  pernicious,  vile,  dirty  habit, 
and,  like  all  bad  habits,  to  be  carefully  avoided.' 
'  Your  practice  contradicts  your  precept,  Mr.  Stu- 
art' '  Sir,  J  can*t  help  it  Shall  I  tell  you  a 
story  ?  You  were  neither  of  you  ever  in  Eng- 
land— ^so  I'must  describe  an  English  stage-coach 
of  my  time.  It  was  a  large  vehicle  of  the  coach 
kind,  with  a  railing  around  the  top  to  secure  out- 
side passengers,  and  a  basket  behind  for  baggage, 
and  such  travelers  as  could  not  be  elsewhere  ac- 
commodated. In  such  a  carriage,  full  within, 
loaded  on  the  top,  and  an  additional  unfortunate 
stowed  with  the  stuff  in  the  basket,  I  happened  to 
be  traveling  in  a  dark  night,  when  coachee  con- 
trived to  overturn  us  all — or,  as  they  say  in  New 
York,  dump  us — in  a  ditch.  We  scrambled  up, 
felt  our  legs  and  arms  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  not  broken,  and  finding,  on  examination, 
that  inside  and  outside  passengers  were  tolerably 
whole,  (on  the  whole,)  some  one  thought  of  the 
poor  devil  who  was  shut  up  with  the  baggage  in 
the  basket.  He  was  found  apparently  senseless, 
and  his  neck  twisted  awry.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  had  heard  that  any  dislocation  might  be 
remedied,  if  promptly  attended  to,  seized  on  the 
corpse,  with  a  determination  to  untwist  the  man's 
neck,  and  set  his  head  straight  on  his  shoulders. 
Accordingly,  with  an  iron  grasp  he  clutched  him 
by  the  bead,  and  began  pulling  and  twisting  by 
main  force.  He  appeared  to  have  succeeded  mi- 
raculously in  restoring  life ;  for  the  dead  man  no 
sooner  experienced  the  first  wrench,  than  he  roared 
vociferously,  *  Let  me  alone  !  let  me  alone !  I'm 
not  hurt !— I  was  bom  so !'  Gentlemen,"  added 
Stuart,  **  I  was  bom  so ;"  and,  taking  an  enor- 
mous  pinch  of  snuff,  <'I  was  bom  in  a  snuff- 
miU." 


LUSIGNAN  ENDEAVORING  TO  RECALL  HIS 
i  DAUGHTER  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

TBAICSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  VOLTAIBE'S  ZATBZ. 

Oh  God !  these  threc-score  yean  for  Thy  glory  have  I 

fought, 
I've  seen  Thy  temple  fall  and  Thy  wonhip  held  as 

naught ; 
For  twenty  years,  confined  in  dungeons  drear,  I  have 

pray'd 
That  Thou  wouldst  extend  to  my  helpless  children 

Thine  aid ; 
And  when  at  last,  by  Thy  grace,  they  return  to  my 
I  side, 

I  find  that  my  daughter  dares  Thy  power  to  deride. 
Oh  !  I  am  wretched—for  it  was  myself,  'twas  thy  sire, 
i  'Twa«  my  imprisonment  that  fed  the  infidel  fire. 
I  Dearest  child,  sole  object  of  thy  father's  tender  care, 
'  Remember,  Oh !  remember,  whose  blood  it  is  you 
I  bear; 

I  'Tis  the  blood  of  twenty  kings,  like  myself  Christians 
I  true. 

Of  heroes,  who  the  sword  for  their  creeds,  valiantly 
drew, 

'Tis  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Oh !  thou,  to  me  still  so  dear ! 
Know'st  aught  of  thy  life  1  Of  thy  mother  did'st  ever 

hearl 
Dost  thou  know  my  daughter,  that  thou  hcui'st  scarce 

seen  the  liijht — 
Thou  the  last  ihiit  of  a  love  doomed  to  sorrow  and 

blight- 
When  she  who  bore  thee,  fell  'neath  an  infidel  biand  t 
To  those  bloodthirsty  wretches  thou  hast  given  thy 

hand! 
Thy  martyr-brothers,  ruthlessly  strangled  in  my  sight, 
From  Heaven  above,  ope  their  arms  to  guide  theo 

aright. 
The  God  thou  betrayest,  whose  name  thou  art  taught 

to  curse. 
Died  here,  on  this  mount,  for  thee,  for  the  whole  uni- 
verse. 
On  this  same  spot,  which  my  arm  has  defended  for 

years— 
On  this  same  spot,  whence  liis  blood  calls  on  thee 

through  my  tears. 
This  temple,  these  walls,  whose  fall  by  thy  masters 

was  wrought. 
All  speak  of  Him,  to  avenge  whom  thy  forefiithen 

fought. 
Gaze  around ;  hard  by  this  palace  his  sepulchre  stands. 
Behold  the  mountain  where,  smitten  by   impious 

hands, 
To  atone  for  the  sins  of  rebellious  man,  he  died ; 

Whence  endowed  with  new  life,  he  flew  to  his  father^ 

side. 
Thou  canst  not  e'en  tread  on  this  consecrated  ground, 
But  that  proofs  of  thy  God  in  tliy  footsteps  abound ; 
And  if  thou  remainest  here,  thy  presence  must  disown 
Pftrents,  honor,  and  the  God  frOm  whose  breast  thou 

hast  flown. 
I  see  thee  in  my  arms,  with  tears  coursing  down  thy 

cheek. 
On  thine  ashy  pale  brow  God  has  stamped  repentance 

meek. 
Truth  has  now  at  last  to  thy  yielding  heart  found  its 

way, 
My  child  has  returned  afler  having  long  been  astray ; 
And  I  feel  once  more  my  former  happiness  and  pride, 
For  my  blood  does  no  more  in  an  infidel  abide. 
New  York,  September,  1846.  x.  J.  s.,  jb- 
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HOW  TO  MARRY  AN  HEIRESS. 

A    SKETCH. 
BT  H.   H.   CLEMENTS. 

E  must  have  her  fix  upon  some 
one,"  said  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  with  one 
much  inferior  in  point  of  age, 
in  one  of  those  large  old  fash- 
ioned rooms  which  hclonged 
to  the  ancient  family  mansion 
of  the  New  England  gentry, 
hut  which  in  this  age  of  pro- 
gress are  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  spirit  which  seems 
to  level  with  the  dust,  every 
relict  and  memento  of  the  past. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  time- 
honored  edifices,  unwisely  be- 
queathed with  their  old  "homesteads*'  the  tea- 
destroying  propensities  of  their  children,  and  its 
spirit  has  become  practically  illustrated  (there 
being  no  more  tea  left)  toward  the  venerable 
abodes.     So  much  by  way  of  episode. 

The  person  to  whom  these  few  words  were  ad- 
dressed, was  a  small  gray-headed  and  crafty  look- 
ing man,  who  appeared  mean  enough,  to  quote 
an  odd  saying,  "  to  tie  up  the  nose  of  his  bellows 
whenever  he  went  out,  for  fear  of  the  wind's 
escaping  during  his  absence."  The  little  man  was 
evidently  present  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  finally  adjusting  a  marriage — not  his  own', 
don't  think  it !  for  on  every  feature  of  his  face 
was  stamped  rubric,  the  unmistakeable  sign  of 
hopeless  bachelorism — but  that  of  his  niece,  a 
free,  fond  and  captivating  girl  of  eighteen.  To 
the  observation  of  her  father — ^it  was  no  less  a 
personage  who  had  spoken — Mr.  Batchelor  Bumps 
ventured  no  reply  for  full  ten  minutes,  and  then 
rousing  himself  into  a  show  of  life,  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  awakened,  he  slowly 
remarked : 

*'  How  is  that  to  be  efiected  ?  You  know  the 
girl  is  already  a  finished  coquette,  and  has  alter- 
nately chosen  and  rejected  a  dozen  suitors.  My 
life  is  a  perpetual  misery  to  me  !  and  if  something 
is  not  decided  upon,  this  very  night,  I  shall  expect 
nothing  else  than  to  hear  oi  her  elopement  at  the 
first  favorable  moment."  To  this  **  set  phrase  of 
speech"  his  companion  made  no  answer,  but 
slowly  paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  thought- 
ful mood.  An  idea  seeoowd  suddenly  to  strike 
him,  and  stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
he  demanded  "  How  long  since  she  saw  her  cou- 
sin Harry,  who  is  now  at  college :" 
"Don't  name  that  scapegrace,  I  pray,**  said 

Bumps,  "  we  tried  him  once  before,  and  they 
rQhVMM  n. — 22. 


both  have  an  inexpressible  aversion  to  each 
other." 

"  He  is  the  man,"  said  her  father,  **  of  all  others 
— I  have  the  most  favorable  accounts  of  him  at 
college ;  in  fact  the  tutors  declare  him  to  be  a  lad 
of  astonishing  promise." 

"  Well !  well  I"  said  her  uncle  Bumps,  *•  any- 
thing to  keep  her  single  for  five  years  at  leafit. 
Her  property  is  immense,  and  you  know  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will." 

.  *'  Hush  !"  exclaimed  both  in  one  breath ;  a  door 
leading  into  the  garden  stood  partially  open  and  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  foot-step  had  alarmed  the 
speakers,  who  sat  gazing  at  each  other  in  blank 
despair.  Bumps  was  the  first  to  rise,  and  making 
for  the  door,  peered  out  into  the  darkness  till  his 
eyes  ached  again,  but  seeing  nothing,  he  re-enter- 
ed the  apartment.  He  closed  the  door  after  him, 
and  both  of  the  coUoquists  dropping  their  pre- 
vious undertone,  began  to  converse  in  a  key  pain- 
fully loud  to  any  one  but  a  fit  subject  for  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum.  They  discussed  such  matters 
as  the  •*  Tariff,"  "Joint  Occupation,"  &c.,  until 
a  late  hour,  and  a  casual  listener  would  have  been 
surprised,  considering  the  dryness  of  the  themes, 
at  the  hearty  and  boisterous  laughter  which  the 
subjects  under  discussion  appeared  to  excite. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  go,"  said 
Bumps,  **  to  his  visitor,"  as  he  rose  to  depart. 
"  Here  is  some  old  pale  sherry,"  and  then  lower- 
ing his  voice  very  much  like  an  "  aside"  in  a  play, 
he  asked,  "  Didn't  you  hear  a  foot-step  ?" 

"  How  old  ?"  said  Mr.  Fleming. 

•*  Yes.    Ah  I  ah !  vintage  of ,  of  1804," 

replied  Bumps,  in  a  loud  voice. 


"  It  couldn't  have  been  her,"  said  Mr.  Fleming, 
in  a  whisper.  Bumps  consternation  was  at  that 
pitch,  which  forbade  a  reply,  and  so  they  parted 
for  the  uight. 

The  reader  is  by  this"  time  fully  aware  that 
Fanny  Fleming  was  an  heiress,  but  besides  that 
of  gold,  she  had  that  precious  dower,  a  woman's 
heart  in  her  bosom,  and  the  priceless  inheritance 
of  beauty  that  would  put  to  shame  ail  attempts  at 
description.  An  old  maiden  aunt  had  died  two 
years  previous  and  left  her  the  whole  of  her  large 
wealth,  but  with  such  conditions  as  to  preclude 
all  control  over  it,  until  her  marriage.  As  may 
be  supposed,  the  interest  of  the  estate  was  also 
large,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  her  uncle  and  guar- 
dian, a  nice  doceur  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Their  interest  was  greatly  augmented  by  her  tn- 
tereat,  which  they  could  claim  as  long  as  they 
could  devise  any  possible  way  of  keeping  her 
single.  This  trifling  circumstance  fully  explains 
the  points  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  They  were 
desirous  of  her  placing  her  affections  upon  some 
one  specific  suitor,  and  then  her  father  could  ob« 
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ject,  as  long  as  it  suited  bis  purpose.  But  five 
years  was  a  probation  which  the  spirited  girl  had 
no  idea  of  submitting  to,  especially  to  gratify 
such  base  and  mercenary  feelings. 

Think  of  a  father  practising  such  schemes  with 
his  own  child !  If  they  coveted  her  wealth,  why 
not  take  it .'  Why  make  its  involuntary  possessor 
the  victim  of  their  cupidity  ?  To  Fanny,  their 
designs  were  as  transparent  as  water  from  the 
very  commencement,  and  it  fully  explains  poor 
Bump's  **  misery."  She  kept  him  trotting  about 
the  whole  city  after  her,  from  morning  till  night, 
and  being  beset  by  all  the  '*  illustrious  obscure" 
geniuses  of  the  place,  she  used  them  as  the  means 
of  torturing  her  persecutors.  Pretty  Fanny  Flem- 
ing !  The  possessor  of  that  heart  upon  which 
the  shadow  of  thine  always  rests,  will  soon  dp- 
pear  to  rescue  thee  from  thy  dilemma. 

Harry  Clayton  had  been  before  his  absence 
from  home,  the  person  marked  out  for  this  sordid 
immolation.  He  was  an  own  cousin  to  Fanny ; 
they  had  played  together  when  children,  and  as 
the  strength  of  mind  and  heart  developed  in  him, 
80  did  the  affluent  nature  of  the  girl  instinctively 
catch  glimpses  of  its  workings,  and  learn  to 
cherish  and  look  for  its  support. 

Admiration  for  his  noble  and  lofty  aspirations 
after  a  name  and  fame,  which  she  might  share, 
had  its  effect  upon  her  susceptible  nature,  and  it 
ripened  into  regard.  Harry  had  been  at  college 
three  years,  and  was  now  on  the  eve  of  graduat- 
ing. Before  he  left  home  they  were  secretly  be- 
trothed, but  notwithstanding  their  frequent  meet- 
ings, it  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret.  Fanny 
had  kept  up  the  deception  by  one  of  those  riLses 
which  a  woman  knows  so  well  how  to  practice, 
and  it  had  been  quite  as  well  sustained  by  the 
other  party.  Whenever  either  of  their  names 
were  mentioned  in  each  other's  presence,  they 
manifested  the  most  unfeigned  repugnance.  Bumps 
had  praised  Harry  to  Fanny,  and  vice  versa,  until 
he  was  worn,  as  he  said,  **  to  a  skeleton."  To 
all  of  his  elaborate  compliments,  of  each  to  each, 
nothing  was  returned  but  sneers.  And  also  to  his 
eulogies  on  Harry's  personal  appearance,  "his 
fine  commanding  air,"  as  he  termed  it ;  Fanny 
would  quietly  reply  that  he  *'  would  answer  very 
well  for  a  footman  if  he  was  black ;"  and  so  by 
such  answers,  was  this  worldly,  crafty  gripus, 
cajoled  by  the  clearer  vision  of  one  much  less 
experienced  in  what  the  moral  necessities  of  the 
times,  calls  "  worldly  wisdom"  a  coinage  signi- 
ficant of  the  want  of  heart,  conscience,  feeling  or 
humanity. 

How  often  it  happens  that  very  cunning  per- 
sons deceive  themselves,  rather  than  those  they 
wish  to  deceive.    Candor  is  an  element  more  pre- 


judicial to  their  arts  and  designs,  than  the  most 
subtle  management ;  because  the  former  is  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  Believing  that,  to  have  no 
existence  which  they  really  encounter,  they  drift 
about  like  a  ship  in  an  unknown  sea,  and  sink 
into  the  very  pit  they  have  left  open  to  entrap 
others. 

To  all  of  her  father's  praises  of  Fanny,  Harry 
made  but  one  answer.  **  She's  an  incontinent 
hussey ;"  but  he  knew  very  well  of  her  father's 
preference  for  him,  and  therefore  the  remark  was 
a  safe  one,  inasmuch  as  it  annihilated  the  suspi- 
cion of  mercenary  motives. 

Matters  took  their  usual  course,  until  Harry 
had  graduated  with  the  "  highest  honors,**  and  it" 
was  rumored  that  he  would  immediately  return 
home.  His  reputation  had  gone  before  him,  and 
there  was  a  very  perceptible  flutter  among  the 
little  coterie  of  belles  of  R ,  at  the  intelli- 
gence. Bumps  had  secured  a  whole  army  of  old 
tabbies  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  praise  of  Harry,  and 
an  equal  number  came  to  the  rescue  of  Fanny. 
In  the  meantime  Harry  arrived  in  town. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  summer;  the  soft  air 
waved  the  luxuriant  foliage  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine, and  the  rich  balmy  zephyrs,  fragrant  ^vith 
many  perfumes,  stole  through  the  sighing  willows, 
bending  over  the  clear  stream,  which  had  been  the 
early  try  sting  place  of  our  lovers.  Here  they 
met  for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 

•*  Dear  Fanny,"  murmured  Harry,  as  her  warm 
breath,  swept  his  lips,  **  the  loveliness  that  was 
just  unfolding  when  we  parted,  seems  to  have 
ripened  into  perfection  to  greet  my  return." 

^*  It  has  ripened  then,"  she  tenderly  answered, 
**  in  care  and  solicitude,  but  it  is  all  fully  com- 
pensated for  in  this  blessed  hour." 

Thus,  in  sweet  communion  of  heart,  did  the 
happy  pair  recount  each  trouble  of  the  past,  and 
mark  out  plans  for  the  future,  until  the  **  low, 
large  moon"  warned  them  how  lightly  fly  the 
hours  on  the  wings  of  love.  They  were  just 
preparing  to  depart  when  a  rustling  in  the  foliage 
attracted  their  attention.  Harry  sprang  instantly 
to  the  spot,  but  the  eaves-dropper  escaped  his 
clutch  and  fled.  The  poor  girl  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  distraction  at  the  discovery,  but  be 
soothed  her  with  every  endearing  epithet,  and  be- 
fore they  got  home  Aad  fixed  upon  some  plan  to 
allay  suspicion. 

"  We  must  go  to  Cousin  Ellie's  immediately, 
and  let  her  into  the. secret,"  said  Fanny.  "It 
must  be  given  out  (pkorrow  that  you  and  she 
are  engaged,  and  of  course  you'll  carry  on  the 
deception.  Take  her  to  all  the  public  places  of 
amusement,  &c.    Harry,  for  mercy  sake,  hurry .'" 

It  pained  him  to  the  very  soul  to  see  her  so 
much  agitated,  and  be  accused  himself  for  being 
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the  cause.  *<  But  then  what  right  have  the  sordid 
hucksters  to  cause  me  uohappiness  ?"  he  indig- 
nantly reasoned.  **  They  shall  have  some  trou- 
ble before  it  is  over !" 

The  morning  aftei  these  adventures,  Bumps, 
Fanny  and  the  maiden  aunt  who  resided  in'  the 
family,  were  seated  in  silence  at  the  breakfast 
table.  The  coffee  had  been  handed  round.  Jo- 
seph, the  waiter,  was  standing  in  a  military  and 
dignified  position  behind  aunt  Kitty's  chair.  Fan- 
ny was  silently  sipping  her  coffee,  and  Bumps, 
hitching  about  in  his  seat,  and  finding  fault  with 
everything  before  them ;  the  eggs  were  over-done 
— the  toast  was  cold,  and  a  hundred  little  causes 
of  annoyance  provoked  the  expression  of  his 
perplexities.  He  grew  more  and  more  irritable, 
and  it  found  at  last  a  vent  in  the  following  elo- 
quent outburst. 

"  That  scoundrel,  Clayton ;"  he  looked  directly 
at  Fanny  as  he  said  this,  but  she  met  his  gaze 
unmoved  and  replied : 

••  Why,  you  appear  to  have  changed  your  tone, 
uncle,  since  yesterday,  but  I  am  glad  to  perceive 
that  my  prophecies  of  him  are  about  to  be  veri- 
fied at  last." 

Bumps  was  a  cautious  man,  and  lest  the  story 
he  had  heard  of  Harry  and  his  neice  having  been 
seen  together,  should  prove  untrue,  he  hesitated 
to  push  the  matter  further. 

"  I  hear  it  rumored,"  said  Fanny,  **  that  he  and 
Ellie  are  engaged ;  they  are  constantly  in  each 
other's  society." 

At  this  remark  Bumps  dropped  his  head  into 
his  saucer,  apparently  lost  in  a  reverie  of  delight 
at  the  gorgeous  Chinese  temple  shining  there,  and 
seemed  to  hold  a  private  colloquy  with  the  fat 
Mandarin  walking  on  his  head  in  the  court  yard. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  eggs  seemed  to  be  exactly 
suited  to  his  appetite,  and  the  toast  which  was  so 
cold  before,  seemed  to  be  piping  hot.  PoorBatch- 
elor  Bumps ! 

The  report  that  Claylon  and  Ellie  were  engaged 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Fanny's  father,  who 
entered,  though  secretly,  his  protest  against  the 
match.  He  knew  Clayton's  merit,  and  had  pre- 
determined that  Fanny  should  marry  no  one  else. 
Her  uncle  was  indifferent  as  to  whom  she  married, 
provided  the  old  contract  between  him  and  her 
father  was  adhered  to,  and  so  he  went  to  work  to 
plot  and  counterplot  against  the  threatened  mar- 
riage of  Ellie  and  Harry.  He  circulated  the  most 
scandalous  calumnies  against  each,  always  taking 
care  that  they  should  be  duly  told  to  each  other 
personally.  All  the  rear  guard  of  old  women 
were  pressed  into  the  service  again,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  direct  their  fire  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  its  former  courst.    Thus  the  plot  thickened  and 


the  hour  was  gradually  approaching  that  was  to 
see  united  inseparably  Harry  Clayton  to  Ellie 
Somers. 

In  despair  at  failing  in  all  other  inventions  and 
resources,  they  privily  consented  to  throw  the  two 
parties  together  for  judging  Clayton  by  their  own 
base  standard,  they  readily  supposed  he  would  be 
caught  by  the  tempting .  opportunity.  Whenever 
her  father  and  Clayton  met,  the  former  greeted 
him  with  signs  of  great  cordiality,  and  they  inva- 
riably parted  with  the  most  pressing  invitations 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Flemings  to  drop  in  familiarly 
at  any  time.  Balls  and  re-unions  were  gotten  up 
on  purpose  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  two  to 
meet,  but  all  to  no  effect ;  they  seemed  to  have  an 
aversion  to  each  other  that  no  one  could  penetrate 
or  solve. 

Things  were  approaching  a  crisis  which  deman- 
ded an  interference  and  Fanny's  father  had  deter- 
mined to  brooch  the  subject  to  her ;  he  informed 
her  of  his  wishes,  adding  of  course  that  he  did 
not  yet  think  her  old  enough  to  marry,  but  as  her 
parent,  and  guardian  of  her  future  happiness,  he 
conceived  it  a  duty  to  mark  out  a  course  by  which 
it  might  be  secured.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  adverted  to  Clayton's  great  promise  and  his 
spotless  character.  Fanny  told  him  she  should  of 
all  things  wish  his  inclinations  consulteJ,  and 
asked  a  short  time  to  consider  upon  so  important 
a  movement.  Her  father  also  informed  her  that 
the  friends  of  her  cousin  EUie  would  never  con- 
sent to  her  union  with  Clayton,  even  if  there  ex- 
isted any  g;ood  grounds  for  such  a  supposition, 
and  that  he  believed  it  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

Autumn  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  with  it 
the  season  for  a  short  sojourn  at  some  of  the  wa- 
tering places.  The  marriage  mongers  grew  busy, 
and  finally  it  was  arranged  that  a  party  in  which 
Clayton  was  pressed  to  join,  was  about  to  take  a 
tour  to  Niagara.  Fanny  was  to  go  of  course, 
and  oh,  what  bliss  was  painted  on  her  bland  pure 
face,  as  they  embarked  on  their  pilgrimage.  They 
wandered  up  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  a  new  life  seemed  revealed  in 
the  vastness  and  solitude  of  these  impressive  pre- 
cincts. In  the  companionship  of  so  fair  and  in- 
tellectual a  creature,  Clayton  learned  to  appreciate 
the  present,  and  to  consider  with  regret  the  future, 
now  close  at  hand — when  he  was  to  relinquish 
her  to  the  tyrannic  uncertainty  of  a  calous  and 
sordid  persecution.  Fanny  read  his  thoughts  and 
longed  to  have  him  speak.  The  magic  inflaence 
by  which  the  wishes  of  two  devoted  hearts  were 
made  known,  soon  gave  their  lips  utterance  and 
they  were  decided  as  to  their  future  course. 

The  following  day  the  party  now  about  to  re- 
turn, were  startled  by  the  announcement  that 
Fanny  and  Clayton  would  continue  their  tow  to 
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the  CanadaH,  and  leave  the  other  parly  to  return 
without  their  atlendance.  Thty  accordingly  de- 
ported alone,  and  quite  regardleas  of  any  itm- 
biance  of  impradence  which  their  actiom  might 
give  rise  to.  Many  were  the  conjectnrea  and 
annnisee  of  their  frienda,  but  they  were  doomed 
to  carry  back  to  B.  Bump*,  Eaq.,  ihe  intelligence, 
bnt  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  waa  coDunnnica- 
ted.  Her  father  conBidered  it  some  freak  of  Clay- 
ton'a,  and  waa  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at 
this  sign  of  what  he  considered  a  growing  attach- 
ment.   About  a  week  after  the  arriral  of  Ihe  party 

at  B ,  the  following  brief  epistle  waa  receivHl 

which  explained  the  mystery. 

Yon  know  1  always  disliked  parade  and  being 
fully  aware  of  your  favorable  opinion  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  not  wishing  to  give  you  any  reason 
to  complain  of  my  disobedience,  I  accepted  his 
proposal  to  extend  our  lour  to  Canada,  where  we 
have  been  united  to  part,  I  truat,  no  more  on 
earth.  This  you  may  consider  rather  a  precipi- 
tate step,  bnt  after  out  conversation,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  follow  strictly  ihe  desires  of  a  pa- 
rent, who  is  so  much  more  capable  of  acting  for 
the  welfare  of  his  child,  than  bis  obedient  and 
aflectionate  Fahht  Clayton. 

It  would  have  been  a  feast  for  any  lover  of  the 
ludicrous  to  have  watched  the  face  of  Bumps, 
during  the  reading  of  this  letter.  The  man  whom 
be  had  been  praising  for  a  lengthened  period  waa 
now  loo  great  a  villain  to  be  human  even.  He 
declared  that  neither  she,  nor  hei  hunband,  should 
ever  eoler  his  doors  again,  and  so  he  lives  alone  in 
miserly  neglect,  occupying  his  time  in  studying 
perhaps,  "  Aow  to  marry  an  htiraa," 


Km  ftom  the  weary  caie, 
Resl  from  Ibe  worldly  din — 

Away  from  the  sleepy  lair 
Thai  death  baa  placed  thee  in. 

Why  ibould  wo  ieai  to  die. 

When  the  world  haa  lost  its  bioom  ? 
Wtien  autumn  Mandtth  by 

To  wed  hci  icy  groom  ! 

Tlie  bbut  ia  wild  o'er  the  healh. 
And  unrobes  the  shivering  nee — 

It  ia  cbeerlesB  bU  bennaih 
The  heaven's  dark  canopy  I 

Then  why  should  we  fear  to  die. 

When  hope,  end  lore's  lait  gleam. 
Pass  on  (he  dimming  eye. 

Like  Ihe  lading  of  a  dream  I 


THE  CUBSE  OF  QUETZAIX:OATL  ON  THE 
SONS  OF  ANAHUAC* 


From  the  "  Liar  of  the  Azncs." 

HE  midnight -heaven  wascalu 
and  not  a .  cloud  defaced  its 
rholy  depths,  and  the  siaii 
\  beamed  with  unwonted  light, 
•^  as  though  they  were  kiodled 
I  by  the  hand  of  Deity  to  illn- 
minate  the  lovelineM  of  night; 
K  and  there  was  not  a  sound  in 
*)break  (he  biIII  worship  ef  ibc 


e  the  a 


thai  w 


I    dered  from  the  wave  to  balt( 

I    the    drooping  flowers  in   ila 

coolness,    murmui    tbem   to 

sleep,  and  garner  in  its  bowm 

those  treasured  sheets,  itwu 

to  oBer  as  the  incense  of  earth  upon  the  sunnj'  aliar 

of  morning.    Tt  was  a  night  in  whose  holy  still- 

neas  the  worshipper  might  dream  of  the  prestnu 

of  bis  god  and  the  beauties  of  his  paradise  \  a!.t, 

in  which  the  weary  heart  might  turn  froin  earth 

to  heaven,  and  weep  for  Ihe  hour  when  the  chain 

of  life  should  be  broken,  and  the  liberaled  spin' 

should  waoder  in  its  kindred  sphere  of  pnril}'and 

glory,  through  the  starry  depths  of  its  longed-fiK 

Through  the  wide  domain  of  Anahuat  IhtK 
vras  not  a  spirit  on  which  (ell  the  loteliness  ol 
the  night  with  a  more  kindred  and  awakeniDg 
power  than  that  of  Nezoalco;  not  one,  iihoie 
devotion  was  raised  with  a  more  heaveDwd 
wing,  or  whose  admiration  of  the  mythology  of 
night,  the  moon  and  stars;  was  more  quietened 
into  a  sense  of  love  and  gratiiude  to  the  denting 
God.  He  could  not  sleep ;  but  continued  to  pif 
on  that  glorious  map  night  spreads  for  the  <J'p 
which  closes  on  the  glare  and  lumult  of  day.  onlj 
to  open  on  visions  of  happier  worlds;  "lio* 
light  partakes  the  soft  dimness  of  Ibe  stars,  and 
whose  repose  ia  kindred  with  the  peace  of  heaven! 
With  such  feelings  did  Nezualco  gaie  on  theslil- 
ness  of  that  deep  blue,  the  myriad  orbs,  whcis* 
twinklings  made  them  seem  like  sleepless  uralcIiN 
by  the  altar  of  night,  and  the  calm  tayof  li«^ 
moon,  which,  after  the  blinding  ardors  of  the  dav, 
seems  to  invite  the  eye  and  heart  to  turn  and  i» 
themselves  on  heaven. 

•  "He  (Montezuma)  held  it  for  certain  frm  i^ 
lips  of  bis  prophets  and  diviners,  that  his  sella  ">'  \ 
wealth  and  prosperity  had  to  parish  within  a  k*  , 
yearn,  at  the  hands  of  certain  people,  who  *'eie '"' ""  | 
rive  within  his  own  day  ;  and  he  occordin^r  li"^  " 

a  oonalant  state    of  fear  and  sodoesi." ^P"" 

mit,  ft.  i 
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As  the  cool  air  fanned  his  brow,  almost  mak- 
ing  *'the  senses  ache**  with  the  rich  freight  it 
bore  from  the  painted  leaves  of  the  Valley ;  and, 
as  h'S  upturned  eye  watched  the  gathering  beau- 
ties of  midnight,  which  sank  like  voices  to  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart,  Nezualco  felt  that  the 
rapturous  devotion  kindled  by  the  scene  was  but 
a  type  of  the  happiness  and  honor,  which  were 
appointed  to  brighten  his  career  in  earth.  That 
day  had  witnessed  his  betrothal  to  as  lovely  a 
madd  as  pressed  with  her  light  foot  the  odors  of 
the  Valley,  or  braided  her  raven  locks  in  the  mir- 
ror  of  its  waters ;  and  the  morrow  was  to  enrol 
him  among  the  order  of  priests,  and  behold  him 
kneel  in  ministry  at  the  altar !  From  his  tender 
years  he  had  lived  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  course  of  his  education  had  pass- 
ed through  ev«ry  grade  essential  for  admission 
iato  the  priesthood.  The  services  of  the  Temple 
had  been  his  duty  and  delight;  and,  amid  the 
crowd  of  novices,  candidates  for  the  sacerdotal 
order,  none  were  more  exemplary  in  conduct, 
more  sincere  in  devotion,  or  regular  in  the  func- 
tions and  offices  assigned  to  the  attention  of  youth. 
He  had  kindled  the  sacred  fires  and  watched  the 
flame  with  a  nervous  and  sleepless  eye ;  and  many 
a  time  had  the  blooming  garland  been  placed  on 
the  image  of  the  god  with  prayers  from  his  young 
spirit  as  pure  and  fresh  as  those  flowers,  which 
had  never  tasted  but  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
never  drawn  nurture  save  from  the  holy  fountain 
of  its  light.  He  had  passed,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  through  the  more  complicated  branches  and 
difficult  studies  of  the  higher  school,  or  Calmecae, 
and,  now,  but  awaited  initiation  into  that  holy 
order,  of  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  had 
been  so  faithful  and  devoted  a  servant. 

The  loveliness  of  the  riight,  which  poured  on 
hie  spirit,  as  from  an  exhaustless  fountain,  dreams 
of  inspiration  and  holy  impulses  and  thoughts  of 
the  absent  Tolteca  which,  ever  and  anon,  like 
momentary  glimpses  of  the  moon,  visited  his 
heart,  gladdening  and  lighting  its  loneliness ;  all 
overpowered  the  eyes  of  the  young  novice,  like  a 
vision  from  heaven ;  he  felt  no  more  the  perfumed 
breath  of  night,  drank  in  no  longer,  with  the 
thireiting  eyes  of  the  worshipper,  the  spirit-glories 
of  its  heaven;  the  meteor  shot  unheeded,  and  the 
star  paled  and  twinkled  on  its  holy  watch,  for 
sleep  had  pressed  the  lids  of  Nezualco,  and  its 
dreams  mirrored  the  beauties  of  the  heaven  on 
which  his  eyes  had  closed. 

He  had  not  slept  long  when  he  felt  the  world 
of  his  dreams  irradiated  by  that  soft,  amber  light, 
which  baptizes  the  dawn  and  haloes  the  set  of 
sun.  The  air,  around,  seemed  to  have  concentra- 
ted within  its  bosom  aU  the  fragrance  of  the 
scented  year,  from  the  first  blush  of  spring  to  the 


last  leaf  of  autumn,  from  the  flower  that  first 
opens  its  crimson  censer  to  the  sun,  to  that  whose 
closing  leaves  mingle  in  their  bosom  the  last  light 
of  his  departure  with  the  tears  of  evening ;  while 
the  ceaseless  warbling  of  birds,  like  the  melody 
of  a  thousand  woods,  turned  the  air  to  song,  and 
the  vision  of  the  dreamer  to  the  harmonies  of  an- 
gels and  the  fadeless  glories  of  their  paradise. 
Such  a  scene  and  such  sounds  were  heralds  meet 
for  the  manifestation  of  a  god  in  the  dream  of  his 
creature.  In  the  midst  of  this  luminous  atmos- 
phere, the  eyes  of  the  sleeper  rested  on  the  image 
of  Quetzalcoatl,  God  of  the  air ;  from  whose  be- 
neficent hand  the  earth  was  supposed  to  teem  with 
her  plenty,  and  gladden  the  husbandman  with  her 
verdure  and  her  bloom.  The  countenance  of  the 
deity  wore  that  celestial  smile  and  repose,  charac- 
teristic of  his  office  and  mission  among  men.  His 
complexion  was  fair ;  his  hair  long  and  dark,  and 
his  beard  flowing.  His  form  was  tall ;  but  the 
dreamy  eye  of  Nazualco  could  not  grasp  its  pro- 
portions, melted  and  blent  as  they  were  in  the 
golden  mist  which  canopied  and  encircled  the  god. 
He  seemed  to  stand  on  a  rich  carpet  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  whose  green  and  crimson  hues  flung  their 
rainbow-tribute  on  the  bright  amber,  and  stole 
among,  and  rested  on,  their  beams,  like  mist  at 
sunset. 

The  melody  of  birds  ceased  ;  yet,  sweetly  as  it 
had  pervaded  the  sense  of  the  sleeper,  when  it 
ceased  it  was  but  the  exchange  of  the  music  of 
earth  for  the  harmonies  of  heaven.  Nezualco 
beheld  the  smile  of  the  god  fall  light  on  his  sleep ; 
his  lips  parted,  and  thence  proceeded  a  voice, 
whose  sweetness  seemed  to  harmonize  in  itself 
the  varied  melody  nature  pours  from  stream,  leaf 
and  bird.  The  voice  of  the  god  operated  like  a 
charm  on  the  senses  of  the  sleeper ;  the  stupor  of 
sleep  passed  from  his  eyes,  and  before  them  float- 
ed a  veil  of  golden  mist,  reflecting  brighter  glories 
on  the  person  of  the  deity. 

**  Son !  Faithfullest  of  those  who  have  knelt 
at  my  altars !"  said  the  deity  to  Nezualco ;  **  I 
have  heard  thy  prayers,  I  have  watched  the  un- 
dying flame  of  my  sanctuary  kindled  by  thy  hands, 
and  inhaled  the  odors  scattered  by  thee  at  the  foot 
of  my  image !  Son !  thy  service  is  accepted ;  and 
to-morrow  shalt  thou  minister  where  hitherto  thou 
hast  served!'* 

**  And  what  hath  been  the  faith  or  the  service, 
which  should  merit  the  honor  of  a  descended  god, 
or  receive  the  reward  of  his  speech  and  will  to  an 
humble  creature  as  Nezualco  ?**  murmured  the 
sleeper. 

**  Thine  is  a  faith  which  dies  not,  save  by  the 
blow  which  prostrates  the  image  and  lays  the 
Temple  with  the  dust,*'  continued  the  deity; 
"  and  thine  the  service  which  grudges  not  the  hu- 
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miliation  of  the  heart  and  bended  knee  even  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  to  thy  god  and  a  mocker  of 
thy  faith  !    For  this  I  would  reward  thee !" 

Quetzalcoatl  paused,  but  the  absence  of  speech 
was  supplied  by  a  smile,  hovering  on  the  lips  of 
the  benevolent  god,  as  gladly  as  beams  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  to  the  darkened  eye  of  the  be- 
nighted wanderer.  The  sleeper  felt  he  had  but 
exchanged  his  sphere  of  music  for  that  of  light ; 
and  both  so  heavenly,  that,  while  he  knew  the 
one  was  the  language  of  angels  and  the  other  a 
type  of  that  unsetting  sun  which  makes  the  day 
of  immortality,  he  knew  not  which  to  worship 
more,  the  voice  or  the  smile  of  the  deity. 

*' Speak  again,  great  god!"  cried  the  sleeper, 
tossing  feverishly  on  his  palm-leaf  bed ;  "  Let  not 
mortal  profane  thine  ear  with  his  voice. — Speak 
again  !  I  dare  not  hear  myself !" 

•*  To-morrow  shall  hail  thee  priest  of  Quetzal- 
coatl,  and  to-morrow  present  thee  with  a  boon, 
richer  than  the  hand  of  man  could  bestow,  and 
more  lovely  than  earth  enrols  among  her  beauties 
and  treasures !" 

The  novice  felt,  as  before,  the  excitement  of 
every  faculty  of  speech  and  action,  which  so  fre- 
quently haunts  the  sleeper,  accompanied  with 
utter  inability  either  to  move  or  speak.  With  a 
violent  paroxysm  he  started  from  his  couch  ;  and, 
as  the  blinding  sphere  of  the  god  dazzled  and  in- 
toxicated his  eyes,  he  sank  back,  murmuring; — 
'•Great  god!    What  boon?    What  boon  r 

"  A  bride  from  the  hand  of  deity ;  whose  love 
is  purer  as  it  is  deeper  than  that  of  mortal  !**  an- 
swered Quetzalcoatl. 

A  shadow  darkened  the  brow  of  Nezualco,  and 
sadness  fell  on  his  heart,  as  he  heard  the  words 
of  the  god,  and  his  thoughts  wandered  to  Tolteca, 
whose  faith  had  been,  that  day,  pledged  to  him. 
He  felt  unable  to  speak ;  his  lips  quivered  with 
their  strong  burthen  of  passion  and  sorrow,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears ;  heart  and  sense  wandered 
from  the  divine  sphere,  whose  light  irradiated  bis 
dreams,  to  the  presence  of  Tolteca,  whose  image, 
for  the  moment,  supplanted  that  of  the  god. 

"  Hath  sleep,  while  it  locks  thy  senses,  bound 
thy  tongue  also  !*'  said  the  god,  a  momentary  flush 
lighting  his  fair  visage. 

<*  God  of  Anahuac !  I  hear  thee.  Tis  the  part 
of  mortal  to  pray,  but  not  hold  commune  with  his 
god !"  returned  the  novice ;  as  he  tried  to  banish 
the  image  of  the  absent  from  his  heart.  He  strove 
to  fix  his  eyes  once  again,  upon  the  god ;  but  was 
compelled  to  close  them  upon  his  presence,  whose 
lustre  became  intolerable. 

••When,  on  the  morrow,  evening  closes  the 
flower,  moistens  the  leaf,  and  her  dewy  mantle 
dims  the  silver  waves  of  the  Valley  ;**  resumed 
Quetzalcoatl;  "do  thou  repair  thither!     Thou 


shalt  behold  the  form  of  thy  bride,  and  the  will 
of  the  deity  shall  be  manifested  to  thee  I  Fail 
not !  Thou  hast  been  faithful  and  I  would  re- 
ward thee  1  Remember !  When  the  gold  of  san- 
set  rests  on  the  mountain-top,  and  the  Valley 
slumbers  beneath  the  russet  shades  of  eve ; — that 
be  the  hour!  Remember!  Mortal!  The  mist 
hath  passed  from  thine  eyes  V* 

On  the  moment,  as  when  the  dense  thunder- 
cloud obscures  the  sun,  and  its  shadows  darken 
the  flowers,  whose  hues  seemed  the  childreiv  of  its 
light,  the  halo  which  surrounded  the  god  wa» 
transformed  to  a  thick  and  palpable  gloom.  Ne- 
zualco started  from  hiJi  couch ;  looked  round  him 
with  that  fear  and  incredulity  whieh  hanasn  the 
first  movements  of  the  waking  dreamer ;  endeav> 
ored  to  trace  the  image  of  the  god  in  the  in>peBe<- 
tiable  gloom  which  baffled  his  vision ;  and  recaH 
the  fatal  promise  of  Quetzalcoatl,.  whose  voice 
still  lingered  in  his  ears,  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters.  The  image  had  fled ;  would  that  the  voice 
and  the  curse  it  had  uttered  in  the  form  of  a  bless- 
ing were  a»  transient  and  as  dreamy !  But  no ! 
The  image  and  the  light  seemed  a  vision ; — All, 
intangible  and  incredible,  save  the  words  which 
wrested  his  heart  from,  and  made  it  false  to  Tol- 
teca! 

Gradually  the  impervious  darkness  pasaed 
away;  the  stupor  of  the  dream  surrendered  the 
sense  of  Nezualco  to  theii  clearness  and  activity ; 
the  perfumed  air  stole  from  its  bed  of  flowers  to 
refresh  the  frightened  and  jaded  dreamer ;  and  the 
deep  blue  of  the  heavens  spread  out  its  world  of 
diamond  isles  to  woo  the  heart  of  the  novice  with 
the  beauty  of  its  holiness.  But  the  stars  had  no 
longer  light  for  his  eye,  nor  the  repose  of  the 
midnight-sky,  peace  for  his  heart !  For  the  one 
was  turned  to  earth,  where  stood  the  image  ef 
Tolteca  by  his  side,  and  the  other  swelled  with 
the  pas5ion  of  the  mortal,  invincible,  alike,  by 
the  joys  of  heaven  or  the  promises  of  a  god ! 

So  passed  that  weary  and  lingering  night ;  every 
hour,  as  it  "dragged  its  slow  length  along,'* 
darkening  the  doom  of  himself  and  Tolteca,  as 
memory  dwelt  on,  or  fancy  assigned  a  more  vin- 
dictive spirit  to,  the  promise  of  Quetzalcoatl.  He 
continued  to  gaze  on  the  stars ;  and  draw,  from 
their  holy  fountain,  that  inspiration  of  hope  and 
happiness,  with  which  the  solemnity  of  night 
visits  the  pilgrim-soul,  that  raises  its  thoughts 
from  the  decaying  joys  and  corrupt  desires  of 
earth  to  dedicate  them  in  faith  and  holiness  to 
heaven !  Star  after  star  paled  before  the  dim 
sceptre  of  morning;  star  after  star  was  extin- 
guished before  its  advancing  light ;  and  yet,  Ne- 
zualco deemed  it  some  pageant,  a  revelation  of  the 
glories  of  heaven  to  the  vision  of  the  sainted 
dreamer;  so  unconscious  was  he  that  his  eyes 
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were  turned  to  heaven,  while  his  heart  and  affec- 
tions were  still  rooted  to  the  earth ! 

Morning,  at  length,  broke ;  and,  with  its  light, 
seemed  to  purge  away  the  mist  from  his  eye  and 
that  incredulity  from  his  mind,  to  which  his  pas- 
sion for  Tolteca  could  inspire.  Yet,  was  it  but 
the  struggle  between  deity  and  man !  It  was  no 
dream.  He  had  spoken  face  to  face  with  the  god, 
and  received  a  promise  of  a  bride  at  his  hand ! 
Every  advancing  hour  lent  truth  to  the  vision  and 
stability  to  his  fears ;  and,  as  the  words  of  the 
deity,  still,  echoed  in  his  ear,  every  moment  im- 
parted to  them  a  more  vivid  reality  and  deadlier 
ineaning!  Tolteca  and  himself  were  doomed! 
Their  hearts  wese  rent  asunder  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  had  been  made  one;  their  faith  had 
been  pronounced  falsehood  by  the  infallible  lips 
of  a  god,  and  the  garland,  they  had  woven  for  the 
brow  of  their  idol,  was  torn  and  scattered  by  the 

relentless  hand  of  deity  i 

• '  •  •  •  •  • 

Sunset  was  flinging  the  golden  mantle  of  its 
sinking  god  on  mountain,  wave  and  tree;  the 
flowers  of  the  valley  were  drooping  on  their  stems 
and  closing  their  perfumed  cups  from  the  rifling 
breath  of  evening ;  the  song  of  birds  was  dying, 
as  each  sought  his  nest  in  the  clustering  {pliage 
or  scented  bower ;  and  the  wave,  whose  slumber, 
in  the  burning  ardors  of  the  day,  had  been  bro- 
ken only  by  the  skimming  dip  of  their  wings, 
sent  forth  its  tiny  ripples,  as  the  evening  breeze 
floated  on  its  bosom. 

In  as  lovely  a  bower  as  graced  that  Elysian 
Valley,  or  flung  its  painted  image  of  climbing 
foliage  and  blushing  flowers  on  the  waters  at  its 
feet,  met  the  lovers!  Lovers,  still,  in  heart; 
though  silence  bound  the  lip  and  the  pallor  of 
despair  rested  on  the  cheek  and  brow !  Tolteca 
was  clasped  to  liis  bosom ;  her  long,  black  hair 
rested,  like  a  pall,  on  his  shoulders ;  and  the  soft 
voice  of  woman,  which  hath  the  charm  of  music 
for  the  breaking  heart  or  the  hour  of  despair,  stole 
to  the  ear  of  Nezualco,  like  the  holy  accents  of 
an  angel,  as  he  weeps  over  the  sin  of  man ! 

"  This  day  I  become  a  priest ;  and  this  day  am 
I  rebel  to  my  god !"  cried  Nezualco,  starting  from 
the  soft  embrace  of  the  lovely  Indian. 

•*  Rebel  to  thy  god !"  iterated  Tolteca,  clasping 
her  trembling  hands  in  terror ;  **  How,  then,  canst 
thou  be  true  to  me?"  and,  as  her  bright  eyes 
caught  the  despairing  expression  of  the  young 
priest,  they  were  filled  with  tears. 
Not  rebel  in  heart  nor  faith,  but 


t»> 


**  What !"  interrupted  the  maiden,  wild,  as  she 
struggled  between  fear  and  passion ;  "  Forswear 
thy  vow  and  leave  my  heart  as  lonely  as  when 
you  found  it  1  Take  from  it  the  words  of  pas- 
sion thoa  hast  breathed,  which  have  sunk  to  its 


core,  nourishing  its  hopes  and  creating  its  dreams 
of  happiness ; — leave  the  poor  Indian  a  wanderer 
in  the  valley,  no  heart  to  bleed  for  that  thou  hast 
broken,  and  no  ear  to  listen  to,  or  pity  the  story 
of,  its  misery,  save  the  echo  of  the  mountain  or 
the  wing  of  the  passing  wind,  which,  may,  per- 
chance, waft  it  to  heaven,  and  awaken  the  com- 
passion of  spirits  for  her,  to  whom  men  were  cold 
and  senseless ; — say  love  is  without  hope,  and 
passion  a  delusion; — abandon  Tolteca,  and  let 
her  die  if  thou  be  false ; — but,  oh !  forsake  not 
thy  god !" 

Nezualco  heard  with  violent  emotion  the  sup- 
plications of  the  maiden,  and  trembled  at  the  re- 
buke of  falsehood  and  desertion. 

« I  am  true  to  thee,  Tolteca !  and  oh  !  be  Quet- 
zal cos^tl  my  witness,  if  I  have  ever  been  traitor 
to  his  faith  or  rebel  to  his  altar !"  returned  the 
young  priest ;  *'  and,  yet,  there  is  that  upon  my 

heart  and  brain,  which  tells  me — this  night  we 
must  part  !** 

*<  Have  I  been  faithless  to  thee  r"  said  the  poor 
Indian. 

The  humiliating  and  forsaken  tone,  in  which 
the  question  was  asked,  charmed  away  the  excit- 
ed and  angry  spirit  of  Nezualco.  He  turned  to 
his  betrothed ;  she  was  in  tears  I  Her  head  was 
bent  on  her  bosom ;  and  her  hair,  which,  like 
some  envious  veil  concealed  the  beauty  it  could 
not  deform,  hung  over  her  face,  dripping  with 
every  tear  that  fell. 

•*No!  Tolteca!"  returned  Nezualco,  parting 
her  silken  hair  and  drawing  her  tenderly  to  his 
bosom;  "no !  Thou  hast  been  faithful,  as  ever 
worshipper  to  his  god  or  the  stars  to  night ;  and  it 
is  tby  faith,  which  makes  me  spare  thee  from  a 
doom,  dark  as  ever  cursed  the  path  of  man,  or 
blotted  out  the  hopes  of  youth  and  passion  from 
the  heart !  I  would  rather  see  thee  the  bride  of  ano- 
ther than  dying  at  my  feet.  It  is  thy  faith  which 
warns  me  to  avert  a  curse  and  tells  me — this  night 
we  must  part/** 

**  Thou  shalt  take  my  life  first  V*  exclaimed  the 
Indian,  her  tone  and  manner  almost  frenzied,  as 
she  clung  to  her  lover  with  the  desperate  strength 
of  expiring  passion ;  "  thou  shalt  see  Tolteca  at 
thy  feet  dying,  and  struggling  in  the  last  pains  of 
death ;  anguish  shall  pale  my  lip  and  dim  mine 
eye,  yet  shall  neither  rebuke  thee,  but  my  dying 
word  shall  bless  Nezualco,  even  though  he  break 
his  vow  and  forsake  the  love  of  the  poor  Indian. 
Oh !  thou  shalt  not  leave  me.  From  thee  I  first 
learned  to  turn  from  nature,  her  mountain,  stream 
and  flowers,  and  find  in  my  heart  that  happiness 
and  those  bright  dreams  which  made  it  a  sanctuary, 
when  first  thou  spakest  to  me  of  love !  Can  I 
forget  that,  from  thee,  I  learned  to  love,  and  it 
was  the  music  of  thy  lips  which  woke,  from  their 
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The  answer  of  Neznalco,  given  with  a  frantic 
energy  of  voice  and  manner,  shot  Hire  an  ice-bolt 
to  the  heart  of  the  maiden.  She  felt  it  almost 
hopeless  to  cherish  these  illusions  of  hope  and 
passion  which  the  breath  of  a  god  could  obliter- 
ate from  the  heart,  as  easily  as  passes  the  image 
away  from  the  mirror;  or  dare  to  confide  in  the 
strength  of  an  earthly  tie,  or  the  fervor  of  earthly 
love,  when  the  Fiat  of  deity  had  gone  oat  against 
both  !  She  still  remained  silent  and  bending  at 
the  feet  of  her  betrothed  ;  her  breast  heaving  witiS 
the  wild  terror  of  emotions  it  had  never  been  the 
lot  of  the  poor  Indian  to  feel  before,  and  her 
hands  qnivering  in  their  convulsive  clasp;  witk 
the  intensity  of  prayer  she  dared  not  utter,  and  the 
first  struggle  of  bitter  agony  she  had  ever  known 
in  her  happy  and  sunshine-life. 

"Stand  and  hear!**  said  Nezualco,  tenderly 
raising  the  kneeling  suppliant ;  ^  Rise  and  hear ! 
For  the  hour  of  Farewell  should  not  be  as  though 
we  implored  the  mercy  or  deprecated  the  wrath  of 
heaven ;  but  its  flying  moments  should  be  hal- 
lowed by  the  utterance  of  the  buried  secret,  the 
faith  that  blooms  in  its  strength  even  while  the 
heart  is  a  ruin,  the  passion  whose  ray  darkness 
and  misery  cannot  extinguish,  and  the  tear  that 
consecrates  the  bier  of  Love,  while  it  attests  the 
last  struggle  of  the  wrung  and  expiring  heart ! 
Tolteca !  this  be  our  Farewell,  for  this  is  the  hour 
doomed  to  hear  it.  Nay,  shudder  not !  A  god 
and  perdition  !    Woo  the  lightning,  in  its  blasting  I  hath  appeared  to  me  in  the  depth  of  night,  and 


trance,  feelings,  which  make  the  heart  a  paradise, 
and  existence  a  world  without  a  shadow  ?" 

*'  And  would'st  thou  have  me  darken  the  bright 
sphere  I  have  created  for  thee,  and  blight  every 
flower  I  have  strewp  in  thy  path  ?  Oh  Tolteca ! 
thou  knowest  not  the  guilt  of  our  passion,  the 
doom  that  awaits  it,  and  the  struggles — vain — 
vain — I  have  made  to  conquer  it !" 

"  Can  there  be  guilt  in  a  passion  like  ours  ?" 
said  the  maid,  her  eyes  resting  mildly  on  her 
lover  for  the  answer,  yet  herself  trembling  to  hear 
it 

"  Guilt  or  not  in  the  eyes  of  man,  it  is  branded 
with  guilt  by  the  lips  of  heaven !"  answered  Ne- 
zaalco. 

"  Oh  !  may  the  gods  have  mercy  on  us !"  cried 
the  Indian,  sinking  at  his  feet. 

'<  Tolteca !"  exclaimed  the  young  priest,  look- 
ing on  the  maiden,  as  she  knelt  and  wept  at  his 
feet,  with  a  compassion,  whose  very  lepose  par- 
took the  fixedness  of  despair ;  '*  kneel  not  to  me 

but  heaven !  Maiden !  shun  me — loathe  me ! 
for  there  is  a  curse  on  our  vow,  and  the  passion, 
we  have  madly  nurtured,  must  be  quenched  in 
tears — perhaps — ^in  blood  1  Would'st  thou  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  and  reach  heaven  with  thy  prayer, 
thou  must  fly  me — fly  me — as  once  thou  soughtest 
me,  in  happier  hours,  when  love  lit  thine  eye  and 
the  sacred  accents  of  his  worship  blessed  thy  lips ! 
Should'st  thou  wed  me,  thou  art  bound  to  ruin 


descent  from  heaven,  and  tell  it  to  scathe  and 
shrivel  thy  bosom,  whose  bareness  defies  its 
power !  or  tell  the  tempest  to  pour  on ;  or  wed  the 
fathomless  depths  of  the  -wave,  and  let  nature 
weave  thy  winding-sheet  of  her  foam,  and  her 
lips  murmur,  from  the  cold  and  dashing  water,  the 
knell  of  the  loveliest  of  her  daughters !  Brave 
heaven,  but  wed  not  me !  For  that  hour  will 
prove  our  doom,  and  that  tie,  a  chain  to  burn  and 
destroy  !•• 

"  Have  we  not  sworn  to  live,  perchance  to  die, 
together  ?  And  oh !  if  our  last  moment  be  the 
same,  what  recks  lost  Tolteca  whether  her  last 
groan  be  wrung  from  her  by  the  scorch  of  the 
lightning  or  stifled  by  the  roll  of  the  wave  ?** 
cried  the  Indian.,  still  kneeling ;  her  hands  clasped 
beseechingly  in  those  of  Nezuaico,  and  her  up- 
turned  eyes  beaming  with  the  fervor  of  her  faith  ; 
**  thou  hast  sworn  to  be  mine  through  life ;  I  will 
be  thine  in  death ;  what  hand  dares  rend  asunder 
the  vow,  which  gives  the  light  of  joy  to  the  one 
and  an  undying  hope  to  the  other  ?" 

"  The  command  of  a  god !"  returned  Nezuaico ; 
raising  both  his  hands  to  heaven ;  while  the  ter- 
rible sublimity  of  his  attitude  realized  the  denun- 
ciations of  a  descended  deity  upon  a  rebellions 
mortal,  kneeling  and  weeping  at  his  feet 


appointed  me  a  bride  from  his  own  hand  !  Great 
god  !  Mercy — Mercy !  What  have  I  done  ?"* 
cried  the  distracted  Nezuaico ;  **  She  faints — She's 
cold— She's— dead  !" 

.  And  he  knelt ; — parting  her  hair  from  her  dewy 
brow,  kissing  her  colorless  cheek,  and  madly 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  doomed  and  faithful 
Indian. 

•        .    •  •  •  • 

Nezuaico  bore  the  fainting  Tolteca  ham  the 
bower ;  for  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering 
on  the  mountain. top,  and  flinging  their  pall  upon 
the  buried  loveliness  of  day.  It  was  with  a  sad 
eye  and  weary  heart  that  Nezuaico  saw  the  fad- 
ing light  of  the  sinking  orb,  for  it  recalled  the 
words  of  Quetzalcoatl  that  that  was  the  hour  in 
which  he  was  to  receive  the  promised  boon  from 
the  hands  of  deity.  He  could  have  lingered  over 
those  fond  and  faithful  features  of  the  Indian, — 
types  of  a  constancy  and  passion  enduring  even 
till  the  pulses  ebbed  and  the  eye  dimmed  in  death ; 
he  could  have  gazed  on  the  returning  light  of  the 
unclosing  eye,  and  deemed  it,  once  again,  the  only 
sun  which  gladdened  the  world  of  his  heart ;  he 
could  have  hung  upon  the  first  faint  murmur  that 
parted  the  lips  of  the  reviving  Indian,  for  it  was 
that  of  faith  and  devotion  to  her  lover ;  he  could 
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haye  held  her  cold  and  trembliAg  hand  in  hia  own; 
aye,  and  wished  that  it  was  colder,  that  the  mist 
of  death  was  on  the  eye  and  its  dew  upon  the 
brow ; — ^that  the  last  hoar  was  come  ;  and  come 
/or  hoth  7  But  he  tore  himself  from  the  side  of 
the  poor  Indian,  who  called  down  a  blessing  from 
her  gods  on  Nezualco»  as  she  heard  the  last  echo 
of  his  footsteps. 

The  young  priest  directed  his  steps  to  the  Yal 
ley,  as  the  god  had  commanded :  yet  would  he 
move  as  one  acting  from  involuntary  impulse ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  to  the  ground — ^bis  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  and  his  thoughts  and  heart  with  the 
faithful  Indian  be  had  left.  So  he  moved,  uncon- 
scious, alike  of  place,  object,  or  motion ;  he  knew 
not  why  and  cared  not  whither.  He  found  him- 
self, at  length,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake ;  the  stars 
had  already  painted  heaven  in  its  depths,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  wave  multiplied  them  into  myriad 
sparkles.  How  longed  he  to  plunge  amid  that 
diamond-water,  cool  the  fever  thai  throbbed  his 
brow,  or  he  recked  not  if  it  were  to  seek  an  end 
to  misery,  and  anticipate  the  doom  which  tore  him 
from  Tolteca !    But  he  dared  not  disobey  his  god. 

As  he  stood,  watching  the  dark  ripples,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  soft  murmurs,  which  stole  upon  his 
bruised  and  wounded  heart,  with  that  consonance 
of  ton^,  affection  utters  to  the  ear  of  grief,  sounds 
of  a  more  heavenly  character  arrested  his  senses. 
They  floated  above  and  around  the  enraptured  lis- 
tenei ,  l^ce  the  harpings  of  angels,  chanting  the 
glories  of  their  God  and  the  blisses  of  heaven ! 
Even  the  light  rack,  so  transparent  that  the  bright 
beauties  of  the  stars  could  penetrate  it,  seemed 
freighted  with  sounds,  as  though  it  were  moving 
through  a  sphere,  whose  guardian  spirit  was  mu- 
sic ! 

Nor  was  even  the  wave  at  bis  feet  bereft  of  that 
harmonious  influence,  which,  like  the  air,  nestling 
in  the  sweet  treasury  of  the  flower,  seemed  to 
pervade  every  object  around  with  the  gentleness 
of  a  spirit  and  the  music  of  its  voice. 

Nezualco  stood  entranced ;  his  heart  throbbed 
at  every  sound,  while  its  kindred  nature  to  the 
tones  of  worship  filled  the  heart  of  the  young 
priest  with  the  holiest  impulses,  in  which  the 
name  of  Tolteca  was  not  forgotten.  It  was,  to 
his  intoxicated  fancy,  like  a  dream  of  heaven ; 
angel-forms  floated  in  the  air,  brighter  than  the 
stars,  and  flinging  on  earth  a  radiance  lovelier 
than  that  they  intercepted  from  heaven.  The 
firmament  itself  seemed  to  pass  away  in  slow 
concord  with  the  movements  of  this  magic  music, 
and  reveal  those  mysteries  and  beauties  of  the 
unseen  world  which  the  eye  of  Faith  can  but 
dimly  realize,  and  the  sinful  and  world-weary 
heart  trusts  to  as  its  last  refuge  I 

As  bis  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  lake  and  Nezu- 


alco continued  to  drink  in  the  stream  of  ceaseless 
melody  with  the  wrapt  listener  of  the  worshipper, 
a  sudden  flash,  bright  as  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
illuminated  the  waters.  He  started  with  the  trem- 
bling terrors  of  one  who  shrinks  from  the  reveal- 
ed glories  of  Deity.  He  turned  his  eyes  upward. 
The  wandering  forms  which  had  visited  his  fancy 
were  no  vision.  The  ethereal  sounds,  stil,  waft- 
ed their  sweet  burthen  from  star  to  star,  and  from 
cloud  to  cloud ;  yet,  did  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
evening-sky  seem  filled  but  by  the  glory  of  a  sin- 
gle image.  .  It  rose  upon  his  sight  in  the  form  of 
a  luminous  cloud ;  and,  as  it  slowly  descended, 
its  intense  radiance  became  more  mellowed  and 
adapted  to  mortal  eye,  while  the  loose  and  irregu- 
lar mist  which  encircled  it  was  gradually  detach- 
ed, leaving  it  a  perfect  orb.  As  the  mist  passes 
from  the  wave,  disclosing  its  burnished  sheet — as 
the  breath  from  the  mirror,  so  from  the  centre  of 
the  cloud  rose  a  dim  vapor,  which  had  hitherto 
given  it  but  the  aspect  of  a  luminous  blank. 
The  vision  still  continued  to  descend ;  and  as  the 
vapor  passed  off,  the  faultless  proportions  of  a 
female  could  be  distinctly  seen  occupying  the  cen- 
tre— ^the  circumference  of  the  cloud  girding  her 
as  with  a  zone  of  light. 

Still  the  air  wrapt  in  its  waving  folds  the  float- 
ing strains  of  heaven,  and  still  continued  to  de- 
scend the  irradiated  image,  even  till  its  border  of 
light  rested  on  the  waters.  The  eyes  of  Nezualco 
were  fixed  on  it,  as  on  some  beautiful  form  bom 
in  heaven  and  translated  to  earth  but  for  a  season, 
to  bless  the  aching  heart  and  sorrowing  eye  with 
a  type  of  that  joy  above,  which  is  to  dry  the  tear 
and  charm  away  pain  forever !  So  he  gazed  ;  but 
while  he  felt  the  celestial  image  before  him  was 
for  worship,  he  also  felt  the  little  world  of  the 
Valley  held  but  one  he  could  love — Tolteca ! 

The  spirit-music  died  away  through  heaven  and 
earth ;  and  even  the  silence  of  evening  seemed  to 
listen  with  more  than  its  wonted  stillness  to  the 
voice  which  issued  from  the  bosom  of  the  cloud. 
With  a  faint  sweetness  rose  every  accent,  like  the 
first  breath  of  evening  oii  the  &ce  of  the  waters 
whose  liquid  music  mourns  the  departure  of  day. 
Nezualco  stood  wrapt,  as  the  following  words 
floated  from  the  wave  to  the  shore : 

•*  From  the  starry  realms  of  heaven  I  come ; 
For  thee  have  I  lefl  my  sapphire  home ; 
And  'tis  mine  to  receive,  this  night,  ere  we  part. 
The  vow  of  thy  lip  and  the  faith  of  thine  heart. 
I  have  come  from  realms  where  angels*  eyes 
Are  bright  as  their  day,  whose  sun  never  dies ; 
Where  the  moon  and  the  stars,  that  but  glimmer  at 

night, 
And  the  meteor  that  datts  on  its  pathway  of  light. 
Are  the  quenchless  suns  that  illumine  the  spheres 
I  have  leil  the  earth,  its  guilt  and  its  tears ! 
There,  the  dyes  of  our  earth  are  as,bright  as  the  sky 
Of  thy  world,  when  daylight  beams  on  thine  eye  ; 
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And  the  rain  never  washes  the  floweret's  bloom, 
For  heaven  is  free  both  from  Death  and  the  iTomb ! 
Oh !  bright  are  the  moments  in  heaven  that  "wing 
Their  flight,  Uke  the  roseate  odors  of  Spring, 
Creeping  on  from  the  bosom  of  flower  to  flower. 
Like  incense  that  blesses  the  noon-tide  hour ! 
And  happy  the  eyes  whose  Light  never  closes 
On  the  beams  and  the  hues  of  undying  roses  i 
And  happy  the  ears,  entranced  as  they  hear 
The  stream-like  strains  of  that  holy  sphere ! 
Oh !  who  would  stay  in  this  sorrowing  vale. 
When  tlie  hand  of  a  God  hath  made  him  a  home. 
Where  the  eye  never  weeps  nor  the  cheek  grows 

pale. 
Nor  the  trophies  of  Death  turn  earth  to  a  tomb  1 
Then,  mortal !  away  with  thy  bride !  for  to-night 
Shall  Paradise  beam  on  thy  wondering  sight !" 

The  Yoice  from  the  cloud  died  away  with  the 
passing  breeze  which  raffled  the  lake,  and  the 
deep  stillneM  of  evening  seemed  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  strains,  whicfi  the  commingled  music  of  nature 
could  not  rival,  for  they  seemed  to  embody  the 
holier  harmonies  of  heaven. — Nezualco's  heart 
worshipped  at  the  bright  shrine  on  the  wave,  and 
his  ear  thirsted  for  fresh  inspiration  from  so  sweet 
a  fountain ;  but,  as  he  heard  the  concluding  lines, 
the  agonized  supplications  and  pleading  tears  of 
Tolteca  rushed  to  his  mind ;  his  heart  wandered 
back  to  earth,  and  its  affections  were  more  wedded 
to  the  faithful  Indian  than  ever ;  the  unearthly 
beauty  and  divine  supremacy  of  the  being  before 
him  overpowered  every  sense ;  he  felt  the  very 
energies  of  life  collapsed  and  weakened ;  his  brain 
swam,  a  dizziness  obscured  his  vision,  and  he 
sank  on  the  shore  faint  and  trembling — 

"  Thou  hast  heard  my  mission — speak !"  said 
the  figure. 

'*  It  is  for  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood  to  love  !*' 
answered  Nezualco,  with  a  violent  efibrt  shaking 
off  the  trance,  which  bound  and  numbed  every 
sense ;  *'  to  expand  in  the  same  joy,  shudder  at  the 
same  inflictions  of  misery  and  despair,  and  die 
in  the  bitterness  of  that  last  fearful  struggle 
which,  if  it  cannot  avert,  gives  a  sanctity  to  pas- 
sion by  defiance  of  death !  But  dares  a  mortal 
raise  his  eye  to  heaven  or  its  spirit-essences,  save 
in  wonder  and  worship  ?  Dares  he  hear  voices 
whose  themes  have  been  glory,  purity  and  power, 
without  trembling  at  the  grossness  of  that  earthly 
sense,  which  dulls  tones  from  heaven  with  cor- 
ruptions of  earth?  Dares  he  look  on  beatified 
forms,  created  of  air  and  baptized  in  sunlight, 
without  feeling  that  the  veil  of  mortal  vision 
flings  the  darkness  of  the  grave  on  that  which 
can  never  die  ?  Spirit !  I  have  heard  thy  mission, 
and  trembled  while  I  heard  it  [" 

The  figure  raised  her  arm ;  and  her  cloudy 
chariot,  leaving  behind  it  a  wake  of  light,  moved 
a  few  paces  forward  nearer  the  shore.  Nezualco 
shrank  from  its'  approach;  retreated  and  veiled 


his  eyes ;  like  the  sinful  worshipper,  who  shud- 
ders at  the  altar  on  which  fancy  and  devotion 
paint  the  manifested  glories  of  his  god.  The  pa- 
geant paused  on  its  liquid  path— 

'*  Thou  wiliest  not,  then,  to  accept  a  boon  from 
heaven,  exchange  thy  corruption  for  its  purity, 
and  thy  decjay  for  its  immortality  f* 

"  Oh  !  speak  not  thus !"  exclaimed  the  young 
priest ;  *<  beautiful  spirit !  were  I  worthy  I  would 
seek  thy  home  of  sapphire  and  golden  clouds, 
and  look  down,  from  its  crystal  walls,  with  as 
sorrowing  an  eye  as  ever  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  an  angel,  and  weep  for  the  death  and  crime  of 
those  I  had  left  behind  on  earth.  Yes !  I  would 
soar  with  thee  to  thy  holy  paradise,  were  it  not 
that  ties  of  earth 1" 

Nezualco  checked  himself;  for  the  name  of 
Tolteca  trembled  on  his  lips,  and  her  image  lin- 
gered in  the  very  depths  of  his  heart. 

*'  Thou  lovest  a  maid  of  earth  ?"  said  the  spirit ; 
a  frown  defacing  her  radiant  brow,  like  the  first 
cloud  that  darkens  the  mountain-top,  sleeping  in 
the  golden  beams  of  morning. 

Nezualco  strove  to  command  his  fears^  but 
could  not.  The  question  was  not  more  paralyzing 
to  every  feeling  of  the  trembling  mortal,  than  the 
unexpected  change,  which,  like  a  breath  of  human 
passion  on  the  bright  and  unsorrowing  vis^^  of 
an  angel,  deformed  the.  face  of  the  spirit  which 
had,  but  now,  more  the  loveliness  of  its  native 
heaven.  The  only  answer  he  could  make,  was 
with  a  faintness,  which  scarcely  gave  audibility 
to  the  name : — "  Tolteca !" 

*' Earth  is  thy  passion; — then  earth  be  thy 
doom !    Beware,  thou  hast  disobeyed  thy  god  r 

**  Yet  hear — but  one  word — !"  Nezualco  turn- 
ed. — The  vision  had  passed!  No  longer  light 
from  heaven  irradiated  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in 
whose  depths  star  answered  star.  May  not  this 
image  cheridh  within  us  a  dreamy  hope  that  the 
hours  of  unconscious  sleep  are  watched  by  the 
holy  and  unwearied  eyes  of  an  attendant-sprite  ? 
Or,  may  it  not  give  back,  to  the  cold  and  longing 
heart,  the  forms  of  the  dead  and  loved,  who  weep 
and  watch  for  the  hour  when  the  tie  of  flesh  and 
sin  shall  be  dissolved  in  the  beatitude  of  spirit, 
and  the  eyes,  which  have  been  dimmed  with  grief, 
shall  exchange  the  mists  of  earth  for  the  glories 

of  heaven  and  the  holy  presence  of  its  God  ? 

»  •  •  •  • 

From  the  shore  of  that  dark  and  solitary  water 
Nezualco  stirred  not,  .till  the  first  blush  of  the 
dawn  dyed  the  ridge  of  every  ripple.  There  was 
no  trance  upon  his  spirit,  to  stupify  thought  or 
arrest  motion ;  but  there  was  that  overpowering 
sense  of  doom  and  consequent  despair,  which, 
anomalous  though  it  appear,  makes  us  unwilling 
to  fly  from,  but  rather  to,  the  spot,  on  which  the 
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sentence  has  been  uttered,  and  where  we  expect 
the  terrors  of  its  final  consummation.  It  was, 
then,  with  this  desperate  feeling,  that  Nezualco 
still  lingered  on  the  shore ;  the  mild  star-light  of 
the  water  speaking,  with  that  stern  rebuke  the 
calmness  of  nature  ever  adopts  toward  the  pas- 
sions and  struggles  of  man,  to  the  turbid  and  agi- 
tated heart  of  the  young  priest;  and,  ever  and 
anon,  in  the  liquid  dash  of  the  wave,  he  heard 
the  sentence  of  doom  iterated,  with  that  cruelty 
of  self- multiplying  pain,  the  fears  and  bodings  of 
the  guilty  ever  engender  in  their  own  heart.  Like 
the  evil  spirits  in  the  halls  of  Eblis,  we  turn 
within,  and  find  there  the  fang  that  gnaws  and 
the  poison  that  consumes  us ! 

It  was  not  till  the  glow  of  dawn,  which  revives 
to  the  melancholy  images  of  joy,  that  thoughts  of 
Tolteca  returned,  like  glimpses  of  a  sunny  hea- 
ven, to  revisit  the  heart  they  had  so  long  left  in 
grief  and  darkness.  The  glad  light  of  morning 
was  a  herald  meet  to  revive  the  name  of  one, 
whose  smile  was  joyous  as  its  sunrise,  and  whose 
Yoiee  sweet  as  the  birds,  which  fluttered  and  ca- 
roled from  tree  to  wave,  gladdening  both  with  its 
song,  while  it  rifled  both  of  sweets  and  fteshness ! 
Y9t,  feared  he  to  aporoachthe  faithful  Indian,  like 
the  devotee,  who  feels  himself  unworthy  even  to 

look  on  the  image  he  wears  next  his  heart. 

•  •  •      ■      «  « 

The  huge  proportions  of  the  Teocalli  were  rap- 
idly retreating,  and  being  merged  in  the  thick 
darkness,  the  hand  of  night  was  pouring  around 
the  pyramid.  The  sky  was  shaded  with  porten- 
tous gloom ;  starless  and  cloudy  it  hung  like  some 
vast  sphere,  as  yet  unredeemed  from  chaos,  which 
had  never  beamed  with  the  light  of  day,  and  on 
whose  bosom  star  had  never  twinkled.  From  the 
flat  area  of  the  Teocalli  shot  up  to  the  black  hea- 
vens the  watch-fires  of  Quetzalcoatl  with  a  bright- 
ness which  seemed  to  tell  the  surrounding  city 
that  the  god  was  unappeased,  and  his  altars  lacked 
victims.  The  Jasper-block  gleamed  with  an  un- 
holy lustre,  befitting  its  ghastly  purpose ;  rivers 
of  blood  had  crimsoned  its  sides,  and,  on  it,  had 
many  a  heart  been  torn  from  its  roots.  Appall- 
ing as  was  ever  the  dark  scenery  of  the  Teocalli, 
and  dismal  as  the  associations  it  never  failed  to 
raise  in  the  bosom  of  even  the  truest  worshipper, 
that  night  there  seemed  to  rest  on  it  a  shadow 
from  heaven,  ominous  of  some  crime  committed, 
some  duty  neglected,  or  penalty  to  be  inflicted ! 

The  obligation  of  keeping  watch  on,  and  call- 
ing the  hour  from,  the  summit  of  the  Teocalli  de- 
volved, that  night,  on  Nezualco.  He  shrank  not 
from  the  duty,  though  that  anxious  privayance, 
with  which  misfortune  never  fails  to  warn  her 
victims,  sank  on  and  depressed  his  spirit  with  a 
power  he  could  not  resist.    He  ascended  the  Tea- 


colli;  the  watch-fires  in  front  of  the  sanctuaries 
bkzed  with  a  blinding  light,  while  their  alternate 
shadows  and  flashes  on  the  polished  surface  of 
the  area,  stimulated  the  excited  fancy  of  the  young 
priest  into  the  belief,  that  the  spectres  of  the  vic- 
tims were  wandering  through  the  dismal  scene  of 
their  last  throes  and  agonies.  What  were  his 
astonishment  and  fear,  when  his  eye  rested  on 
Tolteca ! 

"  Thou  here  on  such  a  night — so  dark  and  an- 
gry— and  at  such  an  hour  ?*'  exclaimed  Nezualco, 
as,  with  reluctance,  he  received  the  faithful  and 
impassioned  Indian  to  his  embrace. 

"  Yes,  here,  and  wherever  thou  art !"  she  re- 
plied with  a  firmness  which  shrank  not  from  the 
last  trial  of  doom  and  separation ;  *'  Oh  Nezualco  I 
remember  thy  words  at  parting !  Thy  faith  which 
is  given  to  another — thy  heart  which  hath  foigot 
the  poor  Indian  of  the  Valley,  and  deserted  her 
for  one  who  cannot  love  thee  more  and  may  not 
love  thee  as  well ;  and  the  proud  sanction  of  a 
god,  which  hath  turned  thine  eyes  from  the  frailty 
of  earthly  beauty,  to  fix  them  on  the  immortality 
of  that,  whose  home  is  heaven !  I  know,  Nezu- 
alco !  thou  art  no  longer  mine  !  For  why  should 
the  lips  of  woman  pollute  ears  which  have  held 
commune  with  a  god?  Thou  art  no  longer 
mine  !"  repeated  the  poor  girl,  the  hot  tears  moist- 
ening the  breast  on  which  she  leaned ;  "  I  may 
not  live  with  thee ;  but  may  I  not  die  for  thee  ? 
Yes,  the  cold  cheek  of  death  may  attest  the  faith 
which  was  rejected  from  the  warm  lips  of  life  t 
Oh!  let  me  die!  now — even  now — thy  words 
have  blighted  for  me  every  hope  and  joy  j — oh  ! 
let  thy  hand  kill  me  I  now — for  my  heart  is  press- 
ed to  thine ;  and  the  tears,  that  fall  there,  though 
thou  would'st  not  dry,  a  colder  hand  than  thine 
may  wipe  away  forever  !" 

**  ChQd  of  doom  !  my  lost  Tolteca !  why  talk*st 
thou  of  doom  and  death  ?"  said  Nezaalco,  every 
word  broken  with  that  heavy  sense  of  omen,  he 
endeavored  to  banish  from  heart  and  mind,  yet» 
which,  still,  clung  to  both  with  the  irresistible 
convictions  of  truth ;  "let  us  not  give  wings  to 
Fate,  or  call  down,  from  those  thick  black  clouds, 
the  vengeance  that  lowers  and  the  thunder  that 
sleeps !  It  is  mine,  still,  to  press  thee ; — mine  to 
name  thee,  and  mine  to  recall,  in  all  their  light 
and  happiness,  those  happy  dreams  of  our  par&- 
dise-vsdley,  while,  yet,  I  look  on  and  clasp  and 
name  thee !    What  sounds  are  those  V* 

The  passionate  accents  of  the  lovers  were,  on 
the  instant,  silenced  by,  and  changed  for,  those 
celestial  sounds,  which  had,  first,  heralded  the  de- 
scent of  the  spirit  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  In 
wonder  passion  was  forgotten ;  and  that  spirit  of 
mutual  devotion,  which  pervaded  both  as  with 
one  life,  and  united  both  as  with  a  chain  of  ada- 
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mant,  was  lost  in  that  of  mute  and  trembling 
worship  of  the  portent,  which  floated  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  Bpoke  to  the  thirsting  ear 
the  joys  of  his  skiey  home,  save  for  the  blackness 
that  defaced  it,  and  the  wrath  which  lowered  in 
every  cloud  and  muttered  in  the  distant  peals  of 
the  awakening  thunder ! 

As  they,  alternately,  hung  on  the  rapturing 
influence  of  the  sounds,  and  started  at  the  flash 
and  the  peal,  a  stupor,  sealing  up  every  sense  and 
closing  their  eyes,  simultaneously  assailed  the 
wretched  lovers.  The  music  from  heaven  and  the 
boom  of  the  thunder  were  more  faintly  heard ; 
the  flashes  were  less  distinctly  seen ;  the  vast  area, 
on  which  they  stood,  appeared  to  their  dizzy  and 
misted  vision,  loosed  from  the  huge  edifice  it 
crowned,  and  floating  in  the  air;  while  the  watch- 
fires  waned  with  each  passing  gust,  rose,  sank 
and  flickered,  with  the  unsteady  glare  of  a  light 
waning  in  its  socket. 

The  lovers  were  tranced  in  a  deep  and  heavy 
sleep,  by  the  supernatural  spell  of  the  music,  they 
could  not  shake  off".  Nezualco  tossed  on  his 
flinty  bed,  but  could  not  move.  The  duties  of  the 
night  rushed  to  his  mind ;  he  was  conscious  that 
the  watch  fire  of  Quetzalcoatl  was  on  the  eve  of 
extinction  ;  he  strove  and  struggled  with  the  par- 
alysis, which  weighed  down  every  energy  of  his 
frame ; — ^he  tossed  and  turned  as  he  beheld  the 
sinking  flames  and  recalled  the  doom  awaiting 
their  extinction ;  he  strove,  once  again,  to  move 
and  re-kindle  the  dying  fire — re-animate  the  dark- 
ening embers;  but  vain  I  His  doom  was  written 
in  characters  of  fire ;  or  rather  darkness ;  a  chain 
of  iron  seemed  to  bind  every  limb  and  fetter  every 
nerve;  while  the  arm  of  the  faithful  Tolteca, 
clasped  around  her  lover's  neck,  which,  at  other 
times,  he  deemed  light  as  the  spray  of  the  wave, 
hung  round  him,  now,  and  hound  him  with  the 
weight  of  an  incubus ! 

"Mercy — mercy — great  god!"  he  murmured, 
as  he  beheld  the  last  flash  of  the  dying  watch-fire, 
ere  it  f  ank  to  darkness  forever. 

"  Our  loves  are  blessed !"  faltered  Tolteca,  Mho 
lay  stretched  at  his  side ;  **  my  prayers  are  heard. 
We  die  together !" 

The  expiring  flash  of  his  watch-fire  seemed  the 
signal  for  the  final  vengeance  of  the  god  on  him, 
who  had  dared  to  violate  his  will  and  leave  his 
Temple  in  darkness.  While  rolled  the  thunder, 
and  the  bright  flashes  turned  the  midnight-sky  to 
the  brightness  of  day,  the  young  priest  beheld  the 
form  of  Quetzalcoatl,  surrounded  by  his  brow  of 
divine  radiance,  hovering  above  him.  But  that 
smile,  the  gratitude  of  man  had  rendered  native  to 
the  image  of  the  god,  had  passed  away;  the 
blithe  song  of  the  bird  was  no  more  heard,  and, 
amid  the  bright  carpet  of  fruit  and  flowers  at  his 


feet,  there  w&s  not  a  hue  that  had  not  faded  ;- 
leaf  that  was  not  withered ! 

*' Cling  to  thy  bride  of  earth,  poor  mortal! 
Cling  to  her,  for  not  long  hast  thou  to  clasp  her ! 
Midnight  be  thy  bridal-hour !  its  thunder  thy 
h3ann  of  rejoicing  and  its  lightning  thy  torch! 
Wed  her — ^wed  her,  thou  child  of  earth,  and  its 
doom  of  decay  rest  on  ye  and  your  passion ! 
The  curse  of  Quetzalcoatl  be  on  ye  both,  for,  lo  ! 
my  fire  is  extinguished !" 

The  god  of  the  air,  on  the  instant,  waved  & 
wand  he  held,  whose  light  seemed  to  kindle  the 
atmosphere  around,  and  call  down  the  consuming 
ministers  of  his  vengeance  on  the  miserable  pair 
at  his  feet.  Clouds,  whose  thin  rack  seemed  but 
the  incense  of  the  devouring  flames  which  freight- 
ed and  illumed  them,  descended  at  the  command  of 
the  god ;  the  Teocalli  was  surrounded  by  the  roar 
and  devastation  of  fire,  in  the  midst  of  whose 
ruddy  arena  stood  the  god ;  his  glittering  habili- 
ments reflecting  the  blaze,  but  himself  unscathed 
by  a  single  spark ! 

*<  Children  of  perditipn  and  rebellion !"  exclaim- 
ed the  deity ;  '*  ye  are  doomed  yourselves,  and 
brought  the  curse  of  Quetzalcoatl  on  the  sons  of 
Anahuac !  Behold  your  god  leaves  you  in  ven- 
geance and  flames !  Darkness  and  tenor  rest  on 
Anahuac ;  for,  to-night,  my  flight  is  winged  for 
the  cloudless  skies  and  flowery  meads  of  Tlapal- 
lan  !  nor,  shall  the  curse  of  Quetzalcoatl  be  that 
of  a  passing  hour,  whose  penance  shall  atone  the 
crime  of  Nezualco ;  for,  in  after  years,  I  will  re- 
turn— but  not  (done  /  White  men,  from  the  East, 
shall  fill  my  train ;  thunder  shall  roll  at  their  bid- 
ding, and  lightnin '  flash  from  every  hand ;  deso- 
lation shall  mark  their  track  and  conquest  shine 
from  their  swords  and  rest  upon  their  banner ! 
Kings  shall  be  their  slaves,  and  empire  pass  away 
from  before  them,  as  the  tempest  scatters  the  rack  ! 
Farewell,  children  of  doom !  ye  have  wed  to- 
night ; — the  flames  be  your  bridal-bed  !'* 

Nezualco  and  Tolteca  strove  to  shake  off  the 
trance,  and  supplicate  the  compassion  of  the  deity ; 
but,  ere  their  eyes  were  opened  or  their  senses 
purged  of  their  preternatural  sleep,  the  god  had 
taken  his  departure — 

It  was  only  then  that,  as  the  stupor  declined, 
they  realized  a  full  conviction  of  their  doom,  and 
returning  sensibility  made  them  susceptible  of  the 
growing  tortures  of  their  horrid  death.  The 
flames  climbed  the  pyramid  and  roared  from  base 
to  summit ;  turning  the  huge  Teocalli  into  a  vol- 
cano, whose  bright  flame  and  massive  columns  of 
smoke  shot  up  to  the  heavy,  black  sky,  its  em- 
bers darting  like  meteors,  and  its  sparks  glittering 
like  momentary  stars.  As  the  flames  approached 
and  surrounded  the  wietched  victims,  a  wild 
scream,  from  both,  rang  along  the  area,  which. 
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like  eachanUneDt,  dissolved  the  spell  of  their  un- 
natural  slumbers.  It  brought  to  ibem  conacious- 
ness,  and,  with  conscimisness,  the  Mnse  of  in- 
creasiDg  and  jnnnitigable  agonies.  They  darted 
from  spot  to  spot — fell  prostrate  before  the  sanc- 
tuaries, implored,  screamed  in  prajer.but  the  face 
of  the  idol  onlj  gave  back,  to  their  strained  and 
streaming  eyes,  the  mass  of  flames,  thai  girded 
them  aa  with  a  wall,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  They  rushed  from  Ihe  sanctuaries — the 
area  scorched  their  feet— they  reeled,  sank  and 
fell  side  by  aide  j  but,  while  the  hande  of  Nezn- 
alco  were  locked  in  the  strong  agonies  of  prayer, 
the  arm  of  Tolteca  waa  clasped  around  his  neck, 
and  her  head  was  bent  upon  his  breast;  the  last 
lefuge  it  sought  or  eared  for  on  earth  1 

"  Said  I  not  I  would  die  with  Ihee  I"  cried  the 
Indian ;  her  arms  still  twined  around  the  breast  of 
her  loTer,  heaving  with  the  agonies  of  Ihe  human 
frame  and  the  struggling  gasps  of  bis  last  prayer: 
"  This  is  Ihe  hour  to  fulfil  the  dreadful  vow,  for 
it  is  purged  in  fire ;  ibis  the  hoar  which  lesls  the 
Strength  of  our  love,  for  it  halb  survived  all,  save 
that  which  conquers  all— death !" 

"  Pray  with  me — pray  for  me  !■*  muttered  the 
pale  lips  of  Nezualco ;  his  upturned  eye,  as  it 
caught  the  blinding  flashes  of  the  conflagration, 
glowing  with  a  spectral  and  unearthly  light. 

"  It  is  too  late — too  late  to  pray  I"  aereamed  the 
Indian;  bertortDiesbecoming  too siggravated  even 
for  the  power  of  that  faith,  which  forgot  all  for 
the  biisa  of  dying  in  the  arms  of  Nezualco.  "  It 
is  loo  late  for  earth ;  bul  oh '.  not  for  Paradise. 
There  are  joys,  thrre,  in  which  out  agonies  wilt, 
forever,  be  forgotten.  Though  it  be  night,*  our 
spirits  sbalt  tread  their  bright  pathway  to  tbe  Sun ; 
for  the  darkness,  which  halb  beset  us  here,  we 
shall  float  from  cloud  to  cloud,  as  they  bask  in  the 
radiance  of  his  boly  light ;  and  for  the  tears  we 
have  shed,  and  the  groans  of  this  dark  hour,  we 
shall  bear  the  songs  of  birds  ;  yea,  perhaps,  ani- 
tnaie,  and  rise  with  them,  as  they  wing  their  gay 
plumage  for  their  bright  pavilion,  or  dip  it  in  the 
dew  of  the  fadeless  flowers  of  Paradise  1  Great 
God  !  be  is  dead !" 

With  the  violence  of  a  last  convulsion,  Nezu- 
leo  lore  himself  from  the  embrace  of  Tolteca ; 
■e  writhed  with  a  spasm,  which  seemed  to  agitate 
the  whole  frame  and  vibrate  on  every  nerve,  and 
sank  dead  at  the  feet  of  tbe  Indian, 

"  I  follow  thee  !"  cried  Tolteca,  a  terrific  shriek 
rending  the  air,  aa  the  flames  aeized  on  her  person, 
and  she  sank  on  the  body  of  her  lover! 

Sons  of  Anahnac '.  the  curse  of  QuetzalcoatI 
rests  on  you  and  yours !     Beware  !  for,  from  the 


E^t  Cometh  desolation  and  slaughter  and  luin. 
They  shall  be  your  masters.  Sons  of  Anahuac, 
the  knee,  bend  your  neck  to  tbe  yoke— tAe 
«Aatn  it/orgtdf 


WORDS  FOR  MUSIC. 
I 

LtHn  sails  tbe  mariner 

Over  lifeV  sea; 
On  aaila  the  mariner. 

Lonely  and  tree. 

11 

Round  him  the  lempesl  howls. 

Racks  ore  below  ; 
Feailess  (he  mariner 

Onward  dolh  go. 


Loud  lei  the  tempest  lage, 
Hij(h  roll  the  toam; 

Swerves  not  the  mariner, 
He  laileih  Hoke  I 


New  ToBi,  AueubI,  1846. 


Ned.  BcNTLnra. 


THE  COUSINS,  OR  WOMAN'S  REVENGE. 

BT   WALTER   CLEOa. 

HAVE  for  years  been  the  sole 
possessor  of  a  sad  story.  If 
'  any  others  ever  knew  it,  their 
'  lips,  which  might  betray  me, 
have  been  long  since  hushed 
forever.  There  is  no  story — 
«  no  true  story, — however  sad, 

or  however  criminal  its  details 
may  be,  which  does  not  convey 
a  moral.  I  will  tell  my  tale  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  I 
will  soften  no  fault, — color  no 
sin, — ridicule  no  excellence : 
and  my  readers  will  not  fail  to 
discover  where  the  moral  lies. 


Two  gentle  cousins  had  lived  together  from  ear- 
liest infancy.  They  were  a  boy  and  girl,  and 
there  was  in  their  ages  but  a  few  weeks  difierence. 
Every  body  made  much  of  them,  for  (hey  were 
the  only  sonrces  of  smiles  in  a  house,  which  age 
and  ciicumstances  bad  rendeied  cheerless  in  the 
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extreme.  Alice  and  Herbert  were  taught  to  love 
each  other,  but  there  was  no  need  of  any  artificial 
teaching. 

Arthur  Stewart,  the  father  of  Alice,  was  a 
country  gentleman  of  decayed  fortunes,  and  he 
resided  in  a  small  village,  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  west  of  England.  He  had  known  much 
trouble,  and  lost  large  sums  of  money  when  most 
he  needed  them.  Perhaps  this  had  rendered  his 
temper  somewhat  harsh,  and  blunted  his  sensibil- 
ity  for  others. 

Squire  Stewart,  for  so  he  was  called  in  the  vil- 
lage, once  had  an  only  and  tenderly  beloved  sis- 
ter, named  also  Alice.  I  will  recount  her  brief 
but  tragical  history.  She  was  discovered  to  be 
privately  married  to  a  man  of  station  even  supe- 
rior to  her  own,  but  one  of  whom  her  family  dis- 
approved. And  well  they  might,  for  he  was  a 
libertine  and  a  gamester.  She  did  not  know  this 
until  it  was  too  late  to  save  herself.  His  profes- 
sions had  won  her  heart, — she  loved  him  truly, 
— and  they  who  say  that  a  woman  can  withdraw 
an  affection  once  bestowed,  when  she  discovers 
faults  in  her  lover,  speak  an  idle  language  She 
may  sink  beneath  the  cruel  blow,  but  she  will  die 
still  loving  him. 

Alice  imprudently  married.  She  was  tempted 
when  least  prepared  to  resist, — and  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiastic  passion,  she  became  a  wife.  It 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  for  her 
husband's  afifalrs  were  too  embarrassed  to  enable 
him  to  receive  her.  And  a  secret  it  remained  until 
Alice  was  near  becoming  a  mother.  Then  her 
proud,  enraged,  yet  almost  heartbroken  father 
closed  his  door  against  her. 

Alice  still  tried  to  smile — still  continued  to  hope 
for  happiness  and  a  reconciliation  some  day ;  for 
her  husband  loved  her,  and  had  promised  amend- 
ment.  But  the  news  came  that  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel,  and  Alice  never  spoke  again.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  that  visit  to  the  gaming-house  which  he 
had  sworn  should  be  his  last.     And  so  it  was. 

A  few  hours  after  his  wife  knew  the  comple- 
tion of  her  misery,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child — a 
weeping  boy.  She  never  heard  that  sweetest 
music  which  can  break  upon  a  mother's  ears — the 
first  cry  of  her  new-born  babe, — for  ere  it  had 
well  received  its  separate  existence,  she  was  "  an 
angel  in  Heaven." 

In  her  last  moments  her  father  was  summoned 
to  her  presence.  He  refused  to  obey.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  know  she  was  so  ill :  it  is  chafity  to 
think  so.  Arthur  Stewart  went,  knelt  at  her  bed- 
side, and  implored  her  forgiveness.  She  could 
not  speak,  but  she  pressed  his  hand,  and  he  knew 
what  she  would  say.  He  vowed  a  solemn  oath, 
that  with  his  last  breath,  and  his  very  heart's 
blood,  he  would  protect  her  child.    The  sufierei's 


head  drooped  even  while  he  was  speaking,  but 
a  sweet  smile  played  around  her  lips.  It  might 
be  that  she  heard  him, — or  it  might  be,  that  the 
immortal  spirit,  entering  a  better  and  a  kinder 
world,  and  ravished  with  its  happy  and  premature 
freedom,  had  imprinted  that  smile, — a  last  act  ere 
it  forsook  its  fragile  tenement ! 

The  brother  carried  his  sister's  babe  to  the  home 
where  she  had  lived  all  her  life,  a  happy  girl. 
He  committed  it  to  the  care  of  his  own  young 
wife,  who  received  it  with  tears,  and  loved  it  for 
its  mother's  sake.  They  had  been  girls  at  school 
together ;  and  she  had  but  recently  come,  a  bride 
to  the  house,  when  poor  Alice  left  its  shelter. 
She  joined  in  the  persecution  against  her  then, 
but  she  determined  to  cancel  her  fault  by  regard- 
ing the  child  as  if  it  were  her  own.  And  she  did 
so,  though  a  very  few  weeks  more,  and  she  was 
a  mother  herself. 

The  father  of  the  dead  Alice  became  involved. 
The  harvest  failed,  and  the  money  which  would 
have  saved  him,  was  not  to  be  wrung  from  his 
starving  tenantry.  He  died  a  debtor  in  prison,  for 
there  were  other  hard  men  in  the  world  beside 
himself.  And  many  said,  and  more  thought,  that 
M  was  a  judgment  upon  him,  for  refusing  to  com- 
fort his  dying  child.    It  might  be :  I  cannot  tell. 

The  wife  of  Arthur  Stewart  had  some  little 
property,  which  was  her  own.  With  this  they 
now  retired  to  a  large  but  old  fashioned  house, 
which  indeed  was  partly  ruinous,  and  once  be- 
longed to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  As  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  it  was  situated  in  a  pleasant  village 
in  the  west  of  England.  Here  the  husband  and 
his  wife  determined,  by  frugality,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  ease  and  contentment ; 
for  Arthur  was  too  proud  to  enter  into  any  busi- 
ness. 

And  hither  the  two  babes  were  conveyed.  The 
boy  was  christened  Herbert,  his  father's  name ; 
and  the  girl  Alice,  after  her  dead  aunt.  They 
were  nurtured  and  nourished  together.  They 
slept  in  the  same  cot,  and  fed  from  the  same  bo- 
som. Had  the  mother  of  Alice  been  asked  which 
she  loved  the  better,  she  could  scarcely  have  told. 
And  had  the  angel  mother  have  looked  down  from 
heaven,  she  would  have  rejoiced,  even  in  these 
regions  of  unfailing  bliss,  to  see  her  babe  so  ten- 
derly regarded,  and  she  would  have  prayed  for 
blessings  upon  its  kind  nurse. 

When  the  children  were  about  five  years  old, 
Arthur's  wife  died.  She  was-  a  fair  creature,  and 
had  the  true  soul  of  a  woman.  She  knew  that 
she  was  sick  unto  death,  long  before  the  fatal 
time  approached ;  for  her  illness  was  a  lingering 
consumption. 

I  have  known  some,  thus  slowly  dying,  to  be 
unuBually  fretful  and  peeviBh»— fond  of  making 
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demands  which  their  sorrowing  friends  can  scarce 
possibly  meet.  I  believe  this  state  of  mind  to  be, 
in  many  cases,  a  mere  symptom  and  consequence 
of  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  censared. 
God  knows,  they  have  enough  to  disturb  the  in- 
tellect !  Must  it  not  be  a  fearful  thing  to  see  the 
leaves  green  and  bright,  stirring  perhaps  before 
their  very  window, — to  hear  the  birds  warbling 
"  love  on  every  spray," — to  feel  the  warm  sun 
shine,  and  to  know  that  it  is  bringing  health  and 
happiness  to  thousands  of  fellow  beings,  while  to 
them  its  daily  beaming  only  tells  of  one  day  nearer 
their  doom  ?  Perchance  the  first  impressions  of  a 
first  passion  have  just  been  yielded  to, — the  first 
vows  of  love  just  given,  and  just  treasured ! 
There  is  the  quick  gushing  of  feeling  as  of  waters 
from  a  fount,  which  has  been  hitherto  concealed, 
so  that  none  knew  of  its  existence, — a  mysterious 
and  delicious  life,  throbbing  in  every  pulse,  and 
delighting  every  sense !  Oh !  must  it  not  be  a 
fearful  thing  to  know  that  death  is  nigh,  which 
cannot  be  averted, — that  it  is  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  every  day,  whilst  the  love  of  life  is  strength- 
ening,^— that  the  leaves  will  be  just  as  green,  and 
the  sunshine  as  warm,  and  the  whole  world  as 
beautiful,  when  the  fireside  place  is  exchanged  for 
a  cold  grave  ?  Must  it  not  be  even  more  terrible 
to  reflect  that  friends  who  may  weep  for  them, 
and  bitterly  deplore  their  loss,  after  a  time  will 
dry  their  tears ;  and  that  perhaps  even  the  loved 
one  himself  will  woo  another  mate,  and  seek 
other  pleasures  ? 

When  we  are  inclined  to  blame  a  dying  fellow- 
creature  for  every  little  thought  and  word  which 
may  appear  unkind  and  unnecessary ;  let  us  think 
on  all  this. 

Arthur's  wife  was  fully  prepared  for  the  evil 
day,  because  many  of  her  family  had  sickened  in 
the  same  manner.  She  was  the  only  one  of  three 
sweet  sisters  who  lived  to  be  wedded.  One  of 
them  had  died  on  the  very  day  which  was  to  have 
seen  her  at  the  altar.  So  the  poor  lady  thanked 
God  that  he  had  spared  her  so  long. 

With  every  hour  of  life  her  love  for  the  child- 
ren appeared  to  be  increased.  She  would  kiss 
them,  and  weep  over  them,  and  pray  Heaven  to 
bless  them,  and  smile  so  sweetly  when  she  heard 
them  promise  always  to  love  each  other. 

It  seemed  as  though  Herbert  claimed  the  fondest 
degree  of  her  regard ;  and  a  stranger  might  have 
said  that  her  own  child  was  neglected.  She 
would  clasp  him  to  her  fading  bosom  and  part 
back  the  dark  glossy  curls  which  clustered  round 
his  white  forehead;  whilst  he,  who  had  never 
known  another  parent,  smiled,  in  her  face,  and 
wondered  what  made  her  cheeks  no  flushed,  and 
her  eye  so  very  bright. 

And  when  the  children  heard  her  tell,  that  she 


was  going  away  from  them, — that  she  would 
never  come  back  again,  and  never  see  them  any 
more,  unless  they  were  good  all  their  lives  long, 
—how  they  would  kneel  at  her  bed-side,  and  sob 
as  if  their  little  hearts  were  breaking!  They 
wondered  why  their  mother  must  leave  them, 
when  she  loved  them  so  much.  And  when  the 
poor  lady  told  them  that  she  was  only  going  to  a 
long  sleep,  then  they  wondered  more  why  sh* 
should  be  taken  away  from  them  at  all,  and  why 
they  might  not  watch  her  as  she  slept,  and  make 
no  noise,  and  be  so  quiet  that  none  should  find 
fault  with  them. 

So  the  lady  died  Nobody  could  tell  the  mo- 
ment when  her  spirit  escaped.  She  dropped  into 
a  quiet  sleep;  and  they  sat  beside  her,  hoping 
that  she  would  awake  refreshed,  and  live  at  least 
through  the  night;  but  she  never  woke  again. 
Her  arm  when  she  died  was  clasping  the  pale- 
faced  boy,  who  scarcely  breathed,  lest  he  should 
disturb  her ;  and  they  took  it  away  when  it  had 
become  rigid  and  was  chilling  round  his  body. 

'Twas  strange  that  he  should  have  received  her 
last  thoughts,  and  that  her  last  kiss  should  have 
been  on  his  lips.  Perhaps  it  was  a  waywardness 
peculiar  to  her  disease ;  perhaps  it  was  because 
she  would  so  soon  meet  his  mother. 


CHAPTER   II. 

When  these  things  happened,  the  cousins  were 
just  five  years  old.  They  loved  like  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  feeling  grew  with  their  years. 
They  never  quarreled;  and  Alice  would  leave 
her  merriest  friends  and  the  gayest  parties,  to 
ramble  with  Herbert  through  the  green  lanes,  and 
beside  the  sweet-smelling  hedges.  She  had  no 
secrets  from  her  cousin.  And  the  little  boy  had 
neither  want  nor  wish,  joy  nor  grief,  in  which 
Alice  did  not  participate. 

Arthur  Stewart  smiled  to  see  this  attachment 
between  the  children.  It  seemed  never  to  occur 
to  him,  that  every  year  which  passed  away 
hastened  the  time  when  they  would  be  children 
no  longer.  If  he  had  thought  of  this,  surely  he 
had  been  wiser.  He  would  have  perceived  that 
the  infant  passion,  matured  by  years,  must  either 
be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  them.  But  he  thought 
little  of  such  matters.  If  a  troublesome  idea  did 
cross  his  mind,  he  smiled  at  what  he  considered 
his  over  solicitude;  and  set  it  down  that  there 
was  **  plenty  of  time  for  training  them  yet." 

Since  his  wife's  death,  he  had  given  himself 
much  up  to  study,  and  allowed  the  children  to  be 
constantly  with  the  servants;  and  there  they 
heard  that  they  were  "  made  for  each  other;"  and 
Herbert  was  told  that  he  must  always  take  care  of 
Alice,  and  never  let  her  leave  him.  Then  the 
handsome  boy  would  frown  to  be  oo  schooled, 
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and  reply  that  he  had  *'  promised  this  over  and 
over  again  to  his  lady  mother,  when  she  was  so 
ill." 

After  a  time  a  goTemess  was  engaged.  She 
was  an  accomplished,  well-meaning  female ;  and 
indeed  her  charges  soon  did  her  great  credit,  for 
they  became  forward  in  their  learning,  consider- 
ing their  years.  But  she  had  them  in  no  manner 
of  restraint ;  she  loved  them,  she  said,  too  well 
to  interfere.  And  the  father  of  Alice  trusted 
entirely  to  the  governess,  and  was  quite  satisfied 
to  know  that  they  were  well. 

So,  between  the  two,  the  cousins  were  much 
neglected.  They  were  always  free,  and  always 
together.  Often  they  wandered  over  the  fields 
and  wood-walks  the  live-long  day,  *'  in  quest  of 
adventures,"  as  Herbert  said,  and  no  alarm  was 
felt  at  home,  for  all  the  villagers  knew  them. 
When  wearied,  they  might  have  been  seen  to  lie 
down  beside  the  stream  which  divided  the  mea- 
dows, and  spend  long  time  in  fruitless  wonder- 
ings  as  to  where  it  came  from.  Then  they  vied 
in  counting  the  pebbles  which  reposed  at  the  bot- 
tom, or  set  harebells  afloat,  and  watched  them 
carried  farther  and  farther  away  until  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  tiny  waves;  and  when  the  evening 
came,  merry  even  in  their  weariness,  they  arrived 
safely  at  home,  loaded  with  wild  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. 

At  ten  years  of  age,  Alice  was  the  favorite  of 
the  village.  I  will  not  now  say  much  concerning 
her  beauty ;  she  was  a  simple,  laughing  girl,  gen- 
tle, and  tender  of  conscience  even  to  an  extreme. 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy — the  picture  of  health ;  her 
hair,  seldom  confined  by  a  bonnet,  flowed  over 
her  shoulders  in  long,  flaxen  ringlets ;  and  her 
eyes,  beaming  with  spirit  and  intelligence,  were 
of  the  deepest  blue.  But,  more  than  all,  this 
Alice  had  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world ;  and  the 
cottagers  may  still  tell  how  she  begged  relief  for 
them  from  the  hard  Squire,  when  the  winters  were 
long  and  no  work  was  to  be  had. 

So  everybody  loved  her — ^the  old  folk  and  the 
rustic  children  too.  For  the  little  girl  had  no  idea 
that  she  was  better  bom  or  better  favored  than 
her  merry  playmates.  At  the  games  on  the 
Green  she  was  the  gladdest  of  them  all.  And 
how  proud  was  Herbert  when  the  bright  May-day 
mornings  broke,  and  Alice  was  always  the  queen ; 
and  how  well  did  she  become  the  wreaths  of  mimic 
royalty !  Strangers  who  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage on  that  day  stopped  and  blessed  her ;  and 
many  prayed,  as  they  looked  upon  her  smooth 
and  fair  brow,  that  the  hand  of  sorrow  might 
never  press  it  more  heavily  than  did  her  coronal 
of  neW'plucked  roses. 

In  the  summer-time  it  was  the  delight  of  the 
children  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  thick,  leafy  bow- 


er,  once  a  secret  retreat  and  celebrated  peculiarity 
of  the  manor-house  gardens ;  for  it  was  so  con- 
trived that  a  stranger  standing  outside  would 
never  suspect  a  recess  within,  and,  indeed,  would 
never  recognize  it  from  neighboring  bushes.  This 
had  always  been  a  favorite  haunt.  In  the  green 
shades  around  them  the  birds  of  song  warbled 
their  gayest  notes,  and  the  flowers  springing  from 
the  mossy  turf  beneath  their  feet,  lavished  their 
sweetest  odors  Here  they  sat  for  hours,  and 
conned  their  tasks ;  and  when  the  pleasant  labor 
was  completed,  they  might  have  been  seen  to  lay 
their  cheeks  together,  and,  with  ringlets  inter- 
twined, watch  the  glimpses  of  blue  sky  which 
glittered  fitfully  above  them  when  the  breezes 
stirred  their  leafy  canopy. 

Thus  swiftly  flew  by  the  days  of  childhood. 
Herbert  often  told  her  tales  of  what  he  would  do 
when  he  became  a  man  and  she  his  wife ;  and 
Alice  heaved  her  little  bosom  and  wondered  at 
the  story.  And  she  thought  to  herself  and  yo'wed. 
in  her  own  heart,  that,  whatever  a  wife  might 
mean,  she  would  always  love  her  cousin,  and  be 
to  him  as  she  had  ever  been.  <rhen  she  sighed, 
and  said  she  did  not  like  to  hear  Herbert  talk  to 
her  in  that  way,  "for  were  they  not  happy 
enough  ?" 

And  indeed  they  were.  Had  they  been  sinless 
babes  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  they  could  not  have 
been  happier. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
seen  Alice  Stewart  when  eighteen  summers  had 
passed  over  her  head;  for  I  verily  believe  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  God*s  creatures. 
None  would  have  recognized  the  merely  pretty 
child,  in  the  woman  of  exquisite  loveliness.  I 
lately  saw  a  portrait  of  her  taken  at  that  age.  but 
it  utterly  failed  to  delineate  either  the  sweetness 
of  her  features  or  the  degree  of  mental  aenaibility 
stamped  upon  them. 

Her  figure  was,  perhaps,  rather  tall,  but  slight, 
and  of  the  most  delicate  mold.  All  the  boister- 
ous gayety  of  the  child  was  gone ;  and  though 
Alice  was  still  happy — happier  than  ever — her 
face  wore  a  mild  and  half  pensive  expression. 
But  this  made  her  ten  times  more  charming ! 
Who  could  be  in  her  presence  long,  without  feel- 
ing how  beautiful  she  was?  Many  sighed  for 
her,  and  strove  for  a  long  time  to  pluck  from 
their  bosom  the  lovely  image  which  had  disturbed 
their  peace.  Poor  Alice !  she  heard  hints  of  these 
things,  and  a  shade  passeii  over  her  spirits.  She 
thought  how  silly  it  was  for  any,  but  one,  to  fall 
in  love  with  her. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  her  to  the 
reader,  for  I  am  wise  enough  to  avoid  such  an 
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exposure  of  my  weakness.    I  will  merely  say  i     I  will  now  tell  the  reader  why  the  lovers  had 
that  the  flaxen  ringlets  of  childhood  had  given  '  been  separated. 

place  to  tresses  of  the  richest  brown,  and  these  The  father  of  Alice,  as  was  before  stated,  on 
finely  contrasted  with  a  forehead  lofty  and  white  the  death  of  his  wife,  betook  himself  to  severe 
as  marble.  Then  that  blue  eye  '—what  a  depth  '  study ;  and  in  this  he  did  wisely ;  for  there  is 
of  concealed  thought  and  feeling  did  it  not  speak !  |  nothing  more  potent  in  dismissing  the  sharpest 
How  hard  was  it  to  meet  its  full  gaze !  Those  distresses  of  the  mind.  He  employed  himself  in 
best  versed  in  the  study  of  female  faces  would ,  antiquarian  researches ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
have  said  that  a  spirit  capable  of  the  most  ex-  few  years  published  some  volumes,  which  did 
treme  intensity  of  passion  lurked  below.  But ,  him,  and  still  do  him  great  credit, 
none  said  this  of  Alice.  She  had  always  been  i  Thus  engaged,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  little 
mild  and  gentle— of  even  and  unruffled ,  temper,  time  to  attend  to  his  youthful  charges ;  and  it  was 
Nobody  ever  remembered  a  frown  upon  her  face,     not  until  they  had  passed  their  fifteenth  year,  that 

It  was  feared,  for  a  long  time,  that  her  mother's  he  thought  it  time  to  make  some  arrangements 
disease  had  already  crept  into  her  bosom ;  for  her  concerning  "  the  children."  With  their  education 
cheek,  usually  pale  and  fair,  became  flushed  upon  he  was  fully  satisfied  ;  but  he  remarked  that  both 
the  slightest  excitement.  At  these  times  her  were  poor, — at  least  poor,  considering  what  the 
father  trembled,  for  just  so  her  mother  had  looked,  former  heads  of  the  family  had  been.  And 
and  cheated  him  into  a  belief  that  the  glow  of  Arthur  Stewart  thought  very  justly,  that  a  fortu- 
health  was  returning,  whilst  all  the  time  a  fatal  nate  marriage  might  secure  the  elevation  of  each, 
hectic  consumed  her.  He  also  considered  himself  pretty  deeply  skilled 

But,  though  thus  changed  in  form,  and  a  child  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  At  first  he 
no  longer,  she  was  Alice  still.  Still  that  myste- !  thought  it  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
nous  chord  vibrated  in  her  heart,  which  had  been  ,  "  little  attachment"  between  the  young  couple. 


touched  even  in  babyhood ;  and  the  love  of  a  But  on  further  reflection,  Arthur  saw  the  folly  of 
sister  had  only  been  exchanged  for  a  deeper  and  a  his  supposition.  *'  For,"  said  he  to  himself, 
more  absorbing  passion.    Herbert  was  all  the  *'  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  so  intimate 


world  to  her.  She  looked  on  him  as  already  her 
own.  She  smiled,  and  felt  even  grateful  for  the 
praises  which  all  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her 
charms,  because  he  would  love  her  more  for  her 
beauty.  And  she  experienced  a  secret  ecstacy  in 
anticipating  the  time  when  she  might  surrender  to 
him  every  thought  and  desire  of  her  heart,  and 
have  a  will  of  her  own  no  longer.  This  blissful 
period  the  lovers  now  fondly  hoped  was  drawing 
nigh ;  and  the  letters  of  Alice  siddressed  to  Her- 
bert, who  had  been  for  some  time  in  London, 
breathed  the  fulness  of  her  confiding  heart.  She 
did  not  afiect  to  conceal  even  her  inmost  feelings, 
but  impatiently  lamented  the  tardy  passing  away 
of  the  few  more  months  which  both  had  fixed 
upon  as  the  extreme  interval  which  must  elapse 
ere  they  might  meet  again. 

And  Herbert,  for  whom  the  (so-called)  fascina- 
tions of  London  had  no  chann,  pined  to  be  per 
mitted  to  return  to  the  gentle  girl,  from  whom  he 
had  never,  until  lately,  been  separated  for  a  single 
day.  But  then  he  consoled  himself,  by  thinking 
of  the  rapturous  happiness  which  awaited  him, 
when  the  time  of  probation  was  completed, — 
when  Alice,  in  all  her  youthful  loveliness  and 
devotion,  would  take  upon  herself  the  vows  of  a 
wife,  and  be  wholly  dedicated  to  him,  the  compa- 
nion of  her  infancy.  Herbert  was  now  a  manly 
and  handsome  youth,  and  though  but  the  same 
age  as  Alice,  he  looked  older  by  three  or  four 

years. 
'    voLUMx  n. — 23. 


in  childhood, — like  brother  and  sister, — will  now, 
on  the  approaching  years  of  discretion,  be  the 
very  occasion  of  preventing  any  feeling  of  a 
more  tender  nature  from  warming  their  bosoms." 
And  he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  sagacity, 
when  he  observed  all  childish  familiarities  were 
abandoned ;  and  when,  upon  closely  watching 
them, — that  is,  watching  them  at  the  stated  times 
of  family  meeting, — he  could  detect  nothing  in 
their  behavior,  but  the  strictest  propriety.  Once, 
indeed,  Herbert  kissed  her  in  his  presence,  as  he 
was  formerly  accustomed  to  do  hundreds  of  times 
a-day ;  but  on  that  occasion,  Alice  had  blushed 
deeply,  and  certainly  given  the  youth  no  encour- 
agement to  repeat  the  liberty.  So,  like  all  super- 
ficial philosophers,  who  never  judge  correctly, 
because  they  never  search  deeply  enough,  Arthur 
Stewart  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  impolitic  aflection  springing  up  be- 
tween the  cousins.  He  therefore  returned  to  his 
antiquarian  researches,  and  they  were  left  to 
themselves. 

But  neither  in  thought,  nor  word,  nor  deed, 
were  they  less  attached  than  they  had  ever  been. 
A  new  feeling,  it  is  true,  had  driven  away  a  host 
of  childish  imagining,  but  it  was  a  feeling  which 
bound  them  to  each  other  by  a  three -fold  cord. 
Alice  understood  the  secret  which  had  so  often 
puzzled  her  in  times  gone  by,  and  Herbert  dis- 
covered the  full  and  delightful  meaning  of  his  oft 
I  repeated  stories.    They  still  constantly  rambled 
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together;  they  read  the  same  books,  ay,  and 
thoaght  the  same  thoughts ;  for  I  Terily  believe, 
if  every  two  dissevered  bodies  possessed  a  single 
mind,  the  unison  was  in  those  cousin  lovers.  Of 
course  their  conversation  most  frequently  turned 
upon  that  sweet  relationship  which  they  should 
shortly  bear  to  each  other.  Alice  would  rest  the 
cheek  of  her  lover  upon  her  glowing  bosom,  and 
gazing  fondly  into  the  face  raised  toward  hers, 
smile  at  the  bright  visions  of  happiness  which  he 
so  loved  to  tell,  and  she  to  hear ;  and  anon  she 
kissed  his  clear  forehead,  and  called  herself  the 
happiest  girl  in  existence !  And  who  will  blame 
them  ? 

One  evening  Arthur  Stewart  overheard  their 
conversation.  They  were  seated  at  an  open  win- 
dow — confined  to  the  house  by  the  thick  dews 
which  were  spread  upon  the  grass.  Herbert  had 
been  lamenting  his  ignorance  of  any  useful  pro- 
fession ;  and  Alice,  in  a  strain  of  sweet  sophistry, 
was  showing  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  desire  that, 
which  never  could  be  useful  to  him. 

"  We  have,"  said  she,  "always  lived  here,  in 
this  old  house,  and  wanted  for  nothing.  We  can- 
not, I  am  sure,  find  a  sweeter  spot ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  leave  it.  We  will  stay 
here  all  our  lives,  dear  Herbert,  and  make  it,  as 
Tom  Moore  says,—*  a  bright  little  isle  of  our 
own  !•  My  father,  I  know,  will  be  delighted  to 
see  us  happy,  and  we  will  speak  to  him  about  it 
all  in  good  time.  How  very  kind  he  is  to  us !  I 
went  into  the  study  just  now  with  a  letter,  and  he 
asked  me  what  had  put  my  hair  so  much  out  of 
curl.  And  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him,  it  was  all 
the  dampness  of  the  weather, — which  you  know 
was  a  fib,  Herbert — but  not  a  very  great  one,  I 
hope.**  Then  Herbert  drew  the  smiling  face  of 
the  girl  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her.  And  her 
father  saw  with  amazement  that  there  was  no 
blush  upon  her  cheek,— that  she  even  returned 
the  familiarity  1  And  as  he  passed  from  the  room 
unobserved,  he  muttered  his  sorrow  that  one  so 
young  cpuld  be  so  deceitful.  Poor  Alice !  she 
oevei  even  imagined  deceit  in  her  heart. 

The  next  day,  Arthur  Stewart  summoned  his 
daughter  and  nephew  to  his  study.  It  was  an 
unusual  drcumstanoe,  and  they  went  together, 
hoping  that  their  only  friend  had  some  pleasant 
scheme  to  communicate  respecting  that  event, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  high  time  to' 
consider. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  resolved  to  send  Herbert 
on  a  visit  to  London,  under  pretence  of  seeing  a 
little  life.  And,  indeed,  this  was  highly  necessary, 
for  he  was  quite  a  child  in  the  usages  of  the 

world. 

In  the  meantime,  Alice  was  also  to  be  introduc- 


ed to  the  gayeties  of  fashionable  society, — ^to  spend 
a  season  in  Bath.  A  lady  in  the  neighborhood, 
whose  age  had  better  not  be  hinted  at,  had  fre- 
quently proposed  taking  her  thither,  {and  had 
assured  her  father,  that  the  mere  circujnstanee  of 
Miss  Stewart  being  under  her  protection,  was 
certain  to  obtain  for  her  the  attention  and  friend- 
ship of  the  very  first  families  in  the  city. .  And, 
indeed,  she  was  right, — ^taking  her  words  in  a 
sense  different  to  that  intended.  She  knew  well 
that  her  own  connection  with  a  lovely  creature, 
who  would  be  the  fairest  star  among  the  many 
who  shine  in  the  Bath  assemblies,  would  certainly 
secure  to  herself  attentions  and  smiles,  from  those 
who  were  never  attentive  or  lavish  of  their  smiles 
before.  And  she  had  ample  opportunities  of 
verifying  her  supposition. 

These,  therefore,  were  the  arrangements,  which, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  Arthur  Stewart  had  resolv- 
ed upon.  He  made  no  doubt,  that,  as  ail  things 
under  the  sun  are  fading  and  fleeting,  his  daughter 
would  soon  forget  her  **  silly  girlish  fancies.** 
And  Herbert,  when  admitted  into  London  society, 
must,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  cease 
to  remember  his  country  cousin. 

The  youthful  lovers  were  much  surprised  at  the 
tidings  which  awaited  them.  But  Herbert  secretly 
rejoiced ;  for  he  was  only  to  leave  Alice  for  a 
short  time,  and  he  felt  the  propriety  of  a  separa- 
tion until  their  ages  were  somewhat  more  matured. 
Alice  strove  hard  to  restrain  herself  before  her 
father,  but  in  vain.  She  wept  bitterly,  and  won- 
dered what  she  would  do  when  Herbert  was  gone, 
and  implored  her  father  at  least  not  to  send  her 
from  home.    But  her  entreaties  were  denied. 

So'  the  lovers  parted,  repeatedly  vowing  to 
correspond  constantly,  and  **  never  let  a  week 
pass  without  a  letter  from  one  or  the  other.*' 
The  assnmnces  of  Alice  on  this  point  were  heard 
by  her  father,  who,  however  offered  no  opposition. 
•«  For,*'  thought  he,  "  if  I  command  her  to  the 
contrary,  she  will  perhaps  disobey  me,  through 
mere  perverseness,  and  a  spirit  of  contradiction. 
Girls  are  sometimes  very  headstroi^.  So  I'll  kt 
them  write ;  but  they'll  soon  get  tired  of  it*' 

Then  Arthur  Stewart  returned  to  his  studies, 
still  congratulating  himself  upon  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

CHAPTSE   IV. 

When  Herbert  had  been  nearly  twelve  months  in 
London,  he  one  morning  received  a  note  bearing 
the  well-known  handwriting  of  Alice.  He  broke 
the  seal,  and  read : — 

*•  My  DBAKE8T  He&BJEBT, — 

**  You  must  come  to  me  directly.  Something 
has  happened  which  I  cannot  tell  you  in  a  letter, 
for  my  hand  could  not  have  patience  to  write  it,— 
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even  to  you.    But  it  concerns  your  happiness, 
dearest,  and  mine  also :  so  don*t  delay  one  hour. 

••  Your  own 

"  Alice." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Herbert 
was  within  sight  of  the  village  church,  and  a 
sudden  turning  of  the  road  revealed  Alice  coming 
with  hasty  and  trembling  steps  to  meet  him.  She 
flew  into  his  arms  and  sobbed  hysterically  upon 
his  bosom. 

What  could  all  this  mean  ?  I  will  let  Alice 
speak  for  herself. 

A  rich  man, — a  Baronet, — an  intimate  friend  of 
her  father*8,  and  more  than  double  her  age,  had 
offered  her  his  hand.  She  had  dismissed  him  with 
a  kind  word,  and  a  wish  for  his  happiness.  She 
had  even  condescended  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
already  engaged.  But  he  had  returned  with  his 
proposals,  and  backed,  too,  by  a  powerful  ally : 
her  father  commanded  her  to  wed  him!  The 
weeping  girl  here  dried  her  tears,  for  indignation 
swelled  in  her  bosom,  and  flashed  from  those  eyes 
which  had  ever  beamed  with  modest  gentleness. 

Two  hours  after  this  the  lowers  met  again. 
Herbert  had  been  closeted  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  time  with  Arthur  Stewart.  And  when  he 
sought  his  cousin,  she  almost  sank  to  the  ground 
on  seeing  the  wildness  of  his  eye^nd  the  paleness 
of  bis  countenance.  But  what  did  Alice  feel 
when  his  own  lips  announced  that  "  every  vow 
must  be  forgotten, — that  he  gave  up  all  claim  to 
her, — that  she  was  free  !**  Free  !  how  the  word 
stabbed  to  her  very  heart. 

"  Alice,"  said  he,  «« your  father's  family  was 
always  great  and  iTch.  Misfortunes  have  visited 
if,  and  its  former  honors  are  nigh  forgotten.  He 
is  the  last  representative,  and  you  are  his  only 
child.  I  am  poor.  I  can  do  nothing  to  enrich 
you,  for  I  have  not  a  penny  in  the  world.  Sir 
George  Archer  offers  you  his  hand  and  all  his 
fortunes.  Your  father  has  told  me  so:  and  he 
asked  me,  if  I  could  throw  myself  in  the  way, 
and  offer  hindrance  to  your  promotion  in  life — to 
your  comfort,  to  your  happiness,  and  to  your 
becoming  possessed  of " 

**  And  has  my  father  dared  to '* 

"  Alice !" 

'*  Oh !  Herbert,  forgive  me !  I  know  not  what 
I  say !  But  could  he  talk  of  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  me,  and  of  my  happiness,  as 
reasons  why  you  should  desert  me?  But  you 
will  not !  Say  you  will  not !  And  don't  look  so 
terribly  upon  me  1  Hear  me  Herbert !  I  swear 
by  the  great  God  in  Heaven  that  I  will  die,— die 
a  thousand  times  over, — rather  than " 

'*  Alice,  listen  to  me.  I  have  too  often  jind  too 
bng  forgotten  my  position  in  this  house.  We 
have  been  together  all  our  lives. — we  have  been 


brought  up  as  brother  and  sister, — treated  in  all 
things  alike.  This  has  made  me  cease  to  remem* 
her  that  I  am  but  a  poor  dependent  on  your  father's 
bounty, — ^that  he  is  under  no  obligations  to  keep 
me  in  his  house, — that  I  have  no  right  to  demand 
his  assistance,  and  ought  not  to  expect  it,  unless  I 
am  prepared  in  all  things  to  yield  to  his  wishes. 

**l  had  forgotten  this;  and  to-day,  when  I 
dared  to  reproach  him  with  dividing  ties  which 
had  bound  us  for  years,  he  reminded  me  of  it  all ; 
he  spoke  of  a  viper  which  he  had  cherished  in  his 
bosom ; — of  the  punishment  with  which  Heaven 
visited  a  disobedient  child — and  of  the  more  fear* 
ful  punishment  with  which  it  would  visit  him, 
who  taught  the  child  to  disobey! 

"Alice,  we  have  loved  very  dearly.  Your 
mother  taught  us  to  pray  that  we  might  always 
be  true  to  each  other ;  aad  we  have  repeated  that 
prayer  even  until  now.  Like  nest  birds  we  have 
grown  up  together,  and  those  who  never  hinted 
at  our  disunion  in  after  life,  will  have  much  to 
answer  for.  But  you  shall  obey  your  father, 
Alice.  You  shall  be  rich  and  great,  and  I  will 
pray,  oftener  for  you  than  for  myself,  that  you 
may  be  happy !  And  in  Heaven,  Alice,  *  where 
there  is  neither  marrjdng,  nor  giving  in  marriage,' 
— in  Heaven,  our  souls  may  be  re-united,  and  we 
may  live  again  the  happy  hours  of  childhood,  and 
be  never  parted  any  more  for  ever !"  Alice  heard 
not  his  last  words.  A  death-like  faint  had  saved 
her  heart  from  breaking. 

Was  Herbert  right  or  wrong  in  this  matter  ?  I 
think  he  was  wrong. 

CHAPTER  V. 

So  it  was  reported  through  the  village  that  Alice 
was  going  to  be  wedded,  but  not  to  her  cousin. 
And  many  wept  who  heard  it.  Then  the  London 
newspapers  spoke  of  an  approaching  marriage  in 
high  life: — "the  wealthy  Sir  George  Archer, 
Bairt.,  was  shortly  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  Miss  Stewart,  only  daughter 
of  Arthur  Stewart,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  best  and 
oldest  family  in shire." 

No  doubt  many  read  it  and  thought  Of  the 
fortunate  bride  I 

Herbert  had  returned  to  London.  Sir  George 
having  been  informed  something  of  his  history, 
and  pitying  "the  poor  boy,"  procured  him  a 
highly  confidential  Government  appointment  in 
one  of  the  Colonies.  Herbert  accepted  it,  but  he 
knew  not  by  whose  recommendation  he  had  been 
benefitted.  He  was  now  only  waiting  for  a  vessel 
to  convey  him  to  the  regions  of  voluntary  exile. 
He  struggled  hard  to  repress  terrible  thoughts , 
and  to  think  that  Alice  might  still  be  contented 
an4  happy.  And  he  only  wept  when  the  remem* 
beied  that  she  would  never  see  his  grave. 
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And  what  of  Alice  ?  She  was  never  known  to 
utter  a  word  of  misery, — never  seen  to  weep  a 
tear.  When  she  met  her  father  she  was  respect- 
fully obedient,  but  she  spoke  to  him  no  more 
with  a  daughter's  love.  She  confined  herself  to 
her  own  room  and  stirred  not  out;  for  every 
g^een  leaf  and  every  blade  of  grass  brought  a 
new  thought  of  Herbert,  and  another  bitter  re- 
membrance. 

I  cannot  tell  how  she  was  changed.  Beautiful 
she  was  still,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  kind  of  beauty. 
Every  vestige  of  color  had  left  her  cheeks.  They 
were  white  **  as  monumental  marble."  Perhaps 
it  was  on  this  account  that  her  eyes  look  larger, 
and  the  full  liquid  blue  seemed  almost  deepened 
into  black.  Or  could  it  be  that  the  dark  thoughts 
of  her  brain  had  effected  the  change  ? 

But  however  it  was,  the  sweet  gentleness  of 
face,  and  mind  and  manner,  which  had  once 
chanu^terized  the  girl,  was  gone.  Evidences  of 
sorrow  did  not  rest  upon  her  features,  but  they 
were  almost  hidden  by  an  expression  of  proud 
contempt.  She  had  been  *<  insulted,  basely,— 
grossly  insulted, — ^treated  as  worse  tl^n  a  child, 
and  allowed  no  will  of  her  own !  Her  heart  had 
been  torn  and  lacerated  in  the  most  wanton  man- 
ner, and  the  innocent  feelings  and  desires  which 
she  had  cherished  all  her  life,  outraged  and  des- 
pised !"  Oh  !  deeply  did  she  feel  these  cruelties ! 
She,  too, — ^who  had  never  borne  ill  wiD  to  a 
single  living  creature ! 

Woman's  love  has  been  termed  "a  fearful 
thing."  And  so  it  now  appeared  in  her.  Her 
white  lips  quivered  with  suppressed  passion  when 
she  thought  upon  her  wrongs,  and  in  waking 
hours,  and  in  troubled  sleep,  she  was  possessed 
with  one  idea  only,  and  that  was  of  revenge. 
But  upon  whom  was  she  to  be  revenged ;  and 
what  could  she,  a  poor,  helpless,  heart- stricken 
creature,  do  ? 

One  evening,  about  a  week  previous  to  the  day 
fixed  upon  for  her  wedding,  Alice  left  the  house 
for  the  first  time.  She  walked  into  the  village. 
Many  met  her  who  knew  her  well,  but  few  were 
bold  enough  even  to  say — "God  help  you,  Miss 
Alice  !"  At  the  village  post-ufSce  she  left  a  letter 
carefully  sealed,  and  hastily  returned  home.  Of 
course,  that  letter  was  for  her  cousin,  and  many 
will  blame  her  when  they  hear  its  contents. 
•*  My  dearest  Herbert, — 

"  Will  you  refuse  to  speak  to  me  once  more  ? 
I  entreat  you  by  every  remembrance  of  the  past, 
not  to  deny  me.  They  tell  me  I  am  to  be  married 
on  Thursday,— this  day  week.  But  on  Tuesday, 
— at  midnight,— at  our  old  trysting  spot,  in  the 
garden,  you  will  once  more  meet 

•*  YourW 

"  Alice." 


CHAPTER  VI, 

There  were  mighty  preparations  making  at  the 
old  manor  house  for  the  wedding ;  and  the  last 
day  but  one  had  arrived.  It  also  passed  away, 
and  the  wearied  domestics  retired  to  rest. 

At  the  hour  of  midnight,  a  female  hand  drew 
back  the  heavy  bolts  of  the  outer  door,  which  led 
into  the  most  lonely  part  of  the  gardens.  That 
hand  did  not  once  tremble. 

It  was  dark — too  dark  to  see  the  face  of  her 
who  was  abroad  at  such  a  time,  but  a  human 
heart  might  have  been  heard  beating  with  a  strange 
wild  impulse. 

Alice  stepped  out  upon  the  damp  grass.  She 
was  closely  wrapped  in  a  fur  mantle.,  A  cover- 
ing for  her  head  had  been  foigotten,  and  the  long 
disheveled  tresses,  which  reached  below  her  waist, 
and  but  just  left  the  delicate  profile  of  her  face 
visible,  formed  her  only  protection  from  the  night 
dews  which  were  fast  falling. 

In  a  few  moments  ^n  arm  was  silently  placed 
round  her  waist.  Alice  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ; 
they  were  the  first  she  had  shed  since  her  parting 
with  the  dear  friend,  upon  whose  shoulder  her 
head  now  sunk. 

They  sat  down  in  the  secret  recess.  Even  when 
the  sun  was  shining,  there  was  a  dark  gloom 
there, — how  dark  was  it  now  !  Alice  lay  in  the 
arms  of  her  lover,  and  she  trembled  violently ; 
but  it  was  not  with  fear: 

Now  came  the  last  entreaties, — ^the  last  hope  of 
the  unhappy  girl.  And  now  came,  too,  the  spirit's 
fearful  struggle  between  passion  and  principle  in 
the  breast  of  Herbert. 

She  clung  round  his  neck,  and  on  her  knees  be- 
sought him  to  save  her.  She  reminded  him  of 
their  unnumbered  vows  of  eternal  constancy, 
breathed  even  in  that  very  spot.  Was  he  "  not 
carrying  his  notions  of  duty  and  honor  too  far  in 
forgetting  them  and  abandoning  her?  Was  be 
right  in  leaving  her  to  bear  tbe  name  of  a  wife 
when  her  soul  abhorred  the  relationship ; — when 
she  would  never  even  try  to  love  her  husband,— 
never  call  him  by  that  name, — never  consider  it 
her  duty  to  yield  him  obedience ; — when  she 
would  even  tell  him  with  her  own  lips,  and  care 
nothing  if  the  whole  world  knew  it,  that  she  loved 
andther,  and  was  only  true  to  her  marriage '  vows,' 
because  he  had  falsely  deserted  her !" 

And  then  she  reminded  him  of  the  fire-side 
home  he  had  so  often  pictured  to  her ; — of  the 
coming  years  to  which  they  had  looked  forward 
with  untold  delight,  and  which  would  still  come, 
but  only  to  find  them  in  their  graves ;  or  worse 
still,  to  behold  them  living  without  hope, — alone 
in  a  dreary  world  ! 

Herbert  spoke  not  a  single  word, — deep  groans 
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alone  told  what  his  soul  suffered.  He  felt  that  he 
was  firm  while  he  was  speechless,  and  he  dared 
not  attempt  to  parley  with  her. 

Then  the  weeping  girl,  taking  courage  from  his 
silence,  renewed  her  entreaties. 

•*  Herbert,  dearest !  why  may  I  not  fly  with  you 
now, — this  very  hour?  I  have  come  prepared  to 
do  so !  I  never  anticipated  a  refusal !  I  have 
even  left  a  letter  for  my  father,  excusing  my  dis- 
obedience !  Let  me  go  with  you  to  your  foreign 
home,  and  be  your  wife  in  spite  of  them  all! 
We  will  still  love  as  we  have  always  done ;  your 
own  AJice  will  still  be  with  you,  and  the  blissful 
anticipations <if  past  times  shall  be  accomplished! 
[  will  live  on  your  smiles  all  the  day,  and  rest 
your  head  in  my  bosom  at  night  I  Herbert !  will 
you  leave  me  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another, — 
to  a  fate  worse,  far  worse  than  madness  ?  Let  me 
follow  you, — ^follow  you  the  world  over,  to  beg- 
gary, porverty,  death,  if  God  wills  it  so !  Oh !  if 
you  have  ever  loved  me  as  friend,  cousin,  brother, 
lover !  do  not  forsake  me !  do  not  refuse  to  save 
me!" 

And  Alice  grew  wild  with  misery.  Some  will 
say  that  she  had  forgotten  h^r  womanly  dignity ; 
perhaps  she  had.  She  beat  her  bosom  in  an  ago- 
ny of  passion,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  her  heart, 
when  her  own  failed  to  restrain  its  almost  bursting 
impulse.  And  when  the  violence  of  her  emotion 
checked  further  utterance,  her  lips  clung  to  his, 
and  her  breath  went  and  came  in  thick  convulsive 
flobs. 

But  still  Herbert  was  silent,  for  the  reproaches 
of  her  father  rung  in  his  ears.  "  What  right  had 
he — a  mendicant, — to  teach  disobedience  to  her 
who  was  beside  him  ?  What  right  had  he  to  throw 
himself,  a  shadow,  in  her  path  to  comfort, — an 
obstacle  to  impede  her  advancement  toward  wealth 
and  dignities?'*  And  then,  when  he  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  wild  beseechings  of  his  poor 
Alice,  he  thought  of  the  *'  viper," — that  was  the 
name, — "  repaying  the  mercy  of  its  preserver  with 
base  ingratitude."  And  thus  he  steeled  his  heart, 
and  he  attempted  no  reply.  She  felt  his  meaning ; 
and  hope  froze  within  her  heart. 

I  have  spoken  of  many  sorrows,  of  many  sui- 
ferings,  but  I  now  come  to  the  most  afflicting  part 
of  my  story.  Would  to  heaven  I  could  blot  out 
of  my  mind  and  memory  the  sad  events  which 
must  occupy  this  page !  Would  to  God  that  Alice 
Stewart  bad  trusted  not  in  her  own  strength,  but 
sought  solace  in  her  heart-breaking  trials,  from  a 
source  which  ever  afibrdeth  help  to  them  that  ask 
it !  How  shall  I  sully  characters  hitherto.unspot- 
ted  ?    How  tell  the  story  of  shame? 

The  time  came  when  they  who  had  been  insepa- 
rable all  their  lives  long,  must  be  parted  forever 
The  excitement  of  uncertainty  was  gone, — ^the 


**  last  hope  shivered,"  and  Alice  could  only  pray 
Heaven  to  have  pity  on  her,  and  let  her  die  there, 
with  his  arms  around  her.  And,  at  length,  even  her 
lips  ceased  to  munnur,  and  the  wild  palpitations 
of  her  heart  only  told  that  life  remained. 

Herbert  would  have  flown  the  spot,  but  her  arm 
still  detained  him.  Though  weak  as  a  solitary 
reed  trembling  in  an  autumn  wind,  to  him  it  was 
as  iron.  He  was  powerless  beneath  its  pressure. 
So  he  lingered,  and  lingered,  for  if  he  went,  it 
must  be  never  to  return ;  and  he  contented  him- 
self with  every  moment  vowing  that  the  .next 
should  witness  their  last  farewell. 

My  pen  cannot  proceed  further.  The  Great 
Being  who  is  omniscient,  only  knew  their  dis- 
grace. 

CHAPTEK  vn. 

I  WOULD  fain  urge  that  the  passion  of  early  years 
thus  rising  to  madness  at  the  moment  of  eternal 
separation,  might  plead  for  them.  But  God  for- 
give me  if  I  blame  Alice  as  the  more  guilty !  A 
burning  love  for  him, — a  burning  thirst  for  ven- 
geance on  those  who  had  driven  madness  into  her 
brain,  and  hope  from  her  heart, — a  woman's  soul 
within  her,  proud  and  lofty,  yet  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  shameful  wrongs — what  would  she  not 
premeditate  ?  If  it  were  revenge,  it  was  such  re- 
venge as  a  woman  only  could  have  devised !  If 
it  were  love  for  an  image  she  was  about  to  lose 
forever,  it  was  such  love  as  could  only  have  en- 
tered a  woman*s  heart ! 

Alice !  I  trust  I  wrong  thee  !  But  was  it  wise 
or  well,  when  the  morning  broke,  to  defer  thy 
wedding, — ^to  feign  an  illness  which  existed  only 
in  the  mind  ?  Was  it  wise  or  well  to  meet  him 
again  and  again,  at  midnight^  in  the  concealed 
bower,  when  all  thought  he  was  far  away  on  his 
voyage  ? 

The  final  adieu  came  at  last;  and  the  next 
morning  Alice  stood  at  the  altar.  She  was  pale, 
very  pale ;  but  all  who  knew  her  wondered  at 
her  firmness  and  at  her  haughty  bearing.  They 
expected  to  have  seen  her  supported  through  the 
mockery  of  the  '*  holy  rite,"  but  she  stood  by  the 
side  of  her  wooer,  and  appeared  even  taller  than 
usual. 

When  Alice  left  the  church,  her  face  bore  an 
expression  which  none  dared  to  look  upon  a  se- 
cond time,  and  which  human  words  fail  me  to  de- 
fine. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  HAVE  told  the  history  of  Alice  from  the  time  she 
was  a  little  girl.  Now  she  was  a  great  and  rich 
lady. 

Arthur  Stewart  deplored  the  unhapplness  which 
he  had  occasioned ;  *'  but,"  said  he,  **  I  am  her 
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father,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  have  her  welfare  at 
heart.  I  have  only  done  what  any  other  father 
would  have  done."  And,  then,  when  his  con- 
science whispered  something  concerning  a  solemn 
oath  sworn  at  his  dying  sister's  bedside,  when 
Herbert  came  into  the  world,  he  would  again  re- 
ply, "  I  have  saved  the  boy  from  marrying  a  poor 
girl.  It  is  true,  they  might  have  lived  in  the  old 
house,  as  1  have  always  done,  upon  the  property 
of  her  mother,  which,  in.  truth,  belongs  to  Alice ; 
but,  then,  he  is  handsome,  and  of  good  family, 
and  the  society  in  which  he  moves  will  afford  him 
many  opportunities  of  doing  better,  and  winning 
a  rich  wife."  And  Arthur  Stewart  thought  it  was 
a  blessing,  a  great  blessing,  that  the  children  had 
fallen  under  such  good  guardianship ;  it  was  a 
singular  manifestation  of  the  care  with  which 
Providence  watches  over  mankind ! 

Sir  George  treated  his  wife  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  It  is  his  due  to  say  this.  But  from 
her  he  never  had  a  word  of  love,  or  of  friendship, 
or  even  of  gratitude.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
lived  together— that  was  all.  She  had  been  down 
on  her  knees  to  him,  before  their  marriage,  to  tell 
him  her  story,  and  to  beg  him  to  take  pity  on  her ; 
but  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  prayers,  and 
told  her  it  "  was  time  to  put  away  childish 
things."  It  was  strange  that  she  should  keep  up 
her  resentment  so  long !  But  Sir  George  felt  as- 
sured that  time  would  make  her  a  different  woman, 
and  in  the  interval  he  took  to  drinking,  and  fol- 
lowed the  hounds.  These  sports,  however,  did 
not  exactly  suit  his  comfort  or  convenience,  for  he 
had  usually  resided  in  town,  and  a  severe  fall 
from  his  horse  strengthened  his  original  distate 
for  them.    So  he  got  a  seat  in  parliament. 

Alice  never  went  abroad.  Her  chamber  was 
sacred  to  her  sorrows ;  the  servants  even  disliked 
to  enter  it.  They  loved  their  poor  young  mis- 
tress dearly,  for  they  all  knew  her  story.  And 
when  she  did  speak  to  them,  though  it  was  but 
seldom,  her  words  were  always  kind,  and  she 
thanked  them  for  the  slightest  offices. 

It  would  have  made  the  heart  of  the  hardest 
bleed  to  have  seen  the  mute  wretchedness  of  that 
poor  girl.  Her  pulses  seemed  to  beat  without 
life.  She  would  sit  ahnost  motionless  the  whole 
of  the  day,  with  her  thin  white  fingers  pressing 
her  forehead ;  and  she  had  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  i  right  mind.    But  the  truth  is,  that  at  this  time  she 


And  when  her  eye  met  these,  the  tears  came,  and 
Alice  thanked  God  for  th^m.  This  was  the  only 
source  of  relief  she  had ;  and  when  her  brain  felt 
oppressed  and  her  temples  throbbed  so  that  her 
sight  was  nearly  gone,  she  always  opened  her 
secret  drawer. 

The  first  time  Alice  smiled  after  her  marriage 
was  one  evening  when  she  was  alone.  It  was 
well  no  human  eye  saw  her.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  burning  cheek  and  quick  flashes  of  triumph 
from  her  eyes,  and  then  the  lids  closed,  tears 
forced  their  way,  and  her  chin  fell  upon  her  bo- 
som. 

Alice  had  discovered  '*  a  living  pulse**  beating 
beneath  her  heart.    And  she  knew  its  meaning. 

From  that  time  new  life«  and  new  hope  seemed 
to  possess  her.  Thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind  which  I  may  not  repeat. 

CHAPT£R  cc. 

The  bells  rung  a  merry  peal»  and  there  was  a 
general  holiday  in  the  village,  when  the  lady  of 
Sir  George  Archer  brought  him  an  heir, — a  lovely 
child. 

But  danger  hovered  round  the  mother.  She 
knew  not  when  her  babe  first  saw  the  light,  for 
she  was  raving  and  delirious.  Before  her  confine- 
ment slight  evidences  had  been  observed  of  the 
mania  sometimes  attending  her  condition,  but  it 
soon  increased,  and  she  became  so  violent  that 
they  were  obliged  to  put  her  under  severe  re- 
straint. 

She  talked  strange  things,  too,  so  that  those 
who  listened  to  her  looked  in  each  other's  faces» 
and  became  frightened.  But  the  doctor  said  this 
was  common  in  her  disease,  and  they  must  take 
no  notice  of  what  she  said.  He  ordered  that 
neither  friend  nor  stranger  should  enter  her  apart- 
ment, but  the  nurses  already  engaged ;  and  after 
a  time  he  had  her  ren(K)ved  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  crevices  of  the  doors  were  carefully 
covered  and  padded,  '*  for,"  said  he,  "  the  noises 
and  bustle  of  the  house  may  disturb  her.** 

The  madness  of  the  puerperal  state  is  peculiar 
for  its  frequent  apparent  intermis«ons.  The  ma- 
niac becomes  subdued,  quiet,  and  seemingly  harm- 
less, so  that  the  evil  spirit  might  be  supposed  to 
have  suddenly  gone  out  of  her,  and  left  her  in  her 


is  probably  more  insane  than  at  any  other. 

Alice  one  day  asked  for  her  child.  She  had 
been  raving  furiously,  but  she  now  made  her  re- 
quest in  so  subdued  and  gentle  a  tone,  that  the 
nurse  thought  **  it  might  perhaps  do  the  poor  soul 
good  to  have  it,  for  a  little  while."  But  scarcely 
had  she  placed  it  in  its  mother's  arms,  before  she 
either  because  they  admired  the  language,  or  be-  remembered  how  constantly  she  had  been  warned 
cause  it  expressed  the  feelings  of  their  own  hearts,  {against  yielding  to  such  an  entreaty.     Tenor 


her. 

Sometimes,  from  a  secret  drawer  a  book  was 
selected,  and  she  sat  down  to  read  it.  She  kept 
all  the  books  that  she  and  Herbert  had  read  toge- 
ther, in  that  drawer,  no  stranger  hand  ever  touch- 
ed them.  There  were  many  love  stories,  and  she 
often  came  to  passages  which  they  had  marked. 
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seized  her,  and  she  would  have  recovered  the  in- 
fant. Bat  her  over-anxiety  was  fatal.  Alice 
shrieked  with  laughter*  and  in  a  few  moments  it 
was  dead  in  her  bosom. 

Many  months  passed  away,  and  after  lying  long 
in  a  slate  of  weakness  nigh  unto  death,  the  senses 
of  the  childless  mother  returned.  Her  first  soli- 
citude was  respecting  her  infant,  and  she  made 
fligas  that  he  should  be  brought,  for  she  had  not 
strength  to  speak. .  They  were  prepared  for  this 
demand,  and  had  determined  not  to  break  the  truth 
Co  her  until  she  could  better  sustain  the  news  of 
its  death  ;  how  it  had  died  she  was  never  to  know. 

So  they  brought  her  a  babe,  and  she  caught  it 
to  her  bosom  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  and  her 
tears  fell  like  rain. 

But  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  all  who  were  at 
her  bedside,  when  they  perceived  that  she  was 
bolding  it  almost  at  arms'  length,  and  regarding  it 
with  a  stnagely  wild  and  suspicious  gaze.  She 
drew  it  nearer* — she  passed  her  fingers  over  its 
doway  cheeks, — she  peered  breathlessly  into  its 
eyes,  and  lek  the  silken  hair  upon  its  head.  A 
second  and  a  third  time  she  intently  examined 
ereiy  feature.  Aad  when  Alice  raised  her  pale 
face,  with  a  look  which  none  could  misunder- 
stand, they  fell  on  their  knees, — they  implored 
her  forgiveness,  and  told  her  that  her  child  had 
beea  long  im.  the  grave. 

Alice  summoned  her  dying  powers,  aad  uttered 
a  few  words.  Her  last  request  was  that  her  babe 
night  be  taken  from  the  vault  where  it  was  depo- 
sited, and  laid  with  her  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Tillage  in  which  her  girthood  had  been  passed. 
She  then  closed  her  eyes,  aad  while  her  lips  were 
moving  ia  prayer,  her  injured  spirit  escaped. 

One  who  bent  down  to  listen  what  words  she 
ottered,  reported  that,  though  he  eould  only  dis- 
tinguish a  faint — a  very  faint  whisper,  she  was 
speaking  of  some  friend, — he  could  not  catch  the 
same, — who  had  *'  told  her  of  a  meeting, '  where 
there  was  neither  marrying,  nor  giving  in .**• 

Alice  was  herself  an  angel  in  Heaven  before 
she  could  complete  the  sweet  passage.  Deeply 
had  she  erred ;  I  will  not  deny  that.  But  there 
was  one  above  who  knew  how  sorely  she  had 
been  tempted,  and  who  knew  also  the  weakness, 
— the  utter  helplessness  of  humanity. 

So  in  a  few  days  more,  a  long  line  of  mourning 
carriages,  and  a  hearse  with  nodding  plumes,  at- 
tracted the  cottagers  to  their  doors,  and  they  heard 
that  it  was  poor  Alice  Stewart  come  back  to  them. 
And  when  the  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
was  ended,  and  the  mourners  began  to  leave  the 
grave  side,  they  crowded  round,  and  tears  of  hon- 
est sorrow  fell  upon  the  coffin,  from  eyes  which 
had  seldom  wept  before. 


Many  years  afterward,— I  can  scarcely  tell 
how  many, — it  might  be  eighteen  or  twenty, — a 
stranger  was  early  one  morning  found  dead  in  the 
churchyard.  He  had  died  a  violent  death,  but  his 
own  hand  was  his  murderer.  The  circumstance 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  for  such  a  thing 
in  the  secluded  hamlet  had  never  been  heard  of 
before.  He  was  richly  dressed,  and  appeared  to 
be  scarcely  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life.  His  com* 
plexion  was  sun-burnt,  as  if  he  had  been  long  in 
foreign  countries ;  but  his  features  were  calm  and 
placid. 

When  the  body  was  first  found,  his  lips  were 
pressed  upon  the  cold  turf  of  a  grave.  Perhaps 
this  was  accidental,— or  it  might  be  that  he  knew 
something  of  those  who  slept  below.  But  the 
majority  thought  this  latter  supposition  impossi- 
ble ;  for  they  had  been  buried  many  years,  and 
the  wounds  of  a  death-broken  friendship  must 
have  healed  long  before.  A  tablet  of  white  mar- 
ble at  the  head  of  the  grave,  told  that  it  was  sacred 
lo  the  memory  of  Alice, — also  "  to  a  child  who 
died  in  infanc}'." 
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A  SONG  FOR  AUTUMN. 

BY  R.  H.  STODSARn. 

A  809IO  for  Che  autumn  time, 

Th£  meriy  old  autiunn  time ; 
Summer  is  over  at  last, 

And  past  is  her  flowery  prime. 
She  was  well  enough  in  her  way. 

Doing  her  best  while  here. 
But  she  can't  compare  with  Autumn, 

The  merry  old  king  of  the  year. 

• 

The  days  are  a-growing  cold, 

(*Ti8  Autumn  a  month  to^y,) 
The  winds  aie  a-growing  bold — 

How  they  swa^er  and  sweep  away. 
Shaking  the  bare  old  trees. 

Chasing  the  yellow  leaves. 
Shouting  aloud  in  their  glc 

Whistling  beneath  the 


Men  run  in  the  crowded  street. 

Brisk  in  this  biting  weather. 
Stamping  to  warm  their  feet. 

Rubbing  their  hands  together ; 
What  a  saucy  wind  it  is, 

Pinching  their  nosos  blue ; 
How  they  shiver  and  shake  i'  the  cold, 

And  yet  they're  a-laughing,  too ! 

The  women  and  girls  at  home 

Are  crowding  around  the  hearth ; 
The  boys  are  playing  out-doors. 

Shouting  aloud  in  their  mirth, 
Buttoned  up  to  the  chin. 

Their  caps  turned  over  their  ears. 
And  running  to  reason  themselvee^ 

Their  eyes  overflowing  with  tears. 
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Oh,  the  autumn  days  are  90  pleageni, 

And  then  there's  the  autumn  nighl— 
Home,  and  Ihs  loved  ones  about  us. 

And  the  iire  a-btazing  bri^t ; 
Kate  siU  i'  the  coiner  peeping 

Througb  hei  fingers  at  little  Joe, 
And  Will  is  piling  on  fagots, 

With  his  face  in  a  ruddy  glow. 

And  BO  the  days  and  nights 

Of  (he  meiiy  old  autumn  glide — 
The  pleasanlest  ones  in  the  year — 

Thejr^e  wonh  bH  the  odiers  beside. 
Spring  and  summer  are  bright. 

And  Ibey  tell  that  aulunin  is  eeie. 
But  ihey  cant  compare  with  him— 

Tb*  meny  old  king  of  the  yeor ! 


THE  POLLY  OF  THE  PENt 

iCELEBEATED  English  an- 
IhorhEiBiTcitten  an  essay  upon 
Ihe  Folly  of  the  Sword.  We, 
too,  will  write  an  essay,  but 
it  shall  he  called  Ilie  Folly  of 
the  Fen  I  We  will  notprofesi 
like  aoDte  who  have  gone  be. 
fore  lu,  (0  possess  a  secret 
whereby  crilica  shall  be  taught  to  "  speak  of  an- 
thoTB  as  they  really  find  tbem ;"  nor  do  we  claim 
to  be  the  founder  of  any  nevr  school  of  literature, 
which  shall  have  the  miraculous  property  of  pleas- 
ing all  classes  of  readers,  while  the  critics' tongues, 
from  wonder,  shall  be  damb.  These  things,  if 
we  en  not,  hare  all  been  tried  before,  and  Ihe 
deep  waters  of  oblivion  (or  the  columns  of  a  year- 
old  newspaper — which  amount  to  about  the  same 
thing ;)  entomb  all  that  remains  of  the  elements 
from  which  they  were  concocted.  No ;  let  those 
who  prefer  the  task,  essay  it ;  we  shall  be 
tent  to  point  out  errors  as  they  exist,  leaving  to 
some  philosopher  the  auggestioD  of  a  remedy. 

How  often  is  it  that  we  are  thrilled  by  the  pe- 
maal  of  some  stirring  appeal  of  the  moral  refor- 
mer !  After  yeats  of  calm  and  anxious  fore- 
thought— after  much  laborious  investigation,  he 
has  discovered  that  the  world  is  in  a  very 
way,  and  needs  reforming.  The  old  prindplesof 
society  are  found  to  be  corrupt  to  the  core,  and 
replete  with  dangsrons  incentives  to  destruction. 
They  want  to  undergo  a  thorough  reorganization. 
Discords  and  ciril  dissensions  of  all  kinds  prevail 
and  are  on  the  increase,  and  man  glances  with 
hatred  on  his  fellow-man,  looking  upon  gold  as 
the  only  true  pathway  to  a  sublime  hereafter,  and 
upon  religion  as  an  after  consideration ,  well  enough 
for  Sundays  and  similar  occasions,  but  utterly 
unsulted  to  the  dwelling,  oi  the  counting-house. 


We  do  not  gainsay  all  this :  would  that  we  mighi. 
The  Kforraer  is  convinced  of  ite  truth,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly sets  to  work,  with  pen  and  vcnce,  to  l»y 
the  corner-stone  of  another  system  of  society. 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  commendaUe ;  bnl 
hour  does  the  reformer  set  about  his  nc^le  work  ! 
By  showing  the  lead,  himself  f  By  setting  others 
an  example  that  they  may  imitate  j  Does  he 
praUieallg  dtfine  the  doctrine  thaLhe  so  earnestly 
preaches  !  Does  he  ^  cast  aside  the  gauds  and 
gew-gaws  of  the  outward  warii,"  and  show  by 
hiso«n  humility,  forbearance,  and  good  will,  that 
there  is  a  way  to  attain  the  desired  object  >  He 
wishes  to  see  the  sick  nnn  tilling  the  soS,  and  the 
rich  lady  at  the  wash-tub.  But  does  his  own 
hoiueb<^d  exhibit  an  illustration  of  the  tkeray ! 

Alas !  we  fear  that  our  modem  refonwra  have 
too  much  of  ibe  htman  about  them  yet ! — Too 
much  of  the  desire  for  worldly  wealth  and  hank- 
ering after  empty  notoriety  '.  Too  maeh  of  the 
evil  they  profess  to  deprecate  in  others,  and  hi 
too  little  of  the  good  which  they  wotild  h»Te  an 
inherent  principle  of  human  nature!  Fain  would 
we  say  that  this  were  otherwise.  FBJB  wooldwe 
step  from  the  solitude  of  onr  paper-strewn  lanc- 
lum,  to  congratulate  Ihe  moral  reforme*,  in  per- 
son, upon  bis  success.  Bvt,  through  all  o»r  men- 
tal blindness,  the  conviction  will  strike  as,  thai 
we  have  as  yet  no  sincere  espoonder  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Reform. 

Wt  too  have  our  notions  of  right  and  wiong. 
We  lemember  bavii^  read  in  some  olden  book — 
perhaps  it  was  the  Bible— that  the  Earth  was 
given  to  man  by  God,  to  till  and  cultivate  and 
make  fiuilfnl  for  his  own  oses,  and  we  should  be 
very  well  pleased  to  witness  tbe  advent  of  that 
glorious  time  when  each  maa  should  have  bis 
just  right,  and  tbe  landed  millionaire  shall  no  lon- 
ger have  power  to  trample  under  foot  the  monejr- 
le«B  laborer.  Bui  we  fear  that  onr  natural  selfish- 
ness— that  selfishness  from  who  e  promptings  no 
breast  is  at  all  times  free— wou/i  interfere,  and 
leach  us  that  "  all  things  human  are  imperfect" 

The  labored  essay  of  Ihe  Moral  Reformer  is 
printed,  and  sent,  in  all  the  glory  of  large  type 
and  staring  capitals,  to  be.  read  and  re-read  and 
pondered  by  the  world,  for  whose  follies  and 
whose  vices  it  professes  to  have  found  a  remedy. 
Some  read  it,  and,  seeing  therein  no  informaiioD 
about  the  fluctuation  of  stocks,  orthe  latest  revul- 
sioQ  in  Ihe  money  market,  cast  it  aside  with  an 
impatient  "  psha '.'  The  fashionable  lady  glances 
At  the  heading,  and  throws  it  under  the  table  wtlh 
a  yawn.  But  many— very  many  there  are  who 
not  only  read,  but  take  tt  to  heart,  and  in  tbdr 
unbiassed  verdict  the  author  reaps  his  reward. 
This,  for  a  while,  works  well.  But  at  last  it  i* 
whispered  that  the  Befonner  does  not  practice 
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that  which  he  preaches.  He  commends  humility 
and  forbearance  to  his  fellow- men,  yet  is  arro- 
gant and  vain  in  his  private  relations,  and  is 
always  getting  into  troubles  with  the  law,  from 
his  lack  of  that  forbearance  of  which  he  prates 
so  much  in  his  **  occasional  essays."  He  writes 
volumes  about  charity  and  patience  in  your  deal- 
ings with  Others,  yet  refuses  a  palsied  beggar  a 
single  penny,  and  is  always  prompt  at  foreclosing 
an  unlucky  mortgage.  Thus,  while  he  reviles 
the  rich  for  their  avarice,  he  himself  becomes 
wealthy  by  the  very  same  means,  and  at  last  his 
essays  cease  altogether,  or,  if  printed  at  all,  are 
beard  only  from  afar,  like  the  rumblings  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  and  at  length  they  die  away  in  the 
distance,  and  cease  altogether. 

This  is  what  we  call  an  illustration  of  The 
Folly  of  the  Pen ! 

But  there  are  many  Follies  beside  this,  and  al- 
though,  within  the  contracted  space  to  which  we 
are  limited,  we  cannot  instance  all,  yet  there  are 
some  that  we  may  lightly  touch  upon. 

The  poet  who  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Rare 
Ben  Jonson,  by  stringing  together  a  mass  of 
jingling  rhymes  to  the  pleasures  of  the  cup  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  Folly  of  the  Pen ;  for 
no  one  with  a  particle  of  common  sense  (and  we 
will  ask  the  candid  opinion  of  a  confirmed  tippler, 
too,)  is  fool  enough  to  believe  in  his  secret  heart 
the  assertion  contained  in  the  following  verse, 
which  is  a  portion  of  one  composed  by  Jonson, 
when  the  Apollo  Club  was  in  its  full  meridian  of 
glory : 

I 

Truth  itself  dothjhw  in  wine. 

Hang  up  ail  the  poor  hop-drinkeis. 

Cries  old  Sim,  the  king  of  skinkers ; 

He  the  half  of  life  abuses, 

That  sits  watering  with  the  Muses. 

Those  dull  girls  no  good  can  mean  us ; 

Wine  it  is  the  milk  of  Venus, 

And  the  poet's  horse  accounted : 

Ply  it  and  you  all  are  mounted. 

*Tis  the  true  Phcsbian  liquor, 

Cheers  the  brains,  makes  ivit  the  quicker; 

Pay$  all  debte,  cures  all  diseases. 

And  at  once  three  senses  pleases. 

Yes,  *'  truth  doth  flow  in  wine,"  for  it  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  every  glass  we  swallow.  As  to 
•'  paying  all  debts,"  we  fear  we  meet  every  day 
too  many  contradictions,  in  the  ragged  and  unshorn 
wretches  who  infest  the  streets  and  clog  up  the 
byeways,  to  put  faith  in  the  saying. 

Surely,  when  Rare  Ben  Jonson  perpetrated 
this  stanza,  he  perpetrated  a  Folly  of  the  Pen  I 

It  is  a  Folly  of  the  Pen  for  an  author  to  l^oast 
of  his  prerogatives  as  a  member  of  a  flourishing 
Republic,  and  yet  to  waste  reams  of  foolscap  and 
rivers  of  ink  writing  about  the  doings  of  monarchs 
and  princes,  and  people  of  *'  high  d^;ree ;"  for 
while  he  enjoys  a  freedom  which  may  be  else- 


where sought  in  vain,  he  is  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  dissemination  of  principles  which 
tend  to  vitiate  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  to 
instil  sentiments,  which,  from  their  dangerous 
character,  cannot  be  too  closely  guarded  against. 
He  is  a  walking  anomaly.  Like  the  boy  in  the 
story,  he  will  not  keep  away  from  the  beehive, 
and  by  and  bye  he  will  overturn  if,  and  the  bees 
wiU  give  him  a  fine  stinging  for  his  rashness. 

The  author  who  spends  a  few  months  in  travel- 
ing through  a  country  of  which  he  previously 
knew  nothing,  save  by  report,  and  then  pretends 
to  criticise  that  country  and  its  institutions,  is 
guilty  of  a  Folly  of  the  Pen ;  for  it  is  only  by 
living  many  years  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  and 
mingling  daily  in  their  society,  while  we  adopt 
their  habits,  that  we  can  converse  with  any  degree 
of  truth  about  their  manners  and  customs.  Whea 
we  write  of  a  great  nation  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  the  motives  by  which 
they  are  guided,  we  do  justice  to  them,  to  the 
world,  and  to  ourselves. ,  But  when  we  judge  of 
their  capacities  by  the  fashion  of  their  garments 
or  a  certain  peculiarity  of  speech,  we  only  lihel 
them.  It  is,  also,  paying  a  very  doubtful  compli- 
ment to  one's  readers,  to  suppose  that  they  will 
put  any  confidence  in  statements  which  are  based 
upon  so  slender  a  foundation. 

The  conductor  of  a  public  journal  who  thinks 
to  enhance  the  circulation  of  his  paper,  by  un- 
seemly attacks  upon  places  and  persons,  uncon- 
sciously commits  a  Folly  of  the  Pen :  for  not 
only  does  he  oftentimes  expose  his  own  ignorance, 
but  injures  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public,  who  take  no  interest  in  his  quarrels. 

The  clergyman  who  writes  tedious  homilies  to 
the  world ;  warning  the  wealthy  against  ostenta- 
tion and  display,  and  yet  living  himself  in  a  style 
bordering  on  extravagance : — he  commits  a  Fc^ly 
of  the  Pen ;  for  while  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxurious  concomitants  which  money  only  can 
command,  his  parishoners  are,  many  of  them, 
starving  upon  the  strength  of  his  sermons,  which 
teach  them  to  stint  themselves,  that  they  may 
give  aid  to  others. 

It  is  a  FoUy  of  the  Pen  to  write  down  a  fellow- 
being  for  a  single  error,  when,  by  encouragement 
and  advice,  he  might  be  induced  to  forsake  his 
evil  ways  and  reform.  It  is  this  universal  exe- 
cration which  makes  so  many  criminals  If  there 
were  a  society  within  the  walls  of  every  prison, 
who  should  make  it  their  duty  to  regenesate  the 
hardened  beings  who  are  only  confirmed  in  their 
evil  courses  by  the  course  of  treatment  pursued 
toward  them  while  in  confinement,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  world  has  forever  closed  its 
gates  against  them,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
half  our  penitentiaries  and  police-offices. 
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We  could  multiply  instances  by  the  hundred,  if 
we  were  so  disposed,  but  the  dinner-bell  is  re- 
sounding in  our  ears,  and  if  we  should  continue 
prosing  thus  with  the  savory  odor  of  steaming 
viands  in  our  nostrils,  poor  human  nature — our 
monitor  in  all  things — teaches  us,  that  we  shotild 
be  committing  another  Folly  of  the  Pen ! 


CHARLES   CATTON. 

8CEKE  ON  THE  HUDSON. — 8EB  KNGRAVINO. 

HIS  engraving  is  from  the  original 
painting  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Hicks,  of  Brooklyn,  which  must 
have  been  painted  somewhere  be- 
tween the  years  1815  and  1818. 
It  was  copied  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  gentleman  ameteur  of  this  city, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
friend,  he  omitted,  or  afterward 
painted  out,  the  large  tree  on  the 
right  of  the  picture.  The  painting  has  been  ra- 
ther carelessly  kept,  but  is  still  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  preservation  to  indicate  the  merit  of  the  artist. 
A  trifling  expense  would  restore  it  to  its  original 
perfection.  On  the  back  of  the  canvas  is  a 
label  in  the  handwriting  of  Catton,  to  this  effect : 

"  Mr.  E.  W.  Hicks. 
Landscape  with  a  SavmiiU  in  it,** 

Respecting  the  artist,  we  know  very  little  more 
than  what  we  find  in  Dunlap's  "  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design,*'  in  this 
country,  which  gives  a  very  brief  and  amusing 
sketch  of  Catton's  life,  in  the  following  words : 

"  This  Intelligent  and  pleasant  old  gentleman 
(for  he  was  old  when  I  knew  him  in  1813)  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Catton,  R.  A.  of  London ;  a 
celebrated  painter  of  heraldry,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife ;  the  younger  Charles  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1756.  Having  become 
a  widower  and  being  possessed  of  property  which 
he  supposed  would  render  him  independent  in  the 
New  World,  the  republican  institutions  of  which 
were  congenial  to  him,  he  emigrated  in  1804, 
brmging  with  him,  to  New  York,  two  daughters 
and  a  son. 

*'To  one  of  these  daughters,  (Mrs.  Gill,  of 
New  York)  I  am  indebted  for  particulars  relative 
to  h«  father,  which  appear  to  me  highly  interest- 
ing, and  eminently  worthy  of  being  rescued  from 
that  oblivion  which  must  soon  have  enveloped 
them  with  impenetrable  darkness. 

*'  The  father  of  our  subject  had,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  art  of  blazonry,  studied  animal  painting 
aesidttousiy,  and  rendered  the  monster  of  ancieiit 


heraldry  beautiful  and  picturesque  representations 
of  nature,  as  far  as  the  absurdities  of  the  mystery 
would  permit  He  published  a  volume,  with 
plates,  on  his  favourite  study.  He  died  in  1798, 
having  enjoyed  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
being  the  first  artist  in  his  branch  of  painting  in 
Great  Britain.  .  Herald  painters  were  in  his  time, 
ranked  with  artists  in  other  departments  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Catton's  skill  in  animal  painting, 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  gained  him 
the  rank  of  Royal  Academician.  Such  was  the 
instructor  of  young  Charles ;  who,  under  so  able 
a  teacher,  imbibed  a  love  for  his  father's  branch 
of  art,  atad  derived  from  him  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  animal  painting — strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  his  own  studies.  He  was  a  pupil  likewise  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

"  His  father  and  grandfather  having  been  victims 
to  the  gout,  and  Charles  fearing  the  same  inexora- 
ble tyrant,  he  was  told  that  the  only  probable 
means  of  escape  was  travel.  He  accordingly 
visited  most  'parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
making  drawings;  from  which,  on  his*  return 
home,  he  selected  those  he  most  approved,  and 
painted  them  in  oil.  Many  of  these  views  are 
engraved  and  published,  and  some  of  the  prints 
may  be  found  in  this  country. 

*'0n  the  very  respectable  authority  of  Afr. 
Catton*s  daughter,  Mrs.  Gill,  I  give  the  following 
anecdote : — Mr.  Oitton,  her  father,  was  intimate 
with  Mr.  Beechy,  since  known  as  Sir  Wm. 
Beechy.  Mr^  Beechy  was  a  favorite  painter  with 
George  the  Third,  and  the  king  gave  him  an  order 
for  his  portrait  on  horseback.  Beechy  proceeded 
to  execute  his  Majesty's  order,  and  had  frequent 
sittings  of  the  king,  with  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  horse  intended  to  be  commemorated.  He, 
however,  felt  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  aufait 
with  the  larger  animal  of  the  two,  and  applied  to 
his  friend  Catton  for  assistance.  CJatton  under- 
took to  paint  the  living  throne  of  the  king ;  but 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  affair  should  be  kept 
secret,  and  of  course  that  no  one  should  see  him 
when  at  work.  He  had  proceeded  with  his  usual 
skill  and  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  painting, 
nearly  to  a  close ;  when  one  day  some  one  entered 
the  apartment  while  he  was  at  work,  and  thinking 
it  was  Beechy,  he  went  on  painting,  and  the  in- 
truder took  his  stand  behind  him,  and  looked  on, 
as  his  friend  frequendy  did,—'  Well,'  said  Catton, 
<  bow  do  you  like  your  horse  ?'  And  looking  up 
as  he  spoke,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  king ; 
who  answered,  ♦  Very  well — very  well  indeed— I 
like  my  horse  very  well — sit  still,  sir — don't  put 
down  your  palette — I  will  look  on  a  litde  while- 
go  on — go  on — ^go  on — you  are  doing  very  well, 
sir — go  on.' 

•*  The  painter  went  on,  and  the  monarch  entered 
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into  eonrenation  with  him  in  bis  usual  rapid  and 
peculiar  manner,'  asking  questions  particularly 
respecting  horses;  which  Catton  readily  and 
promptly  answered,  much  to  the  king's  satisfac- 
tions. Beecby  came  in,  and  found  that  the  secret 
was  discovered — ^the  doors  had  opened  of  them- 
selves on  the  approach  of  royalty— every  pre- 
caution had  been  in  vain.  The  king  laughed 
at  his  painter,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  Catton.  Several  other  interviews  took  place 
between  the  king  and  the  painter  of  his  hone, 
during  which  the  amiable  monarch  became  very 
much  pleased  with  Catton's  conversation,  as  well 
as  skill :  and  while  sitting  to  Beecby,  he  expressed 
his  approbation  of  his  friend  in  very  strong  terms ; 
cotfcluding  with,  *  I  like  him  very  much,  Beechy 
— Beechy,  1*11  knight  him^I'U  knight  him-^tell 
him  so.' 

"  This  is  the  cheap  way  in  which  monarehs  can 
pay  debts  and  confer  favors ;  and  by  a  nick-name 
and  a  piece  of  ribbon  tickle  the  vanity  of  the  silly 
creatures  who  supportthem  by  their  labor. 

**  Beecby  of  course  communicated '  his  majestjr's 
gracious  intention*  to  the  astonished  Catton ;  who 
(probably  after  laughing  at  the  proposal)  begged 
his  friend  to  make  the  proper  apologies  to  the 
king,  and  decline  the  favor.  Accordingly,  when 
the  portrait  painter  had  the  next  sitting,  he  made 
excuses  for  his  friend  Catton,  and  announced  his 
having  declined  the  title  and  the  intended  honor. 
George  took  it  all  ip  good  part ;  but,  as  he  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  his  knight-making 
power,  he  said,  *  Well,  well,  well,  Beechy — if  he 
will  not  be  knighted  I  vrill  knight  you,  Beechy — 
you  Inust  not  refuse — ha?  I  will  knight  you.' 
Such  is  my  informant's  version  of  the  story  of 
Sir  William  Beechy's  knighthood. 

"  Mr.  Catton,  on  his  attival  in  this  country, 
purchased  a  farm  up  the  Hudson,  in  Ulster  county, 
and  resided  there  many  years,  occasionally  paint 
ing  landscapes  and  animals.  In  1813  he  visited 
New  York,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  him. 
He  painted  a  drop-scene  for  a  theatre  my  friend 
John  Joseph  Holland  opened  in  Anthony  street ; 
and  he  represented  all  the  prominent  characters  of 
Shakspere  in  appropriate  costume,  with  good 
expression,  and  well  managed  throughout.  I  was 
at  this  time  taking  up  the  pencil  for  oil  painting, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years;  and  the  old 
gentleman  frequently  called  upon  me  and  encour- 
aged me.  '  You  shall  be  the  portrait  painter  and 
I  will  be  the  historical  painter,*  he  has  frequently 
ffaid :  but  I  never  saw  any  historical  composition 
from  his  pencil,  or  any  grouping  of  human 
figures,  except  the  Shakspere  characters,  and 
two  pictures  mentioned  below.  My  friend  Ellas 
Hicks,  Esq.  has  a  landscape  of  Mr.  Catton's 
painting,  wiA  animals  introduced. 


*<  The  last  picture  he  painted  was  Noah's  Ark, 
and  the  animals  entering  and  congregated  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Bomford  ;*  and  a  copy  of  it  was  shown  to  me  by 
Charles  W.  Peale,  painted  for  his  Ark  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Catton  died  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1819,  aged  63. 

"  Some  time  after  his  death  two  pictures  were 
shown  in  New  York,  said  to  be  painted  by 
Hogarth,  and  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Catton.  It  is  said  they  were  sent  to  this  city  for 
sale  by  Mr.  Catton's  son,  and  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick,  the  son  of  Peter 
R.  Maverick,  one  of  the  earliest  engravers.  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  one  of  them  had 
no  mark  of  Hogarth's  pencil  upon  it,  or  of  his 
genius  in  the  design:  the  other,  (a  Recruiting 
Sergeant  enlisting  a  Clown)  was  so  good,  and 
reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  *  The  March  of  the 
Guards  to  Finchley,'  that  I  said, — *  this  may  be 
Hogarth's  though  I  doubt  it.'  The  Drummer 
sitting  at  his  porter  potations  was  particularly 
good.  A  friend  of  mine  asked  Mrs.  Gill  if  she 
knew  any  thing  of  two  pictures  by  Hogarth, 
brought  to  this  country  by  her  father,  and  in 
his  possession  to  the  time  of  his  death.  She 
replied,  that  she  had  never  heard  of  his  having 
any  picture  by  that  master  in  his  possession  at 
any  time.  My  friend  described  the  Recruiting 
Scene;  when  the  lady  stepped  to  one  of  her 
father's  port-folios  and  produced  the  original 
colored  drawing;  saying,  she  remembered  per- 
fectly the  time  he  painted  it,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it ;  particularly  her  delight,  as  a 
child,  when  she  saw  the  monkey  in  the  corner  of 
the  picture.'* 

*  Col.  Bomibrd  happened,  accidentally  in  the  office 
of  onr  engraver,  a  few  days  ago,  and  immediately  le- 
cognized  the  painting  which  we  have  copied,  as  Cat- 
ton's,  from  his  peculiar  style  of  managing  the  foliage. 
He  has  several  of  Catton's  pictures,  and  gave  an  anec- 
dote of  the  painting  of  "  The  Emptying  of  Noah*9 
Ark."  The  painter  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  his 
ftiends  for  a  subject,  and  on  this  occasion  die  Colonel 
gave  him  the  Emptying  of  the  Ark.  The  artist  finish- 
ed the  picture  in  excellent  style,  but  declared  he  would 
never  ask  any  one  again  for  a  subject. 
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DSCISION. 


Thb  shortness  of  life  makes  decision  a  virtue, 
which  otherwise  Would  be  blind  obstinacy  Did 
we  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  we  could  think 
and  re-think,  decline  and  resolve,  until  we  had 
placed  the  thing  before  us  in  every  possible  light ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  must  often  jump  at  a  conclusion  in 
the  dark. 
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A   STAB  IN  THE  DARK. 


ALL  it  foolish  and  romanlic,  if 

you  like,  bat  I  repeal,  that  I 

\  could  more  easily  forgive  one 

I  great   fault,   comniilled   under 

'   strong  templation,  and  foreign 

^  to  the  natntal  disposition,  iban 

a  eeries  of  petty  meaDneases 

springing  from  and  belonging 

to  the  character." 

Th<u  spoke  Helen  Traverg 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cunniog- 
bam,  and  the  thread  of  their 
discourse  is  taken  up  wbere 
lirel  it  was  overheard.    Il  was 
a  strange  spot  for  anything  like 
a  "  confidential"  or  "  sentitnenlal"  conTersalion  to 
have  lake  place ;  but  every  one  must  hare  observ- 
ed, that  subjects  of  interest  often  arise  in  the  most 
anexpected  manner.    The  two  ladies  had  mistaken 
the  hour  at  which  a  morning  concert  was  to  com- 
mence, had  arrived  somewhat  too  early,  and  had 
consequently  taken  their  seats  before  any  others 
were  occupied.    Perhaps,  wanning  with  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  they  had  not  observed  the 
few  stragglers  who  from  time  to  time  dropped  in, 
and  certiunlj  had  not  heard  the  footfall  of  a  gentle- 
man who  entered,  and  sealed  himself  immediately 
behind  them,  just  at  the  moment  when  some  of 
the  attendants  were  making  a  prodigious  din  in 
their   re -arrangement  of   the  benches  near  the 
orchestra. 

"  /  could  not  have  married  K  man  in  whom  I 
did  not  take  pride,"  replied  Mrs.  Cunningham ; 
"  I  am  Tery  Mrry  for  people  wbo  have  ever 
been  led  away  to  do  anything  wrong,  but  ibey 
must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  conduct ; 
certainly  anything  like  disgrace,  or  the  world's 
censure,  falling  upon  my  husband  would  enish 
me  lo  the  earth." 

"  Not  if  bis  fault  were  the  one  fault  of  a  life," 
resumed  Helen;  "not  if  you  loved  him  very 
dearly.  Nay,  I  think  bis  very  Buffering  would 
draw  you  more  together.  I  have  a  theory,  that 
the  very  happy  do  not  love  half  so  deeply  as 
those  who  have  known  sorrow,'' 
"  I  call  such  ideas  perfect  nonsense." 
"I  know  you  do,"  replied  her  sister  witha  faint 
smile,  and  playing  as  she  spoke  with  the  fringe  of 
her  shawl. 

"  Any  one  would  think,  to  hear  yon  talk,  that 

you  had  fallen  in  love  with  some  scapegiace  or 

another,  and  were  seeking  to  excuse  your  folly." 

"  Susan '.  you  known  there  is  nothing  sf  the 

kind.    You   know  I  have  never  felt  anything 


lasting  than  a  passing  fancy,  which  one 
shakes  off,  just  aa  waking  breaks  up  a  dream." 
How  should  I  know  T 

Then  believe,-— I  would  not  deceive  yon. 
Though  three -and-twenty,  indeed  I  dread  old- 
maidism  far  leas  iban  an  ill-assorted  union." 

Helen  Ttavers  turned  her  head  as  she  spoke, 
and  thougb  she  did  not  perceive  the  stranger,  he 
caught  the  profile  of  her  animated  coontenance. 
But  the  audience  were  by  this  time  arriving,  and 
the  sisters  drew  nearer  together  to  make  room  for 
new  comers.  There  was  an  end  to  their  conver- 
sation of  contse. 

Notwithstanding  a  certain  family  likeness,  a 
look  that  was  caught  now  and  then,  the  sisters 
were  very  diflerenl.  The  elder,  Mrs.  Cnnningbun, 
was  far  the  more  beautiful,  if  exquisitely  cbisded 
features  and  a  brilliant  complexion  eonld  make 
her  so.  But  though  quick  and  clever,  even  witty 
vid  accomplished,  she  was  deficient  in  sentintent 
and  the  powers  of  imagination ;  was  a  lover  of 
detail  i  and  therefore  despised,  because  il  was  lo 
her  incomprehensible,  the  higher  and  generalising 
mind.  A  thoroughly  worldly  education  had  com- 
pleted her  character,  and  rendered  her  a  cold- 
hearted,  selfish  woman  of  the  world;  wilhont 
enough  of  heart  to  feel  the  neceeuty  of  aflection, 
and  yet  possessing  an  insatiable  vanity  that  fed 
on  universal  admiration !  Her  sister  formed  a 
perfect  contrast.  With  features  less  r^ular,  her 
countenance  was  as  changeful  as  the  sea ;  for  it 
mirrored  every  thought  and  feeling,  as  they  welled 
up  from  her  woman's  heart.  Early  removed  from 
the  influence  of  worldly-minded  parents,  she  bad 
been  reared  by  a  widowed  aunt,  a  high-minded 
being,  wbo  had  sought  and  found  the  sweetest 
solace  for  her  own  early  bereavement,  in  the  art- 
leas  nature  of  her  relative.  Although  by  no 
means  a  stronger  to  the  metropolis,  or  to  society, 
the  country  had  been  Helen's  home-  Her  young 
heart  had  expanded  beneath  the  influences  of 
nature ;  her  taste  had  been  refined,  her  fancy 
quickened  by  it ;  and  though  she  bad  read  mnch, 
she  had  had  time  and  leisure  lo  think  more. 

In  short,  she  was  a  fine  natntal  character,  as 
little  warped  as  possible,  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
selfish  and  the  conventionalities  of  society.  Deal  h 
had,  a  year  before,  deprived  her  of  her  more  than 
a  mother,  and  the  independence  which  Ibis  beloved 
relative  had  bequeathed  to  her,  while  il  rendered 
her  sn  object  of  envy  to  her  unmartied  sisters, 
seemed  to  her  own  heart  no  consolation  for  her 
irreparable  loss. 

But  the  stranger  who  had  overheard  tboae  few 
sentences  which,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  revealed  a 
world  of  knowledge,  what  of  him  \  He  ha4  come 
to  that  morning  concert  simply  to  enjoy  music  in 
which  he  delighted ;  yet  so  absorbed  did  he  be- 
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come  in  some  all  engrossing  thoughts,  that  the 
sweet  sounds  which  he  had  sought  to  hear,  fell 
upon  his  soul  only,  from  time  to  time,  as  chimes 
that  harmonised  with  bis  reflections,  whatever 
they  might  be,  and  were  only  remembered  after- 
wards by  the  power  of  association  which  linked 
some  peculiar  cadence  with  a  thought,  a  dream,  a 
idemory :  or  with  a  moment  where  his  attention 
had  been  roused  by  some  expression  of  pleasure 
or  admiration  in  the  sweetest  voice  he  had  ever 
heard — the  voice  of  Helen  Travers.    He  was  not 
what  boarding-school  girls  and  youths  in  their 
teens  call  young,  for  he  must  have  reached  five 
or  six  and  thirty;  and,  according  to  such  high 
authority,  he  had  passed  the  age  of  romance  and 
the  capability  of  a  sudden  love,  and  yet,  in  those 
two  hours  he  drank  as  deeply  of  the  draught  as 
ever  did  mortal  man.    A  strange  and  awful  Youth 
had  checked  and  driven  back  the  tide  of  emotions 
which  belonged  to  its  epoch ;  only  that  it  might 
swell  now  with  the  concentrated  might  of  a  loftier 
sentiment,  a  chastened  tenderness,  and  restrained 
passion.    He  would — ere  half  that  time  had  ex- 
pired-T-have  periled  life  to  have  touched  her  un- 
gloved hand,  or  to  have  caressed  the  light  ringlet 
which  floated  from  time  to  time  beyond  her  bonnet  i 
It  seeAied,  too,  that  fortune  was  to  favor  him, 
for  friends  came  up,  and  addressed  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham by  name ;  mutual  introductions  elicited  that 
of  Helen.    He  had  but  to  follow  them  to  their 
door ;  and  now  he  knew  who  she  was,  and  where 
she  lived.    This  he  did  with  wonderful  calmness. 
People  always  are  calm  gn  really  great  occasions ; 
except,  indeed,  people  who  are  themselves  too 
small  ever  to  make  or  understand  them. 

Well— the  pigmy  of  soul  escape  through  the 
entangling  meshes  which  Fate  weaves  for  man- 
kind, into  the  outer  void  of  mere  animal  existence ; 
they  are  the  strong  of  heart  and  quick  of  sense 
who  are  retained  to  play  great  parts  in  the  struggle 
of  life  and  the  vrar  of  the  passions.  And  yet, 
and  yet  oh  mystery  of  humanity  !  who  that  has 
suffered  deeply,  has  not  felt  that  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  anguish  there  is  a  pulse  which  vibrates 
not  with  pain !  Feebly,  and  rather  as  the  first 
faint  promise  of  a  future  joy,  than  the  flicker  of 
an  expiring  power,  but  still  to  console,  still  to 
whisper,  «•  Peace,  peace ;  better  thus,  than  not  to 

feel !" 

So  felt  William  Johnson— for  by  that  common 
name  must  the  stranger  be  known— so  felt  he  in 
the  hour  of  endurance,  when  that  strong  man 
writhed  in  silent  lonely  agony  on  the  floor  of  the 
gorgeous  apartment  of  which  he  was  master. 

life  is  either  one  long  chapter  of  accidents,  or 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  accident  in  the  world ! 
Three  days  afterwards  the  stranger  of  the  concert, 
loom  was  formally  introduced  to  Helen  Traven  at 


the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  Three  months 
from  that  day  let  us  listen  to  their  words ;  they 
had  been  betrothed  for  weeks.  The  scene  was  a 
drawing-room  in  an  antique  country  house.  Both 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham. 

*'  I  have  but  one  care,  William,  one  sorrow  in 
the  world,"  exclaimed  Helen,  pressing  the  hand 
which  had  fondly  clasped  hers  between  both  her 
own ;  <*  oh,  why  this  mystery,  why  this  conceal- 
ment !  Yon  are  free  to  do  as  you  will,  and  so  am 
I;  though  good,  and  generous,  and  true;  and 
rich,"  she  added  with  a  smile ;  '*  as  you  are,  my 
family,  you  well  know,  would  receive  you  wi^ 
open  arms !" 

*'  The  time  is  come ;  be  seated,"  he  replied  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  releasing  his  hand  with  a 
gesture  that  might  have  been,  but  was  not,  mis- 
taken for  coldness.  And  while  Helen  sank  on  a 
neighboring  couch,  he  leaned  his  arm  for  support 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mantel-piece.  His 
countenance  was  pale  as  ashes,  but  his  voice 
grew  more  steady  as  he  proceeded. 

**  The  first  time  I  saw  you,"  he  continued,  « I 
heard  you  say  you  could  more  readily  forgive  the 
one  great  fault  of  a  life,  than  habitual  meanness 
of  character.  I  have  two  sins  to  confess  ere  I 
would  wed  you — as  I  might  do,  and  you  never, 
never  know  them ;  you  see  if  I  am  my  own  accu- 
ser, I  also  make  the  most  of  my  virtues ;  there- 
fore do  I  take  some  credit  for  enforcing  secresy 
till  I  had  summoned  strength  for  the  confession. 
For  if  you  reject  me,  and  sorrow  in  the  act,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  rather  not  take  the  cold  world 
into  your  confidence.  And  yet,  Helen,  if  there  be 
solace  in  revealing  what  I  tell  you,  be  free  as  air 
to  do  so  if  you  will.  Life  would  be  so  worthless, 
the  betrayal  of  my  secret  would  be  but  as  a 
feather,  weighed  against  the  sweet  thought  of 
assuaging  your  sorrow." 

**  You  frighten  me,"  murmured  Helen,  struggling 
with  emotion. 

"  In  mercy,"  he  exclaimed, "  not  tears,— yet.  I 
will  be  brieff  One  of  my  sins  has  been  wooing 
you,  with  the  dark  knowledge  in  my  breast  that 
a  crime  of  my  early  life  and  its  consequences 
might  well  be  considered  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  our  union.  Oh  I  forgive  me  this — this  at 
least."  And  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  and  buried  his  face  in  her  garments. 

**  What  terror  is  to  come  ?  Quick — quick ;  in 
pity  tell  me." 

«« No ;  forgive  me  this  last  fault  first." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured,  and  her  hand  lean- 
ed heavily  on^^  his  shoulder.  The  act  unnerved 
him,  and  a  shower  of  tears  rained  from  his  eyes, 
**  Tell  me,"  again  she  whispered. 

"  I  cannot  yet.    Bear  with  me." 

**  Then  I  will  guess." 
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"  Ay,  do." 

With  a  shudder  as  she  put  eadi  fearful  ques- 
tion, she  began — *'  Have  you  shed  human  blood, 
protected  by  the  laws  of  honor,  and  feel  that  now 
you  are  a  murderer  ?" 

**  I  never  raised  my  arm  in  anger  against  aught 
that  has  breath ;  I  never  so  much  as  kicked  a 
snarling  cur  from  my  path." 

**  Have  you  been  a  false  friend,  deceiving  where 
you  were  trusted  ?" 

**  I  cannot  recal  to  mind  a  lie  I  ever  told." 

Once  more  Helen's  hand  sought  that  of  her 
lover ;  but  she  withdrew  it  as  a  terrible  thought 
rushed  to  her  mind.  She  paused  ere  she  could 
give  it  words.  At  last  she  said,  **  Have  you  been 
guided  by  the  code  of  man's  moralities,  and  won 
a  heart  only  to  fling  it  from  you  ?  or — or  been 
guilty  of  the  deeper,  darker  wrong  still  ?" 

"My  conscience  is  singularly  free  from  all 
such  stains.  They  who  do  these  things  Ppeak 
not  of  them  as  crimes."  And  he  looked  up  and 
met  the  tearful  gaze  of  Helen  Travers,  without 
his  own  lids  drooping. 

"  Then  I  will  wed  you,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "and  only  as  your  wife  will 
learn  this  dreadful  secret." 

**  You  will  r*  and  William  Johnson  started  to 
his  feet  as  one  who  had  received  an  electric  shock. 

"  I  will." 

For  a  moment  she  yielded  to  his  embrace,  but 
he  released  her  quickly.  *'  You  would  so  wed 
me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  you  shall  not.  The 
dear  memory  of  your  words  is  a  happiness  Fate 
cannot  take  from  me;  it  gives  me  strength  to 
complete  the  tragedy.  Listen.  These  limbs  have 
borne  the  manacles  the  law  furnishes  to  the  con- 
victed thief ;  this  form  has  quailed  in  the  felon's 
dock  beneath  the  callous  stare  of  the  stranger 
multitude ;  but  even  then  I  did  not  lie.  I  owjied 
that  I  had  stolen  the  means  to  purchase  food  for  a 
famishing  mother.  The  name  which  I  have  dared 
to  ask  you  to  bear,  is  for  ever  enrolled  in  the 
chronicles  of  crime.  The  convict  crossed  the 
seas,  and  was  a  slave  for  the  seven  brightest 
years  of  his  youth.  Helen — Miss  Travers,  you 
do  not  scream,  or  faint,  or  wither  me  with  a  look. 
Only  tears,  quiet,  common  tears!  Are  you 
woman  or  angel  ?" 

*'  Be  calm,  and  tell  me  all." 

"  You  will  believe  I  meant  to  replace  the  nojte 
I— I— stole,  though  the  judge  would  not  credit 
my  story.  This  is  all  I  have  to  tall;  for  why 
should  I  picture  the  haunting  presence  of  memory, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  that  wealth  which  de- 
scended to  me  from  the  relative  who  exposed 
my  youth  to  temptation,  and  left  my  mother  to 
perish  ?" 


"  The  future ;  the  happy  future.  May  it  make 
you  forget  the  past !— William !"    *<  Helen !" 

At  her  feet  once  more ;  but' now  with  child-like 
sobs,  and  breathing  passionate  exclamations,  and 
fervent  blessings. 

It  was  the  next  daiy ;  and  that  burst  of  wild 
tumultuous  joy  had  given  place  to  a  serener 
happiness  on  the  part  of  William  Johnson,  while 
a  softer  and  more  thoughtful  expression  reigned 
on  the  face  of  Helen. 

'*  I  have  a  compact  to  propose,"  said  she,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  up  calmly, 
yet  a&ctionately  in  his  face ;  "  let  us  for  the 
future  speak  not  of  this  dark  things  except  indeed 
there  be  just  necessity  and  occasion  for  renewing 
the  subject.  Let  it  be  a  sacred  deposit,  of  which 
each  has  the  key,  but  do  not  suffer  it  to  belong  to 
our  lives  by  frequent  discourse  or  thought  of  it. 
Thus  may  time  heap  bright  realities  to  hide  and 
stifle  these  smouldering  ashes.  You  tell  me  that 
your  common  name  has  been  to  you  a  shelter 
from  suspicion ;  that  your  secret  rests  with  one 
tried  and  trusted  friend ;  and  that  the  world  among 
its  common  blunders  deems  your  love  of  retire- 
ment the  spirit  of  pride  and  exclusiveness.  /  will 
but  look  at  the  result  of  the  leisure  that  retirement 
has  afforded,  the  cultivated  intellect,  and  the  habits 
of  simple  enjoyment.  Yet  whence  came  your  en- 
larged sympathies  with  humanity?  These  are 
not  fostered  by  hermit- like  retirement. 

«  Can  you  ask  ?  You  are  silent.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  much  is  known  intuitively  by  one 
who  has  erred  and  suffered." 

"  And  expiated !" 

Ah,  deep  the  meaning  of  that  word  which  burst 
spontaneously  from  the  heart  which  felt  aright.' 
Deeper  and  higher,  more  world- embracing  such 
Wisdom  than  aught  that  was  ever  extracted  by 
the  casuistry  of  the  schools.  The  Merciful  God 
by  His  instruments,  the  mysteries  of  inexhausti- 
ble nature,  heals  the  wounds  and  lesser  ills  of  the 
body  until  it  becomes  whole  again.  And  must 
the  wounds  of  the  Soul  fester  for  ever  ?  What  is 
Man  that  be  daies  pluck  Hope  from  the  breast  of 
his  fellow  ?  And  is  not  the  punishment  he  inflicts 
for  crime  but  Satan*s  work  on  earth,  except  so  far 
as  it  prevents,  amends — and  through  the  suffering 
and  amendment  expiates  ?  The  poet  paints  what 
should  be,  rather  than  what  is,  when  he  declares 
"  there  is  a  Future  for  all  who  have  the  virtue  to 
repent  and  the  energy  to  atone."  May  he  prove 
the  Poet  Prophet ! 

Of  the  myriad  real  tragedies  which  are  hidden 
behijid  the  veil  of  conventional  life,  not  a  few  are 
there  in  which  woman  plays  a  ministering  angel ; 
and  builds,  amid  the  wreck  of  happiness,  a  saving 
ark  by  th^  spell  of  her  trusting  faith,  and  a 
Wisdom  that  is  of  the  Heart !  C.  T. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  WEDDING 

A  DANISH  STORY — BY  HENRY  STEFFENS. 

N  the  north-west  of  Zealand 
stretches  a  small  fertile  penin- 
sula, studded  with  hamlets, 
and  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
waste  ground.  Beyond  the 
only  town  which  this  little  pe- 
ninsula possesses,  the  land  runs 
out  into  the  stormy  Cattegat, 
and  presents  an  awfully  wild 
and  sterile  appearance.  The 
living  sands  have  here  oblite- 
rated eveiy  trace  of  vegetation ; 
and  the  hurricanes  which  blow 
from  all  points  of  the  ocean  are 
constantly  operating  a  change  on  the  fluctuating 
surface  of  the  desert,  whose  hills  of  sand  rise  and 
fall  with  a  motion  as  incessant  as  that  of  the 
waves  which  roar  around  them.  In  traveling 
through  this  country,  I  spent  upwards  of  an  hour 
in  this  district,  and  never  shall  I  foiget  the  impres- 
sion which  the  scene  made  upon  my  mind. 

While  riding  along  through  the  desolate  region, 
a  thunder  storm  rose  over  the  ocean  towards  the 
north — the  waves  roared — the  clouds  scudded 
along  in  gloomy  masses  before  the  wind — the  sky 
grew  every  instant  more  dark,  **  menacing  earth 
and  sea** — the  sand  began  to  move  in  increasing 
volumes  under  my  horse's  feet,  a  whirlwind  arose 
and  filled  the  atmosphere  with  dust,  the  traces  of 
the  path  became  invisible — ^while  air,  earth,  and 
ocean  seemed  mingled  and  blended  together,  every 
object  being  involved  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  vapor. 
I  could  not  discern  the  slightest  trace  of  life  or 
v^etation  around  the  dismal  scene — the  storm 
roared  above  me — the  waves  of  the  sea  lashed 
mournfully  against  the  shore — ^the  thunder  rolled 
in  the  distance— and  scarcely  could  the  lurid 
lightning- flash  pierce  the  heavy  cloud  of  sand 
which  whirled  around  me.  My  danger  became 
evident  and  extreme;  but  a  sudden  shower  of 
rain  laid  the  sand,  and  enabled  me  to  push  my 
way  to  the  little  town.  The  storm  I  had  just  en- 
countered was  a  horrid  mingling  of  all  elements. 
An  earthquake  has  been  described  as  the  sigh 
which  troubled  nature  heaves  from  the  depth  of 
her  bosom;  perhaps  not  more  fancifully  might 
this  chaotic  tempest  have  typified  the  confusion  of 
a  widely  distracted  mind,  to  which  pleasure  and 
even  hope  itself  have  been  long  strangers-^the 
cheerless  desert  of  the  past  revealing  only  remorse 
and  grief — the  voice  of  conscience  threatened  like 
the  thunder,  and  her  awful  anticipations  casting  a 
lurid  light  over  the  ^  gloomy  spirit— till  at  last  the 
long  8^ed-up  sources  of  tears  open  away  for 


their  floods,  and  bury  the  anguish  of  the  distracted 
soul  beneath  their  waves. 

In  this  desolate  country  there  existed  in  farmer 
times  a  village  called  Roerwig,  about  a  mile  dis. 
tant  from  the  shore.  The  moving  sands  have 
now  buried  the  village;  and  the  descendants  of 
its  inhabitants — mostly  shepherds  and  fishermen 
— ^have  removed  their  cottages  close  to  the  shore. 
A  single  solitary  building,  situated  upon  a  hill, 
yet  lears  its  head  above  the  cheerless  shifting 
desert.  This  building — and  the  village  chuich — 
was  the  scene  of  the  following  mysterious  trans- 
action : — 

In  an  early  year  of  the  last  century,  the  venera- 
ble cur^  of  Roerwig  was  one  night  seated  in  his 
study,  absorbed  in  pious  meditations.  His  house 
lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  the  simple 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  were  so  little  tinged 
with  distrust,  that  bolts  and  locks  were  unknown 
among  them,  and  every  door  remained  open  and 
unguarded. 

The  lamp  burned  gloomily,  and  the  sullen 
silence  of  the  midnight  hour  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  rushing  noise  of  the  sea,  on  whose  waves 
the  pale  moon  shone  reflected,  when  the  cur^ 
heard  the  door  below  opened,  and  the  next  moment 
'the  sound  of  men*s  steps  on  the  stair.  He  was 
anticipating  a  call  to  administer  the  last  offices  of 
religion  to  some  parishioners  on  the  point  of 
death,  when  two  foreigners,  wrapped  up  in  white 
cloaks,  entered  the  room.  One  of  them,  approach- 
ing, addressed  him  with  politeness :  <*  Sir  yon  will 
have  the  goodness  to  follow  vs  instantly.  Yon 
must  perform  a  marriage  ceremony ;  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  already  waiting  your  arrival  at  the 
church.  And  this  sum,"  here  the  stranger  held 
out  a  purse  full  of  gold,  "  will  sufficiently  recom- 
pense you  for  the  trouble,  and  the  alarm  our 
sudden  demand  has  given  you." 

The  cur<  stared  in  mute  terror  upon  the  strang- 
ers, who  seemed  to  carry  something  fearful 

almost  ghastly  in  their  looks,  and  the  demand  was 
repeated  in  an  earnest  and  authoritative  tone. 
When  the  old  man  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, he  began  mildly  to  represent  that  his  duty 
did  not  allow  him  to  celebrate  so  solemn  a  rite 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  parties,  and  the 
intervention  of  those  formalities  required  by  law. 
The  other  stranger  hereupon  stept  forwaid  in  a 
menacing  attitude ;  *'  sir,"  said  he,  '*  you  have 
your  choice ;  follow  us  and  take  the  sum  we  now 
ofier  you — or  remain,  and  this  bullet  goes  through 
your  head."  Whilst  speaking,  he  leveled  his 
pistol  at  the  forehead  of  the  venerable  man,  and 
coolly  waited  his  answer ;  whereupon  the  eor^ 
rose,  dressed  himself,  and  informed  his  visitants — 
who  had  hitherto  spoken  Danish,  but  with  a  foreign 
accent — ^that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  them. 
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The  mysterious  strangers  now  proceeded  silently 
through  the  village,  followed  by  the  clergyman. 
It  was  a  dark  autumn  night,  the  moon  having  set ; 
but  when  they  emerged  from  the  village,  the  old 
man  perceived  with  terror  and  astonishment,  that 
the  distant  church  was  all  iUumined.  Meanwhile 
his  companions,  wrapped  up  in  their  white  cloaks, 
strode  hastily  on  before  them  through  the  barren 
plain.  On  reaching  the  church  they  bound  up  his 
eyes ;  he  then  heard  a  side  door  open  with  a  well 
known  creaking  noise,  and  felt  himself  violently 
pushed  into  a  crowd  of  people  whose  murmuring 
he  heard  all  around  him,  while  close  beside  him 
some  persons  carried  on  a  conversation  in  a  lan- 
guage quite  unknown  to  him,  but  which  he 
thought  was  Russian.  As  he  stood  helpless  and 
blindfolded,  he  felt  himself  seized  upon  by  a  man's 
hand,  and  drawn  violently  through  the  crowd.  At 
last  the  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  found  himself  standing  with  one  of  the  two 
strangers  before  the  altar.  A  row  of  large  tapers, 
in  magnificent  silver  candlesticks,  adorned  the 
altar,  and  the  church  itself  was  splendidly  lighted 
up  by  a  profusion  of  candles.  The  deepest  silence 
now  reigned  through  the  whole  building,  though 
the  side  passages  and  all  the  seats  were  crowded 
to  excess ;  but  the  middle  passage  was  quite  clear, 
and  he  perceived  in  it  a  newly  dug  grave,  with 
the  stone  which  had  covered  it  leaning  against  a 
bench.  Around  him  were  only  male  figures,  but 
on  one  of  the  distant  benches  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived a  female  form.  The  terrible  silence  lasted 
for  some  minutes,  during  which  not  a  motion 
could  be  detected  in  the  vast  assembly.  Thus 
when  the  mind  is  bent  on  deeds  of  darkness,  a 
silent  gloomy  brooding  of  soul  often  precedes  the 
commission  of  the  horrid  action. 

At  last  a  man,  whose  magnificent  dress  distin- 
guished him  from  all  the  rest,  and  bespoke  his 
elevated  rank,  rose  and  walked  hastily  up  to  the 
altar;  as  he  passed  along,  his  steps  resounded 
through  the  building,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  him ;  he  appeared  to  be  of  middle  stature, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  strong  limbs— his  gait 
was  commanding,  his  complexion  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  and  his  hair  raven  black — his  features 
were  severe,  and  his  lips  compressed  as  if  in 
wrath — a  bold  aquiline  nose  heightened  the  haugh- 
ty appearance  of  his  countenance,  and  dark  shaggy 
brows  lowered  over  his  fiery  eyes.  He  wore  a 
green  coat,  with  broad  gold  braids,  and  a  briliant 
star.  The  bride,  who  also  approached,  and  kneel- 
ed beside  him  at  the  altar,  was  magnificently 
dressed.  A  sky  blue  rose,  richly  trimmed  with 
silver,  enveloped  her  slender  limbs  and  floated  in 
large  folds  over  her  graceful  form — a  diadem 
sparkling  with  diamonds,  adorned  her  fair  hair — 
the  utmost  loveliness  and  beauty  might  be  traced 


in  her  features,  although  despair  now  expressed 
itself  in  them— her  cheeks  were  pale  as  those  of 
a  corpse — ^her  features  unanimated — ^her  lips  were 
blanched,  her  eyes  dimmed-«-and  her  arms  hung 
motionless  at  her  side  as  she  kneeled  before  the 
altar;  terror  seemed  to  have  wrapped  her  con- 
8:iouBness  as  well  as  her  vital  powers  in  deep 
lethargy. 

The  cvlt6  now  discovered  near  him  an  old  ugly 
hag,  in  a  parti-colored  dress,  with  a  blood-red 
turban  on  her  head,  who  stood  gazing  with  an 
expression  of  malignant  fury  on  the  kneeling 
bride ;  and  behind  the  bridegroom,  he  noticed  a 
man  of  gigantic  size  and  a  gloomy  appearance, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  immoveably  on  the  ground. 

Horror  struck  by  the  scene  before  him,  the 
priest  stood  mute  for  sometime,  till  a  thrilling 
look  from  the  bridegroom  reminded  him  of  the 
ceremony  he  had  come  hither  to  perform.  But 
the  uncertainty  whether  the  couple  he  was  about 
to  marry  understood  his  language,  aflforded  him  a 
fresh  source  of  uneasiness.  He  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  ask  the  bridegroom  for  his  name  and  that 
of  his  bride !  **  Neander  and  Feodora,"  was  the 
answer  returned  in  a  rough  voice. 

The  priest  now  began  to  read  the  ritual  in  fal- 
tering accents,  frequently  stopping  to  repeat  the 
words,  without  however  either  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom appearing  to  observe  his  confusion,  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  conjecture  that  his  language 
was  almost  unknown  to  either  of  them.  On  put- 
ting the  question^  "  Neander  wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  for  thy  wedded  wife  ?"  he  doubted  whether 
he  should  receive  any  answer ;  but  to  his  astonish- 
ment, the  bridegroom  answered  in  the  affirmative 
with  a  loud  and  almost  screaming  voice,  which 
rung  throughout  the  church,  while  deep  sighs 
were  heard  from  every  quarter  of  the  building, 
and  a  silent  quivering  like  the  reflection  of  distant 
lightning,  threw  a  transitory  motion  over  the 
death  pale  features  of  the  bride.  When  the  priest 
turned  to  her  with  the  interrogatory :  *'  Feodora, 
wilt  thou  have  this  man  for  thy  wedded  husband  ?'' 
the  lifeless  form  before  him  seemed  to  awake,  a 
deep  convulsive  throb  of  terror  trembled  on  her 
cheeks — her  pale  lips  quivered — a  passing  gleam 
of  fire  shone  in  her  eye — her  breast  heaved— a 
violent  gush  of  tears  flooded  the  brilliance  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  "  yes"  was  pronounced  like  the 
scream  of  anguish  uttered  by  a  dying  person,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  deep  echo  in  the  sounds  of  grief 
which  burst  from  the  surrounding  multitude.  The 
bride  then  sank  into  the  arms  of  the  horrid  old 
hag,  and  after  some  minutes  had  passed  in  awful 
silence,  the  pale  corpse-like  female  kneeled  again, 
as  if  in  a  deep  trance,  and  the  ceremony  was 
finished.  The  bridegroom  now  rose  and  led  away 
the  trembling  bride,  followed  by  the  tall  man  and 
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old  woman;  and  two  rtrangers  then  appeared 
again,  and  having  bound  the  priest's  eyes,  drew 
him  with  violence  through  the  crowd,  and  pushed 
him  out  at  the  door,  which  they  bolted  from 
within. 

For  some  minutes  the  old  man  stood  endeavor- 
ing to  recollect  himself,  and  uncertain  whether  the 
horrid  scene,  with  all  its  ghastly  attendant  circum- 
stances, might  not  have  been  a  dream ;  but  when 
he  had  torn  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,-  and  saw 
the  illuminated  church  before  him,  and  heard  the 
murmuring  of  the  crowd,  he  was  forced  to  believe 
its  reality.    To  learn  the  issue,  he  hid  himself  in 
the  corner  of  the  building,  and  while  listening 
there  he  heard  the  murmuring  within  grow  louder 
and  louder-^then  it  seemed  as  if  a  fierce  alterca- 
tion arose,  in  which  he  thought  he  could  recog- 
nize the  rough  voice  of  the  bridegroom  command- 
ing silence—  a  long  pause  followed — a  shot  fell — 
the  shriek  of  a  female  voice  was  heard,  which 
was  succeeded  by  another  pause — then  followed 
a  sound  of  pickaxes,  which  lasted  nbout  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  after  which  the  candles  were  ex- 
tinguished, the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  rushed  out  of  the  church,  and  ran 
toward  the  sea. 

The  old  priest  now  arose  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  village,  where  he  awoke 
his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  related  to  them  his 
incredible  and  marvelous  adventure ;  but  every- 
thing Which  had  hitherto  fallen  out  among  those 
ffhnple  people,  had  been  so  calm  and  tranquil— so 
much  measured  by  the  laws  of  daily  routine,  that 
they  were  seized  with  a  very  different  alarm; 
they  believed  that  some  unfortunate  accident  had 
deranged  the  intellects  of  their  beloved  pastor, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  prevailed 
on  some  of  them  to  foDow  him  to  the  church, 
provided  with  picks  and  spades. 

Meanwhile  the  morning  had  dawned,  the  sun 
arose,  and  as  the  priest  and  his  companions  as- 
cended the  hill  toward  the  church,  they  saw  a 
man-of-war  standing  off  from  the  shore  under  full 
sail  toward  the  north.     So  surprising  a  sight  in 
this  remote  district,  made  his  companions  already 
hesitate  to  reject  his  story  as  improbable  and  still 
more  were  they  inclined  to  listen  to  him  when 
they  saw  that  the  side  door  of  the  church  had 
been  violently  burst  open.    They  entered,  full  of 
expectation,  and  the  priest  showed  them  the  grave 
which  he  had  seen  opened  in  the  night  time ;  it 
Was  evident  that  the  stone  had  been  lifted  up  and 
replaced  again.    They  therefore  put  their  imple- 
ments in  motion,  and  soon  came  to  a  new  and 
richly  adorned  coffin,  in  which  lay  the  murdered 
liride— a  bullet  had  pierced  her  right  breast  to  the 
heart— the  magnificent  diadem  which  she  had 
worn  at  the  altar,  no  longer  adorned  her  brows, 
TOLVMs  n.— 24. 


but  the  distracted  expression  of  deep  grief  had 
vanished  from  her  countenance,  and  a  heavenly 
calm  seemed  spread  over  her  features.  The  old 
man  threw  himself  down  on  his  knees  near  the 
coffin,  and  wept  and  prayed  aloud  for  the  soul  of 
the  dead,  while  mute  astonishment  and  horror 
seized  his  companions. 

The  clergyman  found  himself  obliged  to  make 
this  event  instantly  known,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, to  his  superior,  the  Bishop  of  Zealand ; 
meanwhile,  until  he  got  further  instructions  from 
Copenhagen,  he  bound  all  his  friends  to  secrecy 
by  an  oath.  Shortly  afterward  a  person  of  high 
rank  suddenly  arrived  from  the  capital;  he  in* 
quired  into  all  the  circumstances,  visited  the  grave, 
commended  the  silence  which  had  been  hitherto 
observed,  and  stated  that  the  whole  event  must 
remain  forever  a  secret,  threatening,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  severe  punishment  any  person  who 
should  dare  to  speak  of  it. 

At  the  death  of  the  priest,  a  writing  was  found 
in  the  parochial  register  narrating  this  event; 
some  believed  that  it  might  have  some  secret  con* 
nexion  with  the  violent  political  changes  which 
occurred  in  Russi^i,  after  the  death  of  Catharine 
and  Peter  I.;  but  to  resolve  the  deep  riddle  of  this 
mysterious  affair  will  ever  be  a  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible task. 


STANZAS 

DEDICATED   TO   THE    MISSES    H. 
BY  MRS.  X.  MAEIA  SSELDON. 

What  wUl  be  theii  futurity  1    I  thought. 

As  the  fair  vision  of  a  happy  home 
Game  in  my  day  dieams,  and  I  abnost  sought 

To  banish  the  bright  scene  lest  blight  should  come. 

What's  fot  them  in  the  future  1  will  their  way 
Be  always  smooth — and  will  their  being's  sun 

Still  shine  upon  them  with  unclouded  ray. 
Till  life  is  pass'd — and  heaven's  bless'd  goal  is  won  1 

What's  for  them  in  the  future  1  will  they  know 
The  anguish  which  may  heave  the  human  breast, 

Till  every  pulse  shall  throb  with  keenest  wo. 
And  death  be  sought  most  earnestly  for  rest  !— 

And  then  a  still  small  voice,  plaintive  and  low 
As  zephyr's  breath,  fell  on  my  spirit's  ea^* 

"  Seek  not,  vain  one,  the  future  to  foreknow, 
'Tis  His  who  bought  them  to  depress  or  cheer. 

**  Whnt'e'er  of  ill  or  good— of  thorns  or  flowers 
Their  Fa^er  scatters  o'er  their  homeward  way, 

'Twill  better  fit  them  for  celestial  bowers. 
Where  Friendship's  buds  expand  'neath  genial  lay, 

And  never  change — there  are  no  tears,  no  pain, 

But  Light  and  Love  and  Joy  supremely  reign." 

Jacsson,  Michigan,  1846. 
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PERRIN;— OR    RURAL    PROBITY. 

FBOaC  THE  FRSNCH. 

LITTLE  village  near  Vitre  in 
Brittany,  gave  birth  to  Perrin.  On 
his  entrance  into  life,  poverty 
pressed  him  in  her  cold  embrace. 
He  lost  his  father  and  mother  be- 
fore he  could  pronounce  their  names,  and  he  owed 
his  subsistence  to  public  charity ;  and  his  educa- 
tion which  was  confined  to  mere  reading  and 
writing,  he  derived  from  the  same  source.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  a  farmer,  who  gave  him  the  care  of  a  flock. 
Lucetta,  a  young  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  at  this 
time  tended  her  father's  sheep ;  and  frequently  led 
them  to  pastures  where  she  met  Perrin,  who  ren- 
dered her  all  the  little  services,  and  assiduities 
which  might  be  expected  at  his  age,  and  in  his 
situation.  The  circumstance  of  their  being  much 
together,  joined  to  the  tranquil  nature  of  their 
employ,  their  native  innocency  and  goodness  of 
heart,  and  officious  attention  to  each  other,  soon 
produced  a  mutual  attachment.  They  were  fond 
of  being  together ;  and  waited  for  the  hour  when 
they  were  to  meet  in  the  meadow,  with  an  impa- 
tience which  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  regret 
which  they  felt  at  their  temporary  separation,  on 
quitting  it.  Their  tender  hearts  possessed  great 
susceptibility ;  and  they  already  felt  the  passion 
of  love ;  ignorant  as  they  yet  were  of  its  nature 
and  tendency.  Five  years  glided  away  in  inno- 
cent amusements.  Their  sentiments  now  grew 
more  animated,  and  ardent ;  and  they  never  met 
without  the  warmest  emotions;  heightened,  in- 
deed, by  the  artless  expressions  of  their  love. 
Lucetta  frequently  checked  the  violence  of  Per- 
rin's  passion ;  not  without  regretting  the  con- 
straint to  which  she  was  subjected  by  her  con- 
scious and  ingenious  modesty.  Perrin  sighed; 
and  endeavored  tO'imitate  her  cautious  behavior : 
they  both  wished  to  be  united  by  wedlock  and 
acknowledged  to  each  other  their  mutual  desire. 
Marriage  is  the  final  object  of  rural  love ;  seduc- 
tion is  happily  unknown  in  the  innocent  village ; 
the  coquette  and  the  man  of  intrigue  are  charac- 
ters not  there  to  be  met  with. 

Perrin  meant  to  ask  Lucetta  of  her  father :  he 
communicated  his  design  to  his  mistress,  who 
blushed  at  the  proposal,  yet  frankly  owned  that 
it  gave  her  a  very  sensible  pleasure.  She  did  not 
however  choose  to  be  present  at  the  interview  be- 
twixt him  and  her  father :  and,  therefore  told  her 
lover  that  she  was  going  to  the  neighboring  town 
on  the  following  day;  desiring  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  her  absence,  and  acquaint  her  in  the  eve- 
ning with  his  success. 
The  young  man,  at  the  appointed  time  flew  to 


Lucetta*s  father,  and  opened  his  mind  to  him  with- 
out reserve.  Studied  persuasion  and  art  are  not 
the  talents  of  rural  orators.  He  frankly  told  him 
that  he  loved  Lucetta.  "  You  love  my  daugh- 
ter!"  answered  the  old  roan  abruptly;  "you 
would  many  Lucetta  !  Are  you  in  earnest,  Per- 
rin ? — How  do  you  propose  to  live  ?  Have  you 
clothes  to  give  her  ?  Have  you  a  roof  to  cover 
her  ?  Have  you  food  to  support  her  ?  You  arc 
a  servant,  and  have  nothing.  Lucetta  is  not  rich 
enough  to  maintain  herself  and  you.  Perrin,  you 
are  in  no  condition  to  keep  a  wife  and  family." 
••  I  have  hands,"  replied  Perrin ;  "  I  have  health 
and  strength.  A  man  who  loves  his  wife  never 
wants  employment 4  and  what  industry  would  I 
not  exert  to  maintain  Lucetta.  Hitherto,  I  have 
earned  five  crowns  every  year;  I  have  saved 
twenty,  and  they  will  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
wedding..  I  will  labor  more  diligently  ;  my  sav- 
ings will  augment,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  take  a 
little  farm.  The  richest  inhabitants  of  our  vil- 
lage  have  begun  as  poorly  as  I  shall  set  olT  in  life ; 
why  may  not  I  succeed  as  well  as  they  ?" — "Very 
true,  Perrin!  You  are  young;  you  may  wait, 
yet,  for  some  time.  When  I  find  you  a  rich  man, 
my  daughter  is  yours ;  but  till  then  make  me  no 
more  absurd  and  romantic  proposals  !*' 

This  was  the  only  answer  Perrin  could  obtain : 
he,  therefore,,  hastened  to  meet  Lucetta,  whom  he 
soon  found.  He  was  so  deeply  affected  with  his 
disappointment,  that  she  read  in  his  countenance 
the  unwelcome  tidings.  "My  father  then. has 
refused  you  !'*  exclaimed  she  with  a  sigh.  "  Ah, 
Lucetta  !  how  unhappy  am  I  to  have  been  bom 
poor !  But  I  have  not  lost  all  hope ;  my  situation 
may  change.  Your  husband  would  have  spared 
no  pains  to  procure  you  a  comfortable  subsistance ; 
will  not  your  lover  do  as  much  to  have  the  hap- 
piness of  one  day  possessing  you  ?  We  shall  yet 
be  united ;  I  will  not  abandon  the  delightful  pros- 
pect. I  conjure  you  to  keep  your  heart  for  me ; 
remember  you  have  faithfully  pledged  it !  Should 
your  father  propose  a  match  for  you — Lucetta, 
that  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I  can  fear — your 
compliance  would  terminate  my  life  !'* — "  And 
could  I,  Perrin,  marry  any  one  but  you !  No ;  if 
I  am  not  yours,  I  will  not  be  the  wife  of  any  man 
on  earth !" 

They  held  this  conversation  on  the  road  to  Vitre. 
Night  advancing,  they  were  obliged  to  quicken 
their  pace.  Perrin's  foot  hit  against  something  in 
the  road,  and  he  fell.  He  searched  for  what  oc- 
casioned his  fall  and  he  found  it  It  was  a  heavy 
bag.  He  took  it  up :  and,  curious  to  know  what 
it  contained  he  went  with  Lucetta  into  an  adjacent 
field ;  where  a  fire,  which  the  peasants  had  light- 
ed in  the  day-time,  was  yet  burning.  By  the 
light  of  this  fire  he  opened  the  bag  and  found  it 
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filled  with  gold.  **  What  do  I  see  !'*  cried  Lu- 
cetta.  •«  Ah !  Perrin,  3rou  are  become  rich  !*• — 
•*  Is  it  posaible,"  replied  Perrin,  ••thatitis  now 
in  my  power  to  possess  yon  1  Can  hearen  hare 
been  so  propitious  to  our  love,  as  to  bestow  on 
me  what  will  procure  your  father*s  consent  to  our 
marriage,  and  make  us  happy !"  This  idea  in- 
fused joy  into  their  souls.  They  viewed  the  gold 
with  eagerness,  almost  distrustful  of  their  eyes ; 
they  then  quitted  the  shining  object,  and  looked 
on  each  other  with  tenderness  and  transport. 
Their  first  surprise  abated,  they  counted  the  sum ; 
and  found  that  it  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
livrcs.  They  were  enchanted  with  their  immense 
treasure.  "Ah,  LucettaT'  cried  Perrin,  "your 
father  can  no  longer  oppose  my  happiness !"  Lu- 
cetta  could  not  find  words  to  answer  him,  but  her 
eyes  were  animated,  and  eloquent ;  and  she  press- 
ed her  lover's  hand  with  rapture.  Perrin  was 
now  certain  that  his  bliss  would  soon  be  ratified. 
He  embraced  his  mistress  with  ardor  and  ecstasy ; 
he  was  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  his  approaching 
felicity.  "  Amiable  Lucetta  !*•  cried  he,  "  how 
dear  is  this  fortune,  to  me!  for  I  shall  share  it 
with  you." 

They  now  tied  up  their  treasure,  and  proceeded 
toward  Lucetta*s  father's ;  determined  to  show  it 
immediately  to  the  old  man.  They  had  arrived 
near  his  house  when  Perrin  suddenly  stopped — 
•''By  this  gold,"  cried  he,  "  we  expect  to  be  hap-. 
py ;  but  is  it  really  ours  ?  It  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  some  traveler.  The  fair  of  Vitre  is  just  over ; 
some  merchant  on  his  return  home,  has  probably 
lost  it :  and  this  Very  moment,  while  we  are  giv- 
ing  ourselves  up  to  joy,  he  is,  perhaps,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  despair.'*  "Your  reflection  is 
dreadftil!"  answered  Lucetta:  "the  unhappy 
gentleman  is,  doubtless,  in  the  utmost  distress : 
and  can  we  enjoy  what  belongs  to  him  ?  the  idea 
makes  me  tremble  !" — "  We  were  carrying  this 
money  to  your  father,"  replied  PerriA ;  "  through 
the  influence  of  which  he  would,  unquestionably, 
have  consented  to  make  us  happy.  But  could  we 
have  been  happy  while  usurping  the  property  of 
another  ?  Let  us  go  to  the  rector  of  our  parish, 
who  has  always  shown  me  great  kindness.  He 
recommended  me  to  my  master,  and  I  should  take 
no  material  step  without  consulting  him." 

The  rector  was  at  home.  Perrin  produced  the 
bag  which  he  had  found ;  and  owned  that  he  had, 
at  first,  considered  it  as  a  gift  from  heaven.  He 
acqoainted  him  with  his  love  for  Lucetta;  nor 
did  be  ooneeal  the  obstacle  which  his  poverty  had 
proved  to  their  union.  The  good  priest  was  all 
attention  to  the  story.  He  regarded  them  with 
paternal  affection ;  and  their  behavior  awakened 
the  sensibility  of  his  -soul.  He  perceived  the 
afdor  of  a  mutaa:I  passion  glisten  in  their  eyes, 


and  he  greatly  admired  their  passion,  but  still 
more  their  probity.  "  Perrin ,*•  said  he,  "cherish 
these  sentiments  during  the  remainder  of  your 
life.  The  consciousness  of  possessing  them  will 
make  you  happy ;  and  they  will  draw  down  from 
Providence  a  blessing  on  your  endeavors.  We 
shall  discover  the  owner  of  this  money,  and  he 
will  recompense  your  integrity ;  to  his .  reward  I 
will  add  a  portion  of  what  I  have  saved,  and  Lu- 
cetta shall  be  yours.  I  will  engage  to  obtain  her 
father's  consent;  for  you  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  If  the  mone)"  deposited  with  me  be  not 
reclaimed,  it  belongs  to  the  poor ;  you  are  poor ; 
and  in  restoring  it  to  you  I  shall  think  that  I  act 
in  obedience  to  that  Providence  which,  by  direct- 
ing you  to  find  it,  and  lodge  it  with  me,  has  al- 
ready marked  you  out  as  objects  of  special 
favor," 

The  two  lovers  retired,  satisfied  with  having 
done  their  duty,  and  enlivened  by  the  hope  of 
being  happily  united.  The  bag  was  carried 
throughout  the  rector's  parish;  and  advertise- 
ments were  posted  up  at  Vitre,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  It  was  claimed  by  many  avari- 
cious and  selfish  persons :  but  none  of  them  could 
give  an  accumte  account  of  the  sum,  the  specie, 
and  the  bag  in  which  it  was  contained. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rector  forgot  not  his  pro- 
mise to  promote  Perrin's  interest.  He  took  a 
small  farm  for  him  ;  purchased  cattle,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandy ;  and,  two  months  afterward, 
married  him  to  Lucetta.  The  hearts  of  the  for- 
tunate couple,  who  had  now  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  their  wishes,  daily  overflowed  with  grati- 
tude to  heaven,  and  to  the  rector.  Perrin  was 
industrious,  and  Lucetta  attentive  to  domestic 
afiairs:  they  paid  their  landlord  with  the  most 
rigid  punctuality ;  lived  moderately  on  their  pro- 
fits, and  were  happy. 

Two  years  expired,  and  the  money  was  yet 
unclaimed  by  the  owner.  The  rector  now  thought 
it  superfluous  to  wait  longer,  and  carried  it  to  the 
virtuous  pair  whom  he  had  united.  "  My  chil- 
dren," said  he,  "  enjoy  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
These  twelve  thousand  llvres  are  with  me  idle ; 
employ  them  to  your  honest  advantage.  If  the 
lawful  owner  of  them  is  ever  discovered,  you 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  restore  them  to  him ;  dis- 
pose  of  them  in  such  way,  therefore,  that,  though 
you  change  their  substance,  you  may  still  retain 
their  value." 

Perrin  pursued  this  friendly  advice,  and  deter- 
mined  to  purchase  the  farm  which  he  rented.  It 
was  then  to  be  sold,  and  was  estimated  at  inore 
than  twelve  thousand  livres ;  but,  for  ready  mo- 
ney, Perrin  hoped  to  purchase  it  at  that  sum.  The 
gold  which  he  had  found  he  only  considered  as  a 
deposit,  which  could  not,  he  supposed,  be  better 
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secured :  and  the  owner,  if  he  should  ever  meet 
with  him,  would  be  no  loser. 

The  rector  approved  this  plan,  and  the  purchase 
was  soon  made.  Perrin  had  always  bestowed 
great  pains  on  the  cultivation  of  his  fields :  and, 
as  they  yielded  a  laige  produce,  he  lived  in  ail 
that  ease  and  abundance  which  he  had  been  ambi- 
tious to  obtain  for  Lucetta.  Two  children,  suc- 
cessively, blessed  their  union;  and  they  rejoiced 
to  see  themselves  renewed  in  those  tender  pledges 
of  their  love.  Perrin,  retuming  from  the  field, 
was  usually  met  by  his  wiffe,  who  presented  his 
two  children  to  him;  he  would  then  embrace 
them  with  transport,  and  clasp  Lucetla  in  his 
arms.  The  little  innocents  were  eagerly  officious 
about  their  father :  one  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
lace:  the  other  endeavored  to  ease  him  of  his 
spade.  He  smiled  at  their  feeble  efiorts;  again 
caressed  them ;  and  thanked  Heaven  for  having 
given  him  an  affectionate  wife,  and  children  who 
resembled  their  parents. 

In  a  few  years  the  good  old  rector  died.  Perrin 
and  Lucetta  sincerely  lamented  his  death.  Their 
minds  dwelt,  afresh,  on  what  they  owed  to  his 
benevolence ;  and  that  reflection  made  them  con- 
template theii  own  mortality.  **  We,  too,  shall 
die,"  said  they ;  '*  and  we  shall  leave  our  farm  to 
our  children.  Alas !  it  is  not  our  property.  If 
he  to  whom  it  belongs  should  return,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  it  forever,  and  we  should  take  the 
right  of  another  to  the  grave."  This  idea  they 
were  unable  to  support ;  delicate  in  their  integrity, 
they  could  not  be  happy  while  their  consciences 
accused  them  of  the  smallest  appearance  of  fraud. 
They  immediately  procured  an  instrument  to  be 
drawn,  and  signed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  stating  the  tenure  by  which  they  held 
their  farm :  and  lodged  the  deed  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  rector.  This  precaution,  which  they 
deemed  necessary  to  enforce  a  restitution  that 
justice  might  exact  of  their  children,  set  their 
minds  at  ease. 

Perrin  had  now  been  settled  on  his  farm  about 
ten  years ;  when,  one  day,  after  a  forenoon's  hard 
labor,  as  he  was  going  home  to  dinner,  he  saw 
two  gentlemen  overturned  in  a  chaise  on  the  high- 
road at  a  small  distance  from  his  house.  He  ran 
to  their  assistance ;  ofiered  them  horses  to  convey 
their  baggage,  and  intreated  them  to  go  with  him, 
and  accept  such  refreshment  as  his  humble  roof 
afiforded.  The  travelers  were  not  hurt  by  their 
fall,  but  the  horses  were  both  lamed.  **  This  is 
a  very  unlucky  place  to  me,"  said  one  pf  the 
travelers :  I  cannot  pass  it  without  experiencing 
some  accident.  A  great  misfortune  befel  me  here 
about  twelve  years  ago :  I  was  returning  from  the 


sand  livres  in  gold."    "But  did  you  neglect," 


said  Perrin,  who  heard  him  with  attention,  **  to 
make  proper  inquiries  for  your  money  ?^' — '*  It 
was  not  in  my  power,"  replied  the  stranger,  to 
take  the  usual  method  of  recovering  it:  I  was 
about  to  make  a  voyage  to  t^e  East  Indies ;  the 
vessel  in  which  I  was  to  sail,  would  not  have 
waited  for  me ;^  all  the. expedients  I  could  have 
contrived  to  regain  my  money,  would,  probably, 
have  been  fruitless,  and  the  delay  which  they 
must  certainly  have  occasioned,  would  have  been 
still  more  injurious  than  the  loss." 

This  information  made  Perrin's  heart  leap  for 
joy !  He  repeated  his  invitation  with  more  ear- 
nestness ;  and  entreated  the  gentlemen  to  accept 
of  the  asylum  which  he  ofiered  them,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  bouse  was  the  nearest  and  the  most 
commodious  habitation  in  the  place.  They  com- 
plied with  his  request ;  and  he  went  on  first  to 
show  them  the  way.  He  soon  met  his  wife; 
who,  according  to  custom,  came  to  meet  him.  He 
begged  her  to  hasten  home,  and  prepare  a  dinner 
for  his  guests.  On  their  arrival  he  brought  them 
some  immediate  refreshment,  and  renewed  the 
canversation  on  the  loss  of  the  twelve  thousand 
livres.  By  the  sequil  of  the  traveller's  discourse, 
he  was  convinced  that  this  gentleman  wajs  the 
very  person  to  whom  he  owed  a  restitution.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  the  new  rector ;  informed  him 
of  what  he  had  learned,  and  begged  the  favor  of 
his  company  to  dinner.  The  rector  accepted  the 
invitation ;  admiring,  as  he  went,  the  joy  of  the 
peasant  on  a  discovery  which  mast  prove  his  ruin! 

Dinner  was  served  up.  The  travelers  were 
charmed  with  the  hosplt^ity  of  Perrin :  they  ad- 
mired his  domestic  economy,  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  the  frankness  of  his  behavior ;  the  in- 
genious and  engaging  manners  of  Lucetta,  her 
assiduities,  and  her  kindness :  and  they  caressed 
the  children.  After  dinner,  Perrin  showed  them 
his  house,  his  garden,  and  his  cattle  He  inform- 
ed them  of  the  situation,  the  fertility,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fields.  "  All  these,"  said  he  to  the 
traveler  on  whose  account  he  was  so  particular, 
*<  belong  to  you.  The  money  which  you  lost  fell 
into  my  hands.  When  I  found  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  reclaimed,  bought  this  farm,  which  I 
always  intended  to  give  up  to  the  person  who 
should  convince  me  he  had  a  right  to  it ;  and  1 
now  resign  it  to  you,  the  rector  has  a  deed  which 
confirms  your  property." 

The  stranger  was  for  some  moments  lost  in 
amazement  1  He  read  the  writing,  which  the 
rector  put  into  his  hands;  and  he  looked  earnestly 
on  Perrin,  on  Lucetta,  and  their  children. — 
«<  Where  am  I!"  at  length  exclaimed  he;  "and 
what  have  I  heard  ? — What  an  uncommon  man- 


fair  of  yitre,and  near  this  spot,  lost  twelve  thou-   ner  of  proceeding!    What  virtue;  what  noble- 


ness of  soul  I  and  in  what  a  station  of  life  do  I 
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find  them !— Have  you  nothing  to  depend  o 
this  farm  I-  added  he.  "  No,  Sir."  replied  Perrin : 
"  bnt,  if  yon  do  not  eel\  it,  you  will  have  oc 
sion  for  a  farmer,  and  I  hope  yon  will  give 
the  preference."  "  YoTirprobity  dcBervea  abetter 
MCompense.  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  I  lost 
the  tarn  which  you  found ;  during  thai  time  God 
has  continnaliy  blessed  my  trade ;  it  has  heen 
greatly  eilended,  and  has  prospered.  It  is 
Bince  I  ceased  to  feel  the  effects  of  my  loss ;  and 
your  restitntion  would  not  now  make  me  richer. 
Yon  deserve  this  Httle  fortune  ;  Providence  has 
given  it  into  yonr  hands ;  and  I  could  not  take  it 
from  yon  without  offending  ray  Creator.  Keep  it 
then ;  it  belongs  to  you :  or,  if  I  must  have  a 
right,  I  give  it  to  you.  Yon  might  safely  have 
kept  it;  I  should  never  have  attempted  to  reclaim 
it:  what  man  would  have  acted  like  yon  '" 

He  then  tore  the  deed,  which  the  rector  had 
given  him.  "  Tlie  world,"  said  he,  "  should  be 
acquainted  with  this  your  probity,  A  deed  to 
ratify  my  resign^ioa  in  yonr  favor ;  yonr  right 
lo  the  fann,  and  that  of  yonr  children,  is  unn 
earj :  however  it  shall  be  executed  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  yonr  disinterestedness  and 

Perrin  and  Lncclta  fell  at  (he  feet  of  the  traveler, 
who  raised  and  embraced  them.  A  nolary 
sent  for,  and  he  engrossed  the  deed ;  never  had 
he  dt»wn  one  of  such  noble  contents  !  Perrin 
shed  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  "  My  children,' 
•aid  he,  "kiss  the  hand  of  your  benefactor  1- 
Lacetta,  by  the  generosity  of  this  gentleman  thi 
farm  has  now  become  our  own !  Henceforth  wi 
may  enjoy  it  without  anxiety,  and  without  re 

Perrin  and  Lneetla,  in  their  vacant  hoars,  often 
paid  encomiums  to  the  memory  of  the  old  recti 
the  guariian  of  their  innocence,  and  the  first  p 
moter  of  their  happiness.    While  they  dwelt 
the  Bonnifnlly  pleasing  subject,  they  felt  Ihe  best 
emotjons  of  human  nature ;  tears  of  gratimde  and 
affection  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  rolled  from  their 
eyes.      His  precepts  had  made  an  indelible 
pressioa  on  their  minds;  and,  by  their  constant 
observance  of  them,  (hey  hoped  to  rejoin  him 
a  betliet  WMld. 


PAnnrru.  contkol  in  vihbiaih. 
Vr  to  twenty-one,  I  hold  a  father  to  have  power 
over  his  children  as  to  marriage ;  after  that  age, 
uthority  and  influence  only.  Show  me  one  coa- 
ple  anhappy  merely  on  aeconnt  of  their  limited 
dicnmstances,  and  I  will  show  yon  Inn  who  are 
wrHcbed  from  other  eaatea.-~CoUridg«. 


A  NIGHT  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

BT  MM.    Ten   XYCS   SHELDOir. 

/  i\  ING,  dong.'  ding.dongf  d'ng! 

J  —Three  minutes  past  3  o'clock, 

4f  I     "  Away  r  tLvrny !  We  bonnd  o'er  th« 

f^  [V      It  waa  a  pleasant  afternoon  in 

4  g  the  latter  part  of  July,  that  I  took 

^  one  of  the  many  superb  steamers 
-^  V  that  ply  between  New  York  and 

^  L  Albany.     The  "farewell"*  of 

^  ll  friends  and  kindred  was  spoken 

\  by  many  a  one,  while  the  tear 
glistened  in  the  eye  and  the 
qaivering  lip  betokened  sorrow 
of  heart  at  parting  with  loved  ones.  The  last 
bell  tolled — and  away  out  boat  glided  rapidly 
through  the  waters.  Taking  my  seat  on  the 
promenade  deck,  aft,  I  bad  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  Take  thy  seat  beside  me, 
gentle  reader,  while  I  point  out  to  thee  the  varied 
scenery  receding  from  our  view.  On  the  left  lies 
the  Battery,  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  whole  city — 
opposite  to  which  is  Governor's  Island.  Down 
the  bay  we  see  Staten  Island  and  Bedloe's,  and  to 
the  light,  Jersey  City.  There  comes  the  stately 
ship,  laden  with  the  luxuries  of  foreign  climee, 
her  white  canvas  all  spread  to  Ihebreeze, gallantly 
riding  up  the  bay — there  glide  quietly  along,  the 
schooner  and  other  sail  ciaft — swiftly  passes  the 
ferry-boat  from  wharf  to  wharf,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly the  light  canoe  darts  adiwart  the 
waters.  New  York  with  her  forests  of  masts, 
beauliful  spires  and  towering  domes,  stretchea 
along  the  river  some  four  or  five  miles  on  (he 
East — the  village  of  Hoboken  with  its  embowered 
walks  and  Elysian  Fields,  on  the  West. 

And  now  turn  we  to  note  how  swiftly  onr  boat 
ploughs  through  the  waters  of  the  majestic  Hud- 
3n.    It  is  a  noble  river,  and  has  awakened  sweet 
liains  from  the  poet's  lyre : 
Through  many  a  blooming  wild  and  woodland  green. 
The  Hudson's  sleeping  walen  winding  ainj ; 
Now  'mongst  the  hiUs  its  silvery  waves  are  seen, 
now  through  archuig  willows  steal  away." 
been  fitly  called  the  Shine  of  America,  and 
by  the  aboriginals,  "The  Great  River  of  the 
Mountains." 

Tub  Palisadu  !  Reader,  come  view  with  DW 
this  mighty  barrier  of  rocks,  whicb  extends  along 
the  Western  sideof  the  Hudson  from  Weehawken 
to  the  Tappui  Zee,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles.  Closter  mountain,  as  it  Is  someilmes  called, 
or  Ihe  Palutade  range,  presents  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  trap-rock,  varying  from  two  hundred  to 
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five  hundred  feet  in  height,  in  which  are  numer- 
ous verticle  fissured,  forming  fluted  columns,  from 
which  the  name.  Palisades,  is  derived.  They 
present  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  fagade — their  sum- 
mits crowned  with  evergreens^  while  along  their 
hase,  scattered  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  the 
huts  of  fishermen,  giving  variety  to  the  scene. 
These  humble  dweUings,  as  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  steamer,  appear  very  small,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants like  Lilliputians. 

The  remains  of  two  forts  attract  our  attention — 
Fort  Washington  on  the  East,  where  in  1777  & 
bloody  battle  was  fought, — and  Fort  Lee,  nearly 
opposite.  The  difis  hei;e  rise  to  over  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  commanding  a  fme  view  of  the 
country  for  many  miles  around.  Fort  Lee  is 
visited  during  the  summer  by  many  pleasure 
parties,  and  affords  much  lovely  scenery  to  the 
rambler,  as  he  mounts  over  its  noble  bluff  amid 
wild  flowers,  green  shrubbery  and  along  purling 
brooks. 

A  short  distance  further  on  we  see  Harlem 
Heights,  skirting  along  the  river  and  trending 
their  way  to  the  South  side  of  a  small  creek, 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  distance,  the  inlet 
from  Hell  Gate  in  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson. 
Spuyghten  Duyval  Creek !  Ah,  now  I  bethink 
me,  gentle  reader,  this  creek  is  mentioned  by  the 
redoubtable  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Listen  to  the  venerable  historian. 
He  had  dispatched  his  trusty  man,  Anthony  Van 
Corlaer,  up  the  river  with  a  message  on  important 
business.  On  his  arrival  at  the  creek,  seeing  no 
boat,  he  vowed  he  would  cross  it  without  one. 
*<It  was  a  dark,  stormy  night  when  the  good 
Anthony  arrived  at  the  famous  creek,  which 
separated  the  Island  of  Manhatten  from  the  main 
land.  The  wind  was  high,  the  elements  were  in 
an  uproar,  and  no  Charon  could  be  found  to  ferry 
the  adventurous  sounder  of  brass  across  the  river. 
For  a  short  time  he  vapored  like  an  impatient 
ghost  upon  the  brink,  and  then  bethinking  him- 
self of  the  urgency  of  his  errand,  took  a  hearty 
embrace  of  his  stone  bottle,  swore  most  valorously 
that  he  would  swim  across  the  river  spight  en 
Du3rvel,  [in  spite  of  the  Devil!]  and  daringly 
plunged  into  the  stream.  Luckless  Anthony! 
scarce  had  he  buffeted  half  way  over,  when  he 
was  observed  to  struggle  violently,  as  if  battling 
with  the  spirit  of  the  waters ;  instinctively  he  put 
his  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and,  giving  a  vehement 
blast,  sank  forever  to  the  bottom." 

"Dingle,  dingle,  dingle !—GjEM-nwn .'  who 
havnt  paid  their  pAS8-ag«,  will  please  step  to  the 
Capting's  office  and  set-^^' — cries  the  colord 
gentleman  throughout  the  boat,  to  the  annoyance 
of  some  and  the  amusement  of  others.  He  awoke 
me  from  a  bright  dream  of  happiness,  as  I  stood. 


arms  akimbo,  gazing  upon4he  picturesque  scenery, 
beautiful  villas  and  pleasant  villages  that  are 
strewn  with  a  profuse  hand  along  the  borders  of 
this  lovely  river. 

We  are  passing  the  little  village  of  Yonkers. 
There  it  lies  on  the  Eastern  shore  sweetly  nestled 
in  a  vale— and  see !  the  spire  of  the  village  church 
peering  out,  tokening  the  good  morals  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  seems  from  the  deck  of  our  steamer 
very  like  "  The  Happy  VaUey"  of  Rasselas.  Just 
opposite  here  the  Palisades  rise  in  their  sublimity 
to  the  height  of  full  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
perpendicularly.  This  impenetrable  barrier  of 
rock,  rising  to  such  a  height,  frowning  upon  the 
vain  attempts  of  puny  nuin  to  scale  its  summits 
(save  here  or  there  a  solitary  instance,  where  the 
fishermen  have  formed  a  precipitous  pathway  from 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  to  the  waters'  edge,)  is  at 
once  grand  and  extremely  beautiful. 

We  now  enter  Tappan  Sea,  or  Tappan  Zee,  as 
it  was  formerly  called.  The  shores  recede  from 
us,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fine,  smooth  bay 
three  miles  wide.  We  bid  farewell  to  the  Pali- 
sades as  we  now  more  swiftly  glide  through  the 
waters.  Tarrytown  is  on  our  right,  famed  for 
being  the  place  where  Andre  was  taken  and  the 
treason  of  Arnold  detected.  But  I  need  not  stop 
here  to  recapitulate  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, so  familiar  to  the  American  reader.  There 
are  also  other  and  literary  associations  connected 
with  this  place,  immortalised  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
an  American  scholar.  Washington  Irving — whose 
antique  residence,  of  queer  Dutch  gables,  beanti. 
fully  environed  with  umbrageous  trees,  which  we 
have  just  passed — has  thrown  an  enchanting  spell 
over  this  rural  spot — the  old  Dutch  Church  and 
Sleepy  HqUow,  of  Ichabod  Crane  memory. 

Sing  Sing  next  attracts  our  attention  There 
lies  directly  on  the  water  the  State  Prison,  capable 
of  celling  a  thousand  convicts,  with  room  sufficient 
for  life,  but  noi  for  liberty,  or  the  honorable  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Behind  TeUefs  Paint,  a  little 
further  on,  the  Hudson  receives  into  its  bosom  the 
pure  waters  of  the  Croton  river,  that  now  amply 
supply  the  half  million  of  inhabitants  of  tbe 
metropolis,  with  this  healthy  and  purifying  ele- 
ment. 

Vredidicker  Hook  on  the  Western  shore,  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Njrack  and  Haverstraw,  is 
over  six  hundred  feet  high.  On  this  mountain  is 
Rockland  Lake,  out  of  whose  crystal  waters  is 
produced  the  ice  that  is  supplied  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York;  and  their  delicious  ice  creams  and 
wicked  bowls  of  punch  owe  much  of  their  charms 
to  this  large  reservoir  of  ice 

We  have  passed  Stoney  Point,  Thunder  Moun- 
tain, and,  after  a  moment's  pause  at  Cauldwell*s, 
away  we  glide  through  the  waters  again.    And 
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now  where  are  we,  and  whither  are  we  going  ?  Ib 
our  noble  boat  to  aocend  that  mountain  direclly  in 
front  ol  asl  No  opening  appears  on  either  side 
— we  are  completely  embayed  t  We  continae  on 
— the  high  blufi  itill  before  iib,  and  our  boat  rap- 
pidlj  appTOBchJDg  tta  base.  "  Tbe  horse  knoweth 
his  rider"  and  tbe  rndder  the  helmsmaD'H  beck. 
A  vists  opens  to  our  left,  and  we  suddenly  and 
gently  change  oar  course  to  the  West. 

AboQt  forty  miles  from  New  York,  as  nighl 
draws  her  sable  curtain  over  the  earth,  we  enter 
tbe  portals  to  tbe  BubUme  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands, or  Fishkill  Mountains.  Night  among  the 
mountains  I — star-light  amid  the  Highlands  !  Was 
there  ever  a  scene  more  gloriously  sublime — 

"  A  lovcliei  Bpol  Iban  Ihii  the  wild  woild  over  V 
Let  US  Stand  upoa  tbe  deck  of  onr  gallant  steamer 
and  drink  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  that  deck 
beaven,  earth  and  river.  The  sun  has  set  in  bis 
gloty,  and  the  last  ray  of  crimson  light  has  faded 
from  the  horizon.  No  moon  graces  the  ereaing 
sky,  but  the  whole  host  of  stars  glitter  in  the 
cerulean  above,  and  are  mirrored  in  the  deep 
waters  beneath.  We  pass  along  the  base  of  ibe 
Highlands.  Now  look  up  to  the  mounlain  height 
of  over  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  the  summit  of  this 
bold  did,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  river.  Its  rock-ribbed  sides  and  scanty 
-  cd  summit  of  green  shrubbery  present  to  the  eyb 
of  the  beholder  a  hanenness  wild  aikd  impressive. 
Tbe  Highlands  by  dayUgbt  are  very  grand, 
moonlight  more  beantiful,  but  as  seen  by  a  clear, 
bright  Btar-light  night,  iheir  dark,  majestic  forms 
towering  to  an  immense  height  in  playful  dalliance 
with  the  clouds,  they  present  to  the  eye  a  scene 
perfectly  sublime. 

"  We  gaza  on  you  wilh  wonder  niid  wilh  prid 
And  s  high  place  'mid  aanh's  sublimeal  Ihii 

Is  set  mpul  for  f  ou.  Here  stksU  ye  alilt  abide 
When  evety  sun  bright  land  her  richest  tribute 

New  YoBK,  September,  1846. 


The  gods  whom  the  Hiadoos  worship,  are  imper- 
sonaiions  of  all  the  vices  and  all  the  crimes  which 
degrade  human  nature  ;  and  there  is  no  grossness 
and  no  villany  which  does  not  receive  counte- 
nance from  the  example  of  some  or  other  of  them. 
The  vilest  and  moel  scandalous  impurity  pervades 
their  mythol<^  throughout  J  is  interwoven  with 
all  its  details ;  is  at  once  its  groundwork  and  com- 
pletion ;  its  beginning  and  its  end.  The  robber 
has  his  god,  from  whom  he  inrokesa  blessing  on 
bis  attempts  gainst  the  life  and  property  of  his 
neighbor.  Revenge,  as  well  as  robbery,  finds  i 
kindred  deity;  and  cruelty,  the  never-failing  com- 
panion  of  idolatry,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
system. — liWnfon't  India. 


THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  IN  THE  WEST. 


V  America,"  and  cannot  possibly 
help  thinking  how  the  present 
'  will  contrast  with  the  scenes 
described.  Now,  there  is  not 
a  river,  deep  enoogh  to  float  a 
.  boat,  where  tbe  hum  of  mv 
chinery  is  not  heard  mingling 
with  the  dash  of  waters : 

"  Circumstances  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  particulara 
the  very  first  voyage  of  a 
steamer  in  the  west.  The  com- 
plete  BOCCesB  attending  the  experiments  in  steam 
navigation,  made  on  Ihe  Hudson  and  the  adjoining 
rs,  previons  lo  the  year  1809,  turned  the  at- 
tention of  the  principal  projectors  to  the  ide&  of 
application  on  the  western  rivers  i  and  in  the 
month  of  April  of  that  year,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of 
New  York,  pursuant  to  an  sgreement  with  ChaU' 
cellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  visited  those 
9,  wiib  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion 
whether  they  admitted  of  steam  navigatiou  oi  not. 
At  this  time  two  boats,  the  North  River  and  the 
Clermont,  were  running  on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  R. 
surveyed  the  rivers  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  as  his  report  was  favorable,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  a  boat  at  the  former  town.  This 
was  done  under  his  direction,  and  in  the  course  of 
ISll,  the  first  boat  was  launched  on  the  wateraof 
the  Ohio,  Ii  was  called  the  "  New-Orleans,"  and 
intended  to  ply  between  Natchez  in  the  slate  of 
Mississippi,  and  ihe  city  whose  name  it  bore.  In 
October  it  left  Pittsburg  for  its  experimental  voy- 
age. On  this  occasion  no  freight  or  passengers 
were  taken,  the  object  being  merely  to  bring  Ihe 
boat  to  her  station.  Mr.  R.,  his  young  wife  and 
family,  Mr.  Baker  the  engineer,  Andrew  Jack  tbe 
pilot,  and  six  hands,  with  a  few  domestics,  fonn* 
ed  her  whole  burden.  There  were  no  wood-yards 
at  that  time,  and  constant  delays  were  unavoida- 
ble. When,  as  related,  Mr.  R.  had  gone  down 
the  river  to  reconnoitre,  he  had  discovered  two 
beds  of  coal,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
below  the  rapids  at  Louisville,  and  now  took  tools 
lo  work  them,  intending  to  load  the  vessel  with 
Ihe  coal,  and  to  employ  it  as  fael,  instead  of  con. 
slantly  detaining  the  boat  while  wood  was  pro- 
cured  from  the  banks. 

"  Late  at  night,  on  the  fourth  day  after  quilting 
I^tlsbnrg,  they  arrived  in  safely  at  Louisville, 
having  been  but  seventy  boursdescending  upward 
of  seven  hundred  miles.  The  novel  appearance 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which 
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it  made  its  passage  orer  the  broad  reaches  of  the 
rirer,  excited  a  mixture  of  tenor  and  surprise 
among  many  of  the  settlers  on  the  banks,  whom 
the  rumor  of  such  an  invention  had  never  reached ; 
and  it  is  related,  that  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
the  boat  before  Louisville,  in  the  course  of  a  fine, 
still  moonlight  night,  the  extraordinary  sound 
which  filled  the  air,  as  the  pent-up  steam  was 
suffered  to  escape  from  the  valves  on  rounding  to, 
produced  a  general  alarm,  and  multituds  in  the 
town  rose  from  their  beds  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
I  have  heard  that  the  general  impression  among 
the  good  Eentuckians  was,  that  the  comet  had 
fallen  into  the  Ohio  ;  but  this  does  not  rest  upon 
the  same  foundation  as  the  other  facts,  which  I 
lay  before  you,  and  which  I  may  at  once  say,  I 
bad  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  parties  themselves. 
The  small  depth  of  water  in  the  rapids,  prevented 
the  boat  from  pursuing  her  voyage  immediately, 
and  during  the  consequent  detention  of  three 
weeks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio,  several  trips 
were  successfully  made  between  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati.  In  fine,  the  waters  rose,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  week  in  November,  the  voyage 
was  resumed,  the  depth  of  water  barely  admitting 
their  passage. 

"  When  they  arrived  about  five  miles  above  the 
Yellow  Banks,  they  moored  the  boat  opposite  to 
the  first  vein  of  coal,  which  was  on  the  Indiana 
side,  and  had  been  purchased  in  the  interim  of  the 
state  government.  They  found  a  lai^e  quantity 
already  quarried  to  their  hand,  and  conveyed  to 
the  shore,  by  depredators  who  had  not  found 
means  to  carry  it  off,  and  with  this  they  com* 
menced  loading  the  boat.  While  thus  engaged, 
our  voyagers  were  accosted  in  great  alarm  by  the 
squatters  of  the  nei£;hborhood,  who  inquired  if 
they  had  not  heard  strange  noises  on  the  river 
and  in  the  woods,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  perceived  the  shores  shake;  insisting 
that  they  had  repeatedly  felt  the  earth  tremble. 

'*  Hitherto  nothing  extraordinary  had  been  per- 
ceived. The  following  day  they  pursued  their 
monotonous  voyage  in  those  vast  solitudes.  The 
weather  was  observed  to  be  oppressively  hot;  the 
air  misty,  still,  and  dull ;  and  though  the  sun  was 
risible,  like  a  glowing  ball  of  copper,  his  rays 
hardly  shed  more  than  a  mournful  twilight  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Evening  drew  nigh,  and 
with  it  some  indications  of  what  was  passing 
around  them  became  evident.  And  as  they  sat  on 
deck,  they  ever  and  anon  heard  a  rushing  sound 
and  violent  splash,  and  saw  large  portions  of  the 
shore  tearing  away  from  the  land,  and  falling  into 
the  river.  It  was,  as  my  informant  said,  <*an 
awful  day;  so  still,  that  you  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop  the  deck."  They  spoke  little,  for  every 
one  on  board  appeared  thunderstruck..    The  comet 


had  disappeared  about  this  time,  ^hich  circum- 
stance was  noticed  with  awe  by  the  crew. 

"  The  second  day  after  their  leaving  the  Yel- 
low Banks,  the  sun  rose  over  the  forests  the  same 
dim  ball  of  fire,  and  the  air  was  thick,  dull,  and 
oppressive  as  before.    The  portentous  signs  of 
this  terrible  natuial  convulsion  continued  and  in- 
creased.   The  pilot,  alarmed  and  confused,affinn- 
ed  that  he  was  lost,  as  he  found  the  channel 
everywhere  altered ;  and  where  he  had  hitherto 
known  deep  water,  there  lay  numberless  trees, 
with  their  roots  upward.    The  trees  were  seen 
waving  and  nodding  on  the  bank,  without  a  wind; 
but  the  adventurers  had  no  choice  but  tq  continue 
their  route.    Toward  evening  they  found  them- 
selves at  a  loss  for  a  place  to  shdter.    They  had 
usually  brought-to  under  the  shore,  but  cTcry- 
where  they  saw  the  high  banks  dlFappearing, 
overwhelming  many  a  fiat  boat  and  raft,  from  which 
the  owners  had  landed  and  made  their  escape.    A 
large  island  in  mid-channel,  which  was  selected 
by  the  pilot  as  a  better  alternative,  was  songbt 
for  in  vain,  having  disappeared  entirely.    Thus 
in  doubt  and  terror,  they  proceeded  hour  after 
hour  till  dark,  when  they  found  a  small  island, 
and  rounded  to,  mooring  themselves  to  the  foot  of 
it.    Here  they  lay,  keeping  watch  on  deck  during 
the  long  autumnal  night ;  listening  to  the  sound 
of  the  waters  which  roared  and  guigled  honibiy 
around  them,  and  hearing  from  time  to  time  the 
rushing  earth  slide  from  the  shore,  and  the  com- 
motion, as  the  falling  mass  of  earth  and  trees  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  riyer.     The  lady  of  the 
party,  a  delicate  female,  was  frequently  awakened-^ 
from  her  restless  slumber,  by  the  jar  givea  to  the 
furniture  and  loose  articles  in  the  cabin,  as  sere- 
raJ  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  shock  of 
the  passing  earthquake  was  communicated  from 
the  island  to  the  bows  of  the  vessel.    It  was  a 
long  night,  but  morning  dawned  and  showed  them  • 
that  they  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    The 
shores  and  the  channel  were  now  equally  unre- 
cognizable, for  everything  seemed  changed.  About 
noon  that  day,  they  reached  the  small  town  of 
New-Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miseisaip* 
pi.    Here  they  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  great- 
est distress  and  consternation ;  part  of  the  popu- 
lation had  fled  in  terror  to  the  higher  grounds, 
others  prayed  to  be  taken  on  board,  as  the  earth 
was  opening  in  fissures  on  every  side,  and  their 
houses  hourly  falling  around  them. 

« Proceeding  from  thei^ce,  they  found  the 
Mississippi,  at  all  times  a  fearful  stream,  now 
unusually  swollen,  turbid,  and  full  of  trees ;  ^ 
after  many  days  of  great  danger,  though  they  felt 
and  perceived  no  more  .of-  the  earthquakes,  they 
reached  their  destination  at  Natchez,  at  the  cJose 
of  the  first  week  in  January,  1812,  to  the  great 
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astonishment  of  all,  the  escape  of  the  hoat  haying 
been  considered  an  impossibility. 

"At  that  tin^e  you  floated  for  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  on  the  river  without  seeing  a  human 
habitation. 

"  Such  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  steamer. 
The  natural  convulsion  which  commenced  at  the 
time  of  her  descent,  has  been  but  slightly  alluded 
to,  but  will  never  be  forgptten  in  the  history  of 
the  West ;  and  the  changes  wrought  by  it  through- 
out the  whole  alluvial  region  through  which  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  pour  their  waters,  were  per- 
haps as  remarkable  as  any  on  record.    We  hear 
less  of  its  effects,  because  the  region  in  which 
they  occurred,  was  of  such  vast  extent,  and  so 
thinly  peopled.    That  part  of  the  alluvial  country 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  especiaUy  the  vicinity  of  New 
Madrid,  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  con- 
vulsion.    There,  during  the  years  1811  and  1812» 
the  earth  broke  into  innumerable  fissures,  the 
church-yard,  with  its  dead,  was  torn  from  the 
bank,  and  engulfed  in  the  turbid  stream.    To  the 
present  day  it  would  appear  that  frequent  slight 
shocks  of  earthquakes  are  there  felt;  and  it  iB 
asserted,  that  in  the  vast  swamp  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  strange  sounds  may  at  times  be  heard, 
as  of  some  mighty  cauldron  bubbling  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.    Along  the  banks  of  the 
liver,  thousands  of  acres,  with  their  gigantic 
growth  of  forest  and  cane,  were  swallowed  up, 
and  lakes  and  ponds  innumerable  were  formed. 
The  earth,  in  many  parts  was  observed  to  burst 
suddenly  open,  and  jets  of  sand,  mud,  and  water, 
to  shoot  up  into  the  air.    The  beds  of  these  giant 
streams  seemed  totally  overtamed;  islands  dis- 
appeared, and  in  many  parts  the  coarse  of  the 
river  was  completely  changed.    Great  inundations 
were  the  consequence.    The  clear  waters  oi  the 
St.  Francis  were  obstructed ;  the  ancient  channel 
destroyed,  and  the  river  spread  over  a  vast  tract 
of  swamp.    In  many  places,  the  gaping  earth  un- 
folded its  secrets,  and  the  bones  of  the  gigantic 
mastodon  and  ichthyosaurus*  hidden  within  its 
bosom  for  ages,  were  brought  to  the  surface. 
Boats  and  arks  without  number  were  swallowed 
up ;  some  buried  by  the  falling  in  of  the  banks, 
others  dragged  down  with  the  islands  to  which 
they  were  anchored.    And  finally,  you  may  still 
meet  and  converse  with  those,  who  were  on  the 
mighty  river  of  the  West  when  the  whole  stream 
ran  toward  its  sources  for  an  entire  hour,  and  then 
resoming  its  ordinary  course,  hurried  them  help- 
less on  its  whirling  surface  with   accelerated 
motion  toward  the  Gulf." 

To  mujL  HA&SHLT  to  a  person  of  sensibility,  is 
ike  striking  a  harpsichord  with  your  fists. 


THE  FL0WE;R  LOVE-LETTER. 

BT  FBANCB8  8.  OSGOOD. 

Blusbikq  and  smiling !  do  ye  so, 
Delicious  flowers,  because  yoa  know. 
To  whose  dear  heaxt  you  soon  sliall  go  t 
Ah !  give  my  message  well  and  true. 
And  suck  a  smile  shall  guerdon  you  ! 
A  imile  within  whose  luminous  glow, 
Ab  in  the  ran,— >yoa  ought  to  grow  ! 

Rose !  tell  him— what  /dared  not  teD, 
When  last  w«  met,— how  wildly  weU 
I  love  him,-^-how  my  glad  heart  glows^ 
Recalling  every  word  he  spake, 
(Remember  that,  you  radiant  Rose  !) 
In  that  sweet  bower  beside  the  lake. 

Be  sure  you  blush  and  speak  full  low. 
Else  you'll  seem  over-bold  I  trow ; 
Then  hide  you  thus,  with  winsome  grace 
Behind  those  leaves— your  Rowing  fkce  ; 
But  tluDugh  them  send  a  perfumed  sigh. 
That  to  his  very  heart  shall  fly. 

And  thou,  my  fragrant  Lotos-flower, 
With  balmy  whisper  seek  his  bower. 
And  say,  **  Zuleika  sends  in  me 
A  spirit-kiss,— a  seal— lo  bind 
Thy  favored  lips  to  secrecy ; 
Oh !  hide  the  heart  she  lias  resigned. 
Nor  let  the  world  with  jibe  or  scorn, 
Cload  her  young  Love's  effulgent  mom  f* 

Then  Lily,  shrink  in  silence  meek. 

And  let  my  glorious  Tulip  speak ! 

And  speak  thou — ^bright  one !  brave  and  bold. 

Lest  my  Rose  show  me  ovex^weak. 

With  stately  graee  around  thee  fold 

Thy  royal  robe  of  gleaming  gold. 

And  teU  him,  I— the  Emir's  child— 

With  frame  so  slight — and  heart  so  wild. 

Still  treasure,  'neath  this  gemmed  cymar. 

Proud  honor's  gem— «  stainless  star. 

And  pure  as  Heaven— his  soul  most  be, 

And  true  as  Truth,  who'd  mate  with  me. 

And  if  he  answer^— as  he  wnZT— 
My  &ith  on  that-^**  I  seek  her  stin.** 
Then  do  tJufu  ring,  my  blue-bell-flower! 
Thf  joyous  peal,  and  soiUy  say, 
"  Oh !  wreathe  with  bridal  bloom  the  bower ! 
Por  by  to-morrow's  earliest  ray. 
From  tyrant's  cage — a  bird  set  free, 
Znleika  flie0-«nd  flies  to  diee  r 

But  if  you  mark,  in  those  proud  eyes, 

A  shade— 4he  least— of  seom  arise. 

Or  even  doubt— die  )btirf€t«  Am«— 

Ah  Heaven !  you  will  not  1— if  you  do. 

Shrink— wither— perish  in  his  sight. 

And  murmur  ere  you  perish  quite, 

**  Tis  we — the  flower-sylphs-4iere  we  dwell, 

Eaoh  in  her  own  light  painted  cell— 

'Tie  w»  who  made  this  idle  tale  f 

At  us— at  us— oh,  false  one,  rail ! 

The  Emir's  child  would  rather  die. 

Than  breathe  for  tW— one  burning  sigh ; 

She  scorns  thy  suit  and  bids  us  say. 

The  eaglet  holdB,  alom,  her  way"— 

Then  wither,  perish  in  his  tight. 

And  leave  iM  to  my  ilarle«  night ! 


ses 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COLD  WINTER. 

XT  TREOIMRE  a.  FAT. 

~Vl  not  philosopher  eitough  lo 

mprebeDd  fully  Ihe  curious 

d  sudden  changes  of  lem- 

rature  incideulal  to  almost 

ery  climate ;   and  there  is 

methiog  particularly  nnac- 

untable  in  the  extraordinary 

verity  by  which  the  seasons 

G  occBsioQally  characterized. 

lie  winlei:  of  IS —  was  one 

these,  and  will  remain  io- 

libly   impressed  upon    my 

memory.     One  week  especially  'was  intensely 

cold ;  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  the  air  had  a 

delusive  calmness  that  beguiled  some  Ticliras  forth 

to  death.    A  walk  across  the  street  afiected  us 

Titb  acute  pain  in  the  temples ;  a  moist  band 

would  freeze  instantly  to  the  iron  baluster  of  the 

steps — stage-drivers  and  hackney-coachmen  were 

fotutd  stiff  and  dead  upon  their  boxes.    The  etu. 

dears  ink  congealed  by  the  fire ;  the  affluent,  with 

all  the  appliances  of  wealth,  could  not  keep 

themselves  comfortable ;  and  the  heart  aches  lo 

lecall  the  condition  of  the  poor,   shivering  and 

trembling  around  the  cheerless  fire-places  of  (heii 

dilapidated   dwellings,   half  naked,   hungry  and 

destitute — it  was,  indeed,  a  dreadful  winter  for 

th«m.    Many  perished;   some  directly  from  the 

cold,  while,  although  others  lingered  till  the 

ther  moderated,  yet  sickness  and  exposure  had 

hrokeo   dowu   their  coDHtitutions,  and   Ihe  soft 

breath  of  spring  blew  over  their  graves. 

The  snow  in  the  street  bad  a  granite  consisten- 
cy, sparkling  like  diamonds  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
si  ine,  which  shone  all  day  with  the  ineflectual 
fervor  of  the  mocn  upon  its  unmelted  wreaths 
and  rocky  banks.  Those  who  could,  kept  in 
doors.  Those  whom  business  called  abroad,  could 
scarcely  be  recognized  through  the  multiplicity  of 
garments.  Over-shoes  and  mocassins,  bu^o- 
ikins  and  blankets,  shawls,  fur  glovea  and  caps, 
and  voluminous  cloaks  over  great  cloaks,  every- 
where met  such  eyes  as  could  penetrate  through 
the  rich  and  curious  frost-work  which  accumula- 
ted with  every  breath  upon  the  window-panes. 

Of  course  the  city  was  locked  up  in  ice.  Canals 
and  rivers  all  over  the  country  were  closed.  A 
silent  bleakness  and  desolation  leigned  on  land 
and  water,  worthy  of  the  Polar  regions.  The 
Hudson  spread  ont  a  solid  field ;  and  even  the  bay 
—A  very  unusual  event — presented  to  the  eye  one 
vast  mass  of  motionless  ridges,  interspersed  with 
plains  of  glassy  smoothness ;  broken  masses  of 
ice,  which  the  tide,  in  the  act  of  congelation,  had 
forced  up  in  heaps  ;  and  hills  of  snow,  the  rem- 
nants of  a  heavy  stonn  by  whick  tbia  extraordi- 


nary period  of  cold  weather  had  been  preceded. 
The  southern  medls  were  conveyed  Irtm  the  Jer- 
sey side  in  sleighs  instead  of  boats,  and  the  papers 
led,  as  a  curious  foci,  that  a  pedestrian  had 
crossed  to  the  city  from  Slateu  Island  with  only 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  ears. 

This  excessive  cold  terminated  as  suddenly  as 

had  commenced  A  souibem  wind  one  morn- 
ing blew  over  the  city  with  a  mote  moderate 
breath,  the  sun  regained  its  warmth,  ajid.  In  a  few 
days,  the  eaves  of  the  houses  began  to  drip,  and 
ponderous  masses  of  snow  to  slide  from  the  slant- 
ing roofs,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  foot  pas- 
ers  below ;  the  wooden  sheds  and  house-tops 
i«cksd  with  the  steaming  evaporation— the  streets 
grew  wet  and  sloppy,  and  all  things  reiaied  under 
iflnence  of  a  general  thaw;  still,  however, 
although  the  bay  began  to  discover  indications  of 

breaking  up,  under  the  combined  power  of  the 
sun  and  those  rapid  tides  which  rush,  in  opposing 
currents,  from  the  East-river  and  the  Hudson,  yet 
the  latter  remained  bonnd  in  its  bright  prison, 
ofiording  a  strong  temptation  to  persons  fond  of 
skating — an  Bjousemeat  which  the  mud-gutters 
and  mill-ponds  render  almost  peculiar  to  boys,  yet 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  was  found  irresis- 
tible to  large  numbers  of  our  population  of  all 
ages. 

I  was  at  that  period  a  stripling  of  twenty,  of 
rather  a  solitary  turn  of  mind,  though  not  averse 
to  »port,  of  which  skating  must  ever  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  agreeable  vaiieties.  It  is  an 
exercise  full  of  fiery  excitement  and  exhilaration. 
Distance  is  traTersed  with  a  velocity  incredible— 
every  muscle  of  the  form  seems  laid  out  with  un- 
accustomed force  upon  the  power  of  motion—yon 
gbde,  you  float,  you  fly— you  pass  through  space 
with  a  thought — wheeling,  circling,  darting — and 
rivaling  the  swallow  in  its  airy  gambols.  Tbe 
bosom  rejoices  as  if  in  the  possessioii  of  nevrly 
discovered  power. 

The  sun  waa  about  an  hour  above  tbe  horizon, 
when,  alter  a  light  dinner,  I  took  a  pair  of  skates 
nnder  my  arm,  and  bent  ny  way  down  lo  one  of 
tbe  wharves  on  the  western  side  of  the  town. 
"Hie  cold  had  now,  in  a  great  measure,  abated, 
and  I  found  thousands  of  men  and  boys  enjoying 
themselves  upon  the  ice,  darting  by  each  other  in 
every  direction,  wheeling  and  flying  with  cease- 
less velocity  and  various  motions,  which  resem- 
bled the  play  of  a  swarm  of  insects  in  the  sum- 
mer air.  Here  a  troop  of  little  fellows  limped 
along  on  one  skate,  there  anotherglided  with  both 
feet  equipped  for  tbe  sporl ;  at  one  moment  ap- 
proaching within  a  few  yards  of  the  land,  and 
again  hurrying  away  off  till  they  lost  themselvei 
amid  tbe  busy  multitude. 
Every  boy  bred  in  New  Y<A  knew  how  to 
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skate ;  bat  the  facilities  for  piactising  this  iospir- 
iDg  sport  are  passing  awaj  so  effectually  and 
rapidly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  street-cutting, 
hoose-shifting,  hill-leveling,  pond-filling  corpora- 
tion, that  I  fear  the  time  is  nigh  at  hand,  when 
the  art  will  be  almost  extinct.  The  very  climate 
itself  is  growing  more  eren  and  insipid,  as  if  a 
member  of  the  conspiracy,  to  exterminate  our  an- 
cient favorite  amusement  Be  that  as  it  may,  on 
this  memorable  occasion  I  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ment with  all  my  souL  The  ice  presented  a  great 
variety  of  surface  on  the  part  selected  by  the 
skaters  as  the  most  convenient  for  their  purpose. 
Between  the  rough  cakes  and  hills  which  some- 
times obstructed  our  career,*  there  wound  little 
narrow  passages  of  silver  smoothness,  which 
again  expanded  into  fields  frozen  in  furrows  and 
ridges,  as  if  the  congelation  had  arrested  the  wa- 
ter in  the  act  of  lifting  its  waves.  I  skated  leis- 
urely along,  musing  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scene,  till,  at  length  I  wandered  far  from  the  shore, 
aoxious  at  once  to  escape  the  riot,  jostle,  boister- 
ous laughter  and  shouts  of  the  crowd,  and  to  reach 
newer  ice ;  that  upon  which  I  had  been  skating 
being  much  cut  up  by  the  innumerable  tracks,  and 
also  a  little  wet  and  sloppy.  On,  therefore,  I 
▼ent,  finding  ample  companionship  in  my  own 
thoughts  and  observations,  till,  at  length,  I  awoke 
to  the  sudden  consciousness  that  the  sun  had  set, 
the  night-shades  were  gathering  around,  and  near- 
ly every  individual  of  the  vast  numbers,  who, 
when  last  I  looked  toward  the  shore,  were  swarm- 
ing around  me,  had  disappeared.  I  myself  had 
been  lored  on  by  a  sheet  of  ice  unmarked  by  a 
single  track,  and  shining  with  the  perfect,  unbro- 
ken beauty  of  a  mirror,  much  farther  than  I  in- 
tended. 

**  By  my  faith,"  I  thought,  as  I  aroused  myself 
for  a  hasty  return,  "  this  would  be  a  rare  place  to 
Bpsnd  the  night  in,  truly,  and  I  away  down  the 
I>ay,  full  three  miles  from  the  shore.  I  have 
been  over- venturous  here." 

The  last  glimmer  of  day  faded  from  the  sky, 
which  had  stretched  in  broad  yellow  radiance 
•We  the  dimly-seen  hills  of  New  Jersey,  but  the 
Bigbt  being  wiUiout  a  moon,  the  stars  crowded  out 
u  soft  rich  clusters,  beaming  and  sparkling  above 
ny  licad  with  beautiful  and  unwonted  splendor. 
As  I  gazed  up,  a  sensation  of  weariness  came 
over  me.  I  had  exerted  myself  much  beyond  my 
•trength,  and  now  that  the  evening  breeze  blew 
vpon  me,  I  felt  chilled»  tired  and  exhausted. 
Anxious  to  reach  home,  however,  I  called  up  all 
lay  strength,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  toward 
4«  city,  which  lay  far  before  me,  the  countless 
lights  flashing  out  from  ito  dark  heavy  mass. 
But  the  maxim  of  the  inspired  Roman  poet,  how- 
«▼«  oft  quoted,  I  found  again  sadly  applicable  to 


my  present  condition.  jFact/is  descensus  Avemu 
&c.  I  recalled  my  steps  with  great  difficulty, 
and,  among  many  obstructions,  I  found  it  a  labor- 
ious task  to  gain  a  way  with  my  feet  through  the 
icy  masses  which  now  appeared  to  lie  around  me 
in  great  numbers.  I  sometimes  had  to  pick  my 
steps  with  toil  and  awkwardness,  where  my  skates 
were  rather  an  incumbrance  than  an  assistance, 
and  at  length,  in  climbing  over  a  line  of  confused 
broken^  pieces  of  ice,  a  strap,  which  bound  the 
skate  to  my  right  foot  snapped  asunder,  and  I 
found  every  endeavor  to  repair  it  fruitless.  I 
was  compelled  then  to  disembarrass  both  my  feet, 
with  the  agreeable  prospect  of  finishing  my  ex- 
pedition by  walkings— an  exercise  which,  even  on 
terra  firma^  I  did  not  care  to  have  thus  uncere« 
moniously  thrust  upon  me,  but  which  now,  hun« 
gry,  faint,  fatigued,  far  from  home,  and  on  ice, 
was  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  mode  of  conveyance. 
My  chagrin  was  considerably  enhanced  too,  and 
some  serious  fears  flashed  across  my  mind  with  a 
force  which  rendered  all  my  previous  troubles 
comparatively  insignificant,  on  finding  that  the  ice 
was  evidently  undergoing  a  thaw — ^its  surface 
being  half  an  inch  under  water,  which,  in  some 
pbices,  appeared  of  a  much  greater  depth.  "  Good 
heavens !"  I  exclaimed  aloud,  now  truly  and  justly 
alarmed,  '*  the  ice  is  breaking  up  !'* 

I  looked  anxiously  around.  Not  a  being  was 
to  be  seen.  No  boat  of  course,  of  any  description 
could  penetrate  here — no  vessel  was  in  my  neigh- 
borhood— and  if  there  had  been,  of  what  use 
would  she  be  to  me,  if,  as  I  now  feared,  the  ice 
was  melting.  I  examined  the  surface  around  me. 
It  was  evidently  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
warmth  of  a  remarkably  mild  evening,  and  per* 
baps  the  restless  and  powerful  tides.  In  many 
places  more  elevated,  it  was  still  wet  and  soft, 
and  at  length,  to  my  unutterable  horror  and  des- 
pur,  I  perceived  that  I  stood  upon  a  mass  which 
was  almost  detached  from  that  above  me,  and 
swayed  around  with  a  heavy,  slow  motion — a 
mere  island — about  to  float  off  to  sea.  I  shudder- 
ed with  cold  horror.  My  heart  beat  quick.  My 
eyes  glanced  wildly  around  in  fruitless  search  of 
some  means  of  escape.  I  could  not  swim,  and 
not  even  a  plank  appeared  in  sight.  *<I8  it 
possible?"  at  length  I  thought  ''Has  my  time 
at  length  arrived  ?  Shall  I  cease  to  exist  before 
the  morning  ?  Shall  I  never  see  the  sun  again  ? 
Those  dear  friends  who  are  waiting  for  me  now 
at  home,  can  it  be  that  I  have  parted  from  them 
for  ever — for  ever  and  ever?"  These  thoughts 
rolled  tumnltuously  through  my  mind,  while  I 
was  striving  continually  to  dash  through  the  little 
sea  which  began  already  to  encompass  me.  I 
tried  in  twenty  places  to  regain  the  main  fields, 
which  I  hoped  might  be  yet  attached  to  the  shore ; 
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bat  whererer  I  advanced,  the  water  spread  around 
me,  baffling  my  endeayora,  and,  in  eeyeral  places, 
the  unstable  material  on  which  I  stood,  bent  fear- 
fully beneath  my  tread.  Onoe  my  foot  broke 
throngh,  and  the  cold  element  chilled  me  ^ith  a 
feeling  of  approaching  death.  Wet,  exhausted, 
hopeless  and  desperate,  I  felt  that  it  beeame  me  to 
collect  my  energies  and  perish — ^if  I  must  perish 
—'With  the  composure  and  dignity  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  Christian.  I  addressed  a  prayer,  there^ 
fore,  to  the  merciful  power  which  had  called  me 
into  being,  and  then  climbed  up  on  a  hill  of  wet 
ice,  seTeral  pieces  of  which  crumbled  at  my  touch. 
With  the  blood  curdling  in  my  yeins,  I  heie  saw 
the  piece  upon  which  I  had  been  encompassed, 
gradually  and  with  a  heavy  crash  disjoined  from 
the  rest,  so  that  the  flood  of  the  rlrer,  swollen  by 
a  long  restrained  current,  gashed  up  upon  the 
fragmeat,  and  almost  flowed  to  my  feet. 

**  The  God  of  heaven  receive  me,"  I  murmured, 
closing  my  eyes  and  clasping  my  haads  convul- 
dvely  together,  as  I  fdt  myself  in  motion,  and 
mw  the  clear  cold  water,  now  on  every  side  of 
me,  washing  against  my  fnil  bark,  and  sparkling 
in  the  dim  star-light.  I  was  aroused  by  a  voice. 
A  rush  of  tumultuous  hope  pouiud  in  upon  my 
soul.    I  sprang  up  and  shouted ;  the  voice  replied, 

'*For  God's  sake,  who  is  there?  I  am  in 
danger  of  my  life.    Can  you  aid  me  ?" 

'* Gracious  heaven!*'  I  exclaimed*  tears  of 
anguish  bursting  from  my  eyes  at  this  cruel  dis- 
i^ppointment.  "We  are  both  lost,  then:  I  am 
drowning.    We  must  perish  together  1" 

I  heard  a  groan  of  horror,  and  then  dimly 
through  the  dark  shadows  I  could  discover  a 
horseman  dismounted. 

"You  have  a  horse,"  I  said,  a  h^e  of  Efe 
again  shooting  through  my  heart. 

"  I  thought,"  replied  the  stranger, « that  I  could 
cross  the  river  on  horse-baek>  but  I  am  adrift" 

"  Leap  into  the  water  with  your  horse,"  I  said ; 
*'  he  can  carry  us  both  to  the  shore." 

"  He  is  already  spent*"  replied  the  nun,  "  and  I 
dare  not  leap  into  the  cold  water ;  I  should  freeze 
to  death  or  drown.  May  heaven  have  mercy  on 
our  souls  1  for  this  is  our  last  night." 

'•  Do  not  die,"  shouted  I,  "  without  an  effort ; 
your  horse  will  carry  us  safely  across^  Try  hi»» 
if  you  would  ever  see  daylight  again  2" 

My  words  aroused  him.  I  saw  him  moont  the 
animal,  who  started,  aa  if  himself  fuUy  sensible 
of  hie  danger. 

"  I  will  take  the  leap,  friend,"  he  cried ;  "  but, 
should  I  perish,  promise  me,  in  ease  of  your 

escape,  to  go  to ,  and  inform  my  wife  and 

children  that  I  blessed  them  in  my  last  moments. 
I  have  seen  many  uights  of  peril,  but  never  before 
one  like  this." 


After  giving  to  me  a  promise  of  a  nature  similar 
to  tiiat,  he  dafl^ed  the  rowels  into  the  flanks  of  his 
aftighted  steed,  who  reared  again,  and  started 
back  from  the  brink.  At  length,  however,  a  deep 
heavy  plunge  announced  that  they  were  committed 
to  the  flood.  A  groan  and  shriek  arose  above  the 
rush  erf  the  water,  then  for  a  moment  all  was 
still.  I  listened,  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  There 
vras  again  a  splashing,  and  smothered  screams, 
buUing,  as  the  waters  died  around  their  victim. 
I  heard  no  more,  except  the  measured  strokes  of 
the  steed,  and  a  snorting  and  peculiar  neighing, 
singularly  expressive  of  terror.  In  a  little  whfle 
this,  too,  ceased,  and  everything  was  silent.  I 
flung  myself  down,  and  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands,  stunnad^    It  was  a  blessing  that  my  senses 

left  me. 

•  •  »  «  • 

I  awoke  with  my  dear  mother's  hand  upon  my 
forehead.  I  had  been  discovered  at  daybreak 
upon  the  fiagment  of  ice,  which  had  lodged  near 
Glovemor's  Island,  and  a  small  boat  had  taken  me 
offl  For  a  week  I  had  been  raving,  and  my  life 
nearly  given  oyer.  I  heard  with  curious  feelings, 
my  mother  subsequently  remark  upon  my  good 
fortune  in  having  escaped,  as  she  had  learned 
from  the  papers,  that  a  man,  on  the  same  night, 
had  perished  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with 
ahorse. 
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PHRXNOLOGT. 

At  a  grand  fete  once  given  at  Potsdam,  all  the 
court  of  Prussia  assembled  and  paraded  before  the 
king.  Among  all  the  embroidered  courtiers,  one 
man  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty ;  he  was  a  tall,  bony  old  man,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  remarkably  shaped  head.  Frede- 
rick, who  did  not  know  him,  inquired  of  the  lord 
in  waiting,  <<who  is  that  man  in  black  at  the 
window  with  our  learned  chancelor  J" — *'  Sire,  it 
is  Dr.  Gall,  the  celebrated  physidaa."-^*' Gall ! 
ah,  I  should  like  to  satisfy  myself  whether  what 
I  have  heard  of  that  man  is  exaggerated  or  not : 
go  and  invite  him  to  our  table  on  the  moiiow." 

At  the  time  appointed,  a  splendid  banquet 
brought  together  the  king,  the  doctor,  and  a 
dozen  other  personages  bedecked  with  crosses 
and  orders,  but  of  uncourtly  aspect  and  manners. 
'*  Doctor,"  said  Frederick,  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
past, '*will  you  have  the  kindness  to  infonn 
these  gentlemen  what  are  the  propensities  which 
their  craniological  developement  indicates .?"  Gall 
arose,  for  the  request  of  the  king  was  of  course 
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law,  and  began  to  examine  the  bead  of  his  neigh- 
bor, a  tall  dark  man,  who  had  been  addressed  as 
general.  The  doctor  appeared  embarrassed.— 
•*  Speak  frankly,**  said  the  king.  "  His  excellency 
seems  to  be  fond  of  hunting  and  boisterous  plea- 
sures, and  would  certainly  be  most  at  home  in  a 
field  oi  battle.  His  inclinations  are  warlike,  and 
temperament  sanguine."  The  king  smiled.  The 
doctor  passed  on  to  the  next.  He  was  a  young 
man  with  a  quick  eye  and  daring  look.  **  This 
gentleman,"  said  Gall,  rather  disconcerted,  *<  excels 
in  gymnastic  exercise,  is  a  great  runner,  and  skil- 
ful in  all  bodily  exercises."  '*  That  will  do,  my 
dear  doctor,"  interrupted  the  king,  "  I  see  that  I 
have  not  been  deceived  with  regard  to  you,  and 
will  now  divulge,  what  you,  through  politeness, 
palliated.  The  general  next  you  is  an  assassin , 
condemned  to  chains  for  life;  and  your  skilful 
friend  is  the  cleverest  pickpocket  in  Prussia." 
Having  said  thus,  the  king  struck  the  table  thrice, 
at  which  signal  the  guards  entered  from  all  sides 
of  the  room.  *<  Reconduct  these  gentlemen  to 
their  dungeon,"  said  the  king ;  and  then  turning 
towards  the  stupefied  doctor,  added,  *'  you  have 
been  dining  with  some  of  the  greatest  criminals  of 
my  kingdom.  Search  your  pockets !"  Gall  obey- 
ed ;  he  had  lost  his  handkerchief,  his  purse,  and 
snufi-box.  The  next  day  these  articles,  were, 
however,  returned lo  him,  together  with  a  valua- 
ble snuflf-box  set  with  diamonds,  as  a  present  from 
the  king. — Le  CamiUon, 

RICHARD  lit. 

Tudor  well  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  the 
throne,  save  the  right  of  the  victor,  and  that,  after 
his  spontaneous  welcome  as  king>  a  time  of  re- 
action would  come,  when  the  vanquished  party 
might  obtain  the  sympathy,  at  least,  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  he  judged  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
intercept  the  return  of  those  kindly  feelings,  than 
the  widely-spread  rumor  that  Richard  was  a  mon- 
ster of  iniquity.  There  had  always  seemed  to  us 
somewhat  of  deep  policy  in  the  variety  of  murders 
with  which  he  is  charged.  For  the  Lancastrians 
and  the  devote,  there  was  the  murder  of  **  good 
King  Henry,"  a  charge  which  rests  not  on  the 
slightest  foundation;  for  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  York,  there  was  the  murder  of  Clarence 
and  the  two  young  princes ;  while,  to  excite  the 
rage  of  the  whole  female  population,  there  was 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  who  unquestionably  died 
of  a  lingering  disease.  Thus,  to  Lancastrian  and 
Yorkist  alike,  Tudor  stood  forth  as  the  avenger  of 
their  wrongs ;  while  many  a  simple-minded  man, 
who  knew  or  cared  nought  about  abstract  politi 
cal  rights,  listened  with  horror  to  the  tale  of  the 
children's  death  in  the  Tower,  and  prepared  to  do 
homage  to  the  upstart  house  of  Tudor,  as  the 


instrument  of  signal  vengeance  in  the  hand  of 
Providence. 

That  many  circumstances  conspire  to  render  it 
probable  that  Richard  had  some  hand  in  the  mys* 
terious  disappearance  of  his  nephews,  and  perhaps 
in  their  death,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  then  there 
was  a  reason  for  this,  while  in  the  other  instances, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  mere 
love  of  murder.  As  to  the  point  of  Richard's  ex- 
treme deformity,  altogether  unimportant  as  that  is, 
in  comparison  with  the  weightier  charges  brought 
against  him,  it  yet  proves  the  bitter  spite  by 
which  his  enemies  were  influenced.  How  could 
a  deformed  man,  an  absolute  hunchback,  have 
«  cased  his  limbs  in  complete  steel  ?"  how  could 
he  have  poised  a  lance,  the  mere  weight  of  which 
would  have  overburdened  half  the  soldiers  of  the 
present  day  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that  whoever  is  an 
object  of  fear  or  haJtred,  is  always  invested  with  de* 
formity.  Cromwell  was  the  most  disgusting  of 
objects,  according  to  the  Cavalier  faith ;  and  many 
of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  that  the  personal 
beauty  of  Napoleon,  could  not  prevent  his  being 
represented  as  a  deformed  dwarf  by  the  furious 
anti-Jacobins. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  the  Editor 
of  the  AthenoBumt  are  perfectly  just ;  but  there  is 
nothing  new  in  them.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
us  as  more  than  doubtful,  that  Richard  was 
hwnp'baekedj  though  doubtless  round-shouldered ; 
and,  as  most  round-shouldered  men  generally  are, 
a  very  powerful  fellow.  The  deformity  was  such 
as  the  armor  of  that  time  might  be  made  to  cover.. 
As  to  his  carrying  a  lance  which  would  have  been 
a  load  to  a  soldier  of  the  present  day,  the  idea  is 
ridiculous ;  the  lance  of  that  period  was  not  so 
formidable;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
foot  guards  as  strong  as  those  who  did  battle  at 
Bosworth  field,  much  as  we  have  degenerated.  If 
any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  take  a  look  at  the 
Oxford  Blues,  ajid  some  of  the  Grenadier  regi- 
ments. It  is  in  large  cities  only  that  the  human 
race  is  warped  and  stunted.  Let  the  Editor  take 
a  trip  into  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Corn« 
wall,  Gloucester,  or  Wilts,  and  go  to  some  wrest- 
ling match  or  single-stick  meeting,  and  he  will 
soon  alter  his  opinion,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  although  the  staff  of  Richard's  spear 
was  a  stout  one,  it  was  not  quite  so  la^e  '*  as  a 
weaver's  beam.'»  * 


Maria  Lksziiisxa  (queen  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Sobieski,  the  dethroned 
king  of  Poland)  frequently  remarked,  that  the 
mercy  of  kings  consisted  in  the'.r  justice,  but  that 
the  justice  of  queens  was  more  frequently  found 
in  being  merciful. 
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Close  op  the  Preseivt  Volume.— We  have  conclud- 
ed to  extend  this  volume  so  as  to  contain  the  number 
for  December,  and  consequently  it  will  embrace  ciobt 
numbers  instead  of  six.  This  we  do  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  next  volume  with  the  new  year,  and  to 
perfect  other  arrangements,  which  we  are  making,  to 
place  before  the  public  a  Magazine  unsurpassed  in 
articles  of  literary  merit.  We  shall  go  on  improving 
until  our  ideas  of  perfection  are  reasonably  satisfied. 

OCf-  Will  our  exchanges,  in  crediting  our  articles,  or 
in  noticing  the  Magazine,  please  to  say  the  **  New  York 
Illustrated  Magazine."    

"  The  FLiaHT.'*— Owing  to  some  unforeseen  cause, 
and  possibly  from  miscarriage,  we  are  unable  to  pre- 
sent in  this  month's  number,  an  article  from  one  of 
our  contributors,  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the 
plate  above  named — ^the  second  on  our  list.  We  ate 
opposed  to  apologies  for  neglect,  when  the  apology 
will  not  mend  the  error ;  but  we  beg  the  clemency  of 
our  readers,  and  assure  them  that  the  promised  paper 
shall  appear  in  our  next  number.  We  anticipated 
something  very  fine  from  the  subject,  and  no  doubt 
oar  lady  readers  will  be  kept  in  suspense  until  our 
November  issue,  not  knowing  whether  the  gallant 
knight  will  succeed  in  escaping  from  his  hot  pursuers 
with  so  lovely  a  burden  on  his  arm.  Oh,  many  a 
league  will  the  brave  lover  speed  away  during  the  in- 
tervening month,  and  wildly  with  fear  will  throb  that 
bosom  which  beats  so  fondly  against  his  own,  and 
many  a  stout  steed  will  falter  in  the  chase— one  has 
already  fallen— the  lady's ;  but  the  brawny  chest, 
heavy  flanks,  and  strong  limbs  of  the  charger  that  has 
stood  many  a  shock  of  war  and  fronted  many  a  shiv- 
ering lance,  will  yet  save  the  lovers,  for  see  how  he 
flies, 
**  With  his  nostrils  like  pits  fhll  of  blood  to  the  brim, 

And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets*  rim." 

Do  not  despair,  then,  of  meeting  them  next  month 
enjoying  the  reward  of  their  devotion. 

The  Fi^wer  Love-Lftter,  intended  for  this  num- 
ber, not  being  satisfactorily  finished,  we  have  conclud- 
ed to  lay  over  till  our  next  issue,  and  substitute  in  its 
place  7%e  Water  Carrier,  designed  for  the  month  suc- 
ceeding. The  plate  needed  more  time  to  finish  than 
we  could  spare.  The  next  number  will  make  all  right, 
and  the  binder  can  put  the  plates  in  their  places  at  the 
close  of  the  volume.  The  letter-press  illustration  to 
the  Water  Carrier  will  appear  in  the  November  No. 

North  Foreland,  the  scene  of  one  of  our  plates  in 
the  present  number,  is  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Kent, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  four  miles  east  of  Margate.  Be- 
tween tliis  and  the  South  Foreland  are  the  Downs, 
through  which  pass  all  the  ships  bound  to  or  from  tljie 
West.  

We  occasionally  meet,  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers, poems  of  extraordinaiy  merit,  with  no  author's 
name  attached.  They  fly  hither  and  thither  like  wan- 
dering snowflakes  whose  beauty  only  catches  the  eye 
of  those  who  appreciate  the  harmonies  of  the  spirit. 
The  following  we  caught  flying  past  us,  and  it  was  so 
fuU  of  beauty  and  truth,  that  we  determined  at  once' 
to  embalm  it  here.  It  smacks  of  the  right  ingredients, 
and  we  know  will  command  frequent  perusal  i 


life's  errors. 

What  if,  in  that  sublimer  state. 

To  which  our  souls  shall  once  attain, 
The  things  of  earth,  and  time,  and  &te. 

Shall  pass  before  our  eyes  again. 
Shall  we  review  oiir  life's  slow  way, 

Its  wants  and  weariness  beholding. 
And  by  heaven's  purer  noon  survey 

What  earth's  dim  twilight  now  is  folding  1 

O,  Mfhat  a  wondrous  change  will  pass 

O'er  all  that  here  hath  seemed  and  been  \ 
Darkly  we  see.  as  through  a  glass, 

What  then  snail  face  to  face  be  seen ; 
The  nothingness  of  all  We  prized. 

The  falsehood  of  the  love  we  sought. 
The  priceless  truth  of  hearts  despised, 

The  worth  of  all  we  valued  not ! 

Perchance,  it  shall  not  then  be  seen 

That  this,  our  earthly  path  of  tears. 
So  desolate  a  waste  hath  been 

As  to  the  mourner's  eye  appears  t 
When  clearer  light  around  us  breaks. 

Our  eyes  shall  read  their  course  below, 
A  dreary  line  of  long  mistakes. 

Atoned  by  many  a  needless  wo. 

Our  youth  was  passed  in  visions  fiur. 

In  lavishing  the  wealth  of  heart ; 
Our  manhood  had  the  harder  care 

Of  watching  all  those  dreams  depart. 
What  was  there  lefl  for  sad  old  age. 

Except  in  useless  ^ief  to  rue 
The  errors  of  a  piUn^image 

We  could  not,  ifwe  would,  renew ! 

Yet  in  ourselves  the  evil  lay. 

Poor,  weak  artificer  of  wo ! 
Our  idols  then  were  made  of  clay. 

But  'twas  our  hand  that  made  tnem  so. 
We  needed  some  diviner  call. 

To  teach  our  hearts  alike  to  shun 
The  lovely  fault  of  trusting  all. 

The  bitter  sin  of  trusting  none. 

Tum  we  not  then  with  vain  disgust 

From  love  betrayed  and  faith  deceived. 
Nor  let  our  hearts  forget  to  trust. 

When  they  are  wounded,  wrung,  and  grieved ; 
'    Take  home  this  lesson— ^it  is  such 

As  turns  life's  darkness  into  light  i 
O !  we  can  never  love  too  much. 

If  we  will  only  love  aright  I 

By  the  way,  we  see  the  papers  are  cop3ring  a  ix>em 
by  Fanny  Forrester,  addressed  to  "  My  Mother,"  pre- 
faced by  the  usual  quantity  of  laudatory  puff,  and  as- 
serting that  it  was  written  and  addressed  to  her  mother 
just  previous  to  her  "  leaving  the  home  of  her  youth 
for  the  mission-field  at  Burmah."  It  can  scarcely  be  so, 
for  we  have  had  i^  copy  of  it  in  our  possession  two 
years— sometime  previous,  we  beUeve,  to  her  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Judson,  tier  husband.  The  only  pa^ 
ticular  merit  in  the  poem  is  contained  in  the  following 
two  verses,  and  they  are  very — ^pretty — 

The  world  has  kindiv  dealt,  mother 

By  the  child  thou  fov'st  so  well ; 
Thy  prayers  have  circled  round  her  path. 

And  'twas  their  holv  spell 
Which  made  that  path  so  dearly  bright. 

Which  strewed  the  roses  there. 
Which  gave  the  light,  and  cast  the  balm, 

On  every  breath  of  air. 

I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother, 

A  happier  never  beat; 
And  even  now  new  buds  of  hope 

Are  bursting  at  my  feet 
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Oh,  mother !  life  may  be  a  *'  dream, 

BtUf  ifiuch  dreams  are  given. 
While  at  the  portal  tkiu  we  stand, 

WhatarethetnUhtofJbavm. 

FuNWT.— We  were  amused  at  a  notice  of  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  which  we  found  in  one  of  the  city 
weeklies  a  few  days  ago.  Speaking  of  the  plates,  it 
said — "  The  engraving  oi  the  Grreeks  at  the  Well  ap- 
pears to  be  a  new  style  of  the  art,  partaking  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  engravings — the  mezzotint  and  copper- 
plate, whidi  mingle  very  handsomdy.**  We  think  they 
do.  Good  friend,  mezzotint  is  only  a  name  for  one 
style  of  engravings—not  properly  engraving  either. 
How  would  mezzotint,  mingle  with  steel  1 

Speaking  of  this  plate,  we  published  it  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  **  Illustrated,"  engraved  in  line, 
with  its  proper  title— ''Travelers  at  the  Well."  Strange 
how  a  man  could  fancy  anything  Greek  about  it  The 
scene  of  the  subject  is  on  the  **  Hatten  Sea,"  a  large 
lake  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  and  the  man  drink- 
ing at  the  well  is  a  Sclavonian  pedlar.  Greeks  at  the 
Well !  what  an  outrage  upon  Zeiter ! 

What  would  be  the  conssqitence  t— Coming  into 
our  sanctum  early  one  morning,  we  found  the  follow- 
ing upon  our  desk :  It  would  be  worthy  the  talents  of 
some  person  to  invent  chairs  for  bh  editor's  office,  with 
springs  so  arranged  that  they  will  pitch  out  any  loun- 
ger that  sits  over  five  minutes.  And  then  the  writer 
facetiously  asks  our  opinion  on  the  subject.  Don't 
know— afraid  to  be  personal — tell  you  some  other  time. 

Good  ! — ^We  are  fond  of  a  good  pun.  The  following 
is  very  neat,  and  its  flavor  is  choice,  if  it  is  not  new ; — 
**  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  observing  to  Martin  the 
thinness  of  his  house  at  one  of  his  own  plays,  added— 
*  I  suppose  it»3  owing  to  the  war.*  *  No,*  replied  Mar- 
tinr-*  I  should  judge  it  is  owing  to  the  piece.* 


try,— but  they  must  pay.  We  will  give  Mr.  BoUes, 
however,  the  benefit  of  the  first  remarks,  and  selec- 
tion,  that  accompanied  the  book  to  our  office,  and  then 
give  a  selection  of  our'  own.  The  communication 
commences  thus  i 


>i» 


NEW   BOOKS. 


Solitude  awd  Socnmr ;  with  other  Poems.  Bv  John 
R.  Bolles.  Wiley  &  Puuiam,  New  York  an&  Lon^ 
don  ;  New  London,  Colfax  Ac  Bolles. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  these  poems, 
particularly  as  the  author  or  publishers  took  the  trou- 
ble to  send  us  a  copy  with  a  prepared  notice.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  lost  our  presence  of  mind  through 
their  magnificence.  We  are  not  **  partial,"  as  they 
say  m  Connecticut,  to  this  forestalUng  of  criticism  by 
writing  one's  own  puffs,  and  quoting  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  the  author's  ability  to  write  rhyme :  but 
lome  of  the  matter  in  this  volume  is  miserably  defi- 
cient in  this  secondary  qualification.  We  hold  that  a 
writer  of  rhymes  should  be  a  good  mechanic,  at  least, 
and  what  he  does  should  be  put  tc^ether  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  Monk  Lewis  has  given  Walter 
^  Scott  sound  drubbing  for  smaller  imperfections  than 
we  find  in  this  volume— in  the  way  of  rhyme,  we 
mean.  Mr.  Bolles  must  write  neater  verse  than  the 
following  to  acquire  fame.    For  instance  t 


Morning's  glad,  reviving  ray. 
Eve's  embuLzoned  drapeiy.*' 
"  Tenants  of  the  wood, 
In  her  solitude !"  [sollf<Md.] 

^^ "  Live,  thrive,"  "  song,  among,*»  "  airs,  thcins" 
"stars,  choristers."  All  this  is  very  bungling,  Mr. 
BoUes;  and  then  there  are  numerous  convenient 
%mes,  such  as  words  ending  with  "y"  made  to  fit 
such  words  as  « thy"  or  "  thee"  at  pleasuro—drapert, 
draperee.  If  Mr.  Bolles,  or  any  of  hU  friends,  think 
they  can  make  his  reputation  by  forced  puffs,  they  can 


"This  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit  [no— not  even 
ordinary.  Ed.  I.  M.).  The  conversational  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted  gives  additional  life  and  interest 
to  the  subject— while  the  holy  airs  of  poetic  inspiration 
are  freely  breathed  upon  its  pages. 

"  The  author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  concentrating 
his  thoughts  in  few  words—a  gift  as  rare  it  is  desin^ 
ble. 

"  The  following  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  vigor- 
ous style  in  which  the  evils  that  prevail  so  extensively 
in  society  are  treated  by  him : 

"  There,  foul  Injustice  stalks  before  the  eye 

The  baneful  power  of  curtained  knavery 
In  secret  works !  Oppression  rears  on  high 

Its  hideous  crest,  ana  towers  to  meet  the  sky 

In  bold  defiance  of  the  God  who  reigns. 

Who  sees  man's  folly,  and  his  fury  chains ; 

To  dens,  to  caves,  retire  the  holy  lew. 

Till  judgment  smites,  and  justice  takes  its  due ! 

There  Vice,  envenomed  serpent,  lurks  unseen. 

Or  rears  in  heaven's  broad  light  its  horrid  mien 

Around,  it  casts  a  pestilentialbane. 
Charms  for  an  nour,  then  riots  on  the  slain  I 
O,  who  is  safe  that  looks,  that  lingers  near  1 
Its  folds  are  chains,  its  tongue  a  burnished  spear  - 
Heaps  upon  heaps,  around  its  gaping  den,  * 

Are  strown  the  carcasses  of  slaughtered  men 

So  Lot.  admonished  by  an  angers  voice. 
Must  nee  or  die,  here  lies  the  only  choice ! 

Hatred,  and  Strife,  and  cursed  Jealousy, 
Envy,  and  Rage,  their  baleful  fires  supply— 
From  scenes  like  these,  may  Heaven  divert  mino 

eye! 
But  where  thy  boasts,  thy  charms,  Society  1 

As  the  dread  whirlpool  of  the  northern  main 
Draws  in  its  prey,  and  casts  them  out  again. 

From  its  dire  vortex,  shattered,  broken,  slain 

Unhelmed,  uncompassed,  on  life's  turgid  sea. 
So  are  thy  victims  spumed,  Society !" 

Now,  then,  as  the  boys  say,  "  that  aint  saying  much,'* 
and  we  suppose  it  is  about  the  best  in  the  book,  or  Mr. 
B.'s  friend  would  not  have  maiked  it  to  be  quoted. 
As  a  punishment  for  a  man  who  puffs  himself,  or  gets 
himself  puffed,  (and  we  are  not  a  Uttle  bored  by  these 
people)  we  will  make  a  quotation  ourselves.  Here  i^ 
is: 

« 

•*  Be  to  thyself  severe,  to  others  kind. 
Sweet  Charity  adorns  the  noble  mind ; 
Nor  think  thou  vainly.  Wisdom  dwells  with  thee^ 
That  man  is  blind,  and  only  thou  dost«ee  j 
The  loudest  boaster  on  the  martial  field;'^- 
Is  sure,  when  tried,  to  be  the  first  to  yield." 

How  Pope-ish,  to  be  sure. 

"  There,  Fashion  holds  her  glittering  court. 
And  there,  the  giddy  tribes  resort. 
On  tiptoe  all. 
Slight  waves  her  hand. 
The  obsequious  band 
Now  rise^  now  fall ; 
With  mincing  feet 
They  crowd  her  seat, 
.      And  lisping,  praise  her  thrall : 
So  insects  swarm  upon  a  summer's  day^ 
Anon,  you  look,  ana  they  have  passed  away  " 

The  deuce  1  Now,  let  us  close  this  "service"  with  tho 
third  hymn,  and  recommend  Mr.  Bolles  to  hang  his 
harp  on  the  willow^  and  let  his  right  hand  be  severed 
before  he  sings  again  s  [We  commend  the  author  for 
the  religious  feeling  that  runs  through  his  "  poems," 
but  advise  him  to  put  his  morality  in  modest  prose 
for  the  fiiture.] 
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"  To  Him  whose  hand  has  led  me, 
Who  guides  my  steps  to-day, 
To  Him,  through  all  life's  journey. 
Would  I  commit  my  way : 
So  shall  I  bravf^ 
The  roarinff  wave, 
And  fear  no  ul — 
For  God  in  whom  I  hope, 
Has  held  me  up, 
And  will  hold  me  still. 
Saying,  Fear  not ! 
For  He,  who  bounds  the  oppressor's  rage, 
Shall  thy  tumultuous  woes  assuage, 
Thy  griefs  shall  be  forgot !" 

Montezuma;  The  Last  of  the  Aztecs.  By  Edward 
Mamrin.  New  York :  Paine  &  Burgess,  60 '  John 
street. 

This  is  a  work  of  real  and  eztiaoidinary  merit,  and 
reflects  high  honor  upon  the  literature  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Maturin  went  through  great  research  for  materials 
to  enrich  the  plot,  and  translated  his  notes  from  five 
different  languages.  The  descriptions  are  many  of 
them  gorgeous,  and  the  characters  highly  wrought, 
giving  evidence  of  great  poetic  power  in  the  author. 
In  our  present  number  we  have  extracted  firom  the 
novel,  an  episode  of  very  thrilling  interest—-*' The 
Curse  of  Quetzalooatl  on  the  Sons  of  Anahuac." 
**  Montezuma"  has  been  dramatized  by  a  competent 
hand,  and  will  soon  be  produced  at  the  "  Bowery,*'  in 
a  style  of  costly  magnificence,  with  new  sceneiy* 
dresses,  &c.,  and  we  venture  to  predict  it  will  be  the 
most  successful,  as  well  as  the  most  meritorious  drama 
of  the  season. 

First  Book  in  Latin  ;  containing  Grammar,  Exercises 
and  Vocabularies,  oh  the  Method  of  ccmstant  Imita- 
tion and  Repetition.  By  John  M'Clintock,  A.M., 
Professor  orLanguaj^es,  and  Geo.  R.  Crooks,  A.  M., 
Adju rust  Professor  oi  Languaffes  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege.   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  best  books  for  the  study 
of  Latin  that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time  The 
rules  are  made  simple  enough  lor  the  understanding 
of  a  child,  while  the  student  is  led  on  from  root  to 
branch  by  ascents  so  easy  that  the  study  is  made  an 
amusement  rather  than  a  task.  This  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  popular  among  teachers,  as  the  most  system- 
atically correct  of  any  book  heretofore  published  for 
First  Principles. 

A  Text  Book  on  CmcacnTBY.  For  tke  Use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, &c.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  reputation  of  Professor  Draper  in  this  branch  of 
science  will  insure  the  popularity  for  this  work  which  its 
merits  so  richly  deserve.  It  contains  the  outlines  of 
the  course  of  Leotur^  which  the  Professor  gives  every 
year  in  the  Univeisi^.  The  work  is  embelliahed  with 
a  number  of  cuts,  representing  experimental  arrange- 
ments. A  set  of  questions  is  appended  to  each  Lec- 
ture, enabling  the  student  more  quickly  to  apprehend 
the  doctrines  before  him. 

An  Elementary  Rkadeb,  German  and  English ;  based 
upon  the  Affinity  of  the  Languages.    To  accompany 
"  Ollendorf 's  Method."    By  Isnace  Steiner.    New 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1)68  Broadway. 
For  a  person  wishing  to  learn  the  German  language, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  than  the  one 
laid  down  in  this  book.    It  is  prepared  and  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  seen  no  other.    "  The 
work  begins  with  short  and  simple  sentences,  proceeds 
to  those  which  are  more  complicated,  embracing  con- 
nected histories,  and  concludes  with  a  few  extracts 
itom  the  German  classics."    The  entire  plan  of  the 


work  is  admirable,  and  performs  precisely  the  duties 
of  a  faithful  teacher.  The  work  must  be  invaluable 
to  such  as  wish  to  acquiie  proficiency  in  the  German 
laxtguaga. 

HocHELAOA ;  or,  England  in  the  New  World  Edited 
by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq..  author  of  "The  Crescent 
and  The  Cross."  Wiley  &Pumam. 
Whether  the  name  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  the  ex- 
ceeding popularity  of  his  work,  named  in  the  abo\*e 
title,  will  ensure  a  good  sale  to  **  Hochdaga,"  or  not, 
is  more  than  we  can  foceteU.  We  should  think,  how- 
ever, books  upon  this  countjcy  and  its  people,  by  En- 
glishmen, were  getting  stale,  for  with  all  the  magna- 
nimity of  John  Bull,  he  does  not  Uke  to  speak  too 
prsBsingly  of  his  relations  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Our  faults  seem  to  be  viewed  through  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass,  and  our  virtues  (peradventuie  we 
have  any !)  are  seen  as  mitos,  or  totally  overlooked. 
This  book  is  in  two  parts— the  first  devoted  to  Canada^ 
and  the  British  provinces— faithfiU  subjects  and  a  great 
people ; — ^the  second  a  hasty  railroad,  steamboat  sketch 
of  the  people,  institutions,  policy,  trade,  and  future 
progress  of  poor  Uncle  Sam.  To  be  sure,  the  work  is 
not  abusive,  and  is  iar  more  candid  than  we  expected 
to  find  it;  but  we  still  must  pronounce  it  an  absurdity 
for  a  foreigner  to  write  a  fair  book  on  such  a  country 
as  this,  after  notliing  more  than  a  rapid  flight  through 
it.  This  book  of  Mr.  Warburton's  is,  however,  quite 
readable— often  instructive,  and  sometimes  quite  amu- 
sing. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Famous  Histories,  and  Pleasakt 
Stories  and  Ballads.  Wiley  de  Putnam. 
Two  beautiful  books  for  the  youngt  containing  many 
quaint  old  Tales  and  Ballads,  some  of  them  old  ac- 
quaintances of  our  youth,  illustrated  with  very  excel- 
lent engravings.  There  is  a  beauty  about  them  quite 
bewitching,  blended  with  a  pure  moral  tone,  that  ren- 
ders them  appropriate  holiday  presents  for  children. 
The  volumes  contain,  says  the  preface,  "  Histories, 
which,  in  bygone  days,  delighted  the  childhood  of 
England's  master  spirits." 

The  Statesmen  of  England.  By  John  Forster,  of  the 
Inner  Ternple.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Choules.  No.  S. 
Harper  &;  Brothers. 

There  is  a  steriing  value  about  this  work-— a  classic 
chamcter,  that  will  ensure  it  favor  with  oiur  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  public  men.  The  number  before  us 
contains  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  John  Hampden,  a 
celebrated  political  character  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  whom  Claretulon  has  styled  a  great  rather  than  a 
good  man.  This  opinion  is  not  endorsed  by  the  work!. 
He  rendered  himself  famous  or  sustaining  singly  the 
weight  of  a  royal  prosecution  on  his  refu^^ing  to  pay 
the  ship  money  in  the  reign  of  Charles.  There  are 
also  in  this  number  memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  ^ 
Younger,  and  Henry  Marten.  This  work  wiU  be  com* 
pleted  in  five  numbers. 

Pictorial  EListort  of  England.  No.  7.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  work  will  be  popular  from  its  easy  style,  aod 

freedom  from  unnecessary  dryness— -the  latter  an  over* 

whelming  fault  in  Hume  and  SmoUet.    Its  pictorial 

eml)ellishm6nts  very  aptly  illustrate  the  character?, 

arts,  and  costumes  of  the  diflerent  periods.    The  work 

is  gotten  up  in  handson^e  style  on  beautiful  white  par 

per,  and  neatly  prinled  on  large  and  dear  type. 

Several  other  notices  of  new  books  we  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  over  till  ouc  next  for  want  of  suflicient 
space. 
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CAN    A    MAN    LOVE   OFTENER   THAN    ONCE? 

(Trandaicfi  from  iha  French  of  Hi'nti  Brissao.) 


URING  the  past  winter,  at  aa 
erening  re-uni'im  in  one  of  ihe 
faabioaable    saliWDB  of    Pui«. 
ihe  coriTeraation,  whicb  was  in- 
signilicant,     had   been    several 
times  renewed  without  visible 
amendment ;  and  the  light  con- 
cussion of  words,  always  be- 
ginning with  faint   promise  of 
inlerast,  as  surely  subsided  into 
a  hopeless  stale  of  hj  silence. 
The  company  had  passed  in  re- 
view all  the  small  talk  of  the 
day — the  last  vaudeville  ;  the 
dress  of  the  last  mode ;  the  latest  railway  schemes ; 
the   probable   downfall   cf  the   minister  j    these, 
wiih  all  oiber  subjecls  of  Parisian  gossip,  were 
exhausted.     Ennui   had  rendered   the   assembly 
insupportably  wretched,  when  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  MaJ^e  de  Piene,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  spirits  of  ber 

"  Monsieur  de  Viannes,"  said  she  to  one  of  the 
company,  "  you  are  always  well  provided  with  a 
store  of  anecdote ;  recite  to  us  some  well-timed 

"Madame,"  replied  Monsieut  de  Viarmes,  in 
embaiiasBment,  "  I  cannot  give  yon  a  history ; 
but  I  can  announce  aa  interesting  piece  of  inieUi- 
gence  which  none  of  us  could  possibly  have  an- 
ticipated." 

"  W  hat  is  it ;"  was  the  hasty  interrogatory. 

"  Madame  de  Reuil  is  to  be  married,"  said  the 
historical  news-vender  with  pompouty. 

"la  it  possible!"  eimuhaneously  exclaimed 
TOLViu  h-'— 25. 


1  who  wished  to  appear  indignant 


I. 

several  ladies 
"  Ate  you  c( 

"  Quite  certain,  for  my  informalioi  cam:  from 
the  mouth  of  ibe  future  husband." 

"  Who  is  be !"  asked  the  lady  of  the  man* 
sion. 

M.  de  Banville,  one  of  my  friends." 
What  scandal !"  exclaimed  the  coterie,  "  why 
scarcely  a  year  ago  she  loA  her  husband,  and  he 
made  a  widower !" 

Madame  de  Iteuil  to  be  married ;  and  she 
seemed  to  lore  her  husband  so  dearly  L"  depreca- 
tingly  cried  the  spouse  of  an  old  diplomatist  as  she 
winked  her  eye  at  an  attache  of  a  foreign  embas- 
sy, who  sal  vii  a  vi)  to  her. 

"  Monsieur  de  lUnville,  about  to  light  Hymen's 
torch,  when  he  appeared  inconsolable  for  Ibe  loss 
of  his  belter  half !"  exclaimed  the  aforisaid  elder- 
ly diplomatist,  who  was  the  avowed  protector  of 
an  opera  dancer. 

"  And  why  should  this  marriage  prove  that 
neither  of  tliem  loved  i"  inquired  a  new  interlo- 
cutor. 

Every  eye  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  un- 
fortunate person,  whose  imprudence  had  given 
utterance  to  these  treasonable  words,  who  was  a 
young,  hanilsome,  genleel  man,  leaning  in  a  care- 
less altitude,  against  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
chimney. 

■'  Must  widowhood  last  forever  T  continued  he, 
not  at  all  abashed. 

"  Without  being  eternal,  yon  ought  to  allow 
that  it  should  last  a  certain  time,"  said  another. 

"  Ob  I  then  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  r* 
cried  the  handsome  impudent. 

"  You  most  not  be  surprised  at  M.  Lucien'e 
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words/'  interposed  Madame  de  Piene,  **  for  he  is 
a  man  of  paradoxes." 

**  Then  we  are  to  conclude  that  M.  Lucien  ap- 
proves of  the  marriage,"  ventured  one  who  had 
hitherto  maintained  silence. 

"  Unless  you  can  show  that  it  should  he  con- 
sidered a  culpable  movement/*  said  he.  '*  Can 
you  assume  that  we  can  only  love  once  ?** 

•*  Without  doubt/*  responded  a  poet,  who  had 
just  arrived  climacteric.  **  I  assume  that  one 
ought  not  to  love  but  once,  and  I  still  further  as- 
sert that  one  cannot  feel  the  tender  passion  a  se- 
cond time  in  its  true  purily." 

A  flattering  murmur  followed  these  words. 

"Multiplied  examples  contradict  your  asser- 
tion," said  Lucien.  *'In  all  cases  it  requires 
proofs  to  sustain  such  a  position.'* 

'*The  proofs  are  ineffaceably  written  in  the 
heart  of  man  /'  replied  the  poet,  looking  at  a 
cornice  in  the  ceiling,  **  as  there  is  one  paradise 
in  the  other  world,  so  is  there  but  one  love  in 
earthly  life.** 

**  I  again  repeat,'*  said  Lueien,  « I  must  have 
tangible  proof.  If  love  is  but  the  result  of  cer. 
tain  qualities,  which  have  affinity  with  our  na- 
ture, how  can  you  assure  us  that  those  qualities 
can  be  exercised  but  once?  For  my  part,  far 
from  denying  to  man  the  power  of  loving  in  suc- 
cession, I  believe  that  he  may  simultaneously 
adore  several  persons.*' 

**  This  is  the  latest  edition  of  immorality  !**  cried 
the  assembly. 

"  Pardon  me/'  said  Lucien,  *'  1  do  not  pretend 
Xo  justify  what  I  assert;  I  merely  tell  it  to  you  as 
a  fact,  for  the  existence  of  which  a  higher  pow«r 
must  answer.  I  think  that  the  sphere  of  the 
heart  extends  over  a  great  space — a  single  being 
does  not,  w  II  not,  occupy  it.  Our  purest  wor- 
ship may  be  addressed  to  more  than  one  .human 
idol !  I  know  a  man  whose  experience  is  a  point 
in  case." 

••  What !  a  man  who  loved  two  women  at  one 
time !"  exclaimed  a  young  dame. 

**  Yes,  Madame." 

"  Sincerely  loved  them  ?" 

<<  Not  only  sincerely,  but  with  delirious  ecsta- 
cy." 

«*  And  was  he  loved  in  return  by  one  of  them  .>" 

"  Yes,  madame,  by  both.** 

"Of  couise,  neither  of  the  ladies  knew  that  his 
passion  extended  beyond  her  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Monsieur  Lucien,  "and  they 
were  sisters !" 

•«  And  not  ignorant  that  they,  were  rivals  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  madame." 

"  Then  they  hated  each  other." 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  cherished  each  other." 

"  Well,  that  is  amusing !"  shouted  the  company. 


"  We  hope,"  said  Monsieur  de  Viarmes  fervent- 
ly, "that  M.  Lucien,  havin^  thus  excited  our 
curiosity,  will  be  kind  enough  to  satisfy  it." 

"  Very  willingly." 

Madame  de  Piene  thanlced  fortune  for  thus  dis- 
pelling grim  ennui,  A  circle  was  formed  around 
M.  Lucien,  and  he  thus  related  his  story : 

"  Frederic  Dailli^re  (the  hero  of  this  tale)  was 
an  orphan  from  an  early  age.  He  was  reared  by 
Madame  de  Blancmesuil,  his  aunt,  who  charita- 
bly charged  herself  with  his  education,  and  took 
care  of  him  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  he  had 
been  her  son,  notwithstanding  she  might  have  de- 
clined the  task  without  blame,  as  she  had  the 
charming  girls,  Alice  and  Rosine,  who  merited  all 
her  solicitude.  Brought  up  together,  these  chil- 
dren had  formed  a  friendship  which  each  day 
grew  more  firmly  cemented.  Joys  and  sorrows 
were  shared  in  common  by  the  youthful  trio. 
Their  hearts  seemed  connected,  as  it  were,  by  an 
electric  chain.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  two 
girls  walking  in  the  garden,  attired  in  simple, 
modest  white  dresses,  and  straw  hats  trimmed 
with  pink  ribbands,  hanging  upon  the  arms  of 
Frederic  (their  senior  in  years),  whose  robust  air, 
ruddy  brown  skin,  black,  glossy  hair  and  piercing 
dark  eyes  contrasted  strongly  with  their  optics  of 
cerulean  hue,  their  roseate,  blushing  complexions, 
golden  locks,  and  graceful  Kttle  figures.  The 
neighbors,  when  they  beheld  these  creatures, 
always  said  "  There  goes  Paul  and  his  two  Vir- 
ginias." 

Madame  de  Blancmesuil  died,  leaving  Alice  and 
Rosine  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  loss,  which 
left  a  great  void  in  the  souls  of  the  three  bereaved 
ones,  served  only  to  unite  them  the  more  closely 
in  affection.  The  only  living  relative  they  had 
was  a  great  uncle,  an  old  savan,  who  was  con- 
stantly occupied  among  his  well-worn  books,  the 
dust  of  which  smothered  all  his  general  feelings. 
The  girls  therefore  considered  Frederic  their  natu- 
ral protector.  They  were  left  to  themselves  en- 
tirely, for  the  death  of  madame  served  to  sever 
neafly  every  acquaintance  of  courtesy.  The 
neighbors,  displeased  with  the  hermit-like  life  fol- 
lowed by  our  trio,  indulged  in  rumors  the  most 
calumniating.  Calumny  aimed  its  shafts  at  inno- 
cent bosoms,  for,  although  what  had  originally 
been,  (as  I  may  term  \t,)  family  affection,  had  im- 
perceptibly changed  into  love  of  another  nature, 
the  possessors  of  that  love  were  cha.$te,  and  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  the  real  state  of  their  senti- 
ments. Their  only  fault  was  the  neglect  they 
had  observed  with  regard  to  the  analyzation  of  the 
the  attributes  of  their  kind  intercourse. 

Two  years  passed  in  this  manner  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  event  to  trouble  the  peace,  or 
alter  the  serenity  of  the  lives  of  our  oft-alluded- 
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to  trio.  Excursions  through  the  country,  the 
occupations  of  gardening,  or  the  indoors  puAuit 
of  the  science  of  music,  employed  each  day  alike 
with  another.  Sometimes  Frederic  would  take 
his  gun  and  start  for  the  chase,  fixing  the  dura- 
tion of  his  absence  to  a  very  limited  time,  and 
when,  by  chance,  his  ardor  kept  him  beyond  the 
specified  time,  he  invariably  found  his  compan- 
ions in  trouble  and  unquiet,  awaiting  at  the  door, 
his  appearance.  He  was  certain,  then,  to  undergo 
a  caressing  species  of  reproach  much  more  agree- 
able than  downright  encomium. 

"  See,  my  sister,"  would  Alice  say  to  Rosine, 
•*  see  how  warm  he  is."  She  would  then  deli- 
cately wipe  his  brow  with  her  kerchief,  while 
Rosine  would  tenderly  pass  her  rosy,  tapering 
fingers  through  his  luxuriant  eboay  tresses. 

One  Sunday,  Frederic  and  his  companions  were 
returning  from  a  charitable  journey  to  the  distant 
habitation  of  a  poor  family,  and,  instead  of  tra- 
veling, as  was  their  custom,  over  a  bye-path,  they 
sought  the  principal  road  through  the  village, 
bordered  by  a  double  row  of  houses.  The  day 
afiorded  the  villagers  a  respite  from  labor,  and 
they  were  seated  before  their  houses  in  all  the 
pomp  of  holiday  apparel. 

"  Ah  !*'  shouted  one,  **  there  go  the  little  Blanc- 
mesuil,  and  their  dark  friend  !" 

"  True  enough  !"  replied  another,  "  let  us  have 
a  good  look  at  them." 

*'  What  a  proud  air  !*'  indecorously  bawled  a 
third. 

The  trio,  surprised  at  this  reception,  were  en- 
deavoring to  pass  on  quickly  without  appearing 
to  notice  the  remarks,  when  a  huge  woman,  bear- 
ing the  leading  traits  of  a  gossip  at  every  point  of 
her  gross  visage,  sprang  forward,  and  in  a  coarse 
voice  exclaimed,  "  They  wish  to  shun  us ! — to 
treat  us  as  they  would  so  many  dogs  !" 

The  assailing  group  kept  on  the  increase,  and 
so  did  libellous  epithets.  The  libels  had  at  first 
been  spoken  in  a  comparatively  low  tone ;  but 
they  were  now  uttered  crescendo.  The  furious 
gestures  which  were  directed  to  himself  and  cou- 
sins, while  they  filled  him  with  astonishment, 
alarmed  him. 

The  storm  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury. 

'*  ril  make  a  farce  of  him !"  squalled  one 
Francois,  as  he  ran,  followed  by  the  crowd,  after 
Frederic.  He  turned  about  shortly,  and  facing 
Francois,  demanded, 

"  What  do  your  words  signify  ?" 

**  That  yott  have  two  women  and  I  have  not 
one." 

Frederic  would  have  replied  to  the  brute,  but 
bis  fair  companions  implored  him  .to  desist. 

"  Desist !" 

**  Ay !"  said  the  girls,  <*  he  i^  intoxicated." 


"  Drunk !"  screamed  the  man  as  he  barred  their 
farther  progress — "  I  am  less  drunk  than  you  !" 

"  Stand  aside !"  cried  Frederic,  no  longer  able 
to  contain  his  rage,  *'  or  else  — ** 

**  What  then  ?"  insolently  inquired  the  peasant. 

**  That !"  said  Frederic,  as  he  felled  the  mon- 
ster to  the  ground. 

As  this  result  had  not  been  remotely  anticipa- 
ted by  the  vulgar  throng  they  were  lost  in  extreme 
surprise.  While  the  girls  dragged  their  cousin 
from  the  spot,  the  vulgarians,  in  admiration  of  an 
animal  feat,  suffered  them  to  journey  onwards, 
without  resuming  molestation. 

Francois  was  raised  by  his  commiserating 
friends,  and,  in  the  depth  of  humiliation  carried 
to  his  dwelling,  where  (he  was  assured)  that  a 
few  days  of  quiet  would  cause  his  bruises  to  van« 
ish. 

"  Not  content  with  scorning  us,"  said  the  vil- 
lage orator,  as  the  crowd  filed  away  from  Fran- 
cois* cottage,  "  they  seek  us  here  to  assail  us ; 
and  we !  what  do  we  ?  By  St  John  !  to-morrow 
they  shall  leave  the  village,  or  there  is  no  truth 
in  me,  Jean  Niclon !" 

•*  Well  spoken !"  vociferated  an  hundred  who 
had  quailed  before  the  firmness  of  Frederic. 

The  next  moment  they  were  deeply  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  plans  by  which  to  gain  the 
end  proposed  by  their  spokesman. 

CHAPTER   n. 

The  first  decision  was  that  a  deputy  should  be 
sent  to  apprise  the  young  people  that  they  should 
quit  the  village,  and  this  proposition  was  unani- 
mously agreed  upon.  When  they  sought  an  am- 
bassador, however,  no  one  volunteered ;  and  it 
was  at  last  determined  that  the  desired  in  forma- 
tion  should  be  conveyed  in  anonymous  letters,  and 
that  each  day  these  malicious  missives  should  be 
dispatched  in  great  numbers.  On  the  instant  half 
a  dozen  scribes  set  to  work,  After  the  letters 
were  finished  they  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
to  be  read,  and  as  they  contained  the  quintessence 
both  of  calumny  and  vituperation,  they  of  course 
excited  a  perfect  hurricane  of  enthusiastic  com- 
mendation. After  agreeing  that  these  letters 
should  be  singly  placed  about  the  garden  wall  of 
the  young  people,  each  of  the  conspirators  went 
his  way  home  with  a  quiet  conscience  and  a 
pleasing  knowledge  that  he  was  to  be  nobly 
avenged. 

During  this  time  what  were  our  young  people 
doing  ?  They  had  entered  their  home  agitated  by 
sorrowful  presentments.  They  saw,  with  fear, 
their  hitherto  radiant  horizon  overshadowed.  Ruin 
was  menaced  to  the  frail  edifice  of  their  happi- 
ness. For  the  first  time  Frederic,  in  saying  good 
night  to  his  cousins,  pressed  their  hands  without 
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daring  to  embrace  them,  and  neither  Alice  nor  Ro- 
sine  could  summon  up  resolve  to  make  one  ap- 
proach to  him.  The  veil  was  torn  away  and 
revealed  love.  The  depths  of  their  hearts  offered 
a  like  revelation.  The  interview  of  the  two  girls 
that  night  told  the  entire  tale. 

**  Rosine,"  said  Alice,  **  place  your  hand  upon 
my  forehead  and  learn  how  it  burns.'* 

'*  Like  mine,'*  said  Rosine,  affrighted,  "  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?*' 

**  Sister,"  again  said  Alice,  "  did  you  remark 
that  Frederic  did  not  embrace  us  when  we  parted  ?** 

"  Yes — that  is  singular.  I  was  so  troubled  by 
what  I  heard  during  the  previous  scene  that  I  did 
not  notice  his  neglect  at  the  moment." 

"  What  did  you  hear  ?" 

**  I  shall  pain  you  by  telling  it." 

*'  I  heard  it  also,"  hazarded  Alice,  <<  it  was 
frightful,  was  it  not  ?*' 

"Yes,  sister.** 

"  But  it  was  not  the  language  addressed  to  us 
by  the  crowd  that  afflicts  me  the  most.*' 

"  What  then  ?" 

'*  Tell  me  frankly,  sister ;  how  do  you  feel 
when  Frederic  is  near  you  ?" 

•*  I  hardly  know  how  to  explain.  My  blood 
boils  in  my  head,  and  my  heart  beats  most  vio- 
lently." 

•*  Often,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

**  Yes,  sister." 

**  Do  you  not  feel  as  if  suddenly  seized  with 
the  vertigo .?" 

"  Yes.  You  then  experience  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  myself." 

*<  Rosine,  you  never  spoke  to  me  concerning 
it." 

*•  Neither  did  you  to  me.'* 

"  Mon  dieu,  it  was  instinct.  To  discover  this, 
will,  to  us  three,  be  a  great  misfortune.** 

•*  Alice,  I  fear  to  comprehend  you." 

•*  Rosine,  we  love  Fiederic." 

«*  Sister  1" 

"  We  love  him  beyond  the  feeling  which  should 
pervade  our  bosoms." 

**  Love  did  you  say !"  And  both,  by  a  spon- 
taneous movement,  joined  in  a  tearful  embrace. 

Frederic  was  also  agitated.  That  which  he 
had  only  seen  through  the  clouds  of  a  vague 
horizon,  now  became  palpable  and  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect.  The  words  that  had  fallen 
upon  his  ear  when  he  passed  through  the  crowd ; 
the  confusion  he  had  experienced  when  parting 
from  his  cousins,  served  to  confirm  his  doubts. 

•*  What,**  said  he,  "  is  it  then  true  ?  Must  I 
then  separate  from  the  chaste  idols  of  my  affec- 
tion \  Your  angelic  beauty,  your  ineffable  grace, 
your  ready  wit  and  candor,  your  purity  and  devo- 
tion, which  I  now  find  I  have  too  much  admired ; 


too  forcibly  comprehended,  I  roust  relinquish  all! 
I  knew  not  when  to  assign  a  limit  to  my  enthusi- 
asm ;  there  was  my  crime,  and  the  world  will  not 
acquit  me  of  it.  I  should  have  concentrated  my 
adoration  upon  one,  and  chased  away  the  image 
of  the  other.  But  how  to  decide  between  them ! 
Now,  what  shall  I  do  ?  The  attention  of  the 
wicked  is  awakened,  and  they  will  not  allow  us 
rest.  I  might  end  this  by  espousing  Alice— or 
Rosine.  Unfortunate  that  I  am !  which  of  them! 
They,  too,  love  me  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  whether 
as  a  relative  or  a  lover—  or  by  one  or  both !  My 
head  will  burst.  Either  way  that  I  look  offer? 
only  sorrow  and  tears — misfortune;  perchance 
death.  I  must  leave  this  place,  and  with  it  half 
my  life.*'  Thus  musing  he  fell  into  a  troabled 
sleep. 

At  daybreak  he  arose  and  descended  to  the  gar- 
den, where  the  first  object  that  arrested  his  alten- 
tion  was  one  of  the  anonymous  letters  deposited 
by  the  villagers.  He  read  it  with  profound  dis- 
gust.  It  was  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
sults of  the  previous  day.  He  picked  up  a  second, 
and  a  third,  and  continued  his  researches  for  fear 
that  his  cousins  should  find  one  of  the  epistles. 
Suddenly  a  figure,  clothed  in  white,  glided  past 
the  shubbery,  and  approaching  in  its  direction, 
perceived  Alice  and  Rosine. 

•*  I  must  necessarily  speak  to  them,"  said  he, 
*«  and  on  the  instant  decide  upon  something  by 
which  to  regulate  our  future  conduct.*' 

When  the  girls  saw  him  approach  they  evinced 
much  fear,  and  Rosine  preciptatciy  coDcealed  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

"  Ah,  you  have  read  it  then,**  cried  he  wiih 
anxiety. 

"  Yes,**  replied  Alice,  bending  her  head. 

*«  Oh  !  the  cowards,**  exclaimed  Frederic  with 
rage,  "  thus  to  insult  those  whom  they  ought  to 
adore." 

'*  Calm  yourself  dear  Frederic,"  quietly  sighed 
Rosine,  "  we  are  impotent  when  figllting  against 
the  opinion  of  the  rabble.  They  are  unjust,  yet 
we  must  yield.  And,  while  on  this  subject  Alice 
and  myself  would  have  some  brief  and  particular 
converse." 

**  You  anticipate  my  desire,"  replied  he,  **and 

I  will  listen." 

"  Speak  you,**  murmured  Alice  to  her  sister. 

"  I  have  not  the  power,"  said  Rosine,  sobbing. 

«*  Well,  then,"  said  Frederic,  with  an  air  of 
mildness,  "  I  will  speak  for  you,  for  I  can  well 
divine  your  thoughts.  You  would  say  that  the 
world  has  in  part  guessed  the  truth,  and  you  art 
coldly  calculating  the  consequences.  You  would 
drive  me  hence  !** 

"  Ah  !  Frederic !"  exclaimed  the  girls  in  unison. 

"  Yes,"  contin        he,  "  the  world  has  truly 
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spoken,  that  which  I  feel  for  you,  is  not  only  the 
sympathy  of  •  friend  or  the  tenderness  of  a  de- 
voted brother ;  it  is  all  that,  and  still  more.  It  is 
idolatry !— love!*' 

*'  Frederic,"  cried  the  young  girls  in  alarm. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  vehemently,  "now  that 
I  have  avowed  all,  drive  me  from  you.  Alice  ! — 
Rosine ! — you  perceive  that  this  course  is  inevita- 
ble." 

••  Frederic,  you  are  cruel !"  cried  Alice,  *•  are 
you  not  aware  that  it  is  impossible  ?  You  do  not 
know  that  if  we  were  to  consult  our  hearts " 

"  Four  heart!"  said  he  doublingly. 

*'  No,  our  hearts,"  turning  to  Rosine  she  said 
— ••  we  must  avow  all." 

"  What  say  you  ?"  interrogated  Frederic. 

*•  Yes,  sister,"  said  Rosine,  •*  we  must  indeed, 
for  the  delirium  to  which  you  alluded  rages — 
Frederic  !** 

•*  Well." 

"  Well— we  both  feel  alike." 

•*  Both ! — Alice !— Rosine !— both  ?" 

One  hour  afterward,,  Frederic,  pale  and  livid, 
was  on  his  way  to  Paris. 

**  He  took  a  modest  chamber  in  the  hotel  which 
formed  my  residence,"  continued  Monsieur  Lucien, 
**  and  it  was  there  I  made  his  acquaintance  and 
became  his  friend,  and  having  gained  his  confi- 
dence, he  gave  me  these  details.  Some  months 
after  his  arrival,  I  one  day  failed  to  meet  him  as 
early  as  I  was  accustomed,  when,  going  to  his 
chamber  I  found  the  door  open,  and  entered.  I 
sa^^  no  one — called  and  gained  no  reply.  From 
the  order  that  reigned  in  the  apartment  I  conclud- 
ed that  he  had  not  passed  the  night  there.  I 
quickly  sought  the  porter  to  ascertain  if  he  had 
seen  Frederic  go  out.  He  said  that  my  friend  had 
left  thtf  hotel  on  the  previous  evening,  without 
saying  anything  to  him,  and  that  he  had  not  re- 
turned. 

** '  What  direction  did  he  take .''  asked  I. 
Truly,  sir,  I  do  not  know.' 
*  Did  he  appear  calm  when  he  left.' 
No !  he  made  a  droll  figure,  and  ran  as  if  he 
was  mad.' 

"  I  went  out,"  said  M.  Lucien,  ••  filled  with  the 
utmost  inquietude.  My  instinct,  more  than  my 
reason,  brought  me  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  I 
followed  the  quay  for  some  distance,  and  when  I 
regained  the  hotel  night  was  falling.  Frederic 
had  not  re-appeared.  I  ascended  to  my  chamber 
and  awaited  him.  Six  o^clock  was  striking  at  the 
SairU  Sulpice  when  I  placed  myself  at  the  win- 
dow to  keep  a  look  out,  and  as  each  individual 
passed  I  trembled  with  agitation.  Tired  of  this  I 
regained  my  seat,  took  up  a  book  and  mused.  I 
was  awakened  from  my  reveries  by  the  tolling  of 
the  midnight  hour.    At  the  break  of  day  I  ran  to 
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the  police,  but  they  could  give  me  no  intelligence. 
My  perplexity  was  frightful.  What  to  do,  or- 
where  to  go  I  could  not  tell.  Had  he  been  seized 
with  madness  ?  Had  he  committed  suicide  ?  Had 
his  cousins  written  to  him  ?  Had  he  left  ?  Had 
he  gone  to  them  ?  If  he  had,  why  conceal  the 
fact  from  me  who 'knew  all .-  What  was  I  then 
to  suppose  ?  'Twas  enough  to  drive  me  distract- 
ed !  I  searched  every  street,  and  interrogated 
strangers,  entering;  the  hotel  from  time  to  time  in 
the  hope  of  finding  him.  Thus  passed  the  day. 
The  second  night  passed  nearly  as  the  first,  with 
the  difference  that,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  threw  myself  dressed  upon  the  bed  and  fell 
asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  loud  knocks  upon  the 
outer  door.  I  called  from  the  window,  *  Frederic, 
is  it  you  ?•  but  gained  no  answer.  Shortly  after 
steps  resounded  on  the  stairs,  and  going  out  I  en- 
countered a  living  body.  The  darkness  was  com- 
plete, for  I  had  left  the  light  upon  a  table,  and  I 
therefore  was  unable  to.  distinguish  the  features. 
I  again  inquired  if  it  was  Frederic,  and  the  person 
preserved  the  same  silence,  and  a  cold  hand  con- 
vulsively pressed  mine.  At  last  we  entered  the 
chamber.  It  was  truly  my  poor  friend ;  but  in 
\vhat  a  state !  He  was  haggard,  livid  1 — his  hair 
in  disorder,  his  vestments  soiled.  I  embraced  him 
with  transport,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  ques- 
tions I 

•*  *  Friend,'  murmured  he,  *  not  now,  I  have  not 
the  strength.* 

**  I  respected  his  sorrow,  and  pressed  him  to 
take  some  repose.  He  had  hardly  lain  down 
when  he  was  seized  by  convulsions.  The  doctor 
whom  I  immediately  summoned,  pronounced  him 
suffering  with  a  brain  fever.  His  vigorous  con- 
stittftion  resisted  the  insiduous  attacks  of  the 
malady,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  he  was  able 
to  reply  to  my  questions.  This  is  what  he  told 
me: 

**  •  When  about  to  enter  your  chamber  a  domes ' 
tic  placed  two  letters  in  my  possession.  I  looked 
at  one  envelope  and  discovered  the  hand  writing 
of  Alice.  Tearing  it  open,  I  precipitately  read 
this  letter.    Here  he  produced  it. 

*•  *  Mt  best  beloved  Frederic  : — My  brother, 
come  to  me  in  time  to  receive  my  last  adieu.  I 
have  resolved  to  die  that  you  may  yet  be  happy 
with  ray  dear  Rosine.  I  have  nourished  this  pro- 
ject since  your  departure,  and  I  beg  of  you  notUi 
grieve  for  my  death — 'twill  be  for  the  good  of  us 
three,  one  of  whom  is  too  many  for  this  earth. 
Be  patient,  Frederic,  happiness  is  not  altogether 
lost  to  me.  I  have  faith  that  we  shall  all  be  re- 
united  in  a  better  world  where  happiness  surpasses 
all  our  hopes .' 

**  Having  read  thus  far,  Frederic  left  the  hotel 
like  one  bewildered,  and  immediately  departed  for 
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the  residenct  of  bis  cousins.  He  reached  the 
garden  wall,  entered  a  side  door,  and  adranced 
toward  the  house,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
weeping.  Cantiousiy  going  into  the  tenement,  he 
beheld  the  girls  weeping  upon  the  iloor.  They 
endeaTored  to  rise  as  he  approached,  smiling  <m 
him  despite  their  wo. 

" '  Frederic !'  cried  they,  •  we  will  not  die  with- 
out beholding  yon.' 

*'  *■  Is  there  then  no  hope !'  exclaimed  he,  em- 
bracing them.    *  Alice,  and  you  loo  Rosine,  how 
is  this?    Hare  yoo,  like  her,  determined  to  die  ? 
«* « Did  I  not  write  to  tell  you  so  ?'  faintly  said 
Rosine. 

"  Then  iVederic  bethoaghl  himself  of  the  se^ 
cond  letter,  which,  in  his  terror,  he  had  foigotten. 
They  had  both  been  inspired  by  a  generous  resoWe  ^ 
each  to  endure  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
They  had  both  taken  poison,  and  then  disclosed 
the  secret.  They  were  dying  when  be  embraced 
them,  and  they  died  in  his  arms.  He  receiTed 
their  first  and  last  kiss  of  Iotc,  with  their  last 
sigh.  ^Soon,'  exclaiiaed  he  over  the  grare, 
'*  shall  we  meet  where  three  hearts  can  find  hap- 
piness in  one  lore !" 

"  *■  What  are  you  going  to  do?^  inqiuied  I,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  days  of  convalescence-. 

**  *  Something  very  simple  my  friend,  for  I  wiB 
soon  rejoin  them.' 

" '  How,  wcttld  you  take  yoas  owik  life  ?• 
•'  *  Fear  nothing,  Lucien,  my  religion  prohibits 
suicide.    But  as  soon  as  I  have  strength  enough 
to  carry  a  musket,  I  will  see  if  thefe  be  not  the 
means  of  my  distinguishing  myself  in  Algiers.' 

^  *'  I  made  no  answer,  too  well  comprehending 
that  his  life  was  a  burthen  to  hinK' 

^  He  found  a  glorious  death  soon  af te»  with  th* 
army  in  Africa." 

When  Lucien  had  terminated  this  recital.  Mon- 
sieur deViarmes  instantly  exclaimed,  *^Bttt  know 
you,  sir,  that  that  is  a  tragical  history  ?" 

**  And  one  that  has  greatly  aflfectedua!"  cho- 
russed  the  ladies. 

'^Then,"  disdainfully  said  the  poet,  **  that  his- 
tory goes  to  prove " 
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That  you  can  sincerely  love  two  women  at 
one  time ;  and  that  is  all." 

*^And  notwithstanding,  the  passion  of  your 
friend  can  only  be  an  exception,  and  no  rule." 

**  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  people  capable  of  a 
double  love  are  more  numerous  than  those  not  at 
all  capable  of  loving." 


THE   TWO  VOICES. 

BY  BABJtT  BBRNOT 

hm  hath  mystic  voices  twain, 
SoundiDg  on  this  sea  of  Time ; 

One  with  gentle  speech  and  mild. 
One  with  utterance  sublime. 

One  with  pleasant  tone  and  low — 

And  my  heart  stiis  at  the  call. 
To  the  night- wind's  solemn  music 
^  As  the  waters  rise  and  fall. 

Prom  the  flowery  oocks  of  hfe. 
Where  the  shadows  love  to  play— 

From  the  crowded  streets  of  cities. 
In  the  noise  and  glare  oT  day — 

In  all  sound,  and  life,  and  motion, 
Ftom  aU  beauty  "kieath  the  sky, 

like  a  blue-eyed  maiden's  laughter. 
Steals  the  mingled  murmur  by. 

Sweet,  as  at  the  twilight  ckwe. 
Is  the  vesper's  floA,ving  chime  j 

Yet  its  unerance,  faint  and  low, 
Sioppeth  at  the  gate  of  Time ! 

One  with  eloquence  sublime. 
Like  the  mighty  soogs  of  old ; 

And  the  soul  this  voice  hsteth — 
Giowelh  stenv  and  strong,  and  bol*? 

Like  an  abbey  beH  at  midnight. 
Pealing  out  its  solemn  toil. 

Doth  this  mystic  voice  le-echo 
Through  the  doisteis  of  the  souk 

l^rging  on  to  high  endeavor. 
Earnest  thought,  and  lolly  deed  ; 

Till  from  blind  and  giant  error^ 
We,  like  him  of  old,  are  freed. 

And  its  utterance,  like  the  strain 
Of  the  ancient  bard  sublime, 

Pauseth  not ;  forever  onward 
Swelling  through  the  gate  of  TimA*. 

Tbus  life's  mystic  voices  twain 
Speak  unto  this  heart  of  mine. 

One  with  gentle  tone  and  low — 
One  with  utterance  divine. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,Sept.  16lh,l84». 


Knowledge. — The  onty  test  of  the  iftility  of 
knowledge,  is  its  promoting  the  happiness  ol  man- 
kind. 


TO  IRIS. 
Pram  the  Frwch  of  Mdier^, 

n  TB&  AtmOB  OF  *^PBABXEDOK  ' 

Mt  heart  is  fiU'd  with  anguish. 

My  misery  is  extreme- 
Night  and  day  I  languish. 

And  life  is  all  a  dream  ; 
My  heart  is  ever  sighing. 

Since  vanquish'd  by  thine  eyes. 
And  now  I  feel  'tis  djringr 

So  stitt  and  mute  it  lies. 
Alas !  if  tliose  you  love. 

Endure  so  sad  a  fate. 
How  dreadful  must  it  prove. 

To  such  as  share  your  hate  7 
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THE  FRIAR  WITH  THE  GORY  COWL. 

BT  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

"  Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 
But  David's  from  the  grave  released. 
Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook^ 
On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 
And  much,  'twas  said  of  Headicn  lore, 
Mixed  in  the  charms  he  muttered  o'er. 
The  hallowed  creed  gave  only  worse 
And  deadlier  emphisis  of  curse. 
No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 
His  cave  the  pi%rim  shunned  with  care. 
The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 
And,  in  mid  chase  called  oif  his  hound  ] 
Or,  if  in  lonely  gien  or  strath. 
The  Dettrt-dtoetltr  met  his  path, 
He  prayed,  and  signed  the  cross  between, 
Ana  terror  took  Livoiion's  mien. 

Sir  fValter  Scott. 


OLEMN  and  supernatural  vis- 
itings  always  a.«<sociated  them- 
^selyes  in  my  youthful  mind 
with  the  word  Friar  ;  an  inde- 
finite  but   terrific   notion    of 
something  dark,  and  grim,  and 
cruel.    I  attribute  this  early 
prejudice  to  a  system  of  re- 
ward and  punishment,  some- 
what whimsical  indeed,  but  put 
,  in  practice  by  the  fairest  and 
jit  kindest  dame  that  ever  helped 
to  cpoil  an  only  son,  whose 

^^  "'^rif  mother  she  was  not.    In  an  old 
"     *  ^    corner  house  in  the  Minster 

Close,  at ,  there  was  a  certain  best  bedroom, 

and,  in  a  corner  cupboard  of  the  same,  were  two 
figures  with  moveable  head  and  hands ;  both  were 
equally  grotesque,  though  each  was  of  very  op- 
posite semblance.  The  one  represented  a  friar  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  the  other  had  the  motley 


dependence  of  Rome,  and  its  natural  results,  their 
relaxation  in  watching  the  progress  of  heresy, 
(then  germinating),  and  in  keeping  the  laity  to 
their  blind  submission  to  the  papal  power,  began 
to  look  anxiously  around  for  some  new  ally 
whose  devout  attachment  to  the  Romish  hierarchy 
might  not  he  weakened  or  diverted  by  separate 
interests  or  exclusive  possessions  of  their  own, 
from  which  their  authority  should  he  derived,  as 
their  very  existence  depended  upon  the  supreme 
pontifi"  alone. 

And  thus  did  the  four  orders  of  preaching  friars, 
the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites, 
and  the  Augustines,  form  the  last  pillar  of  that 
extraordinary  fabric  of  gold,  and  brass,  and  clay, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  experiment 


was  eminently  successful.  The  mendicant  emis- 
saries of  an  overworn  superstition  spreading 
themselves  upon  the  paths  of  the  four  winds, 
more  than  supplied  the  energies  requisite  to  con- 
firm its  tottering  edifice ;  and  through  them  their 
tiaraed  master  was  principally  enabled,  for  the 
next  three  hundred  years,  to  set  his  foot  upon  the 
necks  of  emperors  and  of  kings. 

Of  course  the  monks  beheld  these  upstart  cler- 
ical orders  with  immitigable  abhorrence;   and 
while  the  friars  from  their  itinerant  pulpits  launch- 
ed the  most  fiery  denunciations  upon  the  selfish- 
ness and  indolence  of  the  monks,  and  lashed  their 
reported  peccadilloes  with  the  most  scorpion -like 
satire,  the  monastics  in  retaliation  never  added  an 
arch  to  their  stately  cloisters,  never  introduced  an 
ornament  to  their  cathedrals,  never  carved  an  ab- 
bot's oaken  throne,  gilded  a  roof,  or  painted  a 
wall,   without  introducing  some    contemptuous 
efilgy  of  a  friar;  and  the  woodwork  of  their 
habit,  bauble,  cap  and  bells  of  the  medisval  jester,   choirs,  the  corbels  of  their  battlements,  and  the 


These  figures,  (both  of  them  invested  in  my  im 
agination  with  superhuman  attributes),  were  only 
disclosed  to  my  gaze  on  great  occasions,  that  is, 
either  when  I  was  particularly  good,  or  particu- 
larly the  reverse  ;  and  the  awful  menacing  manner 
in  which  the  old  friar  was  made  to  raise  his  hand, 
shake  his  head,  and  wag  his  beard  at  me,  had 
always  the  desired  efiect  in  the  latter  case.    Most 
vividly  have  I,  at  this  moment,  in  my  remem- 
brance his  high  peaked  cowl,  which  of  all  his 
other  appurtenances  most  awakened  my  curiosity, 
astonishment,  and  awe ;  and  even  now  I  can  feel 
somewhat  of  the  eagerness  with  which  I  ever 
turned  from  the  merry  looks  and  gay  gestures  of 
the  fool,  to  rivet  my  gaze  on  the  dark  robe  and 
severe  attitude  and  ghastly  countenance  of  the 

friar. 

It  was  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the 
Pope,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  influence  and  en- 
larged revenues  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  view- 
ing with  indignation  and  dismay  their  virtual  in- 


capitals  of  their  pillars  were  made  the  vehicles  of 
ludicrous  and  frequently  obscene  caricatures  of 
these  mendicant  preachers.  There  are  number- 
less proofs  of  this  monastic  enmity  in  the  older 
minsters  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  ancient 
colleges  of  her  universities ;  and  as  a  set-ofT  for 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  itinerant  friars  de- 
claimed against  the  established  orders  tliat  had  so 
long  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  the  cloister,  who 
has  not  read  good  old  Camden's  account  of  Friar 
Donald's  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  ?  where, 
having  observed  "  that  Our  Lady  waa  a  virgin, 
and  yet  at  her  pilgrimages  there  was  made  many 
a  foul  meeting,"  he  loud  cried  out,  •*  ye  men  of 
London  !  gang  on  yourselves  with  your  wives  to 
Wilsdon  in  the  devil's  name,  or  else  keep  them  at 
home  with  you,  with  a  sorrow  !" 

Wonderful,  that  with  such  conflicting  interests, 
and  such  jarring  enginery  Rome  should  have  been 
able  for  centuries  upon  centuries  to  maintain  her 
enormous  empire,  an  empire  not  of  the  bodies 
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only  but  of  Ihe  souls  of  men.  Wonderful,  that 
mere  earthly  wisdom,  and  for  the  most  sordid  oi 
earthly  purposee,  could  originate,  execute,  and 
maintain  so  vast,  so  varied,  and  so  sublime  an 
architecture  as  her  services,  her  ministers,  and  hei 
insli  utions  compose ! 

Speaking  in  a  mere  worldly  sense,  it  is  perfect. 
All  that  can  command  veneration,  all  that  can  ex- 
cite astonishment,  all  that  can  inspire  rapture,  are 
there  combined,  to  overawe,  to  enslave,  to  delight, 
and  to  delrtde  the  soul. 

The  gorgeous  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
Vatican — the  magnificence  of  the  gothic  cathe- 
dral— the  inconceivable  glory  of  its  shrines  and 
chapels  and  mountains — the  enchanting  solemnity 
of  its  rites,  the  pictorial  beauty  of  its  processions, 
were  much,  and  went  far  toward  accomplishing 
the  daringly  grand  project  of  universal  domina- 
tion  over  mind ;  but  if  we  seek  the  main  lever  in 
this  great  enterprise  of  the  god  of  this  world,  we 
shall  find  it  in  that  subtle,  that  masterly  concen- 
tration of  aim  and  energy,  developed  in  the  for- 
mation in  the  first  instance  of  the  monastic,  and 
subsequently  of  the  preaching  societies. 

The  monastery,  navelied  in  high  old  woods, 
withdrawn  up  the  secluded  hollow  of  its  narrow 
verdant  valley,  a  clear  stream  washing  its  walls 
— its  dependent  cotes,  its  grange,  its  mill,  huddled 
beneath  its  lordly  walls — the  soaring  steeple,  solid 
and  stately — the  broad  and  radiant  windows — the 
shadowy  cloisters — the  sepulchral  crypt — what 
accessories  and  auxiliaries  to  devotion,  to  medita- 
tion, to  peace ! — from  yonder  wicket  no  poor  man 
ever  turned  away  unrelieved,  no  wanderer  un- 
sheltered :  in  yon  majestic  refectory  the  noble  or 
the  knightly  guest  sate  amidst  decorous  but  un- 
stinted hospitality ;  and,  by  the  glimmering  light 
shooting  from  the  narrow  loopholes  of  yonder 
cells  did  science  and  art,  amid  the  long  darkness 
of  a  barbarous  age,  find  at  once  protection,  culti- 
vation, and  respect.      Yet  in  that   sequestered 
Eden,  in  those  uninvaded  cloisters,  in  that  peace- 
ful solitude — what  fierce  intruders  broke  upon  the 
spirit !  how  was  it  dashed  back  upon  itself,  and 
what  wars  and  fightings  arose  within  it !    Blight- 
ed hopes,  clouded  prospects,  afiTections  crossed,  or 
fortunes  overthrown ;  the  consciousness  of  crime, 
the  festering  of  injury,  the  grasping  of  ambition, 
had  all  to  assume  the  cowl  of  religion ;  and  while 
each  was  suffering  from  his  own  griefs,  or  linger- 
ing over  his  own  prospects,  all  were  alike  enjoin- 
ed to  abjure  and  to  forget  everything  but  the  wel- 
fare of  their  church  and  the  observance  of  her 
discipline.    Oh !  who  can  tell  the  grievous  con- 
flicts, the  struggles  between  heaven  and  earth, 
that  have  raged  in  many  a  cloistered  bosom  !  the 
very  slone  walls  of  their  sacred  prison  knew  not ; 
they  witnessed  perhaps  the  clenched  hand,  the 


smitten  breast,  the  upturned  eye,  the  form  flung 
down  in  haJf-xinhaUovoed  prayer,  but  the  actual 
glare  of  the  fire  that  bums  within,  when  man 
stalked  through  those  unfeeling  cloisters,  or  shud- 
dered in  those  narrow  cells,  a  ghost  and  spectre 
to  himself,  haunted  by  his  own  memories,  goaded 
by  his  own  desires,  yet  maimed  and  manacled 
forever,  the  captive  of  irrevocable  vows— who 
can  conceive ! 

As  for  the  friars,  theirs  might  pcem  a  happier 
lot,  because  of  greater  liberty — free  rangers  of  the 
country  and  the  town,  they  had  access  alike  to  the 
pulpit  and  the  market-place,  were  received  with 
respect  at  the  Baron's  table  of  Dais,  and  with 
something  of  adoration  by  the  good  wife  of  the 
citizen, — they  moved  at  their  pleasure  from  place 
to  place,  and  everywhere  found  themselves  the 
centre  of  an  attentive  and  admiring  audience. 
The  pleasant  river  side,  in  the  meadows,  the  deep 
shelter  of  the  summer  wood,  or  the  grassy  alleys 
of  the  garden,  were  alike  open  to  their  sandaled 
feet,  and  great  was  the  joy  and  manifold  the  bos- 
tie,  when  the  sudden  storm  or  the  approach  of 
night  compelled  the  cowled  wanderer  to  take  shel- 
ter in  the  lonely  grange ;  the  most  savory  rasher 
from  the  flitch  on  the  smoke- blackened  rafters, 
the  freshest  eggs,  the  sweetest  curds,  cheese  for 
which  Grammar  was  unrivaled,  the  huge  brown 
loaf  fresh  from  the  fragrant  over  bursting  through 
its  crisp  yellow  crust,  and  the  gigantic  tankard 
whose  amber  ale  foamed  like  a  whirlpool  over  its 
brim,  and  dimmed  its  silver  sides  with  misty  cool- 
ness, all  combining  to  embellish   the   blazing 
hearth-vault  in  winter, — or  in  summer,  the  old 
seat  in  the  rose  embowered  porch,  whereupon  the 
Franciscan  or  Carmelite  might  find  it  his  pleaFure 
to  sit.    And  more  (it  was  thought),  far  more  than 
repaid  was  this  liberal  hospitality,  by  the  display- 
ed stores  of  the  ample  reliquary,  or  the  narration 
of  some  recent  miracle  they  had  wrought ,  or,  if 
that  failed,  some  pious  legend  highly  creditable  to 
the  peculiar  order  of  the  reverend  guest. 

But  this  very  liberty,  which  was  a  source 
doubtless  of  much  enjoyment,  led  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  discredit  and  even  disgrace  of  the 
wandering  friars.  Many  a  scandalous  chronicle, 
industriously  encouraged  by  their  inveterate  ad- 
versaries the  monks,  was  circulated  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  their  cha- 
racter for  self-denial  and  sanctity.  The  minstrels 
and  disours,  who  with  some  reason  looked  upon 
the  holy  itinerants  as  interiopers  with  their  fire- 
side and  wayside  privileges,  eageriy  caught  up 
these  stories,  and  gave  the  friars  a  conspicuous 
but  by  no  means  enviable  place  in  the  ballads  and 
tales  as  popular  Men,  as  noir,  among  high  and 
low  in  England.  Nay,  their  very  excellencies 
were,  in  those  benighted  times,  converted  into 
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weapons  against  them.  Many  of  their  body  were 
among  the  first  to  imbibe  and  foster  the  new  learn- 
ing (as  it  was  termed),  and  in  those  days  the  name 
of  heretic  needed  not  that  advance  in  the  liberal 
sciences,  for  which  many  of  these  ecclesiastics 
began  to  distinguish  themselves,  to  be  connected 
with  the  title  of  sorcerer.  The  popular  cry,  once 
raised,  found  no  difficulty  in  swelling  its  echoes 
with  murder,  lasciviousness,  and  such  like  impu- 
tations;  until,  at  length,  if  a  brawler  and  blood- 
thirsty character,  a  dealer  with  satan,  or  a  betray- 
er of  credulous  damsels,  was  wanted  for  some 
scurril  ballad  or  licentious  play, — the  cowl  and 
gown  of  the  barefooted  friar  were  found  as  ger- 
mane to  the  matter  as  anything  else. 

The  great  Roger  Bacon,  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  a  splendid  victim  to 
this  prejudice.  The  well  merited  title  of  tke  won- 
derful doctor,  which  his  transcendent  talents  and 
invaluable  discoveries  won  for  him  from  his  ad- 
mirers, was  eclipsed  by  the  opprobrious  appella- 
tive of  magician,  inflicted  on  him  by  the  stupidity 
and  malignity  of  his  enemies.  Gunpowder,  the 
camera  obscura,  the  principal  properties  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  burning  glass,  together  with  in- 
numerable other  acquirements  in  art  and  science, 
distinguished  this  eminent  friar,  with  a  lustre  that 
seemed  portentous  and  preternatural  to  the  thick 
darkness  upon  which  it  shone.  His  lectures  were 
interdicted ;  he  was  confined  to  his  cell ;  and  his 
seclusion,  which  lasted  ten  years,  terminated  not 
long  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1292. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  nevertheless,  that  the  great 
personal  liberty  allowed  to  the  friars  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  rigid  confinement  of  their  rivals 
the  monks,  together  with  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence with  which  their  prescriptive  character  of 
sanctity  invested  them,  oflered  no  small  tempta- 
tions to  these  wandering  ecclesiastics ;  and  doubt- 
less, in  many  instances,  led  to  gross  and  criminal 
abuse  of  their  great  privileges  and  immunities. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  are  deficient  in  ex- 
amples of  frightful  atrocity  thus  perpetrated  under 
the  chartered  garb  of  the  friar — and  the  story  I 
am  now  going  to  relate,  is  just  an  imaginary  and 
romantic  chronicle  founded  on  the  same  thesis. 

High  festival  was  maintained  with  extraordina- 
ry solemnity  during  the  twelve  nights  of  Christ- 
mas in  the  great  baronial  hall  at  Goldsnrood 
Castle. 

This  apartment,  always  of  paramount  magnifi- 
cence and  importance  in  feudal  mansions,  was 
eminently  grand  at  Goldenrood ;  lai^e  enough  to 
have  contained  all  the  turbulent  barons  of  the 
realm,  with  their  burly  followers,  in  armed  con- 
clave— and  lofty  enough  for  the  nave  of  some 
enormous  minster.  Though  indeed  it  was  difll* 
cult  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  its  height  for  Jts 


roof  neighbored  the  very  cope  of  heaven,  rising 
in  a  long  steep  gable,  traversed  by  stupendous 
beams  of  solid  oak,  whose  rude}y  carved  archi- 
traves sprang  in  bold  arcs  from  large  brackets 
carved  into  knots  of  flowers,  and  foliage,  and 
grim  fabes  of  men  and  monsters. 

The  walls  were  partly  hung  with  heavy  and 
dismal-looking  arras,  of  red  and  black  pattern- 
work,  and  partly  painted  in  gorgeously  barbaric 
imagery,  wherein  heathen  mythology,  medieval 
allegory,  monaetic  legend,  and  family  tradition 
mingled  in  most  marvelous  concord.  The  Dais 
was  at  the  upper  end,  approached  by  three  broad 
steps  that  traversed  the  entire  breadth  of  the  room, 
and,  like  the  costly  shrine  of  some  favorite  saint 
narrow,  deep  and  tall,  the  everlasting  oriel  stood 
a  particolored  and  elaborate  tabernacle  at  the  head 
of  the  high  table. 

The  peculiar  feature,  however,  which  distin- 
guished the  castle  hall  at  Goldenrood,  from  any 
mansion  of  our  own  day,  and  indeed  from  those 
immediately  succeeding  the  remote  period  of  which 
I  write,  was  this ;  that  instead  of  the  vaulted  and 
arched  fireplace,  with  its  emblazoned  manteltree 
surmounted  by  stag  antlers,  and  its  mighty  recess, 
that  formed  a  kind  of  winter  pavilion  for  the  cas- 
tle guests,  the  hearth  at  Goldenrood  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  pavement,  where  a  mon- 
strous iron  receptacle,  ornamented,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  baron  or  knight,  either  with 
his  family  supporters,  or  some  other  fantastic  and 
fabulous  effigies,  and  designated  a  Reredoss,  stood 
heaped  with  piles  of  wood  or  seacoal,  as  some 
dread  altar  might  have  stood  in  the  vasty  temple 
of  Jupiter  the  thunderer^  in  pagan  times. 

Broad  and  beaconing,  it  may  be  conceived,  was 
the  flame  that  ascended  from  this  shrine  of  the 
feudal  penates ;  and  its  volumes  of  smoke,  after 
gracefully  encircling  the  hall,  at  midheight,  with 
their  floating  canopy,  departed  through  the  centre 
of  the  steeply  roof,  by  an  orifice  or  lantern,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  carry  off  such  portions  of  the  surg- 
ing vapor,  as  did  not  prefer  lingering  behind  to 
listen  to  the  hall-fire  gossip.  This  aperture  was 
termed  the  lovery,  or  louvre,  from  the  French 
word  I'onvert,  and  constituted  a  sort  of  cupola 
proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  hall,  and 
of  such  shape  and  figure  as  might  suit  the  con- 
venience or  caprice  of  my  lord  the  chatellain. 
Sometimes  it  was  square  with  a  spiral  pyramis, 
leaded  like  the  rest  of  the  hall  roof,  with  its  sides 
open,  yet  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the  rain ;  and 
sometimes  a  rotunda  with  a  beautiful  bell -shaped 
dome  covered  with  well  burnished  copper,  and 
surmounted  by  a  mighty  orb  and  weathercock  of 
the  same  materials,  generally  graven  in  the  figure 
of  the  family  crest  It  is  perhaps  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  stately  and  celebrated  pahice 
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of  pictures,  in  the  French  metropolis,  deriyes  its 
title  from  this  source ;  or  that  the  lantern  on  our 
oldfashioned  dovecotes,  and  the  campaniles  on 
some  of  our  primitive  village  churches,  are  only 
humble  imitations  thereof.  Windows  of  the 
round  Norman  arch,  showed  by  the  depth  of  their 
recess  the  prodigious  solidity  of  the  walls.  They 
were  narrow  in  their  external  orifice  for  the  par- 
pose  of  security,  but  beveled  inward  so  as  to  ad- 
mit as  large  a  portion  of  light  as  possible ;  and 
stood  ranged  in  cross  lights  very  high  up  in  the 
wall ;  while  in  the  gable  end  over  the  table  of 
Dais,  a  round  headed  window  of  bolder  propor 
tions  looked  down  the  hall, — its  panes  dark  with 
ancestral  i^les  and  gold,  and  its  stonewotk  lav* 
ishly  fretted  like  the  rest,  with  the  barbaric  orna- 
ments of  chevrons  and  beakheads. 

Corslets,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  shields,  lances, 
pikes,  maces,  halberts,  &c.,  added  their  iron  gar- 
niture to  the  hard  paintings  and  truculent  tapestry 
of  the  hall  at  Goldenrood,  investing  it  with  every 
possible  characteristic  of  awe,  melancholy,  and 
gloom,  ill  suited  we  should  think  to  a  place  of 
festivity.  Yet  such  it  was,  in  common  with  the 
halls  in  other  aristocratic  residences  of  the  time, 
which,  equally  dismal  in  their  furniture,  and  for- 
bidding in  their  appearance,  were  still  the  only 
apartments  whose  size  admitted  of  hospitable  as- 
semblies or  festal  exhibitions.  In  the  castle  hall 
alone  could  the  pageant  be  exhibited,  in  the  castle 
hall  alone  could  the  masque  be  performed, — ^the 
stately  braule,  the  merry  morisco  dance,  the  mys- 
tic mummery,  all  demanded  the  solemn  dignity 
and  theatric  amplitude  of  the  castle  hall;  and 
those  stated  leviathan  festivals,  at  which  half  a 
county  clashed  goblets  together,  must  have  been 
held  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  but  for  ihe  mag- 
nificence— ^the  vast,  the  grim,  the  glimmering 
magnificence — of  the  castle  hall. 

It  was,  however,  when  the  tables  were  drawn, 
and  the  guests  were  gathered  in  a  circle,  truly 
necromantic,  round  about  the  mighty  reredoss  and 
its  dragon-like  flame,  for  the  amusement  of  story- 
telling, that  the  castle  hall  of  Goldenrood  looked 
most  picturesque.  The  conflict,  between  glow 
and  gloom,  as  each  advancing  and  retreating  by 
turns  shook  their  fantastic  banners  through  the 
depths  of  the  vaulted  chamber ;  the  strong  hard 
contrast  produced  by  the  fire  on  the  features  and 
figures  that  surrounded  it,  saluting  with  roseate 
brightness  what  it  touched,  and  leaving  in  ebon 
blackness  what  it  could  not  reach ; — ^the  promi- 
nent glare  and  profound  shadow  that  Rembrandt 
loved,  sharing  between  them  the  figures  and  va- 
riegated costume  of  the  mantled  baron,  the  un- 
helmed  knight,  the  hooded  Franklin,  the  silk- 
attired  dame,  the  half -veiled  maiden,  and  the 
countless  grades  of  dependents  and  servitors,  not 


forgetting  the  white- wanded  seneschal,  or  the 
gaudily  garbed  knave  or  jester,  altogether  com- 
posed a  picture,  before  which  our  modern  tableaux 
might  humbly  vail  their  heads.    In  the  centre  of 
these  patrician  fireworshippers,  the  gigantic  rere- 
doss shot  upward  its  flaming  columns,  which, 
mighty  as  they  were,  cleft  bat  a  pathway  for 
themselves  through  the  opaque  vastitnde  of  gloom, 
whose  blackness  they  dMosed,  but  could  not 
iUwninate ;  while,  redly  tinged  by  the  swarthy 
lustre,  ere  it  lost  itself  in  the  overpowering  gloom, 
sullen  volumes  of  smoke  brooded  over  the  beams 
of  the  open-work  that  supported  the  soaring  roof, 
like  clouds  from  which  scowling  demons  might 
be  supposed  to  hang,  listening  gloomily  to  the 
annals  of  their  own  diablerie.    Thus,  though  a 
large  lighted  lantern  of  transparent  colors,  hung 
over  the  high  table,  yet  such  was  the  bewildering 
vastness  of  that  ancient  hall,  that  an  assemblage 
of  more  than  fifty  guests,  high-bom,  and  richly 
habited,  gathered  around  a  fire  in  its  centre,  large 
enough  for  the  Beltane,  resembled  (to  a  fanciful 
eye)  a  group  of  shipwrecked  mariners  or  benight- 
ed travelers,  huddled  together  round  their  ineffec- 
tual watchfire,  in  the  midst  of  a  moonless  and 
tempestuous  moor ! 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  festivities  which 
always  distinguished  the  solemn  season  of  Christ- 
mas, were  more  brilUant  and  joyous  than  usual  at 
Goldenrood  Castle ;  for  on  tihe  approaching  feast 
of  the  Epiphany,  a  splendid  bridal  was  to  be  cel- 
ebrated between  the  Lady  Leonora,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Roland  de  Mainefoit,  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  and  Sir  Ildebrand  Blondel,  the  handsome 
and  gallant  knight  of  Wingfield.  Guests  of  every 
grade  and  quality  had  been  bidden  to  Goldenrood, 
and  it  had  been  given  out  that  all  whosoever,  who 
chose  to  present  themselves  at  its  portal,  invited 
or  uninvited,  would  meet  the  same  cordial  wel- 
come ;  an  intimation  which,  on  this  occasion,  was 
not  known  in  one  single  instance  to  be  falsified. 

Accoi^ingly,  at  that  social  hour  of  evening  in 
which  we  open  our  scene  upon  the  baron's  hall, 
in  the  thirteenth  century— the  third  Henry,  that 
weak,  but  amiable  monarch,  being  in  the  zenith 
of  his  long  and  turbulent  reign-^we  behold  the 
guests  of  Goldenrood  forming  a  vast  and  motley 
assemblage  around  the  reredoss.  The  table  of 
dais,  and  those  of  various  inferior  grades,  were 
forsaken ;  and  the  revelers,  to  whom  the  skilful 
and  punctilious  etiquette  of  the  seneschal  had 
duly  assigned  the  seat  their  rank  demanded  at 
each,  now  sate  round  abont  the  radiant  fire,  min- 
gled promiscuously  togetner  with  no  other  dis- 
tinction than  ths^  which  courtesy  assigns  to  age 
or  beatUy. 

Loid  Roland  de  Mainefort,  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  feudal  baron  (the  staunchest  among  the  stem 
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grandees,  whose  mailed  forms,  closed  vizors,  and 
grim  silence  in  the  House  of  Parliament  had  re- 
cently so  startled  their  royal  suzerain,  and  the 
foremost  of  those  who  uttered  their  patriotic  fiat, 
**  NolwnuM  Leges  Anglia  mutare  f)  sate  conspi- 
cuous among  the  rest,  not  less  from  his  own  ma- 
jestic figure  than  from  the  two  personages  who 
sate  at  his  right  hand  and  at  his  left.  The  one 
was  a  bold-eyed  youth,  with  fair  brow  and  bright 
hair,  wearing  a  silken  vest  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  his  house ;  or,  a  leopard  passant  regard- 
•  ant  gules ;  over  which  was  an  azure  velvet  doak, 
scarcely  covering  his  broad  shoulders ;  his  neck 
bare  to  his  chest,  till  the  deep  and  straight  hem  of 
superfine  and  snow-white  Unen  rose  above  the 
tunic,  over  which  the  broad  gold  links  of  a  mas- 
sive chain  fell  in  heavy  folds.  This  was  Sir 
Ildebrand  Blondel,  who,  by  perpetually  leaning 
across  the  patriarchal  old  baron,  breaking  in  upon 
his  speech,  and  greatly  discomposing  his  minever 
robe,  in  order  to  devote  eye,  ear,  and  soul  to  the 
lady  on  his  other  side,  evinced  how  much  he  dis- 
approved of  the  temporary  barrier  that  existed 
between  them.  ^ 

That  lady  was  Leonora  de  Mainefort,  and  never 
was  there  more  adequate  cause  for  a  lover's  im- 
patience  of  restraint,  than  in  that  beautiful  mai- 
den. Night  had  lent  her  own  intensest  sable  to 
those  luxuriant  tresses,  and  her  sovereign  planet 
was  not  so  serene,  so  blessed  in  its  brilliitnce,  as 
the  countenance  that  smiled  below  them ;  a  broad 
garland  of  pearls,  wrought  in  the  pattern  of  roses, 
bound  them  up ;  and  the  golden  girdle  which  con- 
fined her  crimson  velvet  robe  above  a  costly  kir- 
tle  of  snowy  samite,  clasped  a  waist  that  Psyche 
might  have  envied. 

Such  attention  as  maidenly  decorum  might  al- 
low the  lady  Leonora  to  bestow  on  her  betrothed 
koigbt,  she  by  no  means  reluctantly  accorded ; 
and,  though  it  may  be  supposed  she  did  not  go  to 
the  extremity  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  her  friends 
about  her,  yet  the  ever  glowing  color,  and  the 
ready  smile,  and  the  sidelong  glance,  most  elo- 
quent when  the  lips  were  silent,  were  all  pledges 
that  in  heart  at  leasts  if  not  in  act,  she  was  idol- 
izing her  beloved  with  undivided  homage.  Such 
were  the  host  and  bridal  pair  that  were  solemniz- 
ing the  twelve  nights  at  Goldenrood  Castle.  As 
for  their  guests,  as  well  might  we  be  expected  to 
call  stars  from  the  constellations  in  the  sparkling 
heavens  that  hung  above  the  castle  towers,  as  to 
particularize  them  by  rank  and  name ;  such  was 
the  gorgeous  multitude,  the  harmonious  contrast, 
the  well-assorted  confusion  of  magnificence,  that 
reigned  among  those  Christmas  revelers. 

Round  flew  the  tale,  the  ballad,  and  the  jest. 
Mighty  mazers  of  gold  and  silver  richly  chased, 
or  of  curiously  engraven  woods  hooped  with  me- 


tal, performed  their  pleasant  pilgrimage  at  stated 
intervals  around  the  festal  ring, — now  laving  the 
silver  beard  with  ivory  dew — now  moistening  the 
thick  brown  moustache,  and  then  with  gentler 
courtesy,  accosting  the  ruby  pouting  lip,  that  dis- 
missed with  scarcely  a  touch,  their  rich  and  spicy 
beverage. 

But  while  the  genius  of  hospitality  thus  kept 
his  Christmastide  within  the  walls  of  Goldenrood, 
a  cheeriess  contrast  was  presented  by  the  woods 
and  plains  and  fields  without.  A  deep  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  last  two  days,  and  when  it  ceas- 
ed, no  enchanter  could  have  effected  a  more  com- 
plete metamorphosis.  Hill  and  valley,  tree  and 
field,  village,  town,  and  tower,  were  arrayed  in 
one  thick,  cheerless,  but  most  dazzling  vesture  of 
white.  The  vast  old  oaks  stood  up  into  the  clear, 
still  sky,  every  branch  and  spray  thickly  incrust- 
ed  with  hoary  crystal ;  the  tall  hedge  rows  re- 
sembled walls  covered  with  tapestry  of  silver  tis- 
sue ;  while  the  broad  yellow  moon  looked  down 
upon  the  stately  castle  towers,  whose  black  fonns 
were  strangely  chequered  with  snowy  patches, 
lodged  by  the  storm  capriciously  here  and  there 
upon  their  ramparts  and  buttresses.  The  old 
Saxon  steeple  of  the  church,  generally  so  dark 
and  grave,  now  glared  and  grinned  hideousily  with 
fantastic  swathings  that  the  snow  had  whirled 
around  it;  and  the  neighboring  Grange  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  croft,  seemed,  with  its  stables 
and  bams,  to  be  absolutely  overwhelmed  by  the 
unwelcome  mantle,  that  drove  its  melancholy 
flocks  and  herds  to  the  shelter  of  the  fold  and  shed. 

At  this  dreary  hour,  for  it  was  about  midnight, 
a  belated  traveler,  wandering  in  that  wide  mea- 
dow that  stretches  between  the  wood  of  Golden- 
rood and  the  river  side,  paused  in  his  path,  and 
raising  his  bowed  head,  seemed  for  the  first  time 
to  become  aware  that  he  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  feudal  mansion  of  the  first  rank,  and 
illuminated  at  that  cheerless  hour  with  all  the 
promises  of  hospitality. 

He  wore  the  sable  cloak  and  hood  over  the 
white  cassock  of  a  Dominican  friar,  and  his  steps 
were  supported  by  a  tall  staff*,  surmounted  with  a 
cross.  The  wanderer  paused  awhile,  contempla- 
ting the  massive  pile  that  rose  in  wide  array  of 
turret,  rampart,  and  window,  above  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  venerable  wood  which  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  mound  on  which  it  stood.  The 
gable  end  of  the  baron's  hall  showed  its  steeple 
roof  and  smoking  lovery  conspicuously  among 
the  multifarious  architecture  of  the  castle ;  and  in 
its  breast  the  mighty  Norman  window  blazed  like 
a  bloody  shield  upon  a  warrior's  armor ;  while  in 
the  frosty  stillness  of  the  night  air,  faint  strains 
of  minstrelsy,  and  the  still  fainter  sounds  of  fes- 
tive laughter,  came  down  the  wooded  steep. 
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Apparently  the  hospitable  summons,  thus  di- 
rected to  eye  and  ear,  was  not  to  be  neglected  ; 
for  with  marvelous  strides  the  friar  quitted  the 
meadows,  climbed  the  hill,  threaded  the  burly 
trunks  of  its  guardian  wood  with  familiar  ease, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  grand  portal, 
through  which  we,  my  courteous  readers,  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  as  easy  admission  as  this  Domin- 
ican  friar. 

A  new  subject  of  peculiar  interest  seemed  at 
this  time  to  have  suddenly  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  oar  festive  chroniclers  at  Goldenrood,  for 
as  the  courteous  seneschal,  with  the  usual  cry 
"Room,  lordings,  room!  Place  for  a  reverend 
friar !"  ushered  the  wanderer  into  the  vast  dark- 
ness visible  of  that  large  and  shadowy  hall,  he 
seemed  almost  a  mocking  echo  to  the  exclama- 
tions which  were,  at  that  moment,  passing  from 
lip  to  lip—"  How  !  is  it  possible  ?  never  heard  of 
the  Friar  with  the  Gory  Cowl  and  his  legends  ? 
nay  then,  wasted  though  the  night  be  already,  we 
will  wear  it  a  space  further  for  thy  behoof,  sir 
knight  !*' 

This  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  Sir  Hdebrand 
Blondel,  who  was  laughing  heartily,  and  at  the 
same  time  courteously  acknowledging  this  univer- 
sal competition  to  enlighten  him  upon  the  ill- 
sounding  sublect,  of  which  he  was  so  lamentably 
ignorant 

A  general  hush  Succeeded  the  introduction  of 
the  Dominican,  and,  although  hospitality  peremp- 
torily commanded  a  gracious  welcome  to  the  be- 
nighted stranger,  still  a  temporary  sensation  of 
constraint,  a  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  dislike, 
for  which  no  one  could  reasonably  account,  per- 
vaded the  whole  company. 

This  awkward  and  strange  embarrassment  was 
at  length  broken  by  Baroii  Roland,  who,  quitting 
his  seat,  advanced  to  meet  the  friar  midway  in 
the  hall,  and  with  much  stately  kindness,  led  the 
venerable  wanderer  through  its  glimmering  gloom, 
to  the  more  cheerful  precincte  of  the  blazing  rere- 
doss  and  ito  legendary  ring  of  revelers. 

An  eye  of  a  dazzling  and  a  fearful  glitter  flam- 
ed from  beneath  that  Dominican's  cowl,  and  a 
beard  of  such  ghastly  whiteness,  and  of  such 
prodigious  thickness  and  length  that  it  concealed 
his  lips,  descended  curling  and  waving  like  the 
froth  of  a  cataract  upon  his  black-stoled  bosom. 

Repeated  offers,  hospitably  pressed,  of  rteatand 
wine,  which  still  covered  the  table  dormant  in  the 
spacious  recesses  of  the  oriel,  the  priestly  mendi- 
cant  pertinaciously  declined ;  he  only  requested 
permission  to  warm  his  chilled  limbs  by  the  fire. 

"  I  am  one  who  hath  little  to  do  either  with 
merry-making  or  story. telling,  and  I  must  for- 
ward hn  my  path,  ere  morning  dawn ;  I  pray  you, 
therefore,  break  not  off  your  entertainment  for  my 


comings  and  heed  me  not  at  my  departure^  And 
as  for  the  red  cowled  brother  -and  bis  exploits,  of 
which  I  caught  some  speech  as  I  entered,  let  not 
my  presence  check  the  theme ;  since  I  too  have 
heard  strange  things  recorded  of  hira,  and  would, 
not  unwillingly,  learn  more.** 

Thus  saying,  the  Dominican  quietly  assumed 
the  vacant  seat  which  had  been  respectfully  sur- 
rendered to  him ;  then  dropping  his  tall,  croslet- 
ted  staff  within  his  folded  arms,  he  gathered  his 
dusky  robes  around  him,  drew  his  hood  deeper 
over  his  brow,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  rudely 
carved  chair,  sate  like  some  lifeless  effigy  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  that  festive  circle,  neither  speaking, 
stirring,  nor  (apparently)  breathing,  during  the 
progress  of  the  wild  and  incredible  stories  that 
ensued. 

"  It  is  not  fifty  years  agone,**  thus  the  Baron 
Roland  began — "and  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  mendicant  preachers  in  EUigland,  that 
a  stranger,  wearing  the  garb  of  a  gray,  or  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  was  observed  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  intricate 
caverns  in  the  fair  and  sequestered  dale  of  Mat- 
lock. Strange  rumors  were  in  general  circula- 
tion respecting  him ;  for  though  he  wore  the  garb, 
he  neither  observed  the  rules,  nor  frequented  the 
societies  of  his  order,  but  lived  in  the  dark  and 
dreary  recesses  of  his  cave,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
hermit. 

The  austerities  he  practised  were  represented  as 
almost  superhuman — ^he  scrupulouedy  avoided 
every  relaxation  that  might  arise  from  the  limited 
intercourse  with  the  world  which  that  thinly  peo- 
pled neighborhood  afforded;  never  quitting  his 
cave,  except  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  some 
vow  at  the  shrine  of  a  faint,  visiting  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  sinner,  or  ofilciating  at  those  cere- 
monies in  the  high  festivals  of  the  church,  which, 
but  for  him,  in  that  mountain  wilderness,  would 
have  wanted  their  priest.  His  penances  were  so 
severe,  that  the  belated  traveler,  passing  near  his 
cell,  has  frequently  been  scared  by  the  harrowing 
groans  and  hideous  cries  which  accompanied  the 
sounding  strokes  of  his  flagellations :  and  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  among  his  other 
frightful  self-inflictions,  Clement  the  Recluse  (as 
he  was  called)  would,  for  an  entire  night,  place 
his  lacerated  back,  raw  from  the  recent  scourge, 
bleeding  and  bare  upon  the  sharp  spars  and  flints 
that  strewed  his  cell.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence 
attracted  numbers  from  far  and  near  to  listen  to 
his  preaching.  The  Franciscan  held  these  assem- 
blies, on  a  broad  green  plat  before  the  entrance  of 
his  cave ;  and  the  tears  and  moans  and  smitten 
breasts  of  his  audience,  attested  the  penetrating 
and  prevailing  power  of  his  celestial  rhetoric; 
but,  when  the  recluse  had  concluded  by  giving 
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his  blessing  to  his  sabdued  listeners,  it  was  never 
known  that,  on  any  emergence,  whether  of  fatigue 
from  distant  travel,  or  exhaustion  from  emotions 
his  own  eloquence  had  produced,  the  friar  suffered 
a  single  human  being  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
his  cell.  A  draught  from  the  limpid  and  spark- 
ling waters  that,  welled  freshly  from  amid  the 
starry  cresses  and  lilies  of  the  little  fountain  at 
its  entrance,  was  the  extreme  limit  of  his  hospi- 
tality;  and,  if  after  that  they  lingered,  rudeness, 
and  even  contumely,  soon  chased  his  importunate 
visitors  away. 

Various  were  the  reports  to  which  this  unpre- 
cedented cruelty  to  himself,  and  discourtesy  to 
others,  gave  rise  Some  said  that  they  had  caught 
rumors  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  <*  a 
nobleman  who,  for  the  commission  of  some  tre- 
mendous crime,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  residence,  and  that  the  strictness  of  his  dis- 
guise and  place  of  concealment  had  alone  baffled 
the  pursuit  of  justice."  And  then  the  speaker 
paused,  and  filled  up  the  remainder  of  his  narra- 
tive by  a  mysterious  nod,  or  a  forefinger  signifi- 
cantly laid  on  his  lip. 

Others  encouraged  an  opinion  that  this  terribly 
austere  anchorite  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  victim  to  remorse ;  and  then  what  a  world  of 
instances  would  be  cited  of  unhappy  lovers, — 
stem  fathers,  and  meddling  brothers ; — the  lady 
slain  by  the  sword  ^at  was  aimed  at  her  sire ; 
and  the  wretched  lover  driven  into  an  exile  of 
lifelong  penance,  strives  to  deaden  the  misery  of 
his  mind  by  the  agonies  he  inflicts  upon  his  flesh. 
But  the  favorite  opinion, — and  one,  indeed,  that 
formed  an  integral  part  of  every  rumor  respecting 
the  Franciscan  Recluse, — was,  that  the  place  of 
his  retreat  contained  immense  treasure,  which  (by 
"v^hat  means  they  knew  not)  Brother  Clement  had 
made  the  companion  of  his  flight ;  and  that  the 
care  with  which  he  guarded  his  cell  from  in- 
trusion, had  no  other  motive  than  the  security  of 
his  gold.  Whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  truth 
attached  to  these  several  reports — ^certain  it  is  that 
the  one  last  mentioned  proved  fatal  to  the  unfor- 
tunate friar ;  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  in- 
most cell,  under  circumstances  of  revolting  bar- 
barity, on  the  Vigil  of  the  Ascension.  A  party 
of  peasant  girls  from  Dethick,  who  had  brought 
baskets  of  peonies  and  lilies,  and  laburnums  to 
the  Hermitage,  for  an  offering  to  the  anchorite, 
against  the  approaching  ceremony  of  well-flow- 
ering,—left  them  at  the  threshold,  which  they 
durst  not  cross,  and  retired  disappointed  of  the 
usual  acknowledgments  with  which  the  other- 
wise crabbed  Friar  Clement  always  received  these 
little  services.  But  it  was  not  till  those  flowers 
had  been  long  dead,  and  after  many  a  fountain- 
nymph  had  bewailed  the  omission  of  her  accu8« 


tomed  rites — that  the  disappearance  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan, and  the  apparent  abandonment  of  his  cell, 
emboldened  a  parly  of  hardy  villagers  to  intrude 
into  the  forbidden  chambers  of  the  Hermitage ; 
and  of  a  certainty  there  they  found,  not  only 
coffers  broken  open  and  plundered,  but  also  their 
luckless  guardian  and  martyr  (if  I  may  so  style 
him),  the  gray  friar,  with  his  skull  cloven,  and 
his  cowl  so  saturated  with  blood,  that  it  was  all 
one  red.  The  abstraction  of  the  treasure,  how* 
ever,  appeared  to  have  been  subordinate  to  the 
master  motive  of  revenge ;  for  upon  closer  exam, 
ination,  the  person  of  this  miserable  man  was  dis 
covered  to  have  been  mutilated  with  the  most  dis- 
gusting barbarity ;  and  on  his  gown  all  streaked 
with  blood,  was  attached  a  label  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

What  penance  purged  not—justice  punished^ 
No  further  light  hath  since  been  thrown  upon  the 
mystery  of  this  horrible  transaction ;  but  if  we 
may  credit  popular  belief,  it  would  appear  that 
neither  the  rigorous  penances  of  his  life,  nor  the 
cruel  manner  of  his  death,  could  expiate  the 
Franciscan's  crimes,  or  give  repose  to  his  soul ; 
for  it  is  asserted,  and,  in  these  parts,  religiously 
believed,  that  from  the  period  of  his  assassina- 
tion, the  dead  hermit  became  a  wandering  demon, 
possessing  some  of  the  horrible  attributes  ascribed 
in  the  German  and  Hungarian  superstitions  to  the 
human  vampire;  in  short.  The  Frtar  with  th^ 
Gory  Cowl,  as  they  call  him,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  this,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing couaties ;  the  principal  source  and  engine  of 
his  mischievous  exploits  being  the  faculty,  he  is 
said  to  possess,  of  assuming  any  shape  and  sem- 
blance that  may  suit  his  purpose  for  the  time  being; 
and  this  powers  he  employs  always  for  malicious, 
and  frequently,  for  most  atrocious  eiidtf.  Lords 
and  ladies  I  have  told  my  tale ;  but  I  see  by  his 
eager  eye  and  restless  attitude,  that  our  worthy 
goldsmith  from  Lichfield,  Master  Ambrose  Braba- 
zon,  hath  pregnant  matter  touching  this  demon  of 
the  scarlet  cowl,  which  he  would  fain  unfold ;  and 
with  your  leave  to  him  I  appeal,  thai  he  may  con- 
firm and  enlarge  upon  what  I  have  spoken  !*' 

A  general  acclamation  spoke  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  the  company  with  the  lord  of  Golden- 
rood,  in  his  last  proposition,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  the  goldsmith  of  Lichfield,  and  every 
tongue  challenged  the  legend  of  the  red  cowled 
friar. 

Now  Master  Ambrose  Brabazon  was  a  thin 
man,  hetvretn  forty  smd  fifty,  with  a  peaked  vis- 
age, hooked  nose,  rolling  black  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
of  ine£lible  foolishness ;  a  kind  of  civil  smirk, 
chastened  with  a  dash  of  awe,  hovered  over  its 
firm  compressed  lips ;  long,  lanky  red  hair,  droop- 
ed on  each  side  of  his  chpeks,  which  seemed  as  if 
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they  were  drawn  in  by  a  perpetual  suction ;  and  a 
look  of  foolish  wisdom  distinguished  these  pro- 
mising features  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth, 
be  the  theme  what  it  might. 

At  present  the  worthy  man  seemed  absolutely 
laboring  with  the  importance  of  his  subject ;  he 
smiled  and  goggled,  and  fidgetted ,  bowed  to  the 
lord  of  the  castle,  ducked  round  to  the  courtly 
ring,  and,  clearing  his  yoice,  with  a  look  of  sa- 
bred solemnity,  in  a  shrill,  but  subdued  tone,  half 
grumble,  and  half  squeal,  he  forthwith  embarked 
upon  his  legend  of  The  Friar  with  the  Gory  Cowl. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  perhaps  excuse  our 
inserting  the  worthy  goldsmith's  tedlousness  at 
length,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  sundry  garrulous 
commendations  of  the  good  city  of  Lichfield, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  pleasant  town, 
and  the  joy  of  Staffordshire,  a  place  of  sweet  wa- 
ters and  shady  woods,  and  fair  gardens.  **  The 
palace,"  quoth  he,  '*  wherein  the  lord  bishop,  the 
holy  Roger  Clinton,  hath  delighted  to  set  up  the 
staff  of  his  rest,  hath  no  rival  for  its  stately  cham- 
bers and  costly  furniture ;  the  castle  is  exceeding 
fair  and  strong ;  and  if  any  among  you  have  not 
seen  the  minster,  I  would  counsel  you  to  journey 
thither  before  Easter  tide,  were  it  but  to  behold 
our  Ladye's  chapel  and  the  shrine  of  the  blessed 
St.  Cloud.  There  be,  moreover,  many  goodly 
hostelries  in  our  city,  as  divers  strangers  and  pil- 
grims have  found,  to  their  marvelous  content- 
ment; but  among  them  all,  I  do  think  the  largest 
and  the  best  accustomed,  be  the  Carditifits  Hat. 
And,  now,  listeth  lords  and  ladies  gay  !  and  you 
worthy  Franklins,  and  ray  esteemed  good  friends, 
and  you  shall  hear  of  a  most  horrid,  audacious, 
bloody,  and  unnatural  deed,  perpetrated  in  that 
aforesaid  hostel  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  through  the 
infernal  agency  of  that  demon  with  the  red  hood, 
of  whom  my  good  lord  the  baron  hath  told  you." 

And  in  this  style  the  good  goldsmith  of  Lich- 
field told  his  tale — of  which  we  need  say  no 
more  than  that  it  purported  to  show — "  How  the 
friar  with  the  gory  cowl,  at  the  great  festival  of 
Pentecost,  for  the  celebration  of  which  Lichfield 
was  conspicuous  among  the  old  English  cities, 
assumed  the  shape  of  the  master  cook  at  the  ho- 
tel of  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  after  strangling  and 
flinging  him  into  his  own  furnace ;  how  he  got 
hold  of  mine  host's  two  little  sons ;  and,  himself, 
dished  up  both  the  cook  and  children  at  the  Whit- 
sun  feast,  in  the  shape  of  a  boar,  boiled  entire, 
and  flanked  by  two  little  roasted  pigs !" 

The  Monk  of  Croxden's  turn  came  next ;  a  de- 
mure and  melancholy-looking  Benedictine;  and 
he  told  a  sad  story,  not  unmingled  with  sighs  and 
tears  (good  man !) — how  the  red  hooded  demon 
assumed  the  shape  of  one  of  their  brothers  (per- 
haps of  himself/)  and  entering  the  Abbot  of  Al- 


veston's  gardens,  stole  thence  a  popinjay,  with  itB 
gilded  cage*  The  next  time  the  unsuspecting 
brother  visited  the  gardens,  whiiher  he  was  afore- 
time often  wont  to  make  resort,  he  was  suddenly 
collared  and  seized  as  he  passed  the  arched  vault 
of  the  porter's  lodge — hurried  into  an  inner  cham- 
ber, and  there  taxed  with  tlie  theft.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Brother  Philip  protested  his  innocence ; 
he  had  been  seen  often  to  caress  the  bird,  and 
even  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  it  was  his  own 
for  the  popinjay  was  a  well-taught  bird,  and  em- 
ployed none  but  holy  and  edifying  phrases,  such 
as  it  had  caught  from  the  brotherhood.-  In  short, 
after  a  world  of  abuse  and  menace  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  stolen  popinjay,  and  a  vain  efla- 
sion  of  eloquence  from  Brother  Philip — the  sup- 
posed delinquent  was  hurried  off  to  his  own  con- 
vent at  Croxden,  in  custody  of  the  sub-prior  and 
sacristan  ;  and,  after  a  formal  complaint  had  been 
lodged  before  the  superior,  the  unfortunate  Bene- 
dictine's cell  was  searched ;  and  there,  sure  enough 
in  the  niche,  where  the  image  of  the  Virgin  should 
have  been,  stood  the  gilded  cage  and  the  gaudy 
popinjay,  who,  not  to  be  behind-hand  in  the  a£^r, 
began  the  moment  they  entered  to  shout,  **  Bro- 
ther Philip  loves  Poll !" — "  Ave  Maria  Sanctissi- 
ma !"  &c.  &c. 

With  groans  of  honor,  the  brethren  seized  the 
cage  and  its  vociferous  inmate,  and  bore  it  back 
to  the  chamber  where  the  lord  abbot,  the  unhappy 
prisoner,  and  his  vehement  accusers  were  assem- 
bled. Here  was,  indeed,  triumphant  proof  of  the 
devoted  monk's  delinquency — such  a  scandal  was 
only  to  be  washed  off  in  the  blood  of  the  criminal ; 
and  that  forthwith. 

Two  lusty  lay  monks  were  summoned;  the 
habit  he  had  disgraced  was  torn  off  the  stupefied 
Brother  Philip;  and  on  his  bravimy  back  was 
written  that  day,  such  a  rubric,  as  confined  him  to 
his  cell  for  a  month  ! 

Roger  Cavendish,  the  burly  Franklin  of  Hard- 
wick,  told  how  Father  Redhood  had  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  virtuous  student,  and  made  love 
to  a  goldsmith's  wife,  at  Chesterfield,  and  so  con- 
trived matters,  that  the  jealous  husband  surprised 
the  youth  (or  rather  the  demon  who  represented 
him)  on  his  knees,  making  passionate  love  to  his 
virtuous  spouse.  Her  tempter  fled  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enraged  husband ;  while  the  insulted 
wife,  with  many  tears,  trembling,  and  showing 
every  token  of  honest  aversion  and  indignation, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  convinced  her  good 
man  that  the  audacious  and  criminal  suit  of  the 
student,  had  been  as  great  a  shock  and  astonish- 
ment to  her  as  to  himself;  and  finally,  to  wipe 
away  every  vestige  of  suspicious  doubt  (some 
clouds  of  which  hung  on  Master  Turbervile's 
brow),  she  vowed  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  her 
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husband,  in  avenging,  bloodily  atenging  her  in- 
sulted honor. 

Now  Hugh  and  Martha  Tubervile  (such  was 
the  name  of  the  mercer  and  his  wife)  had  one  fair 
daughter,  and  no  more,  exceeding  comely,  and 
who,-from  the  day  of  her  birth  to  that  time,  when 
she  had  nearly  accomplished  her  eighteenth  year, 
had,  by  her  beauty,  amiability,  and  filial  duty, 
been  a  source  of  unmingled  pride  and  delight  to 
her  parents.  May  Turbenrile  had  long  loved, 
and  been  beloved  by  the  student,  whose  shape  the 
Redcowl  had  so  mischievously  assumed.  Their 
mutual  affection  had  been  kept  so  secret  from  the 
parents — in  whose  plainly  furnished,  but  com- 
fortable, and  well-stored  domicile,  Bernard  Wick- 
ham,  the  student,  had  lodged  some  two  years  or 
more.  The  mercer  and  his  wife  hcul  contempla- 
ted, without  displeasure,  the  progress  of  their 
daughter's  love  afl^ir ;  for  although  Bernard  Wick- 
ham  was  poor  and  fatherless,  yet  he  was  of  a 
gentle  strain ;  his  figure  noble,  his  countenance 
frank  and  joyous,  and  his  whole  demeanor  cour- 
teous and  captivating  to  simple  souls  like  Turber- 
vile  and  his  dame,  while  his  proficiency  in  solid 
learning,  added  to  his  adroitness  in  the  popular 
sciences  of  the  day,  in  their  eyes  more  than  com- 
pensated his  deficiency  in  the  golden  gifts  of  for- 
tune.   He  was  to  be  their  son-in-law. 

But  now  all  was  changed ; — Dame  Martha, 
then  in  the  matured  bloom  of  meridian  comeli- 
ness, had  heard,  with  almost  incredulous  disgust 
and  indignation — and  Master  Turbervile  had  wit- 
nessed, with  unutterable  fury,  that  impassioned 
and  infamous  suit  which  the  restless  malice  of 
7^  Gory  Cowl  had  poured  forth  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ill-starred  Bernard  Wickham, 
who,  at  that  moment,  unconscious  of  the  hellish 
personation,  was  rambling  in  the  romantic  neigh- 
borhood of  Bolsover  Castle.  What  thoughts  of 
blissful  love  and  ambitious  hope  glowed  and  glit- 
tered on  his  gentle,  but  lofty  soul,  as  he  trod  that 
field-path  from  the  bowery  village  of  Glapwell, 
overshadowed  with  thick  smooth  beech  trees,  and 
twinkling  with  rich  hyacinths ;  Hnd  then  pacing 
gently  homeward,  a»  the  summer  sun  declined, 
entered  the  Lime-tree  terrace,  commanding  the 
broad  and  dry  valley  of  Scarsdale,  and  fenced  on 
the  east  with  the  cotes  and  granges  of  Paller- 
ton. 

On  his  entering  the  mercer's  house,  which  had 
now  been  so  long  his  home,  he  fancied  at  first 
that  he  perceived  some  unaccountable  alteration 
in  the  manner  of  his  hostess,  and  they,  for  their 
parts,  we  may  be  well  assured,  were  confounded 
at  the  assurance  of  their  guest,  which  could  ena- 
ble him  to  return  with  a  brow  as  clear,  an  eye  as 
lively,  and  a  tongue  as  gay  and  frank  as  ever,  to 
that  house  from  which  his  unprincipled  conduct 


had  so  precipitately  expelled  him,  some  three  or 
four  hours  agone. 

Their  measures,  however,  hstd  been  taken  too 
deliberately  to  be  easily  disconcerted;  and  the 
enormity  of  the  provocation,  hid  every  other 
thought  from  the  minds  of  Turbervile  and  his 
wife,  save  the  fatal  vengeance  on  which  they 
had  resolved.  Accordingly,  with  some  effort, 
they  dismissed  the  cold  and  confused  manner  with 
which  they  had  received  young  Bernard,  and, 
during  the  supper,  at  which  the  lovely  May  pre- 
sided, nothing  further  transpired  to  excite  the  con- 
jectures of  their  victim,  except  that  his  betrothed 
was  more  silent  than  usual ;  and,  at  times,  darted 
glances  at  him  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  oh  !  how 
different  from  the  expression  he  had  hitherto 
always  welcomed  there  !  To  make  the  tale  short : 
— that  very  night  the  student  was  murdered  in  his 
sleep — by  the  knives  of  the  mercer  and  his  wife ; 
while  May,  ay !  the  gentle,  devoted  May  Tur- 
bervile herself,  metamorphosed  by  the  indignant 
eloquence  of  her  mother  from  a  gentle  sweet- 
heart to  a  vindictive  fury,  watched  the  door  while 
the  deed  was  doing ;  thus  fearfully  exemplifying 
that  **  Heaven  hath  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred 
turned.*' 

On  the  consequences  of  this  violent  deed  they 
had  scarcely  calculated ;  or,  indeed,  if  they  had, 
they  would  not  have  paused.  But  they  took 
every  precaution';  all  which,  in  the  brief  space  of 
two  days,  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  their  own 
child;  who,  after  brooding  in  moody  stupefaction 
for  some  time,  broke,  one  night,  out  of  the  house, 
to  which  she  returned  with  a  posse  of  constables 
at  her  l^eels : — ^led  the  way  to  the  fatal  room ; — 
staid  till  the  bloody  flooring  was  torn  up,  and  its 
mangled  secret  discovered ! — lived  to  see  her  pa- 
rents perish  on  a  scaffold  for  the  murder,  and  then 
died  a  lunatic  / 

The  next  that  contributed  to  this  string  of  hor- 
rors, this  garland  of  nightshade,  as  one  of  the 
revelers  wittily  termed  it,  was  Michael  Granger, 
the  wealthy  farmer  of  Arbury ;  and  his  story  ran 
thus: — 

**  It  is  not  so  many  years  agone,  since  the  old 
grange  of  Greenthorp  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable, as  well  as  the  largest  homestead  in  Lei- 
cestershire. The  huge  ricks  of  wheat  and  barley 
stood  like  pavilions  of  gold  in  the  farm-yard ;  the 
granaries  were  as  big  as  castles,  and  the  lovery 
of  the  dovecote  just  shone  in  the  sun  like  a  living 
rainbow ;  with  the  pigeons  strutting  and  flutter- 
ing in  and  out  of  their  round  wooden  doors ;  a 
plenteous  banquet  for  them  was  there;  for  the 
music  of  the  flail  was  seldom  silent  on  the  thresh- 
ing floor,  and  you  might  see  them  by  hundreds  on 
the  great  steep  gables  of  the  barns  (with  craws 
just  bursting  from  their  abundant  meal),  cooing. 
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and  bridling,  and  ogling  round  the  favored  fair  of 
their  tribe. 

High  elm  trees*  the  monuments  of  centuries, 
rose  like  jealous  warders  about  the  hdmestall  it- 
self, shaking  their  thick  boughs  and  dark  twink- 
ling leaves  over  its  farrago  of  chimnies  and  gable 
pinnacles ;  and  it  was  gladsome  to  see,  on  a  bright 
summer  evening,  Gafier  Holland,  with  his  dame, 
in  the  wide  wooden  porch,  watching  alternately 
the  frolics  of  two  fine  rosy  boys,  and  the  succes- 
sive arrivals  of  their  laborers  from  their  day's 
toil;  the  sleek  team  pacing  lazily  in,  with  their 
tinkling  bells  and  jingling  harness;  the  flocks  of 
plump  gray  and  white  geese,  feathering  them- 
selves by  the  green  turf  of  the  village  pond,  and 
the  creaming  pails,  whose  rich  fluid  amply  attested 
the  good  qualities  of  many  a  red  and  dun  and 
speckled  cow,  that  from  behind  the  hedge-rows  of 
the  neighboring  croft,  loaded  the  cool  evening  air 
with  clouds  of  fragrant  breath. 

Within,  the  Grange,  presenting  a  corresponding 
appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort,  resounded  ever 
with  the  cheerful  sounds  of  industry  and  content- 
ment. No  tapestry  colored  its  wails  with  gor- 
geous story, — but  the  thick  rafters  groaned  be- 
neath the  loads  of  ponderous  flitch,  the  monstrous 
ham;  no  glass  emblazed  the  latticed  windows 
with  legendary  or  heraldic  lore;  but  the  dim  panes 
of  horn  kept  out  the  storm,  and  gave  light  enough 
for  thrifty  housewifery.  No  damask  or  silk  dra- 
peried  the  beds, — but  they  were  of  the  sweetest 
and  whitest  woolen  and  linen,  the  produce  of  the 
good  wife's  own  spinning-wheel ;  and  the  sleep 
of  labor  was  too  deep,  and  pleasant,  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  shrieking  owl  from  the  granary,  or 
the  croak  of  the  great  night  raven,  from  the  an- 
cient King's  Yew  (as  it  was  called)  in  the  gar- 
den. 

One  night  in  November  (it  was  Saint  Clement's 
eve)  the  family  were  assembled  in  the  huge 
kitchen  at  Greenthorp.  The  hour  was  that  most 
social  one  whether  in  cote  or  castle — the  interval 
between  supper  and  bed-time. 

The  Gafier  and  Gammer  occupied  the  siege  of 
state,  a  wide  and  high-backed  wicker  settle  found 
around  the  reredoss;  and,  through  the  fleecy 
flame-tinged  smoke  that  wreathed  up  to  the  lovery, 
you  might  see  the  lusty  hind,  whose  jaws,  having 
DOW  done  masticating,  were  beginning  to  indulge 
those  mighty  yawns  foreboding  snores  still  more 
tremendous ;  while  the  reeky  scullion  with  her 
gay  lockram,  stood  looking  reproachful  on  her 
rustic  admirer,  so  oblivious  of  her  attractions.  It 
was  a  still  night  toithout^  and  a  drowsy  hour 
tritkin  the  hoirtestall;  you  might  hear  the  beU 
ringing  lauds  from  the  tall  tower  of  Bulkington, 
and  the  pittering  cricket  in  the  kitchen  oven, 
blended  with  the  complacent  purr  of  greymalkin. 


when  suddenly,  a  chorus  of  tiny  voiceA  at  the 
door,  began  the  well  kilbwn  carol, 

"  Katherine  and  ClemeDt  be  here,  be  heie  ; 
Some  of  your  apples  and  some  of  your  beer  ; 
Some  for  Peter,  and  some  for  Paul, 
And  some " 

A  loud  shriek  as  from  many  childish  throats 
here  broke  off  the  chant, — and  their  little  feet 
were  heard  by  the  astonished  family  hurrying 
away  with  the  hasty  patter  of  scared  sheep. 

Master  Holland,  leaving  his  chair,  hastened  to 
unbar  and  unlock  the  door ;  and,  with  his  family 
who  crowded  behind  him,  was  not  a  little  shocked 
to  find  an  aged  man,  robed  in  the  gray  dress  oi  a 
pilgrim,  stretched  across  the  outer  threshold  of 
the  porch,  and  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  moonlight,  showering  in  pale  flakes  through 
the  open  balustrades  of  carved  wood  work  that 
formed  the  sides  of  this  farmhouse  portico,  fell 
upon  the  stranger's  countenance  with  ghastly 
lustre.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  cheeks  and 
forehead  like  parchment  upon  a  skull,  and  his 
hand  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  cluster  of 
dry  bones.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  hos- 
pitable Gafler  and  Gammer,  in  raising  the  wan- 
derer and  bearing  him  into  the  kitchen  by  the  help 
of  two  lusty  hinds.  Cordials  and  various  other 
restoratives  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  call- 
ing back  suspended  life;  the  unknown  stirred  and 
groaned,  and  then  breathed  more  freely, — but, 
beyond  that,  all  the  means  applied  by  the  com- 
passionate farmer  and  his  wife  made  no  progress. 

The  stranger  not  only  could  not  or  would  not 
speak,  but  his  eyes  also  remained  firmly  closed ; 
and,  at  last,  despairing  of  doing  anything  more 
for  their  unbfdden  guest,  they  resolved  on  having 
him  carried  to  the  chamber  of  dais ;  and  there, 
amid  the  homely  finery  of  painted  cloth  hangings, 
and  a  cumbrous  bedstead  of  clumsily  carved  oak, 
with  red  serge  curtains,  the  pilgrim  was  left  to 
receive  what  benefit  he  might  from  kind  nature's 
best  physician,  the  posset  cup  of  ebony  hooped 
with  silver  and  its  rich  cordial,  being  carefully 
placed  in  the  huge  clmine  cofler  with  iron  hinges 
and  brass  lock  at  the  bed's  head. 

Ill  was  this  hospitable  tenderness  requited ! 
The  tempest  which  arose  in  the  night,  though  it 
blew  down  ricks,  unroofed  barns,  and  even  twist- 
ed the  weathercock  on  Bulkington  steeple  all 
awry, — was  nothing  to  the  consternation  ac* 
agony  of  the  family  ai  Greenthorp  Grange,  when 
on  the  following  morning  the  two  lovely  lads 
were  discovered  in  their  beds  by  their  shrieking 
mother,  stone  dead,  but  without  the  sbghtestmork 
of  violence  on  either  of  their  persons.  Of  the 
mysterious  pilgrim  much  was  reported  and  much 
contradicted.^  Hob  the  ploughman,  asserted  that 
he  saw  him  at  dawn  stalk  deliberately  out  at  the 
porch,  and  walk  down  the  arenue  toward  Bil- 
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kington.  Dick  the  shepherd,  positively  averrei) 
that  he  heheld  him,  with  his  own  eyes,  fly,  like  a 
wild  goose,  over  the  high  tops  of  the  elms,  with 
his  gray  gown  all  streaming  and  fluttering  in  the 
fiercest  hurly-hurly  of  the  storm;  while  some 
helated  travelers  declared  that,  when  they  passed 
the  house,  the  Grange  windows  seemed  all  aflame, 
and  a  gigantic  figure  in  a  gray  gown  was  seen 
stalking  through  the  chambers,  holding  a  child  by 
the  middle  of  each  hand,  and  knocking  their  heads 
together.  However,  poor  Gafler  Holland  and  his 
wife  are  now  dead,  broken-hearted ;  ami  as  for 
Greenthorp  Grange,  once  so  flpurishing  and  cheer- 
ful, it  is  now  a  hideous,  desolate  and  avoided 
place.  The  only  compassionate  visitor  is  the  sun, 
and  he  can  scarce  pierce  through  the  wilderness 
of  foliage  with  which  solitary  seasons  have  over- 
whelmed the  lonely  dwelling ;  or  else  the  moon, 
and  she  streams  sadly  upon  smokeless  chimneys, 
clattering  lattices,  and  unroofed  barns ! 

The  traveller,  in  those  parts,  may  see  an  old- 
fashioned  homestall  with  heavy  bunches  of  octa- 
gon chimneys  and  bay-windows  of  dingy  lozenged 
horn,  the  rick-yard  vacant,  no  dog  at  the  gate,  no 
cat  on  the  threshold ;  no  curling  volumes  eloquent 
of  cheer ;  no  living  forms  of  noisy  children ;  no 
flail  in  the  barn,  no  chanticleer  or  partlet  in  the 
green  court ;  nothing  that  betokens  habitation  and 
life  :  bat  there  is  a  garden  at  the  side  and  a  flower 
plot  in  front ;  and  the  lilies  and  roses,  and  stocks, 
and  rockets,  toss  there  their  beautiful  proud  heads, 
scenting  the  gloomy  air,  and  flouting  the  empty, 
blind,  and  envious  homestall.  And  the  fruits 
gleam  forth  from  (heir  foliage  wondering  that 
there  is  no  hand  to  gather  them :  and  the  con- 
trast is  melancholy  between  their  lively  forms 
profiering  unheeded  sweete,  and  prolific  in  an  pro- 
fitable treasures, — and  the  old  mouldering  Grange, 
sullenly  shut  ap,  silent,  and  dark,  and  useless, 
loathing  as  it  were  the  wealthy  loveliness  of  that 
rampant  vegetation ;  which,  untamed  by  the  hand 
of  man,  wantonly  entrammels  the  windows, 
blockades  the  doors,  and  bows  over  the  very  roofs 
and  chimneys  of  that  once  beloved  abode !  This 
also  (men  say)  was  the  deed  of  the  Red-cowled 
fiend.    Lordings,  my  say  is  said ! 

It  was  from  the  deep,  manly,  and  melodious 
Toice  of  Sir  Arthur  Basset,  the  young  knight  of 
Drayton,  that  the  next  legend  of  the  Red  Hood 
proceeded ;  and  his  tale  related  to  a  domestic  tra- 
gedy in  the  family  of  the  Lord  Ferrers  of  Tam- 
worth  Castle,  in  which  the  demon  Friar  was  said 
to  have  been  a  chief  actor. 

It  ran  thns, — 

A  youth  and  maiden,  in  the  fair  burgh  of  Tam- 

'Worth,  were  fondly  attached  to  each  other ;  but 

the  parents  of  either  family  opposed  their  union 

on  the  grounds  that  neither  possessed  the  wealth, 
voLum  n.— 26. 


which  the  rank,  the  comliness,  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  other,  might  warrant  each  to  expect 
as  their  dower.  The  father  of  the  young  man, 
Edmund  Baron  Ferrers,  was  more  distinguished 
by  his  prowess  in  the  wars  of  his  sovereign  King 
Stephen,  than  by  much  riches;  and  Sir  Oswald 
Roby  of  the  Moathouse,  had  too  many  olive 
branches  round  about  his  table,  and  too  fruitful  a 
vine  on  the  walls  of  his  house,  not  to  make  it 
imperatively  necessary,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  that 
Berlha  (the  eldest  and  transcendently  most  beauti- 
ful of  his  ten  daughters),  should  shed  a  genial 
lustre  over  her  family  by  the  splendor  of  her 
matrimonial  alliance.  And  thus  matters  stood ; 
the  Lord  Baron  and  Sir  Oswald,  sufficiently  cordial 
in  other  respects,  were  most  marvelously  unani- 
mous on  this  point. 

**  Your  daughter  is  a  maiden  of  absolute  perfec- 
tions, my  worthy  friend,"  would  the  former  say, 
**  but  Edmund  has  no  fortune  save  his  sword  !" 

**  A  fairer  match  my  lord,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  barony,  than  the  noble  knight  your  son,'* 
would  be  the  reply,  *'  but  then  Bertha  has  no 
diamonds  beside  her  eyes  !*' 

This  tantalizing  state  of  affairs  between  the  two 
lovers,  who,  constantly  thrown  into  each  other's 
society,  were  as  constantly  strengthening  their  in- 
auspicious affection,  was,  at  length,  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  the  appearance  of  a  rival  suitor  for  Ber- 
tha*s  hand ;  and  he  was  as  ungracious,  as  ill  fa- 
vored, and  as  rich,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  This 
last  consideration  outweighed  every  other  in  the 
judgment  of  her  parents :  and,  as  in  those  days 
fathers  made  short  work  in  such  matters.  Bertha 
was  formally  affianced,  and,  in  one  little  month, 
was  to  be  the  bride  of  the  wealthy  Lord  Ingleby 
of  Timmoor  Hall. 

Her  true  knight,  of  course,  was  frantic  at  the 
intelligence,  and  was  to  be  seen  pacing  the  green 
meadows  of  the  crystal  Tame,  telling  his  sorrows 
to  its  rolling  tide, — or,  in  the  deep  vaulted  courts 
of  Tamworth  Castle,  glaring  motionless  on  the 
impassive  moon,  as  she  glided  overhead,  giving 
herself  no  further  trouble  about  him  and  his,  than 
to  paint  the  parapets,  and  corbelles  and  towers, 
most  accurately  in  black  and  white  upon  the  flag- 
ged pavement, — or  else  standing  at  midnight  on 
the  donjon  bartizan,  striving  to  read  a  brighter 
fortune  in  the  coruscant  lamps  that  fretted  the 
dark  heaven  with  gold. 

As  thus  he  stood,  one  night,  amid  the  dead 
hush  of  man  and  of  his  works,  the  gables  of  the 
castle-mill  looming  largely  down  by  the  river  be. 
low,  the  lights  dying  one  by  one  in  the  little  town, 
and  the  curfew,  that  commanded  their  extinction, 
tolling  its  hollow  requiem  from  the  stately  church 
belfry,  whose  pinnacles  stood  up  in  the  distance 
gloomily  depictured  on  the  starry  sky,  not  a 
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breeze  Btining,  and  even  the  impetuous  gushing 
of  the  Tame  through  the  dam  floodgates,  which 
the  miller  had  just  lifted,  coming  with  a  soft  and 
sleepy  influence  to  the  ear ;  Sir  Edmund  became 
aware  that  the  castle  chaplain,  Father  Clement,  a 
celebrated  Carmelite  preacher,  stood  at  his  side. 
He  was  too  much  accustomed  to  be  thus  sought 
out  in  his  distracted  solitudes  by  the  kindly  friar, 
to  feel  any  surprise  at  his  presence,  and  too  well 
convinced  of  his  benevolent  motives,  to  express 
the  annoyance  he  felt  at  this  intrusion.  But  the 
feelings  he  thus  suppressed  were  rapidly  superse- 
ded by  others  of  a  more  quickening  and  pleasura- 
ble nature,  when  the  worthy  Carmelite,  after  the 
usual  common  topics  of  advice  and  consolation, 
to  which  doubtless  the  lovesick  knight  lent  an 
attentive  and  respectful  ear,  imparted  to  him  the 
startling  intelligence  of  a  vast  treasure  in  gold 
and  jewels  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  vault 
of  a  ruinous  Saxon  chapel  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
the  secret  of  this  sp.endid  discovery  was  in  his 
breast  alone ;  but  having,  as  he  said,  no  wish  nor 
indeed  use  for  such  baubles,  he  promised  on  the 
following  day  to  guide  them. 

The  secret  of  this  splendid  discovery  was  in 
his  breast  alone ;  but  having,  as  he  said,  no  wit«h 
nor  indeed  use  for  such  baubles,  he  promised  on 
the  following  day  to  guide  ine  young  knight  to 
the  old  chapel,  and  to  make  him  master  of  its  in- 
estimable deposit ;  without  making  any  stipula- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  himself  or  bis  order. 

This  marvelous  and  even  suspicious  omission 
was  not  regarded  for  an  instant  by  the  delighted 
Sir  Edmund,  who  agreed  to  be  at  the  ruined  cha- 
pel soon  after  curfew  on  the  ensuing  night. 

Meanwhile  the  wretched  Bertha,  wtio  since  the 
celebration  of  her  fiancels  had  been  strictly  guard- 
ed from  all  intercourse  with  Sir  Edmund  Ferrers, 
had  abandoned  herself  to  despair ;  when  one  day, 
she  was  raised  to  the  summit  of  wondering  rap- 
ture and  trembling  hope,  by  the  Carmelite  of  the 
castle,  (who  was  also  confessor  to  Sir  Oswald 
Roby,)  who,  repeating  the  intelligence  he  had 
already  imparted  to  her  lover,  with  some  neces 
sary  alterations,  appointed  the  ruined  Saxon  cha- 
pel, which  stood  on  the  verge  of  her  father's 
domain,  as  the  trystingplace  on  the  following 
night,  when,  be  declared,  he  would  himself  unite 
the  lovers,  put  them  in  safe  possession  of  the 
treasure,  and  enable  them  to  fly  to  some  place  of 
security  till  the  outwitted  parents  should  be  recon- 
ciled. 

The  Lady  Bertha  was  found  about  three  nights 
after  these  occurrences,  stark  dead  and  cold  in  the 
dismantled  vaults  of  the  old  Saxon  chapel ;  and 
stretched  by  her  side.  Sir  Edmund,  with  his  rai- 
ment torn,  his  body  frightfully  lacerated,  and  his 
mind  lost  in  melancholy  frenzy ;  never  opening 


his  lips  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  which  rapidly 
ensued,  when  he  told  the  strange  tale,  as  far  as  I 
have  now  related  it,  but  expired  (ere  he  could  ex* 
plain  its  dreadful  catastrophe)  in  strong  conviil- 
sions,  occasioned  probably  by  the  hideous  remem- 
brances that  the  tale  brought  to  his  mind 

As  for  the  poor  Ormelite,  whom  (it  is  needless 
to  say),  the  Demon  of  the  Gory  Cowl  had  perso* 
nated  for  diabolical  ends,  nothing  would  have 
saved  him  from  tar-barrel  and  stake,  hot  the  uni- 
versally appreciated  excellence  of  bis  character, 
which  had  weight  sufl'icient  to  show  satisfactorily, 
even  to  Lord  Ferrers  himself,  the  monstrous  im- 
probability, that  so  holy  and  peaceable  a  charac- 
ter as  Father  Clement,  could  have  been  an  agent 
in  a  transaction  so  horrible.  As  for  the  treasure, 
of  which  not  a  stiver  was  forthcoming,  it  was 
heartily  surrendered  to  him  of  the  Bloody  Hood, 
and  himself  consigned  with  many  a  malediction  to 
that  penal  place  of  abode  which,  from  bis  frequent 
wanderings,  he  seemed  to  love  so  little. 

As  Sir  Arthur  Basset  concluded  his  story,  a 
murmur  arose  at  that  part  of  the  fireside  circle, 
where  the  strange  friar  had  taken  his  seat ;  and, 
mingled  exclamations  of  surprise  and  expressions 
of  alarm,  gradually  spread  through  that  motley 
cortege  of  Christmas  revelers.  It  was  not  long 
ere  they  became  sensible  to  a  man,  of  the  start- 
ling fact  that  the  Dominican  was  no  longer  in  the 
hall.  How  or  when  he  had  taken  his  silent  de- 
parture, no  one  could  tell ;  but  if  they  might  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  their  senses,  gone  he  un- 
doubtedly was, — and  there  was  the  tall  wooden 
chair  he  had  occupied,  now  vacant  and  staring 
them  full  in  the  face,  in  all  the  elaborate  dignity 
ot  Its  shnnelike  back,  and  carved  work  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  angels  and  shields,  on  which  the  fire 
flung  a  full  and  ruddy  glow. 

Before  the  astonishment  occasioned  by  this  mys- 
terious and  abrupt  (not  to  say  uncourteons)  de- 
parture of  the  Dominican  from  the  hospitable  hall 
of  Golden  rood,  had  time  to  subside,  a  sudden 
darkness  enveloped  the  lordly  chamber,  and  what 
resembled  a  monstrous  scarlet  coir/,  fit  only  for 
the  scalp  of  a  colossus,  was  seen,  by  the  obscured 
light,  descending  slowly  upon  the  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall ;  for  an  instant  the  festive  flame  cow- 
ered beneath  this  strange  extingoisher,  but  imme- 
diately recovering,  shot  upward,  and  on  every 
side,  such  broad  bickering  and  forked  flames,  as 
quickly  scattered  to  a  distance  the  courtly  ring 
which  had  so  lately  encircled  its  pleasant  hearth 

Fiercely  recoiled  the  necromantic  blaze,  now 
climbing  the  solid  wainscot,  now  waving  up  and 
down  the  heavy  tapestry,  roUing  in  red  billows 
along  the  hall  pavement,  and  curling  like  palm 
branches  of  living  gold,  over  the  massy  beams 
and  sculptured  architraves  of  the  mighty  roof. 
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bm  Dejihet  consuming  nor  erea  impairing  any- 
Ihing  it  louched. 

The  puiic  which  tnaned,  it  were  viun  to  attempt 
describing  1 — Iha  scared  guesta  beiooli:  themeelrea 
to  flight!  but  before  they  could  achieve  their 
escape  from  the  rariouB  otitleta  of  the  hall,  a 
thaaderlike  exploaion  of  laughter  buret  from  the 
high  lorery ;  and  loolcing  up  thej  beheld,  dilated 
to  prod  igioQB  dimension  B,  the  exaggerated  features, 
white  hair,  flowing  beaid,  and  glittering  eje,  of 
the  Btiange Dominican.  "Ha[  ha!  hal"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  thanks  mine  boat,  and  yon,  his  gairu- 
looB  gnesls,  thanks  I  jan  hare  reported  me  well ! 
but  I  will  tell  jou  my  beat  story  myself  1" 

The  apparitioQ  vanished;  and  immediately  a 
hideous  tempest  arose  and  raged  with  pretemala- 
ral  violence  ;  windows  clattered,  doors  banged, 
tiles  flew  oS ;  and  what  « eemed  a  shower  of  min- 
gled ashes  and  gors.  sputtered  through  ther  lovery, 
finally  extinguishing  the  fire ;  while  the  terrified 
company  fled  aghast  to  their  chanbere  in  every 
direction. 

Wild  and  dread  were  the  aceaunts  of  this  hor. 
rible  iDleiTuption  to  the  Christmaa  festivities  of 
Goldenrood  Castle,  which  flew  round  the 
borhood  i  full  long  did  it  furnish  the  gosups 
theme  to  that  and  tbe  adjacent  counties. 

And  at  the  Castle  itaelf,  all  the  merry-making 
was  at  once  broken  ofi",  and  even  the  preparations 
for  the  bridal  suspended. 

In  time,  however,  the  marvelous  tale  died 
away  ;  and,  so  much  does  eveo  the  moat  astonad- 
ing  event  lose  its  power,  when  for  a  lime  familiar- 
ized to  the  m.nd,  that  the  Baron  de  Mainefori  and 
hi>  friends,  ere  long,  learnt  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  the  work  of 
mere  mortal,  who,  by  way  of  a  Christmas 
bol,  and  by  the  aid  of  mask  and  cloak,  an  old 
gong,  chemical  preparations,  and  so  forth,  had 
played  upon  their  credulity,  by  this  successful 
piece  of  mummery. 

At  any  rate,  the  bridal,  thus  terribly  interrupted, 
was  announced  to  take  place  at  the  high  festival 
of  Pentecost  i  and  it  waa  with  gieen  trees  waving 
orer  their  heads,  and  gay  flowers  strewing  their 
path,  that  Sir  Ildebtand  Blondel  and  the  Lady 
Leonora,  quitted  the  venerable  chnrch  porch 
Gahlenrood,  when  the  village  parson,  a  man 
exemplary  piety  and  great  learning,  united  in  holy 
wedlock  their  long  affianced  hands. 

Tbe  Goldenrood  traditions  say,  that  it 
ly  owing  to  tbe  wise  precautions  of  this  good 
man,  (who  not  only  sprinkled  the  bridal  bed  with 
abundance  of  holy  water,  but  also  took  care  to 
have  a  large  nd  eron  emblazed  upon  tbe  door  of 
the  bride.«hamber,)  that  all  further  molestation 
was  prevented  from  Friar  Redcowl. 
Certain  it  if,  that  many  of  the  domestics  wen 


known  to  affirm,  that,  on  the  night  of  their  nop* 
tial,  strange  noises  were  heard  in  the  great  gallery 
of  Goldenrood,  at  whose  eastern  extremity  the 
bride-chamber  stood ;  such  an  groans  and  impre- 
catiens,  accompanied  by  impatient  stamging,  as 
of  baffled  rage ;  nay,  some  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
I,  that  a  gigantic  spectre,  with  eyes  glaring  like 
stormy  moons,  from  beDcalh  a  great  Red  Cowl, 
to  be  seen  for  many  a  night,  keeping  watch 
at  the  folding  doors. 

Bat,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  sagactoiis 
manteuvres  of  the  parson  of  Goldenrood,  or 
whether  this  his  first  defeat  in  mischief  utterly 
disheartened  the  fiend  (as  the  tiger  is  said  to  re- 
treat abashed,  if  baffled  in  his  spring,)  tbe  Castle 
chronicles,  while  they  relate  the  pomps  and  pa- 
geants of  many  snccessive  Chrismas  festivals  at 
Goldenrood,  are  uniformly  silent  as  to  any  further 
visitation  from  thi  fbur  wrni  the  oort  cowl. 


THE  GIBBET— ITS  DEATH  AND  ■ 
BURIAL. 
|l  Y  Lord  Judge  has  just  gone  ODt 
r  of  town  with  the  black  cap  so 
)  smooth  and  unruffled  in  his 
^  wig-box,  tbat  it  might  be  a 
seraph's  wing  for  tbe  mercy 
and  gentleness  that  lies  upon 
i  it.  Yes '.  snug  in  the  veritable 
I  wig-box  has  it  lain  the  whole 
^  circuit  through,  in  all  proba- 
bility aslonished  at  its  quies- 
•cent  innocence;  for  it  is  a 
tough,  hard,  iron-Bonled  old. 
^  cap,  that  in  its  day  has  sat 
mighty  and  flaunting  on  the 
gorgon  head  of  Statute  Law, 
and  crowned  its  judgments  of  blood  1  But  now 
Chrisi's  mercy  hides  and  blots  out  forever  the 
shadows  of  the  pale  anguished  features  tbat  have 
gazed  upon  it,  and  left  giaven  pictures  of  unut- 
terable human  woe  l 

Not  that  it  hasn't  on  this  day  been  near  its 
work  1  A  schoolman's  atom  would  have  weigh- 
ed the  balance  and  brought  it  forth.  But  jury- 
men on  Ibis  day  have  belied  their  consciences  and 
tricked  the  law,  and  said  "  Not  guilty"  when 
guilt  ha*  been  as  evident  as  the  blood  that  has 
been  spUt.  Yet,  no  1  Better  let  us  cry  senility  of 
Statute  Law ;  betlsr  let  us  knowingly  for  once 
leave  the  unscotched  slimy  serpent  Evil  crawl 
forth  to  prey  upon  society  again ;  better  leave  the 
lAw  of  Consmence  to  fashion  its  own  unerring 
Iaw  of  Justice,  than  for  us  to  give  anothei  text 
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for  another  aermon  of  blood,  and  for  another  ca- 
nonization of  another  saint,  who  in  a  week  ahaU 
reach  such  an  irrefra^ble,  perfect,  white-soaled 
state  of  innocence,  that  not  the  equable  joetice  of 
a  goo4^an'8  life  might  compare  with  it  in  glory. 
0  hangmaa!  0  haltar!  O  gibbet!  you  have 
crowned  more  saints  on  earth  than  ethical  fore- 
sight and  political  justice  hare  had  men  ooara- 
geous  enough  to  shout  into  the  disregarding  ear 
of  convention  the  eternity  and  progressiveness  of 

thsir  TBUTH8. 

And  yet,  because  of  this  unruffled  and  seraphic 
thing,  one  maa  must  starve !  Yes !  Thu^,  the 
hangman,  who  the  summer  circuit  through  has 
alunk  upon  the  heels  of  criminal  law  and  cried 
"  Give,  give !"  with  the  vociferating  and  endless 
croak  of  the  carrion  vulture !  Yet  not  one  knot, 
not  one  noose ;  no,  the  very  rope  frayed  and  limp 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  starving :  for  isn't  his  gaudy 
bandana,  his  flash  ring,  his  knife,  his  waistcoat 
(that  has  once  closed  in  a  gasping,  fluttering,  ebb- 
ing human  heart),  all  pawned  ?  and  this  for  mere 
bread,  till  shall  come  a  week's  satiety  and  debauch 
after  the  jolly  Farce  of  Saintship  won  by  Slaugh- 
ter! Yes,  but  judge  and  jurymen  have  plainly 
said  injustice  rather  tnan  blood  :  the  crowd  out- 
aide  the  court  door  re-echoes  the  verdict,  till  it 
leaches  the  hai^man's  ear,  and  "  Not  guilty" 
creates  anew  his  ravening  hunger ;  till  the  already 
printed  dying  speeches  are  a  unit  without  per- 
centage or  use,  unless  to  boil  the  provincial  Cat- 
nach-pot ;  and  not  one  nature,  save  it  be  the  few 
debased  who  scout  upon  the  hangman's  heels, 
crave  the  law's  senile  prerogative ! 

He  slinks  to  the  jail  to  borrow  a  few  pence  of 
the  outer  turnkey ;  but  the  good  man,  well  fed 
and  safe  in  office,  hasn't  any  to  spare  for  a  vaga- 
bond so  cleanly  grown  out  of  fashion  as  a  hang- 
man ;  and  with  a  gruff  **  Be  off!**  he  turns  calmly 
to  his  pipe,  leaving  the  other  famished  and  droop- 
ing to  creep  away  into  the  meanest  streets  of  the 
populous  town.  Ha !  ha  *  Vice  may  soothe  hitnr, 
may  give  him  bread ;  he  curses  Good ;  it  is  a  de- 
mon pursuing  his  starving  footsteps !  He  searches 
with  greedy  eyes  for  Sin ;  but  no !  through  hum- 
ble windows  the  peacefulness  of  the  virtues 
smiles,  and  words  from  the  social  heart  make  the 
wretch's  desolation  more  pitiful  f  One  word  with 
these  many  social  ones.  *«  The  Cup,  the  Cup," 
never  omitted  in  parentheses  or  otherwise,  not  by 
artisans,  at  their  meagre  suppers,  who  give  savor 
to  the  hardearned  bread  by  words  of  the  triumph 
of  principle ;  not  by  old  gray-haired  schoolmas- 
ters, who  rejoice  to  see  at  last  the  coming  harvest 
from  the  seed  long  sown ;  rarely  by  mothers,  who 
'Whisper  to  their  little  tiptoed  listening  bedward 
children  "  that  the  wicked  man  is  not  to  die*;'' 
not  by  men  in  the  public  houses,  who  crumple  up 


beside  them  the  newspaper,  to  call  cheerfollv  for 
pipes  and  a  fresh  pint,  and  begin  discussion  <A 
**  Death  by  the  Law"  now  and  then,  jnst  as  a 
little  honey-drop  to  dr3mess  by  old  cobblers  and 
old  tailors  who  must,  for  the  flourishing  of  cur- 
tain lectures  at  night,  lose  a  thousand  stitches  over 
windy  arguments  regarding  predestination  and 
moral  necessity ;  not  by  nameless  frail  women, 
whispering  one  to  another  as  they  glide  etealtfaily 
along,  or  crouch  into  passages  or  conrtwa]^  from 
the  policeman,  or  the  firm  on-coming  step  of  wo- 
man-innocent ;  not  in  pleasant  homes,  by  burgher 
jur3rmen  who,  leaving  doctrine  to  take  care  of 
itself,  crack  a  joke  extraordinary,  call  for  rapper, 
kiss  their  children  or  their  pretty  wives,  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  hearts  are  light ;  siiU  on, 
with  all,  *•  The  Cup,"  what  can  it  be  ? 

At  last,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  gfimpse 
of  misery  and  endurance,  stajTs  the  hangman's 
weary  footsteps.  There  in  a  room  at  the  rear  of 
a  little  mean  baker's  shop,  the  open  window  so 
lightly  curtained  (for  it  is  a  sultry  August  night) 
that  the  twilight  shadows  are  visible,  sits,  head 
bending  downward  beneath  the  hard  tongue-rod 
of  the  veritable  baker,  a  little  fragile  creature  <d 
a  woman,  a  mother  too,  though  almost  a  child 
herself,  for  a  baby  of  some  months  old  is  asleep 
upon  her  lap,  with  little  outstretched  naked  feet, 
so  waxen,  so  fair  even  in  the  sinking  light,  as  to 
be  worthy  to  learn  their  little  tremulous  first  foot- 
steps upon  the  purest  flowers  that  earth*6  field  or 
garden  yields.  And  on  these  little  feet  the  hang- 
man^ eye  rests,  though  his  ear  listens  to  what  is 
said. 

**  No,  mum  ;  no  more  credits, — fourteen  weeks* 
rent  and  fifteen  weeks'  bread ;  no  mum,  must  shut 
up  shop  if  that's  the  case.  But  if  ♦  •  •  •." 
Tliis  coaive  hard-featured  red-fisted  man  draws  a 
little  nearer,  and  tries  to  take  the  young  modier's 
hand ;  bnt  in  an  instant,  no  longer  drooping  but 
standing  face  to  face  with  him,  and  those  little 
outstretched  feet,  like  a  flower  before  Thugg's 
sight,  she  sajrs  no  word  of  scorn,  but  repels  the 
insult  by  a  woman's  look  of  purity.  So  cone 
coarser  threats. 

**  All  I  ask  is  a  loaf,  that  Shaftesman  may  have 
his  supper  before  he  goes  into  the  town,*"  sbe 
says ;  *'  we've  neither  of  us  tasted  bread  this  day, 
and    •    •    •    ♦." 

"And  whose  fault's  that,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Your  husband  can  earn  money  enough, 
and  is  clever  enough ;  but  on  course  if  he  loses 
his  time  a  running  on  other  people's  bis'nes,  land- 
lords nor  baken  can  be  paid.  What  right  has  he 
to  be  a  chasing  a  cup ;  a  mighty  fine  thing  on 
course  for  Windsor  Qistle,  and  if  bought  with 
princes'  money,  but  when  bought  by  struggling 
people's  pennies,  and  for  that  Marshall,  diat 
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has  'nt  got  a  coat  so  good  eren  as  my  second-best, 
nor  has  had  a  Dew  hat  these  two  years,  and  all 
because  he 's  written  verses  on  this  gibbet  things 
why,  the  pot  can  t  keep  a-biiing.  And  as  for 
writing  agin*  the  hangman,  the  best  thing  'ed  be 
to  famish  him  with  a  little  new  tattle ;  for  as  that 
dear  preacher  of  oars  says  at  the  Only-Pure-Na- 
zareth, Where's  I'se  a  sitting,  that  the  world's  a- 
ooming  to  its  end,  for  God  *s  declared  to  bim  in  a 
yiaion  he  can  no  longer  bear  its  wickedness." 

*'  Hash,  hush  !"  says  the  young  wife,  pressing 
her  baby  to  her  lips,  **  it  is'nt  for  me  to  hear  lys 
duty  scorned."  As  for  your  moi^ey  it  is  safe ; 
only,  as  you  know,  his  earnings  are  a  little  fore- 
stalled at  Crutch  and  Falters,  the  stlTersmitbs,  by 
the  necessities  of  his  long  illness ;  indeed,  such 
necessities  that*  but  for  Marshall's  help,  we  must 
have  perished^    But  he  shall  try ;  he  shall  ask 

Mr.  Cratch,  hard-hearted  as  he  is,  for  a  pound, 
if     »•••»• 

Meg's  further  words  are  stayed,  for  a  little  inner 
door  opens,  a  worn  pale-featured  man,  almost  like 
a  lather  beside  the  little  drooping  creature,  comes 
in  with  quick  step  and  flushed  face,  to  confront 
the  bully,  who  shrinks  back,  pace  by  pace,  from 
the  Pembroke-table,  by  which  the  little  wife 
stands.  Then  in  a  moment  come  fierce  threats  on 
the  one  side,  bitter  scorn  on  (he  other,  till  motion- 
ing the  bully  to  the  door,  Shaftesman  says  he'll 
atanre,  and  Meg  shall  starve,  and  the  baby  starve, 
before  he  '11  ask  him  for  a  crust,  and  that  this 
night  he'll  crave,  beg,  crawl  to  Crutch,  the  miser, 
for  even  his  pinched  starveling  heart  may,  latent 
in  it,  have  ionu  touch  of  mercy.  And  what  is 
worse  than  scorn,  what  is  pleasure,  to  the  good 
in  the  hangman's  heart,  is,  that  the  bully,  as  he 
looks  back  at  the  doorway  with  threatening  scowl, 
sees  a  broad  arm  clasp  the  little  drooping  head, 
wann  kisses  dry  the  tears  that  now  fall  down 
upon  the  baby's  face,  and  the  whole  man  declare, 
ia  every  feature,  that  poverty  is  not  a  curse,  with 
such  a  flower  of  God's  own  bounteous  giving  t 

Still  the  baby  sleeps,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  brave  man's  heart  some  higher  feeling  is  in  an 
instant  paramount  above  mere  anger ;  for  when 
Meg's  tears  are  wholly  dry,  he  steps  into  the  inner 
room  again,  to  come  quickly  back  with  a  candle^ 
which  he  sets  down  on  the  table,  and  then  holds 
up  in  its  light,  for  Meg  to  view,  The  Cup — Mercy's 
Cup,  the  Poet's  Cup,  the  People's  Cup,  the  Fruit 
of  Principle,  paid  for  not  with  check  from  bank- 
er's book,  or  tenth  of  harvest  com,  or  wealth  of 
sinecure  with  green  acres,  but  with  infinitesimal 
drops  from  the  mighty  ocean  of  Common  Human 
Labor;  and  so  it  is  a  glorious  thing,  fit  for  Pro- 
gression's angel-lip  to  touch ! 

And  withal  it  is  a  high  work  of  art  and  genius, 
as  giorious  in  its  way  as  Flaxman's  Shield  of 


Achilles ;  only  patient  genuine  principle  can  have 
fashioned  it  under  such  self-denying  poverty  as 
Shaftesman's.  His  is  the  labor  made  rich  by  the 
poet's  glory ! 

He  has  placed  the  Cup  on  the  table,  taken  up 
the  candle  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  smaU 
engraver's  chisel  is  pointing  out  to  Meg  some  dif- 
ficulty accomplished  in  the  position  of  a  figure  in 
relief,  when  the  baby,  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
glare  of  the  candle  or  the  scintillating  brilliancy 
of  the  silver,  moves  in  Meg's  arms,  and  striking 
oat  its  little  hand  toward  that  of  Shaftesman's, 
forces  the  keen  edged  chisel  against  his  left  wrist. 
It  is  a  mere  graze,  yet  being  on  a  vein,  the  blood 
trickles  on  his  wristband  and  trowsers  freely.  In 
an  instant  Meg  is  ap,  and  coming  in  trepidation  to 
the  window-sill  to  fetch  some  plaster  from  a  little 
work-box ;  she  catches  a  sight  of  the  hangman^s 
eager  features,  and  so  drawing  a  thicker  curtain, 
the  scene  of  love  and  endurance  is  closed  upon 
his  gaze ;  yet  not  before  forth  from  it  has  been 
preached  Truth's  sermon,  to  touch  the  latent  prin- 
ciple of  good  within  his  heart ! 

As  he  wearily  moves  away,  Thugg  sees  the 
baker  sitting  behind  his  counter,  amid  a  mighty 
pile  of  loaves  on  either  side,  and,  with  ears  intent 
upon  catching  up  any  little  stray  word  that  may, 
spritelike,  come  through  the  key-hole  of  the 
neighboring  room,  is  further  employed  in  fiercely 
copying  out  a  tremendous  bill  from  a  little  scrawl- 
ed book  before  him.  Yes,  Meg !  all  because  thy 
little  white  hand  won't  pay  the  price.  Now  hun- 
ger is  that  sort  of  thing  that,  however  abstract 
the  proposition  may  appear — and  these  little  me- 
taphysical points  tickle  one's  ingenuity  sometimes 
— it  has  drawn  forth  mercy  from  a  stone  ;  but  the 
one  operated  upon  is  a  coarse  hard  flint,  from 
which  even  Aaron's  rod  would  bring  no  welling 
spring.  So  when  Thugg  enters  and  asks  for  a 
morsel  of  bread,  the  mouldiest  crust,  the  driest 
thing,  the  flint  is  hard  as  brass !  He  might  snatch 
and  run ;  but  then,  of  all  men  on  the  earth  a 
hangman  has  a  horror  of  a  jail !  Just  as  with 
famished  stricken  face  Thugg  turns  away,  to  curse 
in  bitterness  the  good  that  has  just  touched  his 
soul,  Shaftesman  comes  forth  from  the  parlor  in 
a  better  coat,  poor  threadbare  thing  as  it  is,  his  hat 
on,  and  what  is  evidently  the  Cup,  enveloped  in 
the  baize  cloth  of  the  Pembroke  table.  He  sees 
the  wretch's  look,  his  pallid  face,  his  shrunken 
chest ;  and  it  takes  but  little  to  teach  such  signs 
unto  the  merciful  in  heart — in  a  moment  his  hand 
is  on  a  loaf. 

**  I  can  borrow ;  I  have  friends,  though  poor  t 
but  he  is  one,  God  help  him,  that  has  asked,  I 
know,  in  vain.  I  wouldn't  ask  you  for  myself» 
but  take  this;"  and  as  he  speaks  he  draws  from 
his  rusty  handkerchief  a  little  golden  pin,  Meg's 
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love  token,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  pledge  for  the 
loaf,  which  in  an  instant  is  safe  in  Thagg's  grasp ; 
and  the  baker,  gloating  over  bis  prize — for  he 
has  long  coveted  it  to  stick  in  his  Sunday  ruffled 
shirt — ^sees  not  that  the  two  men  have  left  the 
shop.  ^ 

**  What's  yoar  trade,  friend  ?*'  asked  Shaftes- 
man,  as  with  pleasure  he  sees  the  hangman's 
greedy  haste  to  break  and  eat  the  bread. 

"Why— why— why,"  hesitates  Thugg ;  ''well ! 
a-going  down  'un,  sir,  and  must  take  on  another, 
sir.  But  God  bless  you,  sir — I  feel  Pse  a  better 
man  this  night,  by  this  very  bread.  God  bless 
and  thank  ye,  sir." 

To  escape  further  interrogation  he  hurries  away, 
and  as  the  night  air  now  blows  refreshingly  from 
the  open  country,  he  leaves  the  dirty  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  gains  the  quiet  fields  and  shadow- 
ing hedge-rows ;  and  there,  unconscious  of  the 
passing  time — ^there,  in  the  primal  stillness  of 
life's  sleep,  that  coarse,  hard,  untaught  outcast, 
whom  society's  crimes  had  learnt  to  eat  the  bread 
of  blood,  and  relish  it  as  the  good  man  his  honest 
crust,  thinks  over  the  existence  gone  and  of  the 
time  to  come ;  believes  at  last  that  Good  has  an 
angel's  nature ;  gamers  up  in  his  solitary  heart 
that  man's  endurance,  woman's  gentleness  and 
purity  unto  him,  are  not  mere  things  for  tap-room 
jest  or  felon's  sneer  :  and  so  resolves,  that  as  evil 
has  renounced  him  and  left  him  breadless,  he  '11 
seek  the  light  of  Good — ^tfaese  thoughts  of  course 
in  his  own  rough  fashion,  though  ofi&pring  of  the 
same  eternal  truth  that  connates  the  soul  of  all 
men  into  one ! 

He  is  roused  from  this  sort  of  dream  at  last  by 
an  advancing  footstep.  Coming  from  the  town 
at  a  rapid  ;pace,  made  slow,  however,  by  constant 
ly  looking  rearward,  is  a  man,  a  well-dressed, 
middle«aged  man ;  and,  as  he  nearshim,  the  hang- 
man rises  and  asks  for  charity.  Charity  !  it  might 
be  that  the  hangman  asks  for  life  and  limb ;  so 
abject,  so  stricken,  ghastly  does  the  man  stand  or 
father  crouch  before  him.  Never  in  his  whole 
vocation  of  blood  has  Thugg  seen  such  a  human 
countenance !  He  falters,  hesitates,  is  speechless, 
tries  to  pass  and  yet  seems  rooted  to  the  spot,  till 
Thugg  reiterates  his  question,  and  then  he  drags 
—not  unbuttons — his  coat  asunder  with  the  hand 
«f  a  palsied  man,  and  diving  it  into  his  pocket, 
brings  forth  a  handful  of  coin,  which,  without 
/looking  at,  he  thrasts  into  Thugg's  hand  and  then 
dhurries  on,  still  turning  round  at  every  step,  till 
•the  bending  pathway  hides  him  from  the  bang- 
iman's  sight. 

Odd  and  strange !  There  are  two  sovereigns, 
••ome  silver  and  halfpence,  and  his  first  act,  is  to 
burry  back  to  the  town  and  seek  for  that  poor 
diome.    True  it  is  late ;  but  Shaftesman  has  told 


Meg  it  will  be  so  before  he  returns.  As  he  passes 
over  a  bridge,  Thugg  sees  the  aitisan  before  him 
in  conversation  with  another  man.  He  loiters 
till  they  part ;  then  hastily  wrapping  a  sovereign 
and  some  silver  in  a  piece  of  rag  he  tears  off  the 
bosom  of  his  ragged  shirt,  he  overtakes  Shaftes- 
man and  thrusts  the  money  into  his  hand,  without 
more  words  than  some  about  honesty,  and  with  a 
'*  God  bless  you,  sir,"  that  shows  the  newborn 
heart  He 's  gone  and  out  of  sight,  before  Shaftes* 
man  can  look  upon  the  gift. 

Bread  in  that  home  this  night !  Hopeful  words 
of  the  glory  of  the  Cup  of  Mercy. 

But  on  the  morning  air  one  cry  is  heard  from 
street  to  street  '*  Murder !  foul  murder ! — Cratch 
the  silversmith  found  weltering  in  his  blood  !" 

Suspicion  pointed  in  one  direction  to  Falter, 
Crutch's  partner;  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
minutest  kind  criminates  Shaftesman.  He,  the 
struggling  man  of  genius :  he,  whose  labors  pirat- 
ing brain -lackers  watch  with  greedy  curiosity ;  he, 
who  through  poverty  and  want  has  been  the  peo- 
ple's friend,  and  the  watching  spirit  of  their  rights. 
They  will  not  believe ;  they  will  not  barken ;  each 
man  doubting  innocence  in  Shaftesman  doubts  it  in 
himself ;  and  yet  there  are  damning  proofs  that 
some  believe : — the  marked  money,  the  improba* 
ble  tale  of  its  gift  by  an  outcast  vagabond,  the 
blood  upon  the  wristband  and  trowsers,  the  child 
sleeping  as  verified  by  the  landlord,  the  visit  to 
Crutch's  house  thatni  ht  for  money — all  condemn 
him  to  the  few  Pharisees,  though  not  to  the  Sama- 
ritans in  the  market-place ;  and  the  little,  drooping, 
stricken  wife  stands  before  God,  as  woman's  mis- 
sion is,  as  woman's  angel-nature  should  do,  to  be 
witness  for  the  truth — ay,  martyr,  if  need  be,  for 
man. 

In  prison  all  winter,  till  this  spring.  Now  the 
trial,  now  the  eager  evidence  of  Falter  and  the 
landlord.  Grand  jurymen  and  magistrates  say  tbe 
crime  is  dreadful,  and  that  there  mu$t  be  one  last 
and  terrible  example :  so  the  "  putters  down"  of 
crushed  humanity,  say,  '*  Guilty,"  and  the  terrible 
black  cap  comes  forth  from  its  seraphic  innocence 
and  sleep,  to  crown  the  gorgon  head  of  Death*s 
last  judgment  by  the  lato. 

A  month  passes  swiftly  by ;  in  spite  of  one 
universal  petition  from  the  people,  there  lies  a 
dissent  from  the  Pharisees :  Shaftesman  is  there- 
fore to  die  on  the  morrow  1  'Tis  a  calm'  soft 
April  evening,  a  very  Heaven's  testimony  against 
the  sacrificial  morrow,  when  there  comes  up  to  a 
turnpike  leading  into  the  town,  a  stout  fresh- 
looking  fellow,  a  little  travel-worn,  but  with  a 
span-new  coat,  and  a  bright  hat,  and  a  flowered 
waistcoat,  which  has  a  sort  of  old  little  lump 
visible  from  under  it,  and  a  precious  big  nosegay 
in  his  buttonhole,  all  gilliflowers  and  early  roses. 
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Well,  just  as  he  *b  up  to  the  turnpike,  a  mail  cart 
going  country  ward  stops,  and  the  post  cries  out, — 

**  Hollo  Ben  !  rum  news  this  here !  The  Bill 
o*  Aholition  of  Death  by  Law  has  passed  the 
Lords,  and  has  got  the  Queen's  blissid  sig'innure, 
and  yet  Shaftesman  's  to  be  hanged  to-morrow ; 
'caune  as  I  know  a  riglar  tip-top  tuck-upper's 
come  all  the  way  from  Lun*un  by  this  here  mail 
train  to  do  the  last  job  handsomely ;  for  somehow 
or  another  the  feller  as  used  to  do  the  bisnis  ain*t 
to  be  found." 

**  Well  there,  well  there,"  says  the  pikeman, 
*'  the  inconsis-tin-cy  o'  them  here  men  in  Parl*- 
ment  be  shocking !  and  as  for  him,  Pd  rather  'em 
say  my  se  cu-ri-ty  o'  the  pike  money  war  na  good, 
as  to  say  the  dear  cree-tur's  guilty.  For  as  to  the 
money,  why  the  luf ** 

''Five  minits  over  time,  Ben.  Good  night! 
The  Lord  o'  mercy  on  us  !*'  and  the  post  drives 
on. 

Good  God  !  the  Cup— that  money.  The  travel- 
worn  man  soon  knows  all,  and  then,  oh  yes,  on, 
on  with  swifter  feet ;  on  to  save  the  innocent,  and 
cheat  Blood  Law  of  its  last  unjust  meal ! 

The  common  heart  is  forth  abroad,  full  of  won- 
derment, full  of  speculation.    Groups  of  anxious 
men  in  every  street :  a  crowd  in  the  nearer  one  to 
which  the  gate-keeper  has  directed  Thugg,  for  it 
is  he.    He  forces  his  way  through  its  heaving 
motion,  just  as  one  very   pale-worn,  sorrow- 
stricken  man  is  bearing  in  his  arms  into  a  house, 
round  which  the  eager  gazers  press  and  throng,  a 
little  young  frail  creature  of  a  woman,  death  like 
and  insensible,  a  very  trodden  lily  crushed  before 
the  blossom 's  come  to  flower !    And  just  behind, 
one  very  stout  old  gentleman,  hugging  in  his 
arms,  as  if  in  its  defence  he  'd  fight  the  battles  of 
a  score  of  British  Lions,  a  little  laughing  baby, 
while  his  countenance  is  an  index  expressing 
grief  and  scorn  and  anger,  in  a  way  not  very  com- 
mon to  little  old  comfortable  gentlemen.    Well, 
Thugg  makes  no  hesitation  to  go  into  the  house, 
and  close  the  door;  and  while  they  are  laying  the 
little  drooping  creature  on  some  chairs,  and  fetch- 
ing a  pillow  for  her  head,  he  looks  round,  and 
there  upon  a  table,  thick  covered  with  a  black 
cloth,  is  what  he  knows  to  be  The  Cup  of  Mercy ; 
and  this — no  one  heeding  for  the  minute — he  un- 
covers, and  on  each  handle — formed  by  an  angel 
face  that  seems  to  stoop  and  whisper  mercy  to 
some  crashed  Sorrow  of  the  earth — he  places  a 
little  wondrous  Cinderella  of  a  shoe,  blue  as  the 
summer  sky, — ^ay,  fair  enough  for  those  little  tiny 
waxen  feet,  to  print  withal,  with  little  doubting 
steps,  earth*s  freshest  flowers.    The  hangman's 
band  has  made  them ;  and  who  shall  place  in  pa- 
rallel these  with  the  pollution  of  the  Gibbet  and 
the  Noose !    By  labor  of  gratitude  for  that  one 


poor  loaf,  is  thy  hand  washed  pure  of  blood,  Oh 
hangman  !  as  was  the  apostolic  body  in  the  sacred 
Jordan. 

**  Hush !  stop !  what  are  you  doing  ?  who  are 
you  ?"  says  the  little  old  gentleman,  as  he  breath- 
lessly seizes  Thugg*s  arm. 

"What's  proper,  sir,  and  where  these  little 
shoes  shall  stand.  Just  your  ear  a  minute.  I'm 
the  man  that  gave  Shaftesman  the  money,  and 
he 's  innocent." 

**  I  knew  it — I  knew  it — I  said  it ;  as  my  name 
's  John  Oakfist,  and  as  I  am  a  timber  merchant,  I 
said  it,"  says  the  old  gentleman,  hugging  the  baby 
and  capering  about,  and  performing  in  one  minute 
a  clown's  list  of  antics ;  but,  more  serious  grown, 
he  and  others  crowd  round  Thugg,  to  listen  with 
anxious  hope-joyed  features.  And  the  hangman 
describes  the  man  that  gave  the  money. 

"  Falter,"  they  whisper  one  and  all ;  and  0 
what  joy  to  kneel  round  Meg,  and  revive  her  with 
the  good  words  of  truth !  and  Thugg,  as  he  kisses 
the  happy  baby  and  places  it  in  her  arms,  tells 
how  blessed  was  the  loaf  that  Shaftesman  gave. 

But  there 's  more  serious  work  to  do ;  Marshall, 
and  Oakfist,  and  Thugg  are  ofi*  directly  to  the 
mayor's ;  and  though  the  secret  is  tried  to  be  kept, 
the  crowd  gather  a  deal  by  interpretationary  faces, 
so  good  news  gets  noised  from  street  to  street,  till 
when,  after  the  mayor  and  sbenfi  (who  is  in  the 
town)  and  magistrates'  hasty  counsel,  a  body  of 
police  is  sent  to  arrest  Falter,  it 's  found  the  report 
has  warned  him.  He's  discovered  disguising 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  escape, 
and  with  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  gold  and 
bills  upon  his  person. 

At  first  he  plays  the  bully,  but  once  confronted 
with  Thugg,  his  abject,  sinking,  faltering,  drivel- 
ling cowardice  is  seen ;  he  crawling  confesses  his 
guilt ;  but  awed  by  the  communing  law,  begs  to 
be  strapped  up  with  the  stoutest  rope  upon  the 
flaring  gibbet  of  the  old,  rather  than  to  endure 
the  silent,  hopeless,  friendless,  long  life,  weary 
punishment  of  prison  to  the  body,  and  conscience 
to  the  soul,  by  which  the  New  Law  is  to  punish 
the  dastard  crimes  of  hlood,  instead  of  by  the 
outworn  Halter  and  its  Gibbet ! 

Well !  with  all  these  things  to  do,  the  night 
has  passed  away,  and  that  sun  which  was  to  have 
risen  upon  blood,  rises  to  hail  the  marriage  of 
God's  Mercy  with  the  Law  of  Man.  And  with 
the  very  first  conviction  of  Falter*s  guilt,  the 
jailer  has  roused  Shaftesman  from  his  quiet  sleep, 
and  with  the  very  day  itself  comes  Meg,  to 
crown  the  joy  of  life,  and  share  the  deep  calm 
gladness  of  innocence. 

As  the  day  wears  on,  it's  clear  it's  going  to  be 
one  of  triumph,  for  not  a  stich  of  work  is  doing. 
Thousands  are  round  the  prison  walls ;  thousands 
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of  differeot  natures  in  out  brave  human  heart. 
last  he  comes,  within  the  narge  of  human 
M^  on  one  aim,  Ihe  haby  on  the  other ;  lily-like 
io  the  whitest  of  little  fmeka,  and  ay.  the  little 
wmxen  feet,  decked  with  the  sky-hlue  shoes! 
Well,  they  have  bim  ;  when  some  roice  cries  out, 
*'  Frienda,  down  with  the  gibbet !"  And  pretty 
loudly  the  tbonsanda  cry  this  out  again.  Well, 
the  iTULyor,  and  the  magislmtea,  and  the  sheriS, 
and  the  jailer,  who  are  all  by  tbe  prison  door, 
look  glare  at  this  cry,  for  it  may  be  as  well  1( 
preserve  such  a  venerable  piece  of  antiquity  ai 
tbe  gallows,  just  to  show  to  future  generation: 
the  wisdom'  of  their  ancestors ;  but  when  the 
thousand  voices  will  bear  no  denial ;  when 
Tcspeclable  old  gentleman  adds,  "  Five  of  the 
very  best  planks  of  British  oak  from  my  yard  in 
exchange,  gentlemen ;"  when  at  this  tbe  thousands 
sbont  out  their  nnresistible  will,  the  venerable 
piece  of  wickedness  is  brought  forth,  and  carried 
like  a  great  crushed  dragon  as  it  is  to  the  market- 
place, Thugg  stoutly  bearing  tbe  topmost  beam ; 
and  then  with  a  barrel  of  pitch  ihey  set  it  in  a- 
blaze,  and  a  glorious,  lusty,  roaring  bonfire  it  is, 
bearing  on  every  spark  a,  triumph  over  the  senile 
statutes  of  Young  England's  "  glorious  ances- 
to»." 

And  now  Tbe  Cup  is  brought,  the  Poet's  Cup, 
the  People's  Cup,  the  Cup  of  Mercy,  filled  by  old 
Oakfist  himself  with  the  very  primest  of  Rhenish, 
and  while  they  drink  glory  to  Ihe  crafsl  man -poet, 
who  by  bis  verse  has  helped  the  moral  victory ; — 
while  they  drink  to  innocence,  and  cry  for  justice 
on  the  guilty,  they  by  this  poet  and  by  this  vin- 
tage of  the  earth,  say  as  one  man,  *'  Down  with 
the  gibbet,  down  1  Down  with  every  law  that 
perverts  the  law  of  God !  Let  man  learn  that 
crime  is  disease ;  that  in  his  own  hand  lies  voli- 
tion to  good  or  evil;  learn  by  juster  government 
of  self  to  become  father  to  perfect  children  in 
body  and  mind ;  learn  that  morality  is  happiness ; 
learn  that  infinite  Progress  is  bis.  Down  with 
the  gibbet,  down  1  and  raise  op  the  laws  of 
Christ." 

Such  is  the  death  and  burial  of  the  flannting 
Gorgon-headed  Gibbet.  e.  n. 

Jsrrcld'i  Sblllins  Mi|uin>. 


NoTwiTHSTAHDUiB  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
air  is  bland  and  delightful,  roses  are  blossoming 
in  the  garden,  and  bees  are  bummingaround  them. 
At  sunset  a  mellow,  golden  richness  overspreads 
the  heavens.  '  An  eager  and  a  nipping  frost'  has 
already  touched  tbe  forest  trees,  whose  many 
colors  beaatifuUy  vary  the  aspect  of  the  d)-ing 
branches. 


CHILDREN. 

TuEiE  presence  here,  bow  very  dear, 

They  sLrew  life'*  pnili  wiih  floweis, 
Aiid  homes  are  vooal  wiLH  their  roinb. 

Where  else  were  sileat  bonis. 
Till:/  clieer  Uie  soul  upon  iu  way 

To  ends  its  toil  niubl  win, 
Tbcy  lilt  ilie  ivy  fioin  li.e  heart, 

Anii  lul  the  sun-sblne  in. 

Uow  could  llie  evil  days  be  boine, 

or  Error'*  grievous  jeign  1 
How  witness,  u  ue  mu;t,  Ihe  Tiauds, 

And  heBnlessDess  oT  gaiii  t 
Could  not  a  tweat  relief  b*  tbuod 

Widi  ihoso  coiiipamoiis  dent, 
TVliose  words  inlurprei  thoughts  ai  pure. 

As  sireams  IVom  fbuntoiiu  clear. 

WltD  ihai  has  waicli'd  their  little  wafs 

But  IHtbis  mood  ji^row  mildl 
Oi  thiill'd  with  pleasure  ■)  he  saw 

Tbouf^t  dawnii^in  bii child; 
Tiiougb  purpo«e  bit;b  from  bim  hath  fled 

In  eaith'd  unequal  strife, 
In  IheiD,  lie  feels  his  faith  is-new'il. 

And  owns  his  pari  in  life- 
Ob  ye,  round  whose  paiencal  hat, 

A  Utile  gmup  doih  stand. 
Be  ye  not  beedle-s  of  ibe  pow'r, 

Fot  Lore  of  Ojd,  oh  !  teach  them  weD, 

What  human  life  i.  worth. 
And  [lut  on  rAon  Ibr  future  good. 

Rest  all  the  hcipes  of  mih. 

New  Tou,  October,  1S4S. 


■THE  WOMEN.  GOD  BLESS  THEM." 


AH  IHOieXAHT  K 

'lis — the  seoiiment  of  as  old 
last — came  into  oat  rai&d  af- 
ir  reading,  in  the  September 
umber  of  "  Ainiwonb's  Hs- 
azine,"  an  aiticlf  entitled 
Woman  at  Hoina  tu)d 
Lbroad."  The  author,  L.  Ma< 
otti,  opens  his  fftx  (it  is 
le  leading  p*per  in  the  Haga- 
ine)  in  tliis  wIm  : 
"  If  we  ever  were  aaked  b^ 
'hat  peculiar  fascination  this 
Duntry  ao  forcibly  entwined 
self  round  our  heart  as  to  win 
s  tbe  appellation  of  '  Anglo- 
lane,'  by  wbicb  we  &re  bmi- 
liarly  known  smong  our  friends,  our  aiutwer,  ho- 
nest and  sUsightforwaid,  would  bo,  '  The  loveli- 
issof  its  women  1'" 

Now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  gen- 
tleman should  still  continue  to  be  "  ~ 
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provided  he  can  find  the  cause  in  a  legitimate  man- 
ner-- provided  the  ladies  of  England  are  what  he 
represents  them  to  he.  We  are  admirers  of  the 
*' gentle  sex,"  in  whatever  country  we  find  them, 
Thej  have  virtues  that  might  save  a  world — ^from 
the  dusky  Ethiop  to  the  fair  of  our  own  native 
land.  But  we  love  our  countrywomen — ^the  high- 
spirited,  free  born,  free  thoughted  American  la- 
dies-^'* God  bless  them  !**  But  we  hope  to  see 
their  virtues — and  their  beauty  too— throu(^  a 
glass  undimmed  by  the  breath  that  slanders  the 
fair  of  other  lands — we  hope  to  speak  of  them  as 
though  we  found  them  highest  in  the  scale  by 
rights  instead  of  overthrowing  the  pedestal  on 
which  stands  the  virtue  of  **  foreign  dames."  We 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Mariotti's  article  was  not  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  and  not  as  though  the 
objects  of  his  praise  were  like  a  jealous  mistress, 
who  is  as  much  pleased  with  detraction  of  her  ri- 
ral  80  with  flattery  of  hewelf.  Wholesale  abuse 
can  never  be  just— few  so  worthless  as  to  deserve 
it ;  but  Mr.  Mariotti  is  pandering  to  a  vicious  taste 
if  he  succeeds  in  flattering  the  English  lady  by 
abusing  her  American  sister.  No  Vk  onder,  if  such 
ia  the  case,  that  some  of  the  English  **  natives" 
are  a  little  skittish  about  facing  a  **  live"  Ameri- 
can, and  believe,  what  some  wag  has  probably 
told  them,  that  we  occasionally  eat  one  another : 
we  never  eat  anything  short  of  a  genuine  John 
Bull,  howevet,  Uiough  we  do  not  think  this  relish 
extends  to  the  American  lady. 

»  **  Nature,"  says  Mr.  Mariotti,  **  has  left  nothing 
undone  to  render  the  English  the  best,  as  they  are 
sniruMie,  the  handsomest  of  women.  The  climate 
itself,  with  all  its  gloom  and  wajrwaidness,  is  the 
beat  tamer  and  smoother  of  temper.  Dogs,  horses, 
cats,  exhibit,  here,  a  degree  of  quietness  and  sub- 
missiveness  unknown  in  vrarmer  regions." 

A  capital  classification,  to  be  sure-*^womeii» 
dogs,  horses,  and  cats  1  We  are  gratified  to  find 
theEnglish  woman  enjoying  equal  advantages 
with  such  demociatic  companions ;  but  we  believe 
tba  women  of  America  are  "  a  touch^'  above  the 
eoodition  ol  these  animals.  Though  the  English* 
man  may,  we  do  not  think  the  American  does, 
claflf  his  lady  among  bis  **  live  stock."  If  so, 
why  not  say,  **  I  own  a  horse«  a  dog,  a  real  bull 
terrier,  a  useful  wife,  and  a  good  mouser  !**  what 
a  happy  man. 

Bat  we  don't  find  fault  with  Mr.  Mariotti  for  his 
laudation  of  English  women ;  but  he  has  viilain- 
oualy  attacked  the  women  of  America — ^malicious- 
ly, ignorantly — and  he  is  in  a  hurry,  too,  for  he 
says,  **  before  we  undertake  to  examine  the  so- 
cial position  of  English  housewives,  let  ua  only 
glance  at  the  dashing  career  of  their  American  sis- 
teia/^  He  rushes  in  among  them,  pell  mell,  toss- 
ing thea  right  and  left,  as  a  mwchaat  does  his 


wares,  no  doubt  (himself  thinking)  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  his  readers  **  at  home."  We  don't 
mean  to  throw  our  temper  at  the  fellow,  however, 
but  we  cannot  resist  putting  lance  in  rest  in  de- 
fence of  woman's  fame,  when  she  is  so  Wantonly 
assailed  by  this  cowardly  Esquire  of  Letters.  He 
is  learned,  too,  and  possibly  may  have  passed 
through  our  little  domain  by  steamboat  and  rail- 
road, and  k«pt  a  journal,  and  written  a  book. 
Hear  him^how  knowingly  he  speaks : 

**  The  independence  of  the  Yankee  girl  begins 
at  the  earliest  staffs  of  boarding-school  life.  With 
her  the  choice  of  her  books,  of  her  dancing-mas- 
ter, of  her  congregation,  of  her  minister.  She 
makes  no  mystery  of  her  predilection  of  her  teach- 
er, because  he  is  '  a  spruce  good-looking  fellow  ;* 
of  her  preacher,  becaase  he  has  *  such  very  white 
hands.'  She  subscribes  to  cotillon  parties,  shines 
off  at  fancy  fairs,  tasks  the  purse-gallantry  ol  her 
admirers  at  flower  auctions.  She  walks  home  late 
at  night  from  her  routs,  arm-in-arm  with  her  fa-> 
vorite  partner,  by  moonlight,  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  road  ^e  steams  off  up  the  Hudson,  down 
the  Ohio,  and  comes  back  none  the  worse  for  the 
exercise  and  excitement.  Not  the  slightest  shade 
of  uneasiness,  at  home,  on  account  of  ner  protract- 
ed absence.  She  introduces  a '  traveling  friend' 
to  the  old  lady,  who  sits  down  to  make  tea  for 
him ;  finally,  she  coolly  informs  her  parents  that 
she  has  been  *  popped  at,'  and  that  *  her  mind  is 
made  up,'  unless,  indeed,  she  prefers  the  fuss  and 
icUU  of  a  runaway  match." 

A  very  clever  beginning,  and  we  know  **  the 
independence  of  the  Yankee  girl  b^ins"  early — 
perhaps  she  has  the  advantage  of  the  English  girl 
in  this  respeet^-^we  know  she  draws  her  earliest 
nurture  in  **  independencCt"  and,  when  married, 
unlike  the  English  wife,  she  is  not  the  slave  of  a 
tyrannical  husband.  It  has  not  yet  become  a  com- 
mon by-phrase,  that  the  American  husband  is  bru- 
tal— ^the  charge  could  not  be  made  without  a 
cause ;  would  that  such  an  accusation  had  not 
been  pinned  upon  the  skirt  of  our  brother !  '*  There 
are  no  slaves  in  the  states,"  says  the  magnanimous 
Mariotti,  **  praise  be  to  heaven,  except  a  few  ne- 
groes and  husbands."  <*  Still  harping  on  my 
daughter :"  the  old  sores— ••  negroes,"  •«  slaves," 
transmitted,  though,  through  genuine  English 
blood — not  to  be  cured  by  homoeopathy — throw- 
ing  cold  water — but  worked  out  by  that  same 
Yankee  strength  and  perseverance  that  broke  the 
chains  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill.  If  the 
American  girl  can  "  steam  up  the  Hudson  and 
down  the  Ohio,  and  come  back  none  the  worse," 
we  fear  it  is  a  liberty  they  could  enjoy  in  few 
other  lands;  the  gallantry  of  her  countrymen  is 
her  protection ;  but  we  never  see  them  *<  driving 
tandem,"  up  Broadway,  or  on  the  Avenues ;  we 
never  knew  them  to  **  tally  ho !  ho !"  after  a  poor 
wretch  of  a  fox,  and  jump  hedges  and  ditches  to 
be  **  in  at  the  death."  These  delicate  accomplish* 
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ments  American  women  are  ignorant  of — God  be 
praised  for  it !  we  should  as  soon  think  of  theij 
chasing;  a  fire  engine  with  the  **  b-hoys.*'  As  for 
**  the  fuss  and  ^dat  of  a  runaway  match,"  we 
have  no  Gretna  Green  to  tell  its  story  and  exhibit 
its  chronicles — no  high-born  dame  eloping  with 
low  bom  'squire — not  many  cases  of  **  Botany 
Bay  for  bigamy."  *'  No  where,"  says  our  author, 
*'  is  mammon  more  iuTariably  the  torch-bearer  of 
Hymen  than  among  these  very  damsels,  whose 
choice  is  so  utterly  free  from  parental  control." 
Why  didn't  he  say,  «*  the  Almighty  dollar  ?"— the 
phrase  was  stereotyped  and  convenient 

But  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  follow- 
ing quotation  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  an 
imaginative  Trollope.  What  a  development  of 
prejudice  or  ill -nature,  to  be  sure: 

'*  Before  she  leaves  school,  a  Yankee  girl — God 
hless  her! — has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Else  what  were  the  good  of  the  million 
of  novels  she  feasts  upon  ?  Her  look  is  proud  and 
daring ;  her  step  firm  and  secure.  Modesty  she 
scorns  as  want  of  sincerity  and  franknera ;  delica- 
cy she  spurns  as  lack  of  proper  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence. With  the  exception  of  a  few  luckless 
words,  excluded  from  the  English  dictionary  by 
an  over-nice  notion  of  prudery — for  a  list  of  them 
vide  Sam  Slick — there  is  hardly  a  subject  of  con- 
versation she  would  dream  of  rebuking  or  dis- 
countenancing." 

How  contemptible,  in  the  eyes  of  this  Mariotti, 
is  the  Yankee  girl !  All  demolished  *'  at  one  fell 
swoop!" — ^they  scorn  modesty,  spurn  delicacy,  and 
feast  upon  novels — but  he  does  not  say  the  cheap 
and  nasty  reprints  of  the  mawkish  sentimental 
English  novel.  This  gazer  at  royalty  sees  no- 
thing to  admire  in  the  women  of  America,  but  he 
is  particularly  laudatory  of  the  English  woman, 
whom,  God  forbid  we  should  dispraise.  A  wo- 
man's heart  is  a  true  heart,  all  the  world  over,  and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  pure 
fame  that  has  hallowed  the  brows  of  so  many  of 
her  sex.  She  is  never  appealed  to  in  vain  for  cha- 
rity ;  and  her  heart  bounds,  like  a  glad  bird,  at  the 
opportunity  of  performing  a  kind  act.  Patient, 
enduring,  loving,  she  is  the  magnet  of  attraction 
to  man— exciting  him  to  emulation  and  honorable 
deeds — a  partner  and  a  participator  in  his  joys,  a 
soother  and  a  comforter  in  his  distress — proud  of 
his  glory,  humbled  at  his  misery  and  disgrace. 
She  is  the  grand  pulse-head  of  the  world — the  ob- 
ject for  which  all  things  are  attained— of  all  pur- 
suit ;  the  promoter  of  our  ambition — the  rewa^er 
of  our  success  and  honor  !  And  can  it  be  that  she 
has  degenerated  in  this  country  ?  Is  Republican- 
ism opposed  to  the  growth  and  nurture  of  female 
virtue  ?  for  if  Mariotti  speaks  truly,  the  *<  Yankee 
girl"  is  the  most  depraved  of  her  sex— no  matter 
in  what  quarter  of  the  world,  or  of  what  nation  or 
tribe     **  Modesty  she  scorns  as  want  of  sincerity 


and  frankness."  Verily,  a  grave  charge,  fair 
countrywomen  of  ours,  and  if  made  through  igno- 
rance, the  author  deserves  your  prayers  for  the 
desperateness  of  his  case ;  but  if  made  to  catch 
popularity  among  the  women  *'  at  home,"  it  is 
contemptible  indeed,  and  deserves  the  hot  rebuke 
and  stinging  lash  of  every  true-hearted  man  and 
every  wjman,  ^ 

But  the  writer  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  imagi- 
nation ;  his  spleen  and  ill -nature  had  large  appe- 
tites: a  perfect  cormorant — a  carrion  fowl — for 
he  seeks  disgusting  viands.    He  proceeds : 

**  By  this  early  training  is  she  fitted  for  every 
department  of  public  life :  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
as  an  orator,  an  agitator,  a  journalist.  The  wide 
world  is  the  stas e  she  acts  on.  The  drudgery  of 
house- keeping  devolves  on  the  mercenary  land- 
lady of  a  Broadway  boarding-house.  Man  fags 
himself  into  a  dyspepsia  at  bis  counter :  woman 
reads,  flirts,  and  gives  herself  airs  in  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  hired  drawing-room.  So  much  for  Eve's 
share  of  the  common  lot  of  mortals." 

What  a  wonderful  combination  of  talents ! 
"  Orator,"  " agitator,"  "journalist,"  reading,  flirt- 
ing and  giving  herself  airs.  This  Mariotti  should 
at  once  use  his  influence  in  England  to  raise  a  fund 
for  sending  female  missionaries  to  this  benighted 
land.  Poor  America!  unfortunate  land  of  our 
birth !  what  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud  hangs  over 
thee !  Where  have  vanished  your  hosts  of  bril- 
liant women  ?  to  what  purpose  has  been  lavished 
millions  for  public  schools  ?  where  are  hidden  the 
virtues  transmitted  by  our  grand-dames?  Have* 
these  resolved  themselves  into  air — demolished  by 
the  wand  of  this  dwarf  Mariotti  ?  Oh,  enduring 
fame  and  virtue,  methought  yo«  like  the  adaman- 
tine rock ;  but  this  magician  has  felled  your  fa- 
brics with  a  "  pigmy's  straw."  Poor  "  dyspeptic" 
counter-jumper  of  a  man !  What  a  lot,  to  be  united 
for  life  to  such  companionship!  Have  we  not 
plenty  of  speculating  Yankees  among  us  who  will 
set  about  importing  English  housewives  for  us, 
and,  besides,  put  on  the  invoice  a  large  supply  of 
English  morals,  to  be  afforded  at  the  lowest  market 
price  ? — ^import,  also,  *'  a  queen  for  the  head  of  our 
nation?"  then  let  us  learn  the  art  of  intrusting 
our  children  to  the  entire  care  of  servants,  from 
the  gasp  of  their. first  breath  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  imbibe  "  first  principles."  Come,  let 
us  drive  our  women  into  the  swamps  of  Florida, 
and  then  hunt  them,  as  we  have  the  Indians— it 
will  not  take  long  to  extinguish  them — and  sup- 
ply their  places  with  a  foreign  article.  It  is  a  pity 
that  our  eyes  were  not  sooner  opened  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  Strange  how  firmly  rooted  be- 
comes an  error !  but  may  we  not  hope  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  press  in  this  miserable  country,  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  this  reform  ?  Let  eveiy 
editor  set  the  example  by  casting  the  viper  from 
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his  bosom — **  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip"  Mariotti. 
Perhaps  we  will  be  the  first  to  lead,  and  tie  a  little 
brickbat  round  the  neck  of  our  **  better  half,"  and 
fling  her  into  the  Hudson,  or  drown  her  in  a  tub, 
as  they  do  kittens,  if  we  really  had  confidence  in 
the  author  of  **  Woman  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
and  thought  him  sincere  in  what  he  says.  We 
wonder  if  he  got  his  experience  of  a  **  mercenary 
landlady  of  a  Broadway  boarding-house  f*  And 
we  wonder  if  he  paid  his  board ! 

But  here  is  the  grand  paragraph — ^here  he  dis- 
plays his  intimacy  with  American  female  charac- 
ter: 


*'  In  presence  of  her  betrothed,  or  husband,  she 
launches  forth  in  the  most  transcendent  expres- 
sions of  admiration  of  the  eagle  eyes  or  bushy 
whiskers  of  her  outlandish  visiter;  no  matter  if 
she  be  overheard  by  the  very  object  of  her  enthu- 
siastic rhapsodies  Her  husband  bargained  for 
her  hand  and  person ;  but  her  fancy  is  free  as  the 
air  she  breathes.  Secure  in  her  tangible  virtue, 
she  courts  temptation  for  the  sake  of  its  bracing 
efiects.  She  is  a  coquette  upon  principle,  and  in- 
dulges in  wanton,  but  unmeaning,  flirtations,  mere- 
ly to  test  the  endurance  or  the  man  of  her  choice. 
With  this  view  she  draws  the  period  of  her  be- 
trothment  to  a  prodigious  lengtn — that  being  the 
zenith  of  a  social  ascendency,  with  which  mater- 
nal duties  may,  in  spite  of  herself,  interfere  ixx  af- 
ter-life." 

We  shall  go  to  "  merrie  England"  one  of  these 
days,  God  willing,  and  then  we  shall  endeavor  to 
ascertain  what  a  woman  is.  The  scales  shall  be 
removed  from  our  eyes,  and  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try women  can  never  afterward  expect  to  hold  the 
place  in  our  esteem  which  they  have  so  long  main- 
tained without  a  rival.  We  have  always  believed 
ia  the  prevailing  omnipotence  of  female  virtue, 
but  the  treasure  we  have  prized — the  jewel  we 
thought  so  precious,  is  all  sham — no  longer  the 
pure  diamond,  but  a  base  imitation.  As  long  as 
we  thought  it  genuine,  we  were  satisfied ;  but  this 
Mariotti  has  made  us  feel  like  the  man  who  had 
many  times  read  **  Robinson  Crusoe/'  and  believ- 
ed every  word  of  it  true ;  but  when  told  that  it 
was  all  fiction,  he  became  angry,  and  accused  his 
informer  of  depriving  him  of  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasures,  for  he  could  never  read  the  book  again. 
His  sympathies  and  his  affections  had  been  sported 
with — a  world,  to  him,  had  been  sunk  in  the 
ocean,  and  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  and  his  man 
Friday,  and  his  dog,  and  his  parrot,  had  disap- 
peared like  cloud  shapes,  and  he  felt  suddenly 
made  desolate.  Such»  oh  Mariotti  1  is  the  desola- 
tion you  have  brought  upon  \if  I 

Our  author  condescends  to  tell  us  that  girls  in 
England  "  are  made  sometimes  to  remember  they 
have  a  mother.  If  not  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol, they  are  still,  at  least,  under  the  guidance,  of 
their  natural  guardians.    They  have  got  eyes,  and 


are  permitted  to  use  them ;  a  taste,  and  they  are 
permitted  to  exercise  it ;  a  heart,  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  believe  that  it  is  theirs  to  bestow.** 
What  impolitic  freedom !  What  a  dreadful  system 
of  education  that  must  be  that  teaches  such  dan- 
gerous doctrines !  In  our  own  happy  land  Mam- 
mon is  **  invariably  the  torch-bearer  of  Hymen," 
but  in  miserable  England  a  woman  is,  **  on  an 
average,  a  more  highly  endowed,  a  more  accom- 
plished creature  than  the  generality  of  the  males 
she  communes  with — she  looks  down  upon  them ; 
she  chooses  one  of  them  for  his  sterling,  substan- 
tial qualities,  as  a  useful  rather  than  an  agreeable 
acquisition.  All  the  ornamental  part,  all  the 
charms  of  life,  private  or  public,  fall  to  her  share ; 
she  expects  her  good  man  to  work  for  her,  not  to 
amuse  her."  That  is,  we  suppose,  the  lady 
chooses  her  husband  the  same  as  she  would  her 
"hunter" — for  his  good  points — "sound,"  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  He  is  *'  useful,"  and  an  "acquisition," 
and  of  course  she  orders  him  bridled,  and  drives 
him  where  she  pleases.  And  then  they  are  so 
beautiful— oh,  hide  beneath  a  veil  ye  blushing 
maidens  of  our  own  land,  and  let  the  world-famed 
beauties  of  Baltimore,  and  the  throng  of  our  Broad- 
way belles,  and  the  intellectual  ladies  of  Boston, 
yield  the  palm  to  the  English  girl. 

After  a  lusty  dinner  of  raw  beef,  and  a  pot  of 
"  'alf  an'  'alf ,"  our  gentleman  walks  down  the 
sunny  side  of  Regent  street : 

"  Manysis  the  day,  we  recollect,  sallying  out 
on  a  raw  winter  morning,  dizzy  and  benumbed 
with  the  dead  chill  of  the  east  wind,  as  it  swept 
treacherously  through  every  seam  of  our  well- 
buttoned  great-coat,  and  after  a  short  stroll  along 
the  sunny  side  of  Regent  street,  we  would  come 
home  in  a  glow,  thawed,  comforted,  fired  by  the 
flush  and  flash  of  a  hundred  pretty  faces  we  had 
met  on  our  progress." 

We  have  seen  as  pretty  *'  sights"  in  Broadway 
a  thousand  times — ay,  even  in  Chatham,  which  is 
no  Regent  street.  We  have  felt  the  '*  flush  and 
flash  of  a  hundred  pretty  faces,"  but  we  have  seen 
sights  more  grateful  to  the  heart — more  sanctify- 
ing and  ennobling.  We  have  seen  the  "  girls"  of 
America  going  on  holy  missions  of  charity,  un- 
trumpeted — visiting  the  abodes  of  the  sick,  the 
garrets  of  the  pauper,  and  the  cell  of  the  criminal. 
We  have  seen  the  widow  giving  her  mite,  and 
God's  blessing  seemed  almost  visibly  to  descend 
upon  her  head — we  know  its  balm  entered  her 
heart. 

There,  on  the  steps  of  a  church,  sits  a  poor  wo- 
man, loathsome  to  behold — her  features  destroyed 
by  disease — her  eyes  red  with  a  baneful  indul- 
gence. Man  after  man  passes  her  by  unheeding, 
but  blessed  woman  pauses  to  throw  in  the  mendi- 
cant's lap  the  coin  that  will  procure  her  food  and 
raiment.    The  mechanic's  little  daughter,  that  has 
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just  received  of  her  father  a  couple  of  pennies  to 
buy  candf ,  forgets  the  luxury  as  she  pauses  be- 
fore the  outstretched,  palsied  hand ;  and  the  poor 
girl  that  has  worked  herself  pale  for  a  small  pit- 
tance from  a  mercenary  employer,  subtracts  as 
much  as  she  can  spare  from  her  own  purse ;  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  the  millionaire  are  not  for- 
getful nor  proud  in  their  prosperity ;  and  the  har- 
lot, degraded  and  despised,  yet  still  a  woman,  adds 
generously  to  the  collection,  and  the  beggar  goes 
home  to  comfortable  fare  and  peaceful  slumber. 
And  is  there  no  all-seeirg  eye  to  mark  this  ?  Does 
not  the  great  God  take  cognizance  of  all  these 
acts  of  charity  ?  Can  utter  depravity  exist  in  com- 
panionship with  charity  and  sympathy  ?  and  can 
that  soul  be  lost  whose  refinement  is  susceptible 
of  the  most  delicate  touches .'  These  virtues  we 
claim  for  our  American  women — but  not  as  cha- 
racteristic of  her  alone ;  they  belong  to  the  sex  all 
the  world  over,  and  human  nature,  we  take  it,  is 
pretty  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  six  thousand 
years  ago.  We  claim  for  our  own  women  nothing 
above  the  standard  virtues  of  woman  in  every  na- 
tion, but  we  do  claim  as  much.  We  deny  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  English  woman,  which  Mr.  Mari- 
otti's  prejudice  will  only  allow  him  to  see  through 
a  false  light.  They  certainly  cannot  feel  flattered 
by  his  compliments,  if  he  can  only  find  them  su- 
perior by  detraction  of  their  American  sisters. 

Notwithstanding  our  author's  assertions,  our 
women  are  famed  for  their  modesty  and  delicacy, 
if  they  cannot  ride  a  •«  hurdle ;"  betrothed,  they  are 
sincere ;  as  wives,  they  are  devoted  and  honest — 
as  wives  they  may  safely  challenge  the  world— 
as  mothers,  they  have  lost  none  of  the  virtues  of 
those  dames  who  bred  the  sages  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution.  Honor  to  the  women  of  Ameri- 
ca !  We  are  bound,  like  true  knights  of  old,  to 
fight  in  their  defence  when  we  see  them  assailed 
by  a  poltroon ;  and  we  will  tilt  for  them  while  our 
strength  lasts,  be  the  contest  never  so  doubtful, 
and  our  opponent  never  so  insignificant ;  but  when 
our  harness  is  off,  and  no  challenger  in  the  lists, 
our  shield  shall  bear — 

"  Thb  Women — God  bless  them." 


AUTUMN. 

Vt  LAWKENCE  LABREB. 

Lit  the  poet  sing  of  the  beauties  of  Spring, 

Pretty  birds  and  od'riferous  roses ; 
I  would  sooner  in  rhyme  sing  of  Autumn's  rich  prime, 

And  its  day  that  with  mellowness  closes— 
Of  her  many-hued  leave8,and  her  rich  harvest  sheaves. 

And  the  wail  of  her  solemn  toned  dirges 
That  float  in  the  breeze  through  the  old  forest  trees. 

Like  the  murmur  of  iar  sounding  surges. 


There's  a  beauty,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  budding  out 

Of  the  earliest  flower,  sjid  the  singing 
Of  birds,  as  they  wing  Uirough  the  haze  of  the  Spring, 

While  their  wild  notes  are  joyously  ringing ; 
But  give  me  the  perfume  of  the  old  Antunm's  bloom. 

And  the  tints  of  the  forest  and  meadow. 
And  her  calm  lakes  that  lie  'neath  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

And  her  valleys  that  sleep  in  the  shadow. 


C-'%^*Vj1 


THE   YOUNG    SHEPHERD. 

SEE  EKaRAVINO. 
BT  ROBEBT  F.  OKEELET  :  AUTHOR  Of  *'  OLD  CRO* 

NEST." 

HE  influences  exercised  by  a 
country  bringing- up — as  it  is 
termed, — ^upon  the  mind  of 
youth  are  all  of  that  character 
which  tends  to  awaken  in  the 
breast  a  love  of  nature  in  her 
Tarions  aspects,  and  to  draw  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  nearer  to  its  Maker.  In  the 
crowded  town,  where  the  very  air  one  breathes  is 
tainted  to  a  degree  which  cannot  but  prove  highly 
injurious  to  the  health,  and  where  the  sole  object 
which  engrosses  the  attention  of  its  indwellers  is 
comprehended  in  those  very  useful  articles,  dol- 
lars and  cents,  hoth  the  eye  and  the  ear  become 
too  much  (and  too  early)  accustomed  to  those 
practices  which  are  very  frequently  the  dlstin* 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  city-bred,  and  we 
fall  unconsciously  into  a  manner  of  thinking, 
which,  while  we  deem  it  the  acme  of  civilization, 
is  far  from  being  natural.  In  the  city  there  is  no 
time  for  reflection ;  all  is  bustle  and  turmoil  and 
endless  confusion.  In  the  country  every  object 
that  one  sees  suggests  a  thought ;  the  trees — the 
rivers— the  vallies— the  green  hills  and  the  fertile 
meadows:  these  are  the  themes  to  which  the 
mind  naturally  reverts,  and  the  result  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial. 

Well  do  we  rememher  a  time,  when,  like  the 
full-faced,  thoughtful  boy  presented  in  the  engra- 
ving, we  sought  the  forest*s  shaAe  or  river's  side, 
accompanied,  perhaps — as  in  this  instance — ^by  a 
favorite  dog,  or  a  book,  and  whiled  away  in  our 
chosen  solitude  an  hour  or  two  in  dreamy  revery. 
Then,  everything  in  nature  had  a  charm  for  us ; 
everything  bore  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  a 
Master-hand,  and,  as  we 'gazed  away  upon  the 
far-off  hills,  or  upon  the  piled-up  masses  of  cloud 
that  took  their  course  in  a  thousand  varied  shapes 
toward  the  setting  sun,  we  could  almost  imagine 
that  the  beautiful  philosophy  of  the  ancients 
again  to  he  realized,  and  that  every  object- 
mate  or  inanimate — had,  as  of  old,  its  Deity. 
Beautiful  religion !  that  had  its  chosen  temples 
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in  ihe  brood  atales  of  foreata,  and  bj  the  Ndea  of 
raiminf  bnxAs:  peopling  each  ehadj  dell  ud 
graM-gmwa  reccea  with  divinitiea  ot  its  own 
creation,  and  concerting  the  umpleat  ihinge  into 
objects  of  adoration  and  love!  Men  talk  of 
Cbriatianity  am]  [Hoae  devotion,  and  read  mmaj 
well.neaning  books,  ud  are  constant  in  Ibeir 
attendance  at  God's  boly  shrine ;  yet  their  whole 
lives  are  one  exprtaa  contradiction  of  the  doc- 
trines they  profeas  ;  for  they  wilfully  disobey  Ihe 
cotnmanda  of  an  all-wioe  Creator,  and  bow  down 
to  Ihe  graven  image — Gold  !  ' 

The  children  of  the  country  are  plnmp,  rosy, 
heahhy,  rollicking  rogues,  wbo,  lei  ihem  be  never 
BO  poorly  clad,  atlraet  yoar  sympathy  by  their 
cleanliness  and  their  cordial,  winning  manner. 
Yon  can  watch  Ihem,  playing  around  yon  on  Ihe 
grass,  and  experience  no  dissgreea.ble  seDsKlioDs 
when  you  consider  that  tbey  are  but  scantily  clad, 
and  have  probably  no  proapecis  for  the  future. 
They  are  early  inilisled  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  fromtheirvery  bringing  op, 
generally  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  frugality. 
Tbey  cannot,  after  leaving  school,  transkte  for 
you  a  strophe  of  Homer,  or  a  stanza  of  Cicero; 
but  they  can  tell  yon  the  names  of  the  difierent 
products  of  the  earth,  and  at  what  seasons  they 
may  he  expected ;  which,  we  think,  is  mote  than 
nine-tenths  of  our  city  yoiub,  however  fine  their 
education,  can  do. 

But  the  poor  of  the  city;  the  children  of  . 
ration  and  sufiering  I  God  help  Ihem  !,  We  never 
see  a  ragged  child  running  at  large  about  Ihe 
stieels,  but  we  feel  a  deep  sense  of  pain  called 
forth  by  its  destitution,  and  a  thought  of  the  life 
it  is  destined  perhaps  to  lead;  for  in  this  mighty 
metropolis,  gentle  reader,  poverty  is  accounted  a 
crime,  and  the  penitentiary  or  the  almshouse 
(a&»iboDse,  forsooth  1)  are  often  the  only  tesorti 
of  the  poor  and  needy  I  Therefore,  we  say,  we 
take  a  de^gfat  in  perusing  ibe  clear,  boyish  fca- 
tuicB  of  The  Young  Shepherd  in  the  eogiaving ; 
for  crime  does  not  like  the  haunts  of  nalnte,  and 
we  can  gaze  upon  one  of  the  good  dame's  own 
children  without  distrust  or  suspicion. 

The  subjoined  little  poem  of  our  own  will  pro- 
bably illustralB  the  matter  more  faithfully  than  aJI 
tbe  prose  that  we  could  write: 

BY-GONE   DAYS. 
Oh  !  Ibr  Ihe  nnowless  dajrs  of  Youth, 

When  our  liopea  were  Caii  and  grBeD  ; 
And  oiu  path  in  life  wai  all  (oo  blight 

With  iheir  gay  deoepUve  sheen  I 
Then  not  a  Irooble  or  pain  we  knew, 
Oui  caics  bow  fleeting— oar  giieA  how  fbwt 

U 

Right  well  we  remember  ihe  joyous  time. 

When,  each  pleasant  gommer'a  dajr. 
We  were  out  in  tbe  forest,  or  down  I^  the  braok— 


Where  the  lunbs  were  all  at  pis; ; 
od,  as  we  Isugb'd  at  iheir  anlic  games. 
The  welkin  rang  with  our  shrill  Hccloima ! 

m 

The  muimur'd  song  of  some  gentle  rill, 

it  gurgled  ihiaugh  Uie  glen, 
Oi  Ihe  wood-nolea  viiUl of  the  feBiheted  choir. 

Were  our  sweetest  music  then ; 
And  'ewaa  me  or  oni  dearen  joy ■  id  lay 
By  tbe  dear  lalce-side  Ihrough  the  live-long  day  I 


And  when  the  so 


W 
:t  had  pnssed  awey, 

hrub  and  tiee. 


And  the  leaf  hud  fidL'n 
And  the  winier  had  i 
Though  ihe  biook  waa  hush'J,  and  die  dow'ia 

We  still  had  our  pteasores  in  ikate  and  ded. 

V 
Oh  !  meiry  it  was  in  the  foA  moonlight 

To  skim  o'er  the  frozen  lake  ; 
When  iLe  icy  waste  by  her  beam  was  chang'd 

To  a  bioad  and  silvery  track  ! 
WluLt  though  Ibe  air  was  piercing  coU, 
Out  limbs  were  young  and  our  hearts  wcrelioM 
VI 


And  the  idd  farm-house  would  ring  again 

To  our  nee  end  childish  mirth  i 
And  we'd  list,  with  wonder-teeming  ejre. 
To  some  Jairy  tale,  lu  Ihe  hours  flew  by  t 

vn 

But  thoy  are  pnsi— tboss  beppy  days  t 
With  Iheir  ditn  and  shadowy  train  j 

And  all  oui  leais  and  vain  regrets 
Will  not  bring  Ihem  back  again. 

And,  as  we  bow  to  the  bitter  truth. 

We  Bgh  for  the  aorrowless  days  of  youth ! 


THE    FATAL   WISH 

BT  THE  EDtTOR. 


E  ha**  intimated  that  Mr.  Bur- 
1  ney  made  some  ealcalalions 
jk  respecting  a'husband  for  Ellen 
jj^  —that  he  propoeed  throiving 
^   his  daughter  as  much  in  the 

society  of  Ashdale  as  poesible. 

t^  He  had  large  ideas  of  wealth, 
K  and  but  very  small  ones  of 
afieciion — Ihe  latter  never 
formed  one  of  tbe  conndera- 
lions  of  hie  marriage  with  Mm, 
Barney,  though  there  was  but 
small  encouragement  to  think 
of  the  former.  He  believed 
"  money  to  be  tbe  root  of  all" 
bap^DMB.    It  is  probable  be  might  have  thonght 
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of  such  a  thing  as  a  brutal  and  neglectful  husband, 
but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
manage  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  an 
antidote  for  ill  treatment — he  was  more  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  this,  than  to  hazard  the  chance  of 
looking  further  for  a  rich  husband  for  his  daugh- 
ter.    His  plan  was  to  urge  forward  the  match  as 
fast  as  possible,  though  without  seeming  to  have 
a  hand  in  it,  and  finally,  when  Ashdale  proposed, 
which  he  felt  confident  of,  he  would  seem  a  little 
shy  at  first,  but  finally  consent  on  Frank*s  prom- 
ising to  settle  on  Ellen  fifty  thousand  dollars — 
moderate,  only  one  third  of  his  property ;  besides, 
it  would  secure  him  an  independence  in  case  un- 
forseen  circumstances  should  deprive  him  of  the 
rest  of  his  fortune.    But  how  sadly  are  our  fond 
est  anticipations  sometimes  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment !    While  we  are  rearing  a  gorgeous  fabric, 
some  hidden  agent  is  undermining  the  base,  and  in 
the  midst  of  our  dreams  of  pleasure,  the  ruins 
come  tottering  above  our  head,  overwhelming  us 
in  the  scattered  masses  that  lie  piled  around. 
After  such  splendid  visions  for  his  daughter,  what 
must  have  been  the  consternation  of  Mr.  Burney 
on  learning  that  Ashdale  had  proposed  to,  and 
been  accepted  by  £llen*s  friend,  Julia  Murray. 
He  prophesied  all  sorts  of  ruin  for  them,  and 
already  began  to  discover  elements  in  the  young 
man's  character  that  sooner  or  later  must  result  in 
his  total  ruin— it  was  a  lucky  escape  for  Ellen, 
and  he  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  got  rid  of 
him  with  so  little  difficulty !    As  for  Mrs.  Burney, 
she  was  not  sorry  to  learn  that  her  daughter  was 
out  of  danger,  for  she  had  never  entered  into  her 
husband's  schemes  of  marrying  Ellen  to  a  rich 
'husband.    The  more  correct  principles  of  her 
mind  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  forcing  Ellen 
upon  any  one,  especially  upon  one  whose  every 
action  she  could  not  endorse.    Julia  had  written 
to  her  friend  about  her  engagement,  and  begged 
not  to  be  laughed  at  for  falling  into  the  snare 
which  she  had  so  affectionately  cautioned  her 
against.     Ellen  was  somewhat  surprized,  and 
really  felt  no  little  alarm  for  her  friend  as  she  re- 
flected upon  the  character  of  Ashdale — she  thought 
too  much  haste  had  been  used,  and,  without  actu- 
ally engaging  herself,  Julia  might  have  waited  for 
time  to  more  fully  develope  the  character  of  her 
lover.     She  could  not  accuse  Ashdale  of  being 
decidedly  bad,  but  she  feared  his  tastes  would  lead 
him  into  vices  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of 
a  woman.    How  far  these  fears  were  justified  the 
result  must  show. 

We  closed  the  preceding  chapter  with  Ashdale's 
promise  to  seek  out  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
communication  that  had  so  much  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Julia.  The  following  morning  he  went 
to  the  store  of  Mr.  Braisley,  wheie  he  found  the 


young  gentleman  at  the  desk  oi  his  father.  In  a 
low  tone  he  requested  him  to  step  aside  where 
they  might  converse  apart,  as  he  had  a  communi- 
cation to  make  which  possibly  would  not  be 
agreeable  for  other  ears  to  hear ;  but  the  young- 
ster, affecting  dignity,  said  that  he  was  itadj  to 
listen  to  anything  Ashdale  had  to  communicate, 
provided  it  was  done  respectfully,  and  all  that  was 
proper  to  be  said  to  him  could  be  said  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father.  Ashdale  then  drew  a  neatly 
folded  note  from  his  pocket,  and  pointing  to  the 
superscription  on  the  back  said : 

**  Is  not  this,  sir,  your  hand- writing  ?  No,**  he 
continued,  as  Braisley  attempted  to  take  it,  "  you 
need  not  touch  it ;  I  only  want  a  plain  answer  to 
a  plain  question." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  ask  so  impertinent  a 
question  ?"  said  Braisley,  his  face  changing  to  a 
deep  scarlet. 

"  With  all  respect  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Ashdale, 
''answer  my  question  first.  Is  not  this  your 
handwriting  V* 

**  No !"  answered  Braisley,  with  passion ;  "and 
if  it  were,  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  fall  into  your 
hands  without  having  been  stolen." 

Ashdale  trembled  with  emotion,  but  he  restrain- 
ed himself,  and  turning  to  the  elder  Braisley,  who 
stood  by,  an  astonished  witness,  he  said : 

"  Is  not  this  the  handwriting  of  your  eon  ?* 

"  It  certainly  looks  like  it,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

*'  It  /foes  look  like  it !"  emphatically  exclaimed 
Ashdale. 

*•  But  what  does  all  this  mean  r"  inquired  the 
father,  "  No  notes  to  pay,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Only  a  bill  to  settle,"  replied  Ashdale.  And 
opening  the  note  he  handed  if  to  the  father  to  read. 
'*Does  the  inside  look  like  your  son's  hand,  sir  ?*' 

'*  A  little  like  your  hand,  George,  I  must  con- 
fess. Why,  bless  me !  what  is  all  this  about  ? 
Not  a  libel,  I  hope !  I  don't  pay  any  money  for 
libels,  sir,"  turning  to  his  son ;  <*  but  who  is  this 
Mr.  Ashdale  i*' 

'*I  am  Mr.  Ashdale,"  said  Frank,  *<  at  your 
service." 

"Oh — ah — I  recollect — Ashdale !— yes,  yes, 
you  are  the  person  who  had  a  former  difficulty 
with  my  son  ?" 

'*  I  was  so  unfortunate,  sir." 

**  Have  you  never  come  in  each  other's  way 
since  then  ?" 

"  Never,  till  now." 

'*  Why  do  you  suspect  my  son  to  he  the  author 
of  so-  disgraceful  a  note  as  this  ?" 

**  I  have  the  best  of  reasons,  sir." 

"  So  have  I— so  have  I.  George,  this  is  deci- 
dedly  wrong.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  retract 
by  written  apology." 
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"  But  I  deny  the  authorship  of  the  note,  and  I 
despise  the  charge  as  I  do  the  person  making  it !" 
Saying  which,  young  Braisley  seized  a  paper  and 
threw  himself  indignantly  into  a  large  office  chair, 
intimating  yery  plainly  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  say. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  pooh !  if  that  is  the  way  you 
talk  you  may  settle  it  your  own  way,"  and  the 
father  very  quietly  seized  his  hat  and  walked  out 
of  the  office,  leaving  the  young  men  together. 
There  was  a  pause  of  several  moments,  which 
was  at  length  broken  by  Ashdale,  who,  approach- 
ing Braisley  with  the  open  note,  asked  him  if  he 
would  acknowledge  its  authorship. 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  answered 
Braisley ;  "  and  either  you  must  leave  the  office 
or  I  will.* 

"  I  shall  not  leave  the  office  till  I  have  obtained 
the  satisfaction  I  came  for,  or  given  you  to  under- 
stand the  consequences.*' 

"  Then,  sir,  you  must  sit  alone,  for  I  will  not 
listen  to  your  contemptible  charges — lies,  you 
know  them  to  be,"  and  the  young  man  arose  to 
leave  the  room,  when  Ashdale  stepped  between 
him  and  the  door.  Seeing  this,  Braisley  reached 
o«t  his  hand  to  take  a  heavy  ruler  from  the  desk. 
Frank  saw  the  motion,  and  spoke : 

**  1  detect  what  is  uppermost  in  your  thoughts, 
and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  risk  a  second 
encounter  with  me — not  of  personal  strength." 

"  How  do  I  know  but  you  intend  to  murder  me  ? 
for  I  don't  know  for  what  other  purpose  people 
carry  dirks  and  knives  about  their  persons.  If 
you  insist  on  stopping  my  passage,  I  shall  cry  for 
help,  and  have  you  ejected  by  force." 

"  Keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  you  need  fear  no 
harm.  Again  I  ask  you,  will  you  acknowledge 
the  authorship  of  this  note,  and  make  a  written 
retraction  of  all  herein  said  ?" 

*'  No !  I  tell  you  again,  and  finally.  I  never 
did,  and  still  do  not,  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  you.  You  are  almost  too  far  beneath  me 
even  to  despise." 

'*  I  shall  be  of  some  importance  to  you,  yet, 
before  I  have  done  with  you.  And  now,  as  you 
refuse  to  acknowledge  this  note,  and  refuse  an 
apology  for  the  slanderous  lies  it  contains,  and  as 
I  know  you  to  be  its  author,  I  will  ta]ce  the  liberty 
of  offering  yon  the  choice  of  two  expedients, 
either  of  which  you  can  take,  as  your  fancy  may 
dictate.  Now  listen  to  me :  you  can  think  well 
over  what  I  say,  but  unless  you  make  me  a  writ- 
ten apology  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
retracting  every  word  of  these  base  slanders,  I 
will  cowhide  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life ! 
I  must  have  the  one  or  you  must  receive  the  other. 
I  will  do  it  publicly,  too, — ^in  the  crowded  street, 
in  the  glare  of  daylight.    I  will  not  leare  an  inch 


of  your  skin  without  the  mark  of  the  whip.  Re- 
member !  I  am  not  triffing.  I  will  give  you  just 
twenty- four  hours  to  make  your  choice.  Nothing 
short  of  death  can  save  you!  Remember!  the 
apology  or  die  cowhide.  See,  I  have  got  a  strong 
arm — you  had  better  have  discretion !"  Fixing 
upon  Braisley  a  penetrating  glance,  in  which  the 
young  man  read  firmness  of  purpose,  he  left  the 
store. 

The  elder  Braiseley  entered  the  office  a  few  mo- 
meats  afterward  and  found  his  son  pacing  the 
floor  in  great  agitation  and  exceeding  anger. 

"  Well,  George,"  said  the  former,  *'  you  have 
got  into  a  dilemma  that  has  but  one  way  of  getting 
out  of —backing  out.  There  is  no  use  of  your  de- 
nying the  note,  for  I  know  better;  besides,  your 
manner  betrayed  you.  You  have  fallen  upon  an 
enemy  shrewder  than  yourself.  Take  my  advice 
— act  like  an  honorable  man,  and  apologize." 

"  Never." 

*'  Spoken  like  a  hero.  I  shall  say  no  more  to 
you  on  the  subject.  You  must  get  out  cf  the 
scrape  the  best  way  you  can.  Have  you  drawn 
that  check  for  Clark  &  Co  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

**  Well,  do  it  immediately."  The  father  was 
soon  absorbed  in  his  leger,  and  forgot  his  son's 
visitor. 

That  evening  Ashdale  received  a  note  from 
George  Braisley,  couched  in  the  following  words : 

**  Sir — I  have  reflected  upon  the  terms  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  propose,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  shall  accept  neither.  There  is  a 
difficulty,  however,  between  us,  that  admits  of  but 
one  way  of  settling.  You  have  insulted  me  in 
the  presence  of  my  father,  who  has  seen  fit  to 
throw  his  opinion  in  the  scale  against  me.  I  am 
the  author  of  the  note  which  you  held  in  your 
hands  this  morning.  I  deem  I  have  a  right  to 
caution  a  lady  against  forming  an  intimacy  with 
so  unprincipled  an  upstart  Now,  sir,  we  have 
mutusd  grievances  to  settle.  I  will  neither  apolo- 
gize nor  receive  chastisement.  If  you  can  find  a 
friend  to  accompany  you  to-morrow  morning,  by 
^ve  o'clock,  to  a  clearing  in  the  woods  near  the 
Beacon  Course,  I  will  meet  you  there.  The  click 
of  a  pistol  will  settle  our  difficulties  more  effectu- 
ally than  an  apology.  Hoping  you  will  be  as 
ready  with  this  instrument  as  with  the  knife,  I 
subscribe  myself*  Gkorqk  Braisley." 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  Ashdale,  turning  to  the  mes- 
senger, after  having  read  the  note,  "  this  is  more 
than  I  expected.  You  may  be  very  sure  I  will 
meet  your  friend,  though  his  note  is  not  directed 
by  the  most  gentlemanly  spirit.  I  did  not  much 
like  the  alternative  I  proposed  this  morning,  but 
I  conceived,  at  the  time,  it  was  the  only  one.  He 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  reflect*  and,  I  suppose. 
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has  not  taken  this  step  without  due  considemtkm 
of  its  possible  cooKequences,  but  I  think  he  would 
find  the  cowhide  the  most  agreeable  medicine  in 
the  end.** 

"  Sir,  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Braisley,  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  hear  discorteoas  language,  especially  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present."  This  was  uttered 
by  the  messenger  with  an  air  of  offended  import- 
ance 

**  No,"  said  Ashdale,  with  a  smile,  "  but  you 
are  permitted  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  indecent  and 
offensive  note." 

**  Offensive  in  the  light  of  a  missive  ?*'  asked 
Braisley's  friend,  with  a  sneer.  **  Oh,  if  you  dis* 
like  this  method  of  settlement,  no  one  will  compel 
you  to  meet  my  friend.** 

••QoV*  exclaimed  Ashdale^  with  impatience. 
**  You  have  had  my  answer  once.  If  you  wish  to 
quarrel,  there  will  be  time  enough  when  I  have 
settled  with  your  friend." 

They  parted  with  cold  courtesy,  and  Ashdale 
retired  to  his  room  to  make  some  preparatory  ar- 
rangements. Within  fiv6  minutes  afterward, 
Carlton  entered. 

"  Ah  !*'  exclaimed  Frank,  **  you  are  the  very 
man  I  wished  most  to  see.  Read  that,"  and  he 
handed  him  the  note  he  had  received  from  Brais- 
ley.  **  Well,*'  said  the  former,  as  Carleton  threw 
the  epistle  on  the  table,  **  What  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

**  Think  of  it !  why,  that  you  are  a  lucky  fel- 
low, to  be  sure.  Who  would  have  suspected 
Braisleyof  having  so  much  pluck?  Frank,  my 
boy,  I  envy  you.  Now,  you  be  sure  and  clip  his 
ears.  I  am  your  friend—ain't  I  Frank  ?  Oh,  I 
have  got  the  prettiest  pair  of  pistols  you  ever  laid 
eyes  on !" 

**  You  are  merry  at  the  chance  of  my  getting 
shot.  But  you  shall  be  my  friend — I  thought  of 
yon  in  a  moment." 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow — ^we  shall  have 
such  rare  sport !  I  shant  sleep  a  might  to-night, 
I  am  so  delighted,  and  so  impatient,  too.  Don't 
you  want  to  make  your  will  ?  but  there'll  be  no 
need  of  that  You're  perfectly  safely,  provided 
the  fellow  will  only  fire  of  you.'* 

«*  But  I  might  get  killed,  by  accident,  though  I 
dont  think  I  shall  make  a  will — it  is  too  much 
like  expecting  to  die.  Come,  you  are  not  engaged 
this  evening.    Let  us  go  to  Pinteaux's  and  play 
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preparations  in  an  hour  after  we  return  Some 
people,  on  a  simUar  occasion,  would  wrap  them- 
selves in  a  cloak  of  gloom  till  the  appointed  hour, 
and  then  walk  to  the  ground  as  solemnly  as  a  par- 
son  enters  a  grave-yard.  The  affiur  is  serious 
enough,  in  reality,  without  brooding  over  it.  This 
is  proper  philosophy,  isn't  it?" 


"  The  best  in  the  world,"  replied  Carlton. 

*'  Then  you  will  take  tea  with  me,  and  after 
that  we  will  see  what  we  can  produce  for  an 
evening's  amusement." 

After  tea  the  two  friends  adjourned  to  the  bil- 
liard room,  where  they  met  a  party  of  their  ac- 
quaintances. Frank  phiyed  admirably,  and  he  no- 
ticed, during  the  evening,  a  stranger  with  huge 
black  whiskers,  who  seemed  to  watch  his  game 
with  considerable  interest.  Waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  at  length  addressed  Ashdale,  intimating 
a  desire  to  play  a  string  or  two  with  hhn.  The 
latter  consented,  and  beat  the  stranger  handsome- 
ly by  thirty. 

**  To  make  the  game  a  little  interesting,"  said 
the  stranger,  •*  I  always  prefer  a  small  stake." 

'*  It  is  not  allowed  on  these  tables,  I  believe," 
replied  Ashdale,  though  he  had  lost  and  won 
many  a  dollar  in  the  same  room. 

'*  It  need  not  be  observed,"  said  the  stranger ; 
••  a  bet  of  honor." 

'*  How  large  do  you  wish  to  make  the  stake .'" 
asked  Ashdale. 

Only  fifty  dollars." 

It  is  too  much ;  beside,  I  dont  believe  I  have 
got  so  much  by  me." 

*'  'Tis  but  a  trifle,  and  your  check  will  do  as 
well.'* 

Frank  assented,  and  the  playing  commenced. 
It  was  a  very  dose  game,  running  about  tie  till 
within  ten  of  being  out,  when  Ashdale,  by  a  skil- 
ful play,  counted  eleven.  The  stranger  paid  ovo- 
the  money  and  a  bottle  of  champagne,  joined  the 
party,  already  in  fine  spirits,  and  a  noisy  time 
they  had  of  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room  by  them- 
selves. Frank  felt  pretty  lively  on  the  occasion, 
and  talked  largely  and  loudly  of  the  game,  and 
was  so  inadvertent  as  to  boast  that  he  could  play 
a  better  game  of  billiarJs  than  any  other  man  in 
New  York,  and  he  would  ••  bet  money  on  that." 
Liquor  makes  a  fool  of  many  a  man  The  stran- 
ger asked  him  how  large  he  would  like  to  bet  oa 
his  game,  and  Frank  answered  that  he  was  able 
to  go  about  as  high  as  he  could  get  any  one  to 
meet  him.  The  stranger  offered  to  place  in  one 
of  the  pockets  a  thousand  dollars  against  Ash- 
dale's  check  for  the  same  amount,  which  the  lat- 
ter accepted>  and  the  check  and  money  being  got 
ready,  they  adjourned  to  play.  This  game  was 
very  different  from  the  former.    Frank  was  too 


a  few  games  of  billiards     We  can  make  all  our  excited  to  play  even  tolerably,  and  his  friends 


were  too  much  in  the  sane  plight  to  eaution  him. 
The  stranger,  however,  was  cool,  and  had  not 
dnnk  much,  and  he  could  have  played  out  the 
game  before  Frank  got  off"  the  first  string ;  but  he 
thought  he  had  the  plucking  of  a  f^  chicken,  and 
**  held  up"  tall  near  the  close  of  the  game,  and  then 
fun  otft  with  a  «*  spot  ball.* 
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'*  You  could  not  have  done  it  any  other  way," 
said  Ashdale,  a  little  excited ;  •«  Til  bet  you  an- 
other thousand." 

•  No  1"  exclaimed  Carlton,  hiccuping;  "it  was 
the  spot  ball  that  did  it.  Bar  that,  and  you  can 
beat  him  as  easy  as  nothing,  Frank." 

'*  I  know  I  can,"  said  Frank,  his  eyes  glistening 
with  the  excitement  **  PU  bet  him  another  thou- 
sand.     Will  you  take  it,  sir  ?" 

•*  I  don*t  wish  to  win  your  money,  my  dear  sir; 
I  only  play  for  pleasure." 

"  But  I  will  play  on  no  other  terras,*'  said 
Frank ;  "  you  must  play  me  another  game  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  It  won't  be  exactly  fair  for  you 
to  go  off  a  winner  without  giving  me  another 
chance  for  my  money.  So  you  must  down  with 
your  dust."  • 

*•  Well,  if  you  'insist  upon  it,  I  suppose  I  must 
gratify  you ;  but  you  will  promise  me  that  this 
shall  be  our  last  game  for  this  evening,  nor  blame 
me  if  I  win  your  money,  for  of  course  I  shall  play 
for  it." 

*•  Oh,  certainly — I  promise  everything.  Only 
play  the  game,  and  I  don*t  care  a  copper  for  the 
consequences." 

The  playing  commenced — on  the  part  of  the 
stranger  with  real  earnest,  while  Frank  made  se- 
veral mis-cues,  pocketed  his  ball,  and  played  alto- 
gether so  wretchedly  that  before  he  had  got  of! 
twenty  five,  the  game  was  out.  The  result  was 
mortifying  and  unprofitable  to  Ashdale,  and  proved 
the  stranger  to  be  no  novice  with  the  cue.  It  was 
now  near  midnight,  and  unless  Ashdale  could  be 
got  away  from  the  intoxication  that  surrounded 
him,  he  would  be  in  a  sad  plight  for  his  engage- 
ment at  daylight  the  next  morning.  Carlton  was 
sensible  to  know  this,  and,  after  much  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  getting  Frank  into  the  street.  He 
had  paid  the  stranger  his  two  checks  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  and  they  parted  with  a  mutual 
desire  to  meet  again — a  desire  sincere  on  the  part 
of  the  stranger,  at  least. 

Carlton  conducted  his  friend  to  his  room,  and 
with  considerable  trouble,  persuaded  him  to  seek 
a  few  hours'  repose,  in  order  to  get  his  nerves  in 
trim  for  the  morning's  business.  Four  hours,  the 
extreme  time  allowed  him  for  rest — would  be  very 
effectual  in  restoring  him.  Carlton  ordered  one  of 
the  servants  to  call  them  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of  his 
friend,  and  the  effects  of  their  evening's  dissipa- 
tion soon  produced  a  sound  slumber. 

GUAPTXR  XV. 

The  next  morning  broke   gray  and  drizzling. 
The  atmosphere  had  changed  to  diisagreeably  cold, 
for  the  season,  and  the  few  stragglers  that  ap- 
peared early  in  the  streets  were  wrapped  in  over- , 
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coats.  Market  wagons  began  to  rattle  through 
the  streets,  and  stages  and  coaches  to  go  to  and 
from  the  boats.  The  clock  of  St.  Paul's  had 
scarcely  pealed  four,  ere  a  knocking  at  the  door 
of  a  lodger's  room  in  the  City  Hotel,  startled  the 
slumbering  inmates.  Carlton  awoke  first,  and 
sprang  out  of  bed.  "  The  clock  has  just  struck 
four,  sir,"  said  a  gruff  voice.  "  Ay,  ay,"  exclaim- 
ed Carlton,  and  he  shook  Ash  dale's  shoulder,  who 
still  slept  unconscious  of  the  work  that  he  had 
laid  out  for  himself. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?"  inquired  Ash- 
dale, opening  his  eyes,  and  starting  up  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  Matter  enough,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Carl- 
ton. **  Don't  you  recollect  your  engagement  to 
meet  a  friend  this  morning  ?  Why,  here  am  I  half 
dressed  already.  Donn  lie  there  and  think — get 
up  r 

"  Confound  that  wine  of  last  evening;  it  came 
near  making  a  fool  of  me  in  this  business.  We 
must  hurry,  Carlton.  1  want  to  get  through  with 
the  business  as  early  as  possible,  and  be  back  to 
breakfast." 

In  the  course  of  a  half  hour  the  two  friends 
were  crossing  the  ferry  to  Jereey  city. 

When  the  parties  met  on  the  ground,  the  se- 
conds proposed  to  "  settle  amicably,"  but  to  any 
propositions  of  this  nature,  neither  oi  the  princi- 
pals seemed  inclined  to  listen.  Ashdale  positive- 
ly refused  to  treat  of  peace  on  any  other  terms 
than  those  he  had  at  first  offered  Braisley,  and  the 
latter  was  ferociously  tenacious  in  his  determina- 
tion to  make  no  apology.  "  I  have  never,"  said 
he,  **  retracted  a  word  or  sentiment  that  I  uttered, 
in  either  jest  or  earnest,  and  I  never  apologized 
for  an  act  committed ;  and  while  I  have  strength 
and  courage  to  back  them  with  a  bold  face  and  a 
strong  arm,  I  will  sustain  either  or  ail  on  the  peril 
of  my  life." 

**  Then  gentlemen,"  said  Ashdale,  **  let  us  cease 
talking  and  attend  to  business  before  we  are  in- 
terrupted. Mr.  Carlton,  have  the  distance  mark- 
ed as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  impatient  of  this 
mummery ;  beside,  I  wish  to  get  back  to  the  city 
as  early  as  possible." 

The  ground  was  measured — fifteen  paces,  and 
the  antagonists  stood  \Vaiting  for  the  word. 

"  Ready  !"  exclaimed  Carlton,  in  a  tremulous 
voice  that  indicated  a  greater  dread  of  the  result 
than  was  shown  in  the  countenances*  of  the  chief 
actors. 

"  Stop !"  said  Ashdale.  •*  This  is  a  severe  trial 
— wilfully  to  seek  another's  life.  Braisley,  apo- 
logise, and  save  yourself  and  I  a  load  of  misery 
that  may  accumulate  in  one  instant.  I  tremble  for 
you — I  tremble  for  myself,  but  there  is  only  one 
chance  of  escape — will  you  embrace  it  r" 
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"  No !  I  ficom.to.  Fool !  if  you  have  come  so 
far  and  dare  not  face  me,  run !"  and  Braiaiey  look- 
ed fierce  enough  to  eat  a  herd  of  bears. 

"Rash  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Ashdale,  as  he 
caught  the  eye  of  Carlton,  who  read  his  determi- 
nation in  an  instant,  and  repeated, 

"  Ready !  one,  two,  three — ^fire  !** 

Crack  went  the  two  pistols,  and  the  byllet  from 
Braisley's  whizzed  past  the  head  of  Ashdale  and 
into  the  top  of  a  stunted  cedar  that  stood  behind 
him,  but  the  hand  that  sped  it  was  the  same  in- 
stant powerless,  and  the  lithe  and  active  form  to 
which  it  belonged  was  writhing  in  agony  upon 
the  ground.  The  ball  had  struck  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  glanced  a  little, 
and  entered  his  side,  striking  a  rib,  and  running 
round  to  the  spine.  The  wound  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  mortal,  but  on  a  close  examination 
the  surgeon  pronounced  it  serious  but  not  danger- 
ous. Skillful  treatment,  careful  attention,  and 
freedom  from  any  anxiety  would  be  necessary . 
neglect  in  either  case  would  be  quite  likely  to  pro- 
duce fatal  consequences.  The  sufferer  became 
alarmed,  and  begged  to  be  taken  immediately 
where  he  could  be  attended  to. 

**  You  had  better,"  said  the  suigeon,  '*  be  taken 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  dress  the  wound 
here  as  well  as  I  can,  but  your  father's  house  will 
prove  your  best  asylum." 

"  No,  no !"  he  groaned,  "  for  God*s  sake  don't 
take  me  home.  Anywhere  else  but  there.  Ash- 
dale, you  have  made  a  good  shot.  You  are  fortu- 
nate. I  would  have  killed  you  if  I  could.  But  I 
never  will  apologise." 

"I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  sir,"  said 
Ashdale ;  **  but  it  is  the  result  of  your  own  folly. 
You  have  my  wishes  for  your  speedy  recovery." 

*<  Ha,  ha !"  shouted  the  wounded  man.  '*  You 
may  well  say  that,  for  if  I  die,  it  will  go  hard  with 
you,  and  so  I  shall  have  my  revenge  at  any  rate. 
Well,  there  is  some  consolation  in  that — ha,  ha ! 
Oh !  what  pun  I  am  in !  Get  me  away  from  this — 
give  me  relief,  or  kill  me !" 

<*  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  the  surgeon,  '^resides 
at  the  Five  Corners,  who,  perhaps,  on  my  repre- 
sentation, could  accommodate  you." 

**  Anywhere,  anywhere.  But  be  quick,  or  I 
shall  die  here!  You  must  discover  that  I  am 
bleeding  to  death." 

Such  was  actually  the  case.  The  surgeon  was 
one  of  those  ignorant  would-be*s  that  incumber 
every  profession  in  the  present  age,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do,  or  how  to  act,  in  the  case  before 
him.  However,  after  much  preparation,  they 
succeeded  in  making  a  litter  of  some  branches,  and 
conveying  the  wounded  man  from  the  ground,  at- 
tended by  his  friends.  Ashdale  very  carefully 
wiped  his  pistols,  and  in  company  with  Carlton,  | 


returned  to  the  city,  though  evidently  not  in  the 
best  spirits  at  the  result  of  the  meeting ;  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  consequences  that  would  attend 
Braisley's  death,  if,  by  some  misahance,  the  wound 
should  prove  fatal,  in  no  wise  tended  to  make 
them  the  happiest  twain  astir  in  the  morning's 
air. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

As  far  as  the  object  of  the  duel  was  concerned, 
Ashdale  had  gained  nothing  by  the  afiair — neither 
apology  nor  retraction ;  though  investing  it  with 
the  sentiment  of  ancient  chivalry,  when  trial  by 
battle  was  believed  to  result  in  favor  of  the  in- 
jured, Frank  had  achieved  a  triumph  in  at  once 
humbling  an  enemy  and  abstracting  the  poison 
from  his  sting,  ^iss  Murray  had  already  for- 
given him,  and  she  no  sooner  learnt  that  Braisley 
had  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  anony- 
mous letter,  than  she  threw  all  suspicion  to  the 
winds,  nor  doubted  the  falsity  of  the  charges 
therein  made.  But  she  was  alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences of  their  meeting,  and  justly  apprehended 
the  most  unpleasant  results  for  her  lover.  The 
affair,  however,  had  been  confined  exclusively  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  principals  and  their  seconds, 
neither  of  whom  but  felt  the  delicacy  of  their  po- 
sition too  much  not  to  preserve  the  utmost  caution 
respecting  the  a&ir.  The  person  to  whose  house 
Braisley  was  conveyed,  was  told  that  his  wound 
came  from  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun.  The 
father  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  neces- 
sarily informed  of  the  circumstances,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  best  attendance  for  his  son, 
while  he  waited  upon  Ashdale,  and  after  receiving 
a  candid  statement  of  the  case,  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  in  case  of  his  son's  death  he  should 
insist  upon  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law ;  but  if  he 
survived  without  material  injury,  he  should  take 
no  further  notice  of  it,  and  hoped  that  the  lesson 
would  not  fail  to  produce  a  beneficial  result.  This 
was  a  singular  trait  in  a  father's  character ;  bat 
though  George  was  his  only  son,  Mr.  Braisley 
was  not  blind  to  his  faults,  and  had  often  visited 
with,  perhaps  unnecessary,  severity,  many  of  the 
follies  of  his  youth ;  he  was,  moreover,  too  proud 
to  invoke  the  protection  of  that  monster,  the  Law, 
oftener  than  when  no  other  remedy  could  reach 
the  grievance ;  besides,  he  was  something  of  a 
stickler  for  etiquette,  and  put  great  faith  in  "afifaiis 
of  honor,"  four  of  which  he  had  personally  been 
engaged  in  since  his  twenty-first  birth  day.  It  is 
a  question  whether  he  would  not,  in  case  his  son's 
wounds  had  proved  fatal,  have  sooner  made  a  per- 
sonal matter  of  it,  instead  of  ordering  Ashdale'S 
arrest,  and  placed  himself  in  a  situation  to  become 
another  victim  to  the  "  false  code."  For  a  week 
it  seemed  as  though  the  scale  of  life  and  death 
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with  the  yoang  man  hung  so  evenly  balanced  that 
the  most  minute  chance  of  fate  would  turn  it 
either  way ;  but  finally  the  Disposer  of  Events 
saw  proper  in  his  goodness  to  give  the  conquest 
to  life,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  thus  changed,  the 
situation  of  the  invalid  improved  daily,  till  at  last 
his  friends  were  gratified  with  the  announcement 
that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  able  to  join  them. 
This  intelligence  was  no  less  gratifpng  to  Ash- 
dale,  as  it  relieved  him  from  a  dilemma  anything 
but  pleasant ;  and  to  Julia  it  produced  a  rapture  of 
delight.  Proud  as  she  had  been  at  the  triumph  of 
her  lover,  the  predicament  it  had  placed  him  in 
had  completely  destroyed  her  happiness  for  the 
time  being.  She  had  entirely  relinquished  her 
heart  to  the  raptures  of  love,  and  a  bare  suspi- 
cion that  its  object  stood  in  immediate  danger,  was 
sufiicient  to  annihilate  her  peace.  But  the  blight 
was  not  permanent — at  least  not  then — and  the 
danger  once  past,  she  returned  to  her  fond  thoughts 
and  inspiring  hopes. 

George  Braisley  recovered,  and  once  more  join- 
ed the  society  of  his  associates  and  friends,  but 
the  incident  and  termination  of  his  al!air  with 
Ashdale  was  too  good  a  piece  of  gossip  to  remain 
in  obscurity,  and  some  one  of  his  obliging  com- 
panions whispered  around,  that  one  of  the  seconds 
had  told  him  the  origin  and  upshot  of  the  quarrel ; 
and  game  of  this  sort  once  started,  was  sure  to 
he  hunted  without  mercy.  The  affiiir  had  brought 
no  honor  to  either  party — less  to  Braisley,  and,  in 
six  months  after,  his  father  was  glad  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  slightest  excuse  for  sending  him  to 
Europe,  with  permission  to  travel  in  France  and 
Germany,  after  visiting  England.  The  object  pre- 
tended to  be  the  extension  of  the  business  connec- 
tions of  his  father's  firm  in  those  countries. 
Geoige  received  the  proposition  in  evident  glee, 
and  immediately  commenced  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  his  anticipated  tour.  In  six  months 
from  the  time  he  fell  in  the  duel,  he  was  a  pas- 
senger in  one  of  our  noble  packet  ships  for  Lon- 
don. 

His  history  is  soon  told.  He  stayed  but  a  short 
time  in  England,  and  crossing  the  channel,  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in 
the  society  of  rouSs  and  gamblers,  sometimes  los- 
ing largely  and  at  others  a  winner,  but  Fortune 
seemed  disposed  to  laugh  with  him,  and  when  he 
prepared  in  the  spring  to  take  his  departure  for 
Germany,  his  gambling  vices  had  only  left  an  im 
pression  upon  his  character  and  principles — ^his 
purse  retained  its  original  strength.  Perhaps  it 
had  been  better  for  him  had  his  propensities  been 
at  once  crushed  by  irreparable  losses.  Leaving 
Paris,  he  hastened  to  Brussels,  where  he  spent 
several  days  in  visiting  its  principal  places  of  re- 
sort— the  Museum,  in  the  old  Pftlace,  formerly 


the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Gover- 
nors of  the  Low  Countries,  now  known  to  tra- 
velers as  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  Here  he 
saw  works  reputed  to  be  by  Rubens,  but  doubtful 
from  their  inferiority  to  those  at  Antwerp  by  the 
same  master.  The  number  of  pictures  exceed 
three  hundred,  and  among  them  are  works  by  De 
Grayer,  Neefs,  Dou,  Von  Orley.  In  the  bombard- 
ment of  Brussels  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Villeroy  some  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck  perished  in  the  flames  or  were  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Under  the  same  roof  is  the  Bur- 
gundian  Library,  containing  sixteen  thousand 
manuscripts  of  great  interest  and  value,  collected 
by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  many  of  which  are 
adorned  with  miniature  paintings  of  great  beauty 
by  the  scholars  of  Vandyck.  As  bad  a  character 
as  Braisley  was,  he  was  still  a  young  man  of 
considerable  taste,  and  enjoyed,  among  the  old  re- 
cords, many  hours  of  extreme  gratification.  The 
Library  of  printed  books  contains  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  But  our  young  traveler 
had  read  of  the  Rhine,  in  romance  and  history* 

where 

*'  Streams  and  dells. 

Fruit,  fdiage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine. 

And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray   but  leafy  walls  where   Ruin  greenly 

dwells," 
and  so  he  hurried  on  by  the  shortest  routs  to  Co- 
logne. Once  upon  the  sunny  bosom  of  "  King 
Rhine,"  who  would  not  envy  him  the  rich  draughts 
which  he  might  quaff  from  legendary  lore,  and 
fro/n  the  works  uf  the  divine  old  masters  in  art ! 
Surrounded  by  the  most  refined  associations  of 
Poetry,  Music,  Painting,  and  Romance,  and  in  the 
midst  of  classic  scenery,  what  mind  not  totally 
lost  to  reflection  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  Past,  when 

"  Many  a  tower,  for  some  fair  mischief  won. 
Saw  the  discolored  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run  1** 

After  gratifying  sight  and  thought  with  his 
rambles  in  Germaay  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  first 
of  July  saw  Braisley  on  his  return  to  Paris.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  was  met  by  his  associates  of 
the  previous  winter,  and  the  gambler's  table  was 
almost  his  first  place  of  resort.  He  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  before,  and  some  heavy  losses  led 
him  to  accuse  the  person  he  was  playing  with  of 
unfairness.  A  quarrel  ensued,  a  challenge  fol- 
lowed, and  George  Braisley  was  returned  to  his 
hotel  a  corpse.  Having  no  friends  to  insist  upon 
justice,  the  violater  of  the  laws  was  s  ifiered  to 
escape,  and  a  young  Englishman,  with  whom 
George  had  recently  been  acquainted,  assumed  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  conveying  the  intelligence  to 
his  father.  It  was  a  severe  aflliction  to  the  fsEmi  | 
ly,  humbling  at  once  their  pride,  and  crashing  at 
the  same  moment  the  fondest  hopes  of  a  parent. 
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Hi3  end,  however,  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
a  vicious  mind  and  inconsiderate  temper,  and  no 
young  man  who  gives  a  loose  rein  to  his  riotous 
disposition  and  evil  associations — the  dice  and  the 
cup — has  a  right  to  hope  for  any  other  than  an 
unhappy,  if  not  a  sudden,  end.  Vice  comes  dis- 
guised in  such  a  fair  shape  at  first,  that  its  eye, 
that  charms  like  the  serpent's,  is  overlooked  while 
gazing  at  the  fascinations  that  it  spreads,  like  a 
coil,  around  the  unconscious  victim.  Shun  the 
tempter  ere  it  be  too  late,  for  the  day  will  come 
when  there  can  be  no  salvation  from  the  awful 
depths  of  misery ! 

Ashdale  heard  the  news  of  Braisley's  death 
while  at  a  party  given  by  Miss  Murray  to  her 
friends,  and  we  regret  not  being  enabled  to  pay  a 
better  compliment  to  his  nature  than  saying  that 
the  intelligence  produced  in  him  a  glow  cf  satis 
faction  that  appeared  very  badly  disguised.  We 
know  not  if  such  feelings  are  natural  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  we  have  heretofore  suspected  that 
oar  natures  were  naturally  forgiving,  especially 
when  the  object  of  former  dislike  and  enmity  had 
paid  the  fatal  life-forfeit  of  his  follies. 

*'  I  declare,  Frank,"  said  Julia,  as  she  leaned 
upon  his  arm,  and  looked  fondly  in  his  face, 
•*  you  do  not  appear  to  regret  the  fact  nor  the 
manner  of  your  enemy's  death.  Now  that  he  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doing  you  further  harm, 
I  suppose  you  possess  enough  ot  the  angel  to  for- 
give him  the  injury  he  tried  to  do  yourself  r" 

*•  Hypocrisy,  Julia,  is  one  of  our  worst  vices — 
there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  Unlike  any  other  sin, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  commit  it  without 
premeditation .  There  are  but  two  answers  to  your 
question,  and  but  one  way  that  I  can  give  them 
without  being  guilty  of  the  vice  alluded  to.  To 
be  candid  with  you,  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  no 
regret  at  his  death." 

**  That  is  uncharitable.  Could  you  not  have 
wished  that  life  might  have  been  spared  him  till 
he  saw,  confessed,  and  repented  of  his  errors  ?" 

*•  To  one  so  vicious  there  is  no  repentence. 
The  evil  that  was  in  him  came  with  his  birth,  and 
as  with  that  it  had  its  origin,  so  only  in  death 
could  it  become  extinct.  It  is  a  mercy,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  cut  olf  so  young.;  for  one  in  whom 
vice  had  ripened  thus  early,  must  have  been  a 
monster  before  age  had  crowned  his  head  with 
silver." 

*«  T  don't  admire  your  philosophy,  Frank. 
*  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,'  is  an  old  adage, 
and  however  much  I  detested  the  character  of 
Braialey,  I  regret  exceedingly  his  untimely  end. 
However,  it  is  folly  for  us  to  argue  upon  the  dis- 
pensations of  a  just  Providence,  whose  ways  are 
certainly  guided  by  wisdom  and  benevolence.  But 
i  have  often  admired  a  trait  in  the  human  charac  | 


ter,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  you  are  an  ex- 
ception to  the  nilc  which  I  have  supposed  to  be 
general.  It  depends  upon  your  answer  to  one 
question." 

"  Propound  the  question,  Julia,  and  I  will  try 
and  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer." 

"  Well,  then — now  that  Braisley  is  among  those 
that  were — now  that  Doom  has  answered  the  call 
of  Fate,  and  your  enemy  is  as  powerless  as  the 
crushed  reed,  can  you  not  forgive  him  ?  Do  you 
not  feel  as  though  that  sublime  sentiment  of  the 
heart  followed  the  victim  to  the  Throne  of  Jus- 
tice, as  an  intercessor  for  mercy  ?  I  know  yon 
hated  him,  but  would  you  let  so  gloomy  a  fiend  as 
Hatred  pursue  him  into 

'  That  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  tiaveler  returns  V  " 

Ashdale  was  silent.  He  knew  not  what  to  an- 
swer. He  had  never  tried  the  "  quality  of  mer- 
cy," and  its  pure  balm  had  never  fallen  upon  his 
heart.  Miss  Murray's  question  and  manner  in- 
duced him  to  think — an  effort  that  he  seldom  made 
— and  he  was  silent  for  some  moments.  With 
what  an  anxious  heart  did  Julia  wait  for  hisanswer. 
She  looked  fondly — half  imploringly — into  his 
face,  as  though  to  trace  the  impression  there,  but 
its  look  puzzled  her.  Light  and  shadow  wavered 
and  flitted  there,  and  now  a  gleam  of  pleasing 
thought  that  infused  its  joy  into  her  own  heart, 
till  she  could  have  sprung  into  his  bosom,  as  a 
dove  to  its  nest, — then  a  gloom  so  sad  that  her 
blood  seemed  frightened  from  its  channels  into 
her  heart's  depths.  The  man  had  promised  to  an- 
swer honestly,  but  he  had  not  dreamed  of  the 
conflict  betw^ecn  the  good  and  bad  principles.  They 
were  moments  of  struggle  that  were  to  reveal  the 
inner  temple  of  a  human  heart  where  woman  had 
laid  her  worship  and  her  idols.  The  sun  beamed 
a  moment,  and  Julia  clasped  the  hand  of  her 
lover  with  trembling  fingers,  and  looked  fondly 
and  anxiously  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of 
tenderness  and  hope  that  would  have  plead  at  any 
other  bar  with  an  angel's  eloquence ;  but  the  sun- 
shine  faded,  and  little  by  little  it  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  till  the  last  beam  struggled  and  quivered 
awhile  with  the  strengthening  shadow,  and  then 
departed  as  the  lingering  light  dies  from  a  taper's 
point.  Then  the  clasp  of  that  lady's  fingers  grew 
cold,  and  her  eye  fell  from  the  countenance  where 
it  had  rested  so  hopefully,  for  she  knew  that  the 
jewel  she  had  sought  had  gone  forever,  and  she 
waited  almost  breathlessly  the  voice  that  should 
announce  it.     Ashdale  at  length  spoke. 

**  Well,  Julia,  I  have  considered  your  question, 
and  though  foi^giveness  may  be  an  attribute  of 
d  vinity,  I  confess  my  inability  to  extend  it  to  those 
who  have  maliciously  sought  to  injure  me.  I  can 
be  a  warm  friend,  but  I  caii  be  a  dangerous  enemy. 
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I  gave  Braisley  an  opportunity  to  retract,  but  his 
obstinacy  would  not  let  him.  He  was  no  foe  of 
my  seeking,  and  just  so  firmly  as  he  persisted  in 
his  enmity  to  me,  even  so  tenacious  will  I  be  of 
my  forgiveness.  No,  Julia,  I  will  not  bury  my  ha- 
tred with  him — I  will  put  it  on  his  grave,  not  in  it ; 
if  possible,  I  would  carve  it  on  his  head  stone  !*' 

Julia  sighed,  and  dropping  his  hand,  said  with 
an  air  of  affected  gayety,  •*  Well,  well,  that  ques- 
tion is  then  settled ;  we  will  speak  no  more  on 
the  subject,  only  I  did  not  know  but  you  could 
forgive." 

Can  any  of  our  readers  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  one  who  has  sought  to  look  into  the  mystery 
of  the  thoughts  of  a  beloved  friend  in  the  hope  of 
finding  treasures  of  rich  feeling  and  refined  senti- 
ment ready  to  well  up  at  the  touch  of  sympathy, 
but  whose  reward  only  came  in  the  horrid  guise  of 
deformed  and  depraved  principle  ? — like  the  fruit 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  worthless  to  the  touch  ? — ^like 
a  mirage  in  the  desert,  only  giving  to  the  sight  the 
oasis,  while  the  sand  burns  and  the  thirst  is  not 
quenched  ? — like  the  spring  of  youth  sought  by 
the  adventurous  Spaniard,  that  only  existed  in  the 
imagination  ?  Such  was  the  disappointment  of 
Julia.  She  sought  and  found  not.  She  loved, 
but  the  heart  was  forced  to  acknowledge  an  in- 
completeness of  its  happiness. 

One  month  later,  and  Julia  Murray  had  become 
the  wife  of  Francis  Ashdale,  and  they  left  the 
city  for  a  ramble  to  the  most  fashionable  places  of 
resort  in  the  country.  But  there  is  a  new  romance 
connected  with  this  marriage  that  remains  to  be 
told  in  a  forthcoming  chapter. 

Concluded  in  the  next  Number. 


THE   LAST    FAREWELL. 

Wben  ties  that  love  has  closely  bound 

Are  severed  by  the  doom  of  fate. 
And  the  heart  fuels  a  paiting  wound 

That  kind  adieus  can  ne'er  abate ; — 
How  gush  the  tears  in  soirow*s  eye. 

And  hi|?h  the  anguished  bosom  swells. 
As  thoagh  in  parting  'twere  to  die. 

And  the  tomb  sealed  its  last  farewells. 

It  should  not  be  ; — as  the  dark  cloud 

But  makes  more  beauteous  seem  the  sky. 
So  does  the  blii^s  of  meeting  crowd 

The  woes  away  of  days  gone  by. 
The  woes  that  absence  did  impart 

At  once  take  to  their  wings  amain ; 
And  on  the  altar  of  the  heart, 

How  bright  love's  flame  revives  again. 

How  much  then  ench  may  know  and  tell 

Of  every  hope  and  every  fear ; 
And  each  bright  change  that  helped  to  swell 

The  records  of  the  days  or  year  $ 


Sure,  a  short  hour  like  this  to  meet. 

Amply  redeems  the  parting  pain, — 
Who  has  not  known  the  bliss  to  greet 

An  absent  one  returned  again. 

But  oh !  there  is  a  coming  hour. 

Parent  and  child  and  friend  must  know. 
Each  feel  alike  its  blighting  power — 

It  seems  the  sum  of  liuman  wo ; 
It  brings  with  it  the  final  goal. 

It  seals  the  spirit's  final  doom. 
It  cleaves  the  body  from  tlio  soul. 

And  loaves  it  senseless  for  the  tomb. 

It  brings  the  last — last  fond  embrace ; 

And  hands  that  oft  we've  clasped  before 
And  eyes  that  lit  a  loved  one's  face. 

On  earth  are  felt  and  seen  no  more. 
And  what  is  left  1 — the  cold,  cold  grave, 

The  funeral  bier — the  funeral  knell. 
Ate  all  our  wounded  spirits  have 

To  make  us  leel  tlie  la^t  Farewell. 

Tliere's  no  return ; — and  shall  it  be 

That  those  who  lived  united  hero 
Will  join  again  eternally. 

And  tread  alike  a  happier  sphere  1 
Then  from  that  world  of  boundless  love, 

How  many  watching  spirits  bwell 
A  welcome  in  their  home  above. 

To  those  they  breathnd  on  earth — farewell 

Oh  !  when  the  sands  of  Time  have  run, 

Were  not  the  hope  of  Future  given. 
That  those  whose  earthly  toll  is  done 

Will  meet  as  seraph  souls  in  heaven ; 
IIow  would  the  last — the  kind  adieu 

Be  to  the  stricken  heart  a  knell, 
Oh  !  'tis  a  bliss  to  feel  'tis  true. 

Beyond  the  tomb— there's  no  farewell,    j.  w.  b. 


THE  SEAMSTRESS. 

A    TALE    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY, 
BY  I.   ANDKBSON  S3IITU. 

[{J:^  This  Tale  will  be  illustrated  by  on  cn^^raving  from 
an  original  painting  by  Peele,  which  will  appear  in 
our  neJLt  number.] 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  MECHA2«JC  AND  HIS  SISTEIl. 

T  was  six  o'clock  when  Allaa 
Rjiymond  started  forth  to  work. 
A  cold  November  morning,  with 
the  sky  overcast,  and  the  wind 
foretelling  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  The  noise  and  bustle 
had  fairly  commenced  in  the 
streets,  and  Allan  moved  along 
with  a  lighter  heart  as  he  saw 
the  many  bright  and  happy  faces 
pass  him  by.  His  coat  was  but- 
toned tightly  round  his  neck, 
so  the  cold  could  not  enter 
_  there ;  and  beside  he  had  on  a 

warm  and  tidy  '*  comforter,"  made  by  his  sister 
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Ellen,  and  placed  about  his  throat  by  her  own  dear 
hands.  His  clothes,  though  plain ,  were  com forta- 
ble,  and  with  his  little  basket  in  his  hand  he  trudg- 
ed along  to  meet  his  daily  toil  with  a  freer  brain 
than  any  pressed  by  a  jeweled  crown.  Blessings 
on  thy  goodness,  Allan !  for  thou  art  one  of  Na- 
ture's noblemen  !  Though  thy  hands  are  rough, 
thou  hast  a  heart  as  free  from  taint  as  the  tear-drop 
of  an  angel !  When  you  resume  your  work  to-day, 
we  know  right  well  the  thoughts  uppermost  in 
your  mind ;  your  nature  is  too  true  and  simple  to 
keep  them  from  us. 

**  Could  Ellen  only  have  a  little  larger  house  to 
lire  in,  she  would  be  happier,  I  think.  Ours  is 
too  small,  too  close  for  such  a  kind  and  gentle  girl, 
and  beside  too  far  away  from  those  she  loves.  I 
might  buy  one  for  her  if  I  was  to  work  harder ;  to 
be  sure  I  can.  I  do  nbt  believe  I  love  her  half 
enough,  or  else  I  would  have  thought  of  it  before. 
I  am  afraid  that  she  is  working  too  hard,  because 
she  thinks  it  pleases  me.  No,  no,  Ellen,  you 
must  stop,  it  will  not  do ;  and  when  I  go  home  to- 
night, Pll  tell  you  so." 

With  these  simple  thoughts,  Allan  worked  as 
hard  at  his  toilful  duties  as  if  he  had  been  nego- 
tiating with  some  prime  minister  for  the  "  speedy 
settlement  of  the  disputed  territory,"  and  so  at 
once  became  a  great  man.  Great  did  we  say  ?  Ah ! 
poor  Allan  little  thought  of  greatness,  or  the  toil- 
ing million  who  were  bartering  life  and  soul  to 
gain  an  empty  name  and  the  world's  renown. 
God  bless  thee,  Allan  !  thy  ambition  is  of  a  nobler, 
a  higher  sphere — the  ambition  of  the  heart !  Thou 
wouldst  rather  have  the  approving  smiles  of  thy 
sweet  sister  for  doing  one  good  action,  than  the 
applause  and  idle  praise  of  thousands !  With  thy 
rough  hands  and  ruddy  cheeks,  thou  dost  not  feel 


ficient  to  buy  a  large  house  for  Ellen.  He  does 
not  stop  at  the  **  Golden  Eagle,'*  to  take  a  parting 
drink  with  his  companions,  but  wishes  them  a 
kind  *'  good  night,"  and  hunies  home  to  greet  his 

loving  sister.    Passing  by  the  corner  of and 

White  street,  he  fancied  he  saw — he  was  not  quite 
sure — a  little  girl  stretched  upon  a  door-step.  A 
little  girl  ?  No  I  it  looked  more  like  a  bundle  of 
rags :  it  did  not  move  or  stir  an  inch.  All  passed 
it  by ;  but,  Allen,  there  is  a  spirit  whispering  thee 
to  stay. 

"  It  is  a  cold,  a  pitiless  cold  night,"  he  said,  ad- 
vancing another  step  toward  the  door,  *'  and  if  it 
should  be  a  child,  I  should  be  very  wicked  to  leave 
it  there  unprotected.    No,  no,  Pll  go  and  see." 

Just  then  the  moon  came  out  from  a  cloud,  and 
by  its  bright  light  Allan  discovered  he  was  not 
deceived.  Yes,  it  was  a  child,  and  such  a  gentle 
being  that  his  heart  almost  smote  him  for  not  per* 
ceiving  it  before.  There  she  lay  extended  upon 
the  cold  stone  step,  with  her  little  hand  under  her 
cheek  for  a  pillow,  and  the  moon  shining  brightly 
upon  her  face,  which  looked  so  sweet  and  inno- 
cent !  Still  she  was  motionless — breathless.  Oh, 
God  in  heaven !  what  a  sight  it  was  to  see  that  little 
child  sleeping  there  upon  the  cold  stone,  so  lovely 
and  so  lonely.  She  had  wandered  from  street  to 
street,  no  doubt  all  day,  and  when  night  overtook 
her  she  had  lain  herself  down  but  to  sleep,  and  rest 
her  wearied  limbs.  A  tear  drop  had  frozen  upon 
her  cheek,  and  her  tiny  hands  were  almost  numb 
with  the  cold.  No  roof,  no  shelter,  and  such  a 
night !  Poor  Allan  gazed  upon  her  face,  and  wept. 
Alone  in  this  vast  city,  without  a  friend,  without 
a  protector — a  path  of  guilt  and  crime  marked  out 
for  the  future — the  Future  I   no,  no,  we  will  not 


mention  that.  Allan  has  already  lifted  her  from  the 
the  evil  thoughts,  the  secret  disappointments,  and  |  cold,  damp  stone,  and  as  he  presses  her  thin,  small 


the  animosities  of  those  who  are  riding  over  peace 
and  happiness  upon  that  daring  steed,  ambition. 
What  if  they  do  repose  on  beds  of  down,  they 
slumber  not  like  thee,  Allan,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  good  ever  in  thy  dreams  Toil  on,  proud 
mechanic,  toil  on  !  From  the  scaffold  where  thou 
art  now  at  work,  look  upon  the  great  city  spread 
out  beneath  thy  feet.  Who  sent  up  those  mighty 
walls,  those  lofty  towers  ?  Who  raised  yon  stee- 
ple so  high  that  it  now  almost  whispers  with  the 
clouds  ?  Thou  hast  created  all  this,  thou  hast  be- 
nefited mankind  ;  God's  blessing  shall  reward  thee 
for  it ;  so  toil  on,  proud  mechanic,  toil  on  !  Thou 
hast  a  higher  and  a  brighter  goal  to  reach.  Na- 
ture's mark  of  aristocracy  is  upon  thee  I 

When  evening  came,  and  work  was  over,  Al- 
lan walked  home  with  a  lighter  heart  even  than 
be  had  when  he  came  away ;  for  he  had  now  earn- 
ed a  few  more  coins  to  place  with  his  little  earn 
ings,  and  could  almost  see  ahead  the  amount  suf- 


lips,  a  hidden  tear  starts  from  her  eye,  and  rests 
upon  her  cheek. 

"pll  take  her  home  to  Ellen,"  he  said,  holding 
the  little  creature  in  his  arms.  "I'll  take  her 
home  to  Ellen,  and  oh  how  glad  she  will  be  to 
warm  her  little  hands,  and  make  her  well,  and 
happy !" 

And  now,  a  quick,  tripping  footstep  sounds 
along  the  street.  'Tis  Allan  hastening  home  with 
the  precious  treasure  in  his  arms.  He  reaches  the 
door  of  his  own  humble  roof,  and  before  he  opens 
it  he  takes  a  sly  glance  in  at  the  window.  There 
sits  Ellen  by  the  table  sewing — waiting  for  him, 
of  course,  and  the  fire  in  the  chimney  is  burning 
and  crackling  gloriously. 

**  What  will  she  say,  sheHl  be  so  merry,  I  am 
sure,  when  I  tell  her  I  intend  to  keep  the  little  girl 
and  make  a  woman  of  her !" 

The  door  opens,  and  he  enters  with  '*  Pve 
brought  you  something,  to-night,  Ellen ;  just  look 
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here."  His  gentle  sister  did  as  she  was  told,  dear 
reader,  but  you  must  judge  of  her  astonishment 
when  she  saw  the  pale,  sad  face  of  the  little  child. 

**  Why  Allan,  dear,"  said  Ellen,  rising  from  her 
seat,  **  she's  dead.** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sister,"  he  replied.  «*  She's  only 
fast  asleep.  The  cold  has  been  too  much  for  her, 
I  think.  She's  a  little  numbed— I'll  take  and 
warm  her  by  the  fire  and  then  you'll  put  her  to 
bed,  won't  yo  j,  Ellen  ?"  said  Allan  in  the  tone  of 
one  asking  a  favor. 

••  To  be  sure  I  will,  to  be  sure  I  will,"  answer- 
ed Ellen ;  "  and  TU  warm  her  too,  and  give  her  a 
little  swallow  of  tea  to  make  her  wide  awake ;" 
and  as  she  spake  she  caught  the  child  in  her  arms 
and  pressed  it  to  her  cheek. 

'*  It  is  too  cold  a  night  to  leave  a  little  babe  like 
that  alone  in  the  street,"  said  Allan.  "  It  is  too 
cold,  and  I  could  not  do  it." 

**  Where  did  you  find  heri"  inquired  his  sister, 
resuming  her  seat  by  the  table.  Whereupon  Al- 
lan narrated  the  incident  which  is  already  familiar 
to  the  reader.  Oh,  that  was  a  happy  sight  to  see 
the  sturdy  mechanic,  his  noble  sister,  and  the  little 
child  before  that  bright  blazing  fire.  If  there  was 
happiness  on  earth,  it  was  on  that  hallowed  spot. 
Who,  to  look  upon  such  a  scene  and  know  what 
things  are  done  every  day  in  the  world,  would 
eTer  think  that  man  would  strive  and  fight  and 
hate  his  brother  when  such  blessings  can  be  pur- 
chased by  contentment  What  if  they  were  poor  ? 
What  if  all  the  world  should  frown  upon  them  ? 
They  knew  each  other's  hearts,  and  were  happy  J 
Their  parents  died  and  left  them  to  battle  with  the 
world  when  they  were  very,  very  young.  At  first 
they  thought  they  would  come  back  again  and 
kiss  them  as  they  used,  and  would  often  ask, 
'*  what  made  them  stay  so  long  "  But  at  last, 
when  they  were  told  that  "  pa  and  ma  had  gone 
to  heaven,'*  and  their  graves  were  pointed  out  in 
the  old  churchyard,  they  cried  and  felt  that  one 
could  not  live  without  the  other.  Around  their 
parents'  graves  they  planted  the  sweet  scented 
flowers,  and  watered  them  with  their  tears.  As 
they  grew,  and  iheir  perfume  mingled  with  the 
wind,  so  grew  and  strengthened  the  attachment 
between  Allan  and  his  sister.  It  was  his  custom 
every  night  to  take  some  well-loved  book,  and 
read  aloud  till  nine  o'clock — the  time  they  always 
fixed  upon  for  retiring  to  rest.  Allan  did  not  read 
as  some  folks  do,  because  he  liked  it,^ttt  because 
he  thought  it  was  agreeable  to  Ellen.  Now,  on 
the  night  in  question,  he  did  not  bring  out  his  book 
aa  usual,  but  rather  seemed  inclined  to  read  the 
lesson  in  the  young  child's  face  as  she  laid  before 
him  on  a  little  bed,  the  first,  perhaps  she  ever 
pressed. 

"I  never  would  have  foigiven  myself,"  said 


Allan,  drawing  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  the  fire, 
**  if  I  had  left  her  outside  to-night.  Poor  thing ! 
I^m  afraid  she  has  already  suffered  by  the  cold." 

**  There  is  more  color  on  her  cheek,  I  think, 
now,  Allan,"  replied  his  sister,  "and  when  she 
wakes,  dear  child,  how  glad  I'll  be  to  hear  her 
speak." 

**  We  can  easily  bring  her  up,"  said  Allan ;  **  I 
will  work  harder,  if  necessary ;  yes,  I  will  work 
much  harder." 

"  Bring  her  up,  why  bless  you,  Allan,  we  can 
bring  up  two  such  pretty  innocents !"  With  what 
**  sweet  breath  composed"  did  the  gentle  girl  utter 
those  kind  words.  There  was  something  in  her 
very  tone  that  spake  of  the  heart's  sincerity.  El- 
len had  known  herself  what  it  was  to  want,  and 
also  felt  deeply  for  the  babe  before  her. 

CHAPT£R  IT. 

THE  RICH  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  AND  THE  TEARS  OF 

GRATnUDE. 

The  first  scene  of  our  little  drama  has  passed 
before  you,  dear  reader ;  we  will  now  turn  to  the 
second. 

We  wish  you  to  go  with  us  to  a  neat  brick 
building.  No.  — ,  Bleecker  street,  and  though  it  is 
rather  early  in  the  morning,  we'll  take  a  peep  in- 
side. We  have  reached  the  top  of  the  first  flight 
of  stairs — have  patience,  we  have  to  go  up  but 
one  more,  and  then  you  may  stop  to  rest.  Every 
thing  smacks  of  the  highest  fashion,  but,  ho !  the 
door  opens  before  us,  and  we  discover  Mark  Mas- 
terton,  reclining  in  an  arm  chair,  his  feet  orna- 
mented with  a  pair  of  morning  slippers,  graceful- 
ly elevated  on  a  deal  table,  and  with  another 
glance  you  will  perceive  that  he  is  smoking  a *^  La 
Norma"  the  curls  of  smoke  issuing  from  his 
month  in  a  manner  to  convince  any  one  that  he 
could  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  bad  **  ar- 
ticle." He  is  rather  slightly  made,  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  is  a  person  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue.  He  is  not  good  looking,  in  the  fashiona- 
ble sense  of  the  term,  but  you  will  notice  there  is 
something  marked  and  peculiar  about  him,  wholly 
unlike  those  "  handsome  young  fellows,"  whose 
every  day  faces  you  will  see  in  all  the  print  shops, 
embellished  with  whiskers  and  imperials.  His 
countenance,  in  our  opinion,  is  singularly  prepos- 
sessing, his  eyes  dark  and  penetrating,  and  his  fore- 
headhigh  and  thoughtful.  Altogether,  there  is 
something  about  his  manner  very  pleasing  and 
winning,  something  calculated  to  make  friends  and 
keep  them.  Like  other  young  men,  he  is  addict- 
ed to  the  pleasures  of  the  times,  and  very  far  from 
being  anything  else  but  flesh  and  blood  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  had  read  the  Corsair,  but  un- 
like some  **  young  gentlemen  without  neckcloths," 
he  never  boasted  that  be  was  a  villain,  and  we  be- 
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lieve  he  nerer  took  particular  pains  to  look  mis- 
anthropic, or  frown  indignantly  upon  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants.  Such  is  Mark  Masterton  aft 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  such  you  see  him  this 
morning,  dear  reader.  What  he  will  become,  or 
how  far  he  will  keep  up  the  reputation  we  have 
given  him,  remains  to  be  found  out  by  following 
us,  if  you  please,  through  these  pages. 

The  morning  we  introduced  you  to  him  in  his 
little  room,  was  the  morning  of  his  birth-day ,  and 
which  we  have  to  inform  you  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, his  portion  of  his  father's  property,  after  his 
mother  had  received  hers.  He  had  but  a  few 
weeks  before  left  college,  and  had  now  come  to 
New  York  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a  '*  gen- 
tleman" for  life.  He  could  draw  well,  dance  well, 
fence  well,"  and  we  are  pretty  positive  he  had  "a 
genius  for  love  letters."  What  more  could  be  de- 
sired ?  Most  people  judge  a  man  by  his  dress  and 
appearance ;  such  being  the  case,  he  was  certain 
of  **  passing  current"  with  a  good  many.  There 
are  some,  we  know,  who  would  be  seen  walking 
with  a  man  in  a  shabby  dress,  and  grasp  as  cor- 
dially a  rough  hand  as  one  unused  to  toil,  but  we 
are  sure  you  will  acknowled0;e  those  people  are 
very,  very  scarce.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  when  a  man  is  judged  by  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney he  carries  in  his  pocket,  we  think  it  behoves 
every  one  to  play  the  •*  gentleman"  who  can. 

Yes !  Mark  Masterton  was  worth  thuty  thou- 
sand dollars,  all  in  gold,  gold,  pure  gold,  and  he 
could  afford  to  be  a  "  gentleman  !"  But  Mark  was 
not  a  gentleman  for  show,  he  was  a  gentleman  at 
heart,  and  if  he  spent  his  money  freely,  he  spent 
the  most  of  it  among  those  who  needed  it. 

••Well,"  said  he,  after  undergoing  an  "easy 
shave"  on  the  morning  in  question,  *•  now  that  I 
have  plenty  of  money,  I  must  get  some  one  to 
spend  it  with  me,  some  one  that  can  enjoy  it  and 
make  me  relish  it  all  the  better.  I  must  give  up 
all  my  old  ways,  and  settle  down  at  once,  and  be- 
come a  steady  and  sober  young  man  ;  keep  good 
hours,  and  get  up  at  the  proper  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  the  chambermaid  will  not  have  to  ring 
the  bell  half  a  dozen  times  before  I  *  stir,'  Yes, 
Pll  get  married,  and  then  Til  have  some  one  to 
keep  the  new  house  to-rights  which  Allan  Ray- 
mond is  going  to  build.  I  promised  Allan  T  would 
call  and  see  him  about  it  to-day,  and  now  T  think 
of  the  matter.  Til  be  as  good  as  my  word." 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang  violently,  and  a 
moment  after  the  servant  entered  with  a  letter  di- 
rected to  "  Mark  Masterton,  Esq." 

•*  Ha  I  ha !"  he  laughed,  breaking  the  seal,  •*  they 
never  thought  of  putting  •  Esquire'  to  my  name 
until  they  knew  that  I  had  money ;  ha !  ha !  they 


make  those  that  have  shunned  me  heretofore, 

writhe  beneath  my  lash.    They  never  thought  of 

that !"  He  opened  the  letter ;  it  read  as  fdlows : 

New  York, ,  18—. 

My  Dear  Mark— We'll  have  the  supper  ready 
at  nine  precisely.  Will  you  come  ?  I  desire  your 
presence  particularly.  Yours,  truly, 

Ely  Short. 
P.  S. — Excuse  my  chirography.   I'm  in  a  deuce 
of  a  hurrf . 

••S/iorf,  and  sweet!"  ejaculated  Mark,  as  he 
finished  it  **I  promised  him  sometime  ago  I 
would  attend  his  •  party,'  and  I  suppose  I  must, 
but  actually  these  ^hionable  dinners  are  getting 
to  be  bores.  I  must  break  them  off  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Thus  saying,  he  crushed  the  note  in  his  hand, 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  In  a  short^ime  he  was 
walking  leisurely  through  the  streets,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Allan  Raymond's  house.  Now  Mark 
was  a  high-minded  young  fellow,  and  he  did  not 
think — as  many  others  do  who  have  fortunes — 
that  he  was  going  out  of  his  sphere  by  paying 
a  visit  to  the  humble  mechanic.  He  had  long 
known  Allan,  they  had  played  together,  and  ma- 
ny's  the  time,  on  a  cold  winter's  morning,  they 
fought  and  snow-balled  each  other  to  their  hearts* 
content.  Mark  had  a  soul  that  dared  to  do  what 
was  right,  the  opinions  of  others  to  the  contrary, 
and  never  shrank  from  the  protection  of  the  weak 
andjnnocent  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  be  of 
service. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  he  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Allan.  The  stoop  had  just  been  freshly 
cleaned,  and  everything  outside  looked  as  tidy  and 
as  bright  as  a  new  pin.  The  flowers  were  all  in 
the  window,  placed  there  by  Ellen's  own  hand,  no 
doubt  to  smile  a  welcome  to  all  who  came  that 
way.  Mark  knocked  at  the  door;  he  waited  a 
a  moment,  but  no  one  came  to  let  him  in.  He  gave 
another  knock,  and  he  fancied  he  heard  a  nistling 
noise  inside.  It  was  Ellen,  "fi.xing  up."  She 
had  seen  him  come  upon  the  stoop,  and  as  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  •*  nice  clothes,"  she  thought 
it  would  not  do  to  let  her  place  look  quite  so  ••  up- 
side down,"  and  herself  •*  so  out  of  sorts."  Pre- 
sently a  light  step  ran  along  the  hall.  Mark  could 
just  hear  it,  and  before  he  had  hardly  time  to  ima- 
gine what  it  was,  the  door  flew  open,  and  there 
stood  Ellen  Raymond,  her  face  suffused  with 
blushes.  **  I'm  afraid  I've  intruded,"  said  Mark, 
shaking  her  cordially  by  the  hand. 

•*  Oh,  no,  no.   Tm  afraid  I  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing too  long,"  she  replied,  blushing  more  than 
"  Brother  will  be  here  at  twelve,  and  I  did 


ever, 
not— 


»> 


•*  Expect  me  till  he  came,"  said  Mark,  inter- 
rupting her,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  her  pret- 
ncver  thought  of  that  before !   Never  mind.    I'll  |  ty  hand  another  gentle  squeeze. 
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"  Really—"  ' 

•'  No  matter ;  don't  say  another  word ;  I  know 
how  it  is,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  made  company 
of.'* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how  this  open- 
ness on  the  part  of  Mark  was  received  by  the  gen- 
tle girl.  "  It  is  more  than  I  have  any  right  to  ex- 
pect," she  thought,  and  once  or  twice  was  agoing 
to  thank  him  for  his  kind  language,  but  she  could 
not  muster  courage  to  do  it. 

"  You  must  rise  very  early,"  said  Mark,  look- 
ing round  the  tidy  little  room.  •«  Everything  about 
seems  so  snug  and  comfortable." 

*•  Well,  as  to  that,"  she  replied,  blushing  again, 
for  she  could  not  help  it,  ••  we  have  such  a  little 
box  that  any  one  with  hands  could  keep  it  in  order, 
and  as  I  rise  at  five  to  get  Allan  his  breakfast,  I 
have  a  little  more  time  to  see  to  things." 

••  I  think  you  have  a  new  face  here,  too,"  said 
Mark,  patting  the  little  girl  gently  upon  the  head. 
"  A  visitor  I  suppose  ?" 

•*  Allan  brought  her  home  not  long  ago,  and  as 
we  cannot  find  her  parents,  he  says  he  will  bring 
her  up  and  give  her  an  education." 

••  Ah  V*  said  Mark,  turning  toward  the  window, 
"  here  comes  the  gentleman  himself — rather  early 
too,  I  think  for  him."  In  a  moment  more  Allan 
was  in  the  room,  and  then  such  a  hearty  shaking 
of  hands !  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  scene. 

••  Why,  bless  your  honest  heart,"  said  Mark, 
after  Allan  had  made  about  fifty  different  apolo- 
gies for  keeping  him  waiting  so  long,  **  you  were 
punctual  as  the  clock." 

"  I  thought  — " 

"Gammon,  nonsense!  you  thought  wrong. 
You  came  plenty  time  enough,  and  since  I  have 
been  sitting  here  everything  looks  so  nice  that  I 
have  quite  a  mind  to  stay  to  dinner !" 

Stay  to  dinner !  Now  it  was  Ellen's  turn  to 
apologise.  She  had  not  been  to  market  that 
morning,  the  butcher  had  disappointed  them,  and 
her  bread  was  not  quite  as  "  light"  as  she  want- 
ed it. 

"  Make  an  hundred  excuses  if  yon  like,"  said 
Mark,  **  but  now  I  am  determined  to  stay  to  din- 
ner." He  did  stay,  and  a  merry  time  they  had  of 
it.  Ellen  laughed  to  think  that  Mark  had  **  such 
an  appetite  for  pork,"  and  *•  little  Eva"  was  so 
merry  that  she  almost  cried.  During  dinner  not 
a  word  was  spoken  about  Mark's  new  house,  and 
the  reason  of  his  visit.  Allan  appeared  to  be 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  he  should  happen  to  drop  a 
word  which  could  be  supposed  to  apply  to  it. 
But  after  all  was  over,  and  Mark  arose  to  go,  he 
quietly  took  Allan  aside  and  made  him  such  an 
offer,  that  every  word  he  uttered  went  directly  to 
his  heart. 


"You  are  a  noble  fellow,  sir,"  said  Mark, 
pressing  his  hand.  "  I  admire  you,  sir,  and  if 
ever  you  should  want  a  friend,  you  will  know 
where  to  find  one,"  and  thus  saying  Mark  shook 
each  one  kindly  by  the  hand  and  departed.  Allan 
might  be  thoughtless ;  but  he  was  always  grate- 
ful for  the  slightest  favor  shown  him.  Mark's 
kind  words  had  touched  his  feelings,  and  many 
a  time  that  afternoon  while  being  at  his  work,  the 
tears  would  trickle  down  his  sunburned  cheeks, 
(all  his  serious  efforts  to  check  them  failed)  and 
roll  off*  upon  his  rough  and  sinewy  hands. 

CHAPTER  in. 
THE    PARTING. 

Just  one  week  from  the  day  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter  Allan  Raymond  was  brought  home  almost 
dead.  He  had  fallen  from  a  high  scaffold,  and 
bruised  and  mangled  his  limbs  horribly  In  the 
morning  he  had  left  his  sister  in  his  usual  health, 
and  with  his  heart,  if  anything  lighter  than  ever. 
Ellen  started  backward  as  she  beheld  his  shapeless 
form,  and  uttered  a  shriek  which  sounded  wild 
and  terrible.  Her  hair  fell  wildly  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  face  was  as  white  as  the  pale  rose, 
when  faded  by  the  withering  breath  of  winter. 
She  spake  to  him,  caressed  him,  but  Allan's  eyes 
glared  upon  the  ceiling — he  saw  her  not. 

•*  My  brother,  my  brother !"  she  said  clasping 
his  hand  tremblingly  in  hers,  "  speak  to  me  only 
a  word !" 

Hist !  what  sound  is  that  as  she  kneels  by  the 
bedside  to  cool  his  feverish  temples.  The  voice 
so  sweet  and  musical,  it  seems  more  like  that  of 
an  angel  than  "a  being  of  this  mundane  sphere. 
But  hark !  The  murmurings  of  that  tiny  throat 
we  have  heard  before  giving  a  **  welcome  home" 
to  Allan,  and  now  with  all  her  strength  little  Eva 
Masterton  (named  so  by  him  in  compliment  to 
Mark)  is  praying  God  to  make  her  "  dear  papa 
better."  To  see  that  little  child  with  her  small 
white  hands  clasped  so  tenderly  together  by  the 
bed-side  of  the  dying  man,  is  enough  to  touch  the 
tenderest  S3nnpathies  of  our  nature.  And  is  little 
Eva  Masterton,  the  poor  deserted  one  that  Allan 
found  on  the  cold  stone  step  a  few  nights  ago  ? 
Yes,  thaiik  God,  it  is — redeemed,  regenerated  and 
rescued  from  the  dangers  which  awaited  her ! 

Through  the  long,  dark  hours  of  the  night,  she 
waited  by  his  bedside  with  Ellen,  and  when  morn- 
ing broke  she  closed  her  little  eyes  in  thankful- 
ness to  Crod  for  relieving  him  of  his  "  great  pain," 
and  making  him  "  so  very  happy."  Weeks  roll- 
ed on,  and  Allan  became  better  each  day,  until  at 
last  he  grew  so  well  and  strong  that  he  was  able 
to  resume  his  work.  Once  aj;ain  at  his  beloved 
occupation,  no  king  upon  his  throne  was  happier. 
The  sweet  smiles  of  Ellen  and  Eva,  as  they  wel- 
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corned  him  home  at  night,  filled  his  cup  of  happi- 
ness to  the  brim,  and  he  thanked  God  for  shower- 
ing so  many  rich  blessings  upon  his  head.  They 
lived  together  thus  happily  for  years,  and  never 
thought  of  separation  until  Eva  spoke  one  day  of 
having  too  much  done  for  her,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  she  did  something  for  herself,  and  en- 
deavor as  much  as  possible  to  make  some  return 
for  the  kindness  she  had  received  at  their  hands. 
At  first  Allan  and  his  sister  would  not  listen  to  a 
word  she  said  about  leaving,  and  took  it  all  as 
"a  clever  joke."  But  Eva  grew  more  earnest 
every  day  upon  the  subject,  until  at  last  they  both 
gave  a  reluctant  consent  for  her  **  first  to  go  and 
try  it."  Allan  saw  the  proud  spirit  of  the  poor 
girl,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  whatever  her 
feelings  toward  him  might  be,  she  should  always 
be  independent  of  the  world.  Eva  knew  that 
Allan  had  hard  work  to  support  himself  and  sister, 
80  she  made  up  her  mind  to  endure  everything 
rather  than  be  a  tax  upon  his  generosity  and  noble 
nature  any  longer. 

As  she  gazed  in  Allan's  face  on  the  morning  of 
her  departure  to  her  new  residence  (he  had  pro- 
cured a  boarding  house  for  her)  Eva  looked  more 
beautiful  than  we  recollect  of  ever  seeing  her  be- 
fore. Hec  youth  and  girlish  innocence,  the  happy 
smile  ever  visible  about  her  rosy  lips,  the  bewitch- 
ing dimple  upon  her  chin,  her  swelling  cheeks, 
and  her  large  blue  eyes  so  eloquent  with  modesty 
and  loveliness,  all,  made  her  a  breathing  picture 
of  one  of  God*s  most  fair  and  perfect  creations. 
Her  fair  round  neck,  her  well- developed  bust,  and 
the  symmetrical  proportions  of  her  figure  betok- 
ened the  early  ripeness  of  maidenhood.  As  she 
stood  there  in  the  hall  of  Allen*s  house,  with  her 
small  white  bonnet  thrown  back  from  her  fore- 
head, and  her  delicate  hand  clasped  in  his,  a  tear 
drop  glistened  in  her  eye,  and  rolled  out  upon  her 
cheek.  She  has  kissed  them  "good  bye"  once, 
but  that  won't  do  for  Allen,  he  must  taste  the  nec- 
tar of  those  rosy  lips  again. 

**  Come,  come,  brother,"  said  Ellen,  *'  you  will 
tear  poor  Eva*s  bonnet  off  if  you  are  not  more 
careful." 

'*Pll  never  have  such  a  chance  again,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  he,  and  at  the  same  time  stealing 
another  kiss. 

*<  Well,  hug  her  tight,  Allen,  hug  her  tight," 
said  Ellen,  *'  she  deserves  it  all  for  leaving  ut !" 

*'  So  she  does,  so  she  does,  God  bless  her  soul !" 
and  Allan  gave  Eva  another  kiss,  as  hearty  as  the 
first.  The  fair  young  g^rl  imprinted  kiss  after 
kiss  on  their  lips,  until  she  stood  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  her  early  home,  then  summoning  all  the 
strength  she  yet  had  left,  she  almost  tore  herself 
from  Allan's  embrace,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
wi&hed  them  good  bye,  with  '*  I'll  be  back  to- 


morrow, and  see  you  again !"  she  glided  hastily 
down  the  street,  and  in  an  instant  was  out  of 
sight.  Now  she's  alone  in  the  world,  with  no 
one  to  look  after  her,  no  one  to  protect  her — poor 
Eva  Masterton ! 


CHAPTSR  rv. 

THE  SEAMSTRESS  AT  HER   WORK. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  the  events 
recorded  in  the  opening^  of  our  story.  Twelve 
years,  and  what  a  change  1  Eva  Marterton,  res- 
cued from  a  life  of  shame  and  misery,  is  living  on 
from  day  to  day  in  want  and  penury.  Come 
hither,  all  the  world,  and  look  upon  this  picture 
of  WANT.  Come  hither,  rich  lady,  in  all  theglit- 
ter  of  your  silks  and  plumes;  come  hither,  min- 
ister, Christian,  and  reformist ;  come  hither  all,  to 
the  chamber  of  Want,  and  with  me  look  upon  the 
saddest  picture  on  life's  varied  page !  You  see 
her  now,  poor  Eva  Maste^on,  the  Seamstress, 
neglected  and  alone.  She  is  working  the  flesh 
from  her  bones  to  gain  an  honest  living  in  her 
garret  home.  To  see  her  there  by  her  table,  her 
cheek  resting  upon  her  hand,  her  eyes  all  red  with 
weeping — it  is  enough  to  move  the  stoutest  heart. 
She  is  one  of  the  gentle  sisterhood  who  suffer  all 
the  **  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune," 
with  uncomplaining  endurance.  God  has  given 
her  the  same  feelings,  the  same  thoughts,  and  the 
same  hopes  as  yourself,  but  he  has  seen  fit  to 
place  her  where  the  noblest  attributes  of  her  wo- 
man's soul  would  be  purified  and  made  more  fit  to 
reign  in  Heaven.  But  who  can  look  into  the 
depths  of  those  bloodshot  eyes  without  some 
touch  of  pity  ? 

"  Poor  girl,  thy  pallid  cheek,  and  languid  fomi 
Betokens  sorrow,  most  severe." 

Who  can  look  upon  that  brow  once  bright  and 
beautiful,  now  worn  with  care  and  sorrow,  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  Poet's  touching  song : 

"  Oh  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet ! 
With  the  sky  above  my  bead. 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet,— 
For  only  one  short  hoar 
To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want. 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal !" 

Survey  well  the  apartment  of  Eva  Masterton,  for 
each  article,  there  speaks  of  her  patient  sufferings 
her  kind  and  gentle  disposition.  She  has  just  re- 
turned from  her  employer's  shop,  with  some  work 
which  will  bring  in  a  scanty  sum,  scarcely  sufil- 
cient  to  purchase  the  morrow's  meal.  Her  bonnet 
and  satchel  she  has  hung  by  the  wall  over  her 
table,  and  her  tattered  cloak  she  has  thrown  neg- 
ligently over  the  back  of  her  chair.  The  shirt 
on  which  she  is  to  work  is  already  spread  oat  be- 
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fore  her,  while  her  haaket,  cotton,  and  scissors 
remain  as  she  left  them  when  she  started  out  in 
the  morning.  The  deal  tahle  at  which  she  sews 
IS  covered  with  a  cloth  so  ragged  that  it  will  hard- 
ly hold  together,  and  at  her  feet  rests  a  hand-hox 
which  contains  a  new  dress  to  he  altered  for  a 
lady  patron  over  the  way.  Close  behind  her 
chair  yoa  will  observe  the  little  closet  where  she 
stores  her  daily  food,  and  if  you  will  look  a  little 
higher  up  you  will  see  the  old  broken  pitcher 
which  has  lasted  her  to  drink  from  for  months, 
and  by  its  side  is  the  candle  which  she  worked 
with  during  the  long  and  dreary  hours  of  the 
night.  You  see  the  picture  now  complete,  you 
see  it  as  it  really  is,  innocence  and  truth  surround- 
ed by  want  and  temptation,  an  angel  'mid  penury 
and  sin,  and  still  that  bright  and  beautiful  being 
that  God  originally  created  her.  Behold  that  look 
of  suppressed  misery,  rich  man,  behold  the  tear 
drop  in  those  mild  blue  eyes,  and  then  go  home 
and  dream  of  money  bags  and  mammon !  You 
wiU  have  your  day,  and  God  is  merciful,  and  just ! 

Ah !  what  sound  is  that  approaching  the  door 
of  Eva's  room  I  Hist,  tis  a  footstep  tripping  has- 
tily along,  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  we 
have  heard  the  same  before.  Ah,  the  door  opens, 
and  sure  enough  it's  honest  Allan  Raymond  almost 
out  of  breath,  and  the  perspiration  rolling  off  his 
cheeks  in  huge  drops. 

"  Bless  me,  Eva !"  said  he  clasping  her  small 
white  hands,  **  I  have  had  such  a  time  in  finding 
this  place,  such  a  time  !** 

"  You  must  have  forgotten  my  direction  then," 
replied  Eva,  with  a  smile,  **for  I  gave  it  you 
correctly." 

**  Well,  maybe  I  did,  bless  you,  maybe  I  did. 
But  I  have  such  news,  such  glorious  news !  Ellen 
is  now  quite  well,  and  I  have  become  a  rich  man ! 
Think  of  that,  Allan  Raymond  a  rich  man  /  Gra- 
cious me,  Eva,  I'll  have  a  splendid  span  of  horses, 
a  splendid  carriage,  a  fine  house,  and  you  shall  be 
one  of  the  finest  ladies  in  this  great  city  1  Think 
of  that,  Eva,  think  of  that !" 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  Allan's  mouth 
before  he  commenced  dancing  and  jumping  about 
the  room  like  a  madman. 

«  When  did  you  get  all  this  good  news  ?"  said 
Eva,  blushing  deeply. 

**  Why,  you  see  the  lawyers,  after  three  long 
years  debate,  have  seen  fit  to  give  me  my  rightful 
share  of  my  father's  property,  and  Mark — now 
dont  blush,  you  little  rogue,  you, — has  paid  me 
a  large  sum  for  building  his  new  house,  much 
more  than  I  deserve,  and  insists  that  I  shall  have 
the  one  we  hire  if  you  will  — ." 

Here  Allan's  pallet  swelled  to  such  a  size  that 
he  could  not  say  what  he  was  going  to»  and  Eva 


laughed  so  heartily  that  even  if  he  had  spoken  he 
could  not  have  heard  himself. 

But  with  all  his  kindness  he  gave  her  "  a  good 
talking  to"  for  being  such  a  naughty  girl  to  work 
so  hard,  and  live  so  poorly  without  letting  him 
know  it.  Blessings  on  thee,  Eva ;  blessings  on 
thy  patient  and  gentle  nature ;  blessings  on  thy 
independence  in  prefering  the  crust  of  bread  and 
pallet  of  straw,  rather  than  live  upon  honest 
Allan's  bounty ! 

CHAPTER  V. 
WHICH  HAS  THE  HXRIT  OF  BEING  SHORTER  THAN 

ANT. 

Three  weeks  from  the  day  of  Allan's  visit  to 
Eva,  they  were  living  together  as  man  and  wife 
in  the  old  domicil  where  they  had  both  passed  so 
many  happy  hours.  Mark  had  tried  his  best  to 
make  him  accept  of  the  house,  but  finding  all  his 
attempts  were  useless,  he  grew  discouraged,  and 
committed  matrimony  himself  with — don't  start, 
dear  reader — ^yes,  with  Allan's  charming  sister ! 
They  had  all  been  "  talking  it  over"  for  a  long 
while,  but  never  before  had  courage  enough  to 
bring  matters  to  "  a  head."  Well,  bless  their 
hearts,  they  are  all  happy  now,  and  out  of  reach 
of  all  the  trouble  that  want  of  filthy  lucre  occa- 
sions in  this  world.  Eva  Masterton,  the  poor 
seamstress,  deserves  all  the  happiness  she  now 
enjoys,  and  if  this  little  tale,  so  rudely  construct* 
ed,  ediall  tend  in  any  way  to  cheer  and  strengthen 
one  of  the  patient  and  gentle  sisterhood  of  which 
she  was  once  a  member,  we  shall  be  abundantly 
paid  for  the  hour  spent  in  writing  it.  Blessings 
on  them  all,  as  every  man  will  reiterate  who  loves 

God's  image ! 
New  York,  October,  1846. 
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"FIRST  AUTUMN  TINTS." 

BT  MBS.  B.  MARIA  SHBLDON. 

FiBST  Autumn  tints  so  delicately  blending. 
Inwove  with  Summer's  universal  green— 

A  goigeous  pageant  is  Dame  Nature  lending, 
To  grace  the  exit  of  her  rrigning  queen. 

Not  yet  have  come  those  *'  melancholy  days," 
The  poet  deemeth  "  saddest  of  the  year ;" 

For  Sol  still  lendeth  us  his  Summer  rays. 
And  songs  of  forest  minstrels  glad  the  ear. 

First  Autumn  days— as  Time's  corroding  finger 
Doth  trace  on  beauty's  biow  faint  lines  of  care. 

While  yet  on  the  fair  cheek  the  rose  doth  linger. 
And  quite  unnoticed  is  that  first  gray  hair — 

So  ye  with  fiiiry  step  o'er  Earth  are  treading. 
Leaving  a  foot-print  only  here  and  there. 

And  we,  unmindfiil  of  the  ruin  spreading. 
Deem  ye  are  making  this  our  world  more  f ^lir. 
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Unheeded  U  kind  Wisdom's  low  voiced  preaching. 
Whispering  in  sighing  breeze,  "moa'ilife  isbrief;" 

And  pass'd  with  careless  eye  Iho  sBine  mild  leaching, 
ImprasBcd  in  beauty  on  tbe  changing  leaf. 


And  bless'd  Religion  npeaks  of  ramnectioD, 
And  bloom  undying  in  Elysian  boweci. 
Jacisob,  Mich.,  Sept.  1M6.    ' 


THE  BETRAYED  AND  HIS  AVENGER. 

A  ffTORT  OF  THE  POLISH  RETOtnTION. 

L  ANYconipiracieswereformed 
f  in  ihe  summer  of  1833.  for  the 
I  purpoee  of  overlurnins  (be 
^  Conlinenlal  goTetnraenlg;  and 
the  Polish  emigranlB  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  it  affi>n}eil 
k  them  of  making  anoltier  despe- 
I    rate  effort  nnder  hopes  of  gaio- 

*  ing  the  independence  of  Iheir' 
country.    About  three  hundred 

■  of  ihe  Polish  emigrants  were 
sent  under  diBerent  ditguises  lo 

•  the  various  provinces  in  Po- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  stir- 
ring up  a  revolntionarj  spirit 

amongfit  the  enalaved  populalion— but,  in  all  Ihe 
instances,  were  unsuccessful.  Many  of  (he  emj. 
grants  fell  Into  the  bands  of  the  Coeeacks,  and 
were  hong  or  shot,  without  even  the  mockery  of 
a  Russian  trial. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  July  oi  that 
year,  that  one  beautiful  morning  shortly  after  sun- 
me,  we  were  gazing  on  the  tranquil  farm-yard 
that  was  seen  below;  its  only  noise  being  that  oc- 
casioned by  the  agricultural  laborers,  as  Ihey 
sought  out  or  arranged  their  various  implements 
of  husbandry  and  prepared  to  follow  the  toils  of 
the  day. 

The  farm  itself  waa  situated  on  one  of  those 
delightful  spots  where  nature  appears  lo  have  done 
her  best  to  make  man  happy.    The  building,  i 
rather  series  of  buildings,  formed  four  sides  of 
square ;— the  one  toward  tbe  south  was  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  family,  that  toward  the  north 
occupied  by  the  cows  and  lower  animals,  (he  e 
ern  side  whs  reserved  for  slables,  while  the  w 
em  served  (he  purposes  of  a  bam,  and  sheltered 
the  grain,  carts,  catTiagea,andthe  other  farm  stock 
>nd  furniture. 

From  the  front  of  the  bouse  was  seen  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Prosna,  as  it  winded  below 
in  many  nanow  cnrvos,  occuioDally  braaking 


where  the  land  was  low  and  sandy.  Few  boats 
ruffled  the  quiet  face  of  Its  smooth  course;  nor 
were  the  inabitants  on  its  banks  often  disturbed 
by  Ihe  sound  of  ihe  bugle,  or  the  shriller  blast 
of  the  huntsman's  hom.  Fat  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  lay  extended  (hose  long  and  beantlfal  mea- 
dows (hat  so  adorn  unfortuna(e  Poland ;  wbile  be- 
hind, rose  an  abrupt galheringof  bills,  which  pro- 
tec(ed  the  cottage  from  (he  northern  blaft;  all 
around  waa  foliage — trees,  slalely,  grand,  and 
beautiful  towering  forth  in  their  innocent  pride, 
and  shaming;  the  more  studied  works  of  an  that  Iq 
the  cariously-fanhioned  old  pile  vainly  attempted 
to  disturb  the  attention  of  the  gazer. 

A  horseman  was  seen  rapidly  galloping  towtirda 
(h«  bonse  by  tbe  road  which  approadied  it  from 
the  ^uth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  hoofs  of 
his  steed  grated  harshly  as  he  reined  him  up  be- 
fore the  door,  which  waa  opened  by  NIela,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  old  farmer. 

"  Oh !  Waclaw,  has  he  escaped  ;"  she  exclaim- 
ed. 

"  I  arrived  too  late^his  doom  was  already  fix- 
ed." 

"  Oh  heaven  that  [  had  infotmed  you  sooner — 
his-  blood  is  on  my  head : — poor  youth !  some  sis- 
may  yet  mourn  ihy  unknown  fate — but  how 

le  it — is  he  really  dead  f" 

'  He  fought  long  and  bravely,  but  bad  to  con- 
tend wilh  a  EuperioL'  farce ;  and  before  I  came  to 
ince  all  hope  was  over — be  was  wound- 
ed, and  a  prisoner!  1  watched  every  oppoKunity 

effect  hia  escape — but  it  was  a  hopeless  task — 
last  night  he  was  condemned ;  and  this  morning,  at 
rise,  I  ttaw  his  body  bleaching  in  tbe  air  1" 
Why  did  1  not  inform  thee  sooner ! — but  tb« 
duty  of  a  daughter  forbade  it  I  No !  avannt  wllh 
such  a  feeling  I — I  am  a  Polish  woman.  O  that  t 
had  forgot  my  father,  and  saved  Winnicki !  O  that 
I  had  remembered  alone  the  cause  of  my  country  1 
He  coroe  from  afar  to  regenerate  it — my  father  be- 
trayed him,  and  I  forbore,  until  too  late,  to  inform 
him  of  the  deceit— Wretch  thai  I  am !— tbe  Polieh 
mothers  will  raise  their  finger  in  scom  at  me  as  I 
pass,  and  shout,  'There  goes  tbe  daughter  of  a 
traitor  Pole  ''—hateful  name ;  would  thai  I  had  be- 
trayed the  traitor,  even  although  it  would  have 
been  my  gray-headed  father  1" 

•'  Niela !  my  dear  Niela !  who  betrayed  him  I — 
speak,  tell  me— you  rave— my  blood  rune  etrange- 
lyin  my  veins!" 

Niela  answered  only  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and 
■nnk  hack  upon  the  threshold. 

"God  be  my  witness,  my  betrothed  !— apeak, 
tell  me,  who  is  the  traitor ! — and  I  swear  that  no 
tie,  no  endearment  of  relationship  lo  either  thyself 
or  to  me,  shall  screen  him  from  the  vengeance  he 
merit  B.' 
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"  My  father  is  the  traitor !"  shrieked  the  tenifi- 
ed  girl,  as  she  rose  and  muttered  hastily  between 
her  set  teeth,  and,  wiping  the  cold  perspiration 
from  her  brow,  invited  Waclaw  to  enter. 

"  No,  Niela !"  replied  Waclaw,  "  the  daughter 
of  a  traitor  never  can  be  my  wife !" 

Waclaw  mounted  his  steed,  and  pursued  his 
route  to  the  rendezvous  of  his  companions  in  arms, 
and  before  it  was  noon  passed  over  the  spot  of 
the  morning's  murder.  The  scene  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  the  most  verdant  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Prosna ; .  it  had  already  yielded  its 
golden  crop,  which,  gathered  up  into  sheaves,  dot- 
ted the  landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Near  the  spot  on  which  Waclaw  stood  were  the 
marks  of  the  hoofs  of  the  Cossack -horse,  and  all 
around  were  apparent  the  ravages  of  an  insolent, 
barbarian,  and  invading  force:  these  were  the  only 
visible  marks  of  the  morning's  butchery ;  still  the 
blood  of  the  slain  cried  to  Heaven  for  vengeance, 
and  Waclaw  swore  that  it  should  be  avenged 

The  grief  of  Niela  was  extreme ;  she  had  not 
only  suflfered  an  innocent  patriot  to  be  butchered 
for  her  want  of  decision — she  knew,  too,  that  her 
father  was  a  traitor  to  his  country — she  knew  that 
Waclaw  also  knew  this — that  he  had  vowed  ven- 
geance against  her  father,  and  that  he  despised  her- 
self— her  best  feelings  were  lacerated — she  wish 
ed  for  death — life  had  become  a  burden  to  her ; — 
her  father's  sight  had  become  hatetul,  and  his  en- 
deavors to  console  her  only  augmented  her  grief, 
and  when  she  was  forced  to  tell  him  the  cause, 
the  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
wept  like  a  child.  This  called  a  new  feeling  into 
her  heart,  and  the  woman  again  became  a  daugh- 
ter ;  she  wept  upon  his  neck,  as  he  detailed  to  her 
how  he  had  been  forced  to  betray  the  poor  emi- 
grant ;  how  he  himself  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cossacks,  and  only  saved  his  life  and  that  of 
his  daughter,  by  giving  such  information  as  had, 
unwittingly  on  his  part,  been  successfully  used  for 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  Winnicki. 

The  heart  of  the  old  man  was  its  own  avenger; 
he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  a  son  also,  an 
exile,  who  might  be  betrayed,  and  that  he  might 
yet  live  to  know  that  the  death  of  Winnicki  had 
been  avenged  in  that  of  his  own  blood.  These 
thoughts  had  hardly  c  nee  ran  through  his  fevered 
brain  ere  his  daughter  was  summoned  to  the  door; 
she  returned  with  a  letter — he  knew  the  hand- 
writing, and  opening  it  with  breathless  anxiety, 
found  that  Winnicki  was  no  other  but  his  exiled 
son — ^the  letter  said  the  writer  had  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes to  live—that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  some 
unknown  hand — that  ere  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  he  would  have  ceased  to  exist — ^he  craved 
pardon  for  living  with  him  under  a  false  name,  but 
assured  him  that  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 


gaged, imperatively  demanded  that  he  should  so 
disguise  himself. 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  behind  the  horizon 
of  the  Prosna — the  heart-broken  daughter  and 
frantic  father  were  silently  sitting  at  the  cottage 
table— a  slight  knock  was  heard  at  the  window  ; 
Niela  opened  it — some  one  desired  to  speak  with 
her  father.  The  old  man  rose  at  the  summons, 
but  had  not  reached  the  window  when  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

A  tall  slender  figure  bent  himself  over  the  win- 
dow, and  exclaimed,  "  thus  may  every  traitor  pe- 
rish !"  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  from  the 
farm. 

Niela,  poor  Niela !  she  it  was  who  least  deserv- 
ed it,  and  who  suffered  the  most :  in  one  day  de- 
prived of  her  brother,  her  father,  her  betrothed ; 
she  felt  the  iron  of  disappointed  hope  deep  in  her 
breast,  but  she  gave  way  to  no  impassioned  mad- 
ness— her  resolve  was  soon  taken,  and  she  devoted 
herself,  like  more  of  her  countrywomen,  to  wander 
among  the  tombs  of  her  country's  patriots,  impre- 
cating vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  ruthless  inva- 
der, who  has  converted  Poland  into  a  wide  and 
long  churchyard,  and  keeping  alive  the  spirit 
which  will  yet  burst  the  bonds  that  despotism  has 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  fixing  on  the  face  of  a 
marked  nation. 

Ten  months  after  these  tragical  events,  I  was 
forced  to  travel  quieily  through  France,  on  my 
way  to  England,  as  I  found  that  the  part  I  had 
taken  in  the  expedition  to  Savoy,  prevented  my 
finding  an  asylum  in  any  other  quarter  of  Europe. 
During  the  journey,  the  diligence  arrived  at  mid- 
night, in  the  month  of  July,  at  a  village  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vesoul  upon  the  Sa6ne;  we  were 
crowded  with  passengers,  all  of  them  belonging  to 
France,  and  when  they  entered  the  inn,  every  one 
made  as  much  noise  as  possible,  in  order  the  more 
quickly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bustling 
waiters.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  our 
arrival,  the  mistress  of  the  house  entered  and  beg- 
ged that  we  would  make  less  noise,  as  there  was 
a  sick  person  in  the  house. 

"  A  sick  person  do  you  say  ?  is  she  pretty,  is 
she  a  nice  little  maid,  sick  with  love,  or  an  old 
hag,  ill  with  hate  ?"  demanded  a  wine  merchant, 
taking  the  half- smoked  cigar  from  his  mouth. 

*•  No,  sir;  it  is  a  Pole,  wounded  in  body  and 
mind,  on  the  point  of  death." 

It  was  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  pain  that  I 
heard  this  announcement,  and  pain  the  deeper  felt 
— because  I  observed  with  what  levity  the  state- 
ment was  received  by  my  traveling  companions, 
and  I  requested  that  I  might  be  conducted  to  the 
sick  man's  apartment.  To  this  request,  the  mis- 
tress at  first  objected ;  but  when  I  told  her  that  I 
was  a  countryman,  and  could  possibly  alleviate 
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his  sufferings,  she  conducted  me  to  where  he 
lay. 

The  room  was  little,  dimly  lighted,  and  without 
the  smallest  article  of  furniture  excepting  the  pal- 
let upon  which  the  man  lay  stretched,  dressed  in 
a  Polish  lieutenant's  uniform.  At  the  side  of  the 
hed  stood  a  small  candle,  hy  the  light  of  which  he 
was  gazing  upon  a  packet  of  letters  which  he  held 
in  his  hand — he  did  not  appear  to  be  above  twenty 
years  of  age ;  his  countenance,  although  marked 
with  the  hand  of  disease  and  death,  was  yet  ex- 
pressive and  interesting ;  his  eyes  were  full  of  fire, 
but  there  was  a  wildness  about  them  that  made 
the  blood  to  curdle — seeing  that  he  was  not  asleep 
I  addressed  him  in  Polish,  and  asked  how  he  felt 
himself ;  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  me  with  a  sort 
of  demoniac  joy,  leaped  suddenly  from  his  bed, 
stopped  short,  looked  at  me  hard,  and  then  fell 
down  upon  his  wretched  pallet,  and  began  to  weep. 

I  begged  the  exile's  pardon  for  intruding  upon 
him ;  but  said  that  being  a  Pole,  and  hearing  of  his 
illness,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  visit  him,  and 
see  if  I  could  in  any  way  assist  him. 

"  A  Pole  !*'  he  cried,  "  0  yes !  I  was  once  a 
Pole  too — 't  was  but  only  yesterday  I  was  a  Pole, 
but  now  alas — "  he  was  much  agitated  and  turned 
his  face  toward  the  wall,  but  had  not  so  remained 
many  moments,  when  he  again  turned  suddenly 
round,  held  out  his  hand  i^d  begged  to  be  for- 
given. 

He  lay  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  seemed  to 
be  endeavoring  to  recollect  something,  as  he  fre- 
quently passed  his  hand  over  his  high  white  fore- 
head, and  put  back  the  fair  hair  which,  although 
uncombed,  clustered  about  his  brow  and  over  his 
shoulders,  in  Curls  that  would  have  made  glad  the 
heart  of  many  a  knk-haired  damsel ;  at  last  he 
said,  "  Will  you  convey  these  to  Niela,  to  Man- 
da,  to  Bronislau,  to  my  father  ?  Speak,  speak !" 
he  added  in  a  plaintive  and  beseeching  tone. 

I  instantly  recognized  in  the  wasted  form  of  the 
djring  maniac — ^my  old  comrade  Waclaw ;  but  he 
knew  me  not.  I  replied  that  his  friends  were  all 
well,  and  I  would  carry  whatever  he  wished. 

'*Will  they  come  and  see  me?  ha!  ha!  will 
they  come  and  see  me  ?  No !  no !  yes !  yes ! — they 
will  come — more,  they  will  avenge  my  wrongs." 

After  these  exclamations,  he  instantly  sunk 
down  exhausted,  and  remained  silent  for  some 
minutes,  at  last  he  said, 

"  Read  them — read  them — oh,  yes !  I  pray  you 
read  them,"  and  he  placed  in  my  hands  a  bundle  of 
letters.  I  began  to  read  one  of  them,  when  he 
tore  the  whole  from  my  grasp,  and  calmly  folding 
them  up  in  a  handkerchief,  said, 

"  Not  now — not  now !"  and  again  offered  them 
to  me ;  but  I  was  so  struck  with  his  manner  that  I 
involuntarily  shrunk  from  accepting  them. 


**  Are  you  afraid  to  take  them  r  he  exclaimed ; 
*•  take  them,  they  wont  hurt  you." 

-  Wishing  to  quiet  him  as  much  as  possible,  I 
took  the  bundle,  and  placed  it  under  my  arm:  thia 
pleased  him,  and  he  contmued  in  a  much  calmer 
tone, 

**  And  thou  hast  seen  my  Niela,  my  Manda,  my 
father,  and  my  brother  ? — hast  thou  ever  been  in 
Poland,  in  Kamscbatka  ?  Oil !  it  is  terrible  to  be 
condemned  to  pass  a  life-time  in  one  of  those  aw- 
ful  mines." 

His  countenance  now  changed  fast — ^his  color 
became  more  pale,  and  his  features  assumed  a  livid 
aspect. 

*'The  gallows! — the  gallows! — you  would 
have  hung  me,  but  I  escaped  from  your  lances — I 
have  avoided  it — but  now  all  avoid  me — all  have 
forsaken  me — my  very  dog — ^but  it  left  me  last, 
poor  Carlo — come  with  me  to  Poland  !" 

These  were  his  last  words,  the  clock  of  the 
neighboring  church  struck  one,  he  pressed  my 
hand  and  ceased  to  exist. 

•*  My  God,  who  will  pay  for  his  room,"  ex- 
claimed the  landlady,  who  had  unperceived  enter- 
ed the  room  and  witnessed  the  last  act  of  the  tra- 
gedy ;  "  this  comes  of  keeping  a  sick  man  when 
he  has  no  money — he  owes  me  three  days'  rent" 

I  wished  to  remain  at  the  village  and  pay  my 
last  attentions  to  my  unfortunate  comrade ;  but  the 
gensd'armes  would  not  permit  it — ^I  was  forced 
into  the  diligence,  and  when  I  awoke  to  reason, 
found  that  it  was  morning,  and  we  had  arrived  at 
Langrez.  I  again  endeavored  to  be  permitted  to 
return  to  bury  my  dead  countryman,  but  the  or- 
ders from  the  interior  would  brook  of  no  indul- 
gence to  one  in  my  situation,  and  I  was  forced  to 
leave  France  without  hearing  anything  more  of 
poor  Waclaw. 


FAREWELL. 

BY   B.    H.    CLBMEMTS. 

Fabxwsll!  fitfewell!  since  it  must  be,  in  hopeless- 
ness I  go 

With  a  last  faith,  to  tread  again  the  lonely  ways  of  wo. 

No  path  of  lis^ht  allures  me  through  the  wilderness  ot 
thought 

Which  thy  young  heart  within  my  aonl,  so  surely,  sadly 
wrought. 

Farewell !  farewell !  I  did  not  think  a  heart  so  firee 
from  guile 

Gould  turn  away  firom  what  it  loved,  without  a  single 
smile; 

The  sun-shine  of  thy  soul  may  shed  a  passing  light 
elsewhere. 

But  will  no  single  ray  light  up,  the  home  of  my  de- 
spair. 
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Farewell !  farewell !  it  was  no  fieuilt  of  mine  thiett  both 

should  love— 
No  fault  of  mine,  that  nature  brings  such  promptings 

from  above, 
Like  light  and  air,  from  God  it  came,  the  fount  of  all 

that's  pure, 
And  this  it  is  that  teaches  me  how  much  it  can  endure. 

As  flowers  when  broken  by  the  blast,  sow  to  the  Earth 

their  seed. 
So  the  crushed  heart  is  nurtured  by  the  wrong  that  is 

its  meed. 
And  mine  alas !  may  bloom  again  amidst  the  waste  of 

years. 
That  lies  a  rayless  desert,  drowned  within  a  flood  of 

tears. 

Farewell!  farewell!  the  day  may  come  when  time 

will  teach  thee  all. 
The  many  woes  that  now  my  breast  relentlessly  en- 

thral; 
It  may  bring  back  some  sudden  gush  of  hopelessness 

and  pain. 
Like  that  from  which  my  own,  alas !  will  ne'er  be  &ee 

again. 

Farewell !  farewell !  the  paths  of  peace  shall  blossom 

all  with  flowers. 
Where  thy  young  feet  may  linger  'midst  the  calm  of 

summer  hours. 
And  down  the  violet-vale  of  years,  to  bless  them  as 

they  go, 
A  ttistful  prayer  from  these  wan  lips  will  never  cease 

to  flow. 


MARIA. 

SSB  KRORAVING. 

Our  artist  has  given  us  for  the  present  number,  a  por- 
trait of  "  Sterne's  Maryi,"  which  we  can  do  no  better 
justice  to  than  by  copying  from  the  "  Sentimental 
Journey"  the  author's  own  description  of  the  '*  poor 
luckless  maiden." 

NEVER  felt  what  the  distress 
of  plenty  was  in  any  shape 
till  now, — to  travel  it  through 
the  Bourbonnois,  the  sweet- 
est part  of  France, — in  the 
hey-day  of  the  vintage,  when 
Natare  is  pouring  her  abun- 
.dance  into  every  one's  lap, 
and  every  eye  is  lifted  up, — a 
journey  through  each  step  of 
which  music  beats  time  to 
Labor t  and  all  her  children  are 
rejoicing  as  they  carry  in  their  clusters ; — to  pass 
through  this  with  my  affections  flying  out,  and 
kindling  at  every  group  before  me, — and  every 
one  of  them  was  pregnant  with  adventures. 

Just  Heaven ! — ^it  would  fill  up  twenty  volumes ; 
— and  alas !  I  have  but  a  few  small  pages  left  of 
this  to  crowd  it  into, — and  half  of  these  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  poor  Maria  my  friend  Mr. 
Landy  met  with  near  Moulines. 


The  story  he  had  told  of  that  disordered  maid 
affected  me  not  a  little  in  the  reading ;  but  when 
I  got  within  the  neighborhood  where  she  lived,  it 
returned  so  strong  into  my  mind,  that  I  could  not 
resist  an  impulse  which  prompted  me  to  go  half  a 
league  out  of  the  road,  to  the  village  where  her 
parents  dwelt,  to  inquire  after  her. 

'Tis  going,  I  own,  like  the  knight  of  the  Woful 
Countenance,  in  quest  of  melancholy  adventures ; 
— I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  am  never  so  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  within 
me,  as  when  I  am  entangled  in  them. 

The  old  mother  came  to  the  door ;  her  looks 
told  me  the  story  before  she  opened  her  mouth. 
She  had  lost  her  husband ;  he  had  died,  she  said, 
of  anguish,  for  the  loss  of  Maria's  senses,  about 
a  month  before.  She  had  feared  at  first,  she  ad- 
ded, that  it  would  have  plundered  her  poor  girl  of 
what  little  understanding  was  left ; — but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  brought  her  more  to  herself ; — 
still  she  could  not  rest.  Her  poor  daughter,  she 
said,  crying,  was  wandering  somewhere  about  the 
road. 

— ^Why  does  my  pulse  beat  languid  as  I  write 
this?  and  what  made  La  Fleur,  whose  heart 
seem'd  only  to  be  tuned  to  joy,  to  pass  the  back 
of  his  hand  twice  across  his  eyes,  as  the  woman 
stood  and  told  it !  I  beckoned  to  the  postilion  to 
turn  back  into  the  road. 

When  we  had  got  within  half  a  league  of 
Moulines,  at  the  litUe  opening  in  the  road,  leading 
to  a  thicket,  I  discovered  poor  Maria  sitting  under 
a  poplar.  She  was  sitting  with  her  elbow  in  her 
lap,  and  her  head  leaning  on  one  side  within  her 
hand : — a  small  brook  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

I  bid  the  postilion  go  on  with  the  chaise  to  Mou- 
lines ;  and  La  Fleur  to  bespeak  my  supper ;  and 
that  I  would  walk  after  him. 

She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  much  as  my  friend 
described  her,  except  that  her  hair  hung  loose, 
which  before  was  twisted  with  a  silken  net.  She 
had  superadded  likewise  to  her  jacket,  a  pale  green 
riband,  which  fell  across  her  shoulder  to  the  waist ; 
at  the  end  of  which  hung  her  pipe.  Her  goat  had 
been  as  faithless  as  her  lover ;  and  she  had  got  a 
little  dog  in  lieu  of  him,  which  she  kept  tied  by  a 
string  to  her  girdle.  As  I  looked  at  her  dog,  she 
drew  him  toward  her  with  the  string.  '*  Thou  shalt 
not  leave  me,  Sylvio,"  said  she.  I  looked  in  Ma« 
ria's  eyes,  and  saw  she  was  thinking  more  of  her 
father  than  of  her  lover,  or  her  little  goat ;  for  as 
she  uttered  them,  the  tears  trickled  down  her 
cheeks. 

I  sat  down  close  by  her ;  and  Maria  let  me  wipe 
them  away  as  they  fell,  with  my  handkerchief.  I 
then  steeped  it  in  my  own — and  then  in  hers — and 
then  in  mine — and  then  I  wiped  hers  again ;  and 
as  I  did  it,  I  felt  such  nndescribable  emotions  with- 
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in  me,  as  I  am  sure  could  not  be  accounted  for 
from  any  combinations  of  matter  and  motion. 

I  am  positive  I  have  a  soul ;  nor  can  all  the 
books  with  which  materialists  have  pestered  the 
world,  ever  convince  me  to  the  contrary. 

When  Maria  had  come  a  little  to  herself,  I  ask- 
ed her  if  she  remembered  a  pale  thin  person  of  a 
man,  who  had  sat  down  betwixt  her  and  her  goat 
about  two  years  before  ?  She  said  she  was  unset- 
tled much  at  that  time,  but  remembered  it  upon 
two  accounts : — That,  ill  as  she  was,  she  saw  the 
person  pitied  her ;  and  next.  That  her  goat  had 
stolen  his  handkerchief,  and  she  had  beat  him  for 
the  theft;  she  had  washed  it,  she  said,  in  the 
brook,  and  kept  it  ever  since  in  her  pocket,  to  re- 
store it  to  him,  in  case  she  should  see  him  again ; 
which,  she  added,  he  had  half- promised  her.  As 
she  told  me  this,  she  took  the  handkerchief  out  of 
her  pocket,  to  let  me  see  it ;  she  had  folded  it  up 
neatly  in  a  couple  of  vine-leaves,  tied  round  with 
a  tendril.  On  opening  it,  I  saw  an  iSi  marked  in 
one  of  the  corners. 

She  had,  since  that,  she  told  me,  strayed  as  far 
as  Rome,  and  walked  round  St.  Peter's  once — and 
returned  back :  that  she  found  her  way  alone 
across  the  Apennines — had  traveled  over  all  Lom- 
bardy  without  money — and  through  the  flinty 
roads  of  Savoy  without,  shoes:  how  she  had 
borne  it,  and  how  she  had  got  supported,  she  could 
not  tell ; — but  God  tempers  the  tvinds,  said  Maria, 
to  the  shorn  lamb. 

Shorn,  indeed  !  and  to  the  quick,  said  I :  and 
wert  thou  in  my  own  land,  where  I  have  a  cottage, 
I  would  take  thee  to  it,  and  shelter  thee :  thou 
should'st  eat  of  my  own  bread,  and  drink  of  my 
own  cup;  I  would  be  kind  to  thy  own  Sylvio;  in 
all  thy  weaknesses  and  wanderings  I  would  seek 
after  thee,  and  bring  thee  back :  when  the  sun  went 
down,  I  would  say  my  prayer ;  and  when  I  had 
done,  thou  should'st  play  thy  evening  song  upon 
thy  pipe :  nor  would  the  incense  of  my  sacrifice  be 
worse  accepted  for  entering  Heaven  along  with 
that  of  a  broken  heart ! 

Nature  melted  within  me  as  I  uttered  this ;  and 
Maria  observing,  as  I  took  out  my  handkerchief, 
that  it  was  steeped  too  much  already  to  be  of  use, 
would  needs  go  wash  it  in  the  stream.  And 
where  will  thou  dry  it,  Maria  ?  said  I  I'll  dry  it 
in  my  bosom,  said  she ;  'twill  do  me  good. 

And  is  your  heart  still  so  warm,  Maria?  said  I. 

I  touched  upon  the  string  on  which  hung  all  her 
sorrows;  she  looked  with  wistful  disorder  for 
some  time  in  my  face ;  and  then,  without  saying 
anything,  took  her  pipe,  and  pjayed  her  service  to 
the  Virgin.  The  string  I  had  touched  ceased  to 
vibrate ;  in  a  moment  or  two  Maria  returned  to 
herself,  let  her  pipe  fall,  and  rose  up. 

And  where  are  you  going,  Maria,  said  I.     She 


said  to  Moulines.  Let  us  go,  said  I,  together. 
Maria  put  her  arm  wiihin  mine,  and  lengthening 
the  string  to  let  the  dog  follow,  in  that  order  we 
entered  Moulines. 

Though  I  hate  salutations  and  greetings  in  the 
market-place,  yet  when  we  got  into  the  middle  of 
this,  I  stopped  to  take  my  last  look  and  last  fare- 
well of  Maria. 

Maria,  though  not  tall,  was  neyertheless  of  the 
first  order  of  fine  forms:  affliction  had  touched 
her  looks  with  something  that  was  scarce  earthly ; 
still  she  was  feminine ;  and  so  much  was  there 
about  her  of  all  that  the  heart  wishes,  or  the  eye 
looks  for  in  woman,  that  could  the  traces  be  ever 
worn  out  of  her  brain,  and  those  of  Eliza  out  of 
mine,  she  should  not  only  eat  of  my  bread  and 
drink  of  my  own  cup,  bnt  Maria  should  lie  in  my 
bosom,  and  be  unto  me  as  a  daughter. 

Adieu,  poor  luckless  maiden  ! — ^Imbibe  the  oil 
and  wine  which  the  compassion  of  a  stranger,  as 
he  journeyeth  on  his  way,  now  pours  into  thy 
wounds :  the  Being  who  has  twice  bruised  thee 
can  only  bind  them  up  for  ever. 


THE   MARTYR. 

BY  W.  GILMORE  SIMMS  :  ATTTHOR  OF  THE  "YEMASSEE,"  iScC. 


He  stood  unaw'd,  though  many  came 

To  mock  his  dying  hour ; 
Though  cruel  foes  provoked  the  flame. 

He  scoru'd  tbeir  hate  and  power  ; 
And  whilst  his  hands  were  raised  on  high 
He  gloried  in  his  destiny, 

With  soul  that  could  not  cower ; 
For  midst  that  death  of  fear  and  pain. 
He  felt  he  should  not  die  in  vain. 

II 

His  eyes  were  lifted  up  to  heaven, 

His  soul  was  deep  in  pray'r  ; 
He  pray*d  that  thoy  might  be  forgiven. 

Who  piled  his  torture  there ; 
No  groan  for  Ulb,  from  suflering  wnmg. 
Broke  forth  upon  that  martyr's  tongue ; — 

Superior  to  despair, — 
His  spirit  seemed  already  free 
From  mortal  doubt  and  destiny. 

m 

They  bade  him  look  for  help  on  high  ;— 
He  bow*d,  and  bless*d  them  still  !— 

Tliey  ask'd  him—"  Does  he  hear  your  ciy  T 
He  answered  them—"  He  will  !"— 

And  still,  with  meek  submission,  rose 

His  dying  pray'r  for  all  his  foes, 
Bven  tliey  his  blood  who  spill  :— 

A  spirit's  glory  wraps  his  brow^ 

The  martyr's  with  his  savior  now- 
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SONG  OF   THE   FLOWER   GIRL. 

BY  LAWRSNCE  LABREE. 

•■B  ■ira SAVING. 

*'  Ym— flowers  hnve  tone?.    Ood  gave  to  each 
A  language  of  Its  own.**— anon. 

I  HAVE  flowers  of  the  fairest  and  sweetest— 

The  Rose  with  its  delicate  hue, 
In  whose  bosom  have  slept  the  youngf  fairies-^ 

A  prize  for  the  virtuous  and  tiue. 
For  the  proud  Pve  the  gay  Amaryllis, 

For  the  modest,  the  Violet  blue  j 
And  dear  girl,  if  to  Love  you  are  constant, 

I  have  gathered  the  Harebell  for  you. 

To  the  maid  who  first  feels  the  emotion 

That  awakes  her  young  heart  from  its  dreams. 
Till  each  thought  is  revealed  in  an  action, 

And  life  all  a  holiday  seems, 
I  have  brought  the  sweet  Lilac  that  opens 

So  early  its  buds  to  the  Spring, 
Tainting  all  the  air  round  with  its  perfume 

And  tempting  the  humming-bird's  wing. 

I  have  hoped  not  to  meet  the  forsaken— 

No  joy  is  their  presence  to  me ; 
I  had  rather  by  far  give  the  Snow  Drop, 

Than  a  bough  from  the  cold  Willow  Tree. 
There's  no  flower  for  the  heart-wearied  mourner. 

No  Balm  for  a  spirit  distress'd. 
But  the  hope  that  is  cherished  in  Heaven, 

Where  the  weary  are  promised  a  rest. 

Buy  my  flowers  ?    Laughing  maiden  who  never' 

Hath  knew  the  cold  pangs  of  neglect ; 
Sober  matron,  and  those  who  the  losson 

Have  learned— to  Think  and  Reflect : 
Hopeful  youth,  frosty  age,  and  the  meriy 

Who  laugh  in  the  presence  of  Care, 
Buy  my  flowers— they  are  gems  from  Earth's  bosom, 

That  grew  in  their  wild  beauty  there. 


THE  FLIGHT. 

BT    R.    F.     6REELET. 
(See  Engraving  in  October  number.) 

OWARD  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there 
stood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town  of  Evreu.x,  in 
Normandy,  a  chateau  of 
imposing  exterior,  whose 
owner,  Sir  Guillaume  de 
Lascelles  had  long  been 
famed  for  his  mighty  deeds  of  arms,  and  his  prow- 
ess  in  war.  Sir  Guillaame  was  one  of  those  few 
heroes  of  olden  time,  the  history  of  whose  lives 
we  can  read  without  a  shudder.  He  never  shed 
blood  where  it  was  in  his  power  to  avoid  it,  and 
was  always  as  courteous  to  his  enemies  taken  in 
'war,  as  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his 
knightly  troth. 

As  his  days  began  to  verge  toward  the  **  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,"  Sir  Wiiii.ui.  began  to  think  of 
TOLUMS  n. — 28. 


his  spiritual  welfare,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he 
called  around  him  his  chosen  warriors,  and  the 
good  old  father-confessor  who  had  done  ail  his 
shriving,  and  so  on  for  many  a  day,  and  in  their 
presence  disposed  of  his  vast  property  in  the 
manner  hereinbelow  detailed. 

The  great  proportion  of  his  money  and  lands  he 
bequeathed  without  reservation  to  his  young 
daughter,  Isabella,  whose  bringing  up,  as  she  was 
yet  in  her  early  minority,  was  entrusted  to  her 
cousin,  the  Lord  Mortimer  de  la  Roche. 

The  remainder  was  duly  divided  among  his 
kinsmen  and  most  faithful  vassals,  each  according 
to  his  deserts.  This  crowning  act  of  his  life  ac- 
complished. Sir  William  dismissed  all  his  retain, 
ers,  and  retired  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  his  kinsman,  the  Lord  de  la  Roche. 

No  doubt,  in  all  that  he  had  done,  Sir  William 
meant  wisely ;  but  it  is  not  every  human  being  to 
whom  is  accorded  the  gift  of  seeing  into  the  future ; 
and  in  this,  the  most  critical  movement  of  his  life, 
the  old  nobleman  made  a  sad  mistake.  The  Lord 
de  la  Roche  was  one  of  those  specious  men  who, 
deeply  read  in  human  nature,  manage  to  sustain, 
by  acting  well  their  parts,  a  character  for  probity, 
while,  in  reality,  their  apparent  honesty  is  merely 
a  cloak  to  conceal  a  deeper  purpose.  Rumor,  in 
fact,  had  already  been  busy  with  his  name,  and  it 
was  said,  by  those  who  had  been  intimate  with 
him  in  days  gone  by,  that  he  had  committed  cer- 
tain acts  which,  had  they  been  less  cautiously 
planned  and  carried  out,  might  not  have  contribut- 
ed to  his  advancement  in  the  service  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  in  the  opinions  of  men  of  honorable 
purpose. 

However  this  might  be,  Sir  William  at  length 
died, and  then  the  true  character  of  his  kinsman  be- 
came apparent.  The  sod  had  scarcely  time  to  settle 
upon  the  grave  of  the  old  knight  before  rumors 
began  to  circulate  far  and  wide  with  regard  to  the 
Roche's  character.  His  designs,  in  respect  to  the 
young  orphan,  Isabelle,  were  immediately  made 
manifest  by  his  possessing  himself  of  her  proper- 
ty, which  he  did  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  so  de- 
void of  influence  and  experience  as  Isabelle  might 
have  vainly  sought  for  redress.  His  next  move- 
ment was  to  lay  claim  to  the  young  lady's  hand, 
asserting  that  such  had  been  her  father^s  intention. 
In  proof  of  this,  the  unworthy  knight  produced  a 
letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  her  fa- 
ther prior  to  his  decease.  But  the  young  lady  had 
by  this  time  gained  too  deep  an  insight  into  her 
kinsman*s  character  to  place  an  implicit  confidence 
in  all  he  said,  and  in  accordance  with  this  impres- 
sion she  boldly  challenged  his  honesty,  and  not 
only  refused  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  even 
demanded  of  him  an  account  of  the  vast  estate 
which  he  had  so  profligately  wasted. 
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The  Lord  de  la  Bocbe  anore  the  direat  veo- 
geanc«,  in  case  she  did  not  comply,  but  the  laily, 
finding  that  eiitieatict  were  teud,  eoUcited  lime  to 
make  up  her  mind,  and  one  night  during  hia  ab- 
sence she  elole  quietly  away  with  a  few  of  her  fa- 
ther's chosen  followers,  and  set  out  under  their  es- 
cort toward  the  cbaleaa  of  a  relative  to  whom  she 
had  imparted  her  forlorn  situation,  and  who,  al- 
though poor,  gladly  offered  her  an  asylum  against 
her  enemy. 

"  What !  bas  she  fled  .'"  exclaimed  the  Lord  de 
.la  Roche,  when  the  news  of  her  escape  was  im- 
parled Id  him  on  tbe  following  moniiDg.  "  Sbe 
must  be  a  mettlesome  bird  tbat  dies  so  nimbly. 
But  we'll  see  if  oar  hones'  hoofs  cannot  outvie 
with  hers." 

Few  were  the  orders  he  gave,  but  in  less  time 
than  we  write  each  man  was  in  bis  saddle,  and 
ere  the  sun  was  an  hour  high  a  goodly  force  sal- 
lied out  from  lb«  arched  gateway  of  the  old  caatle, 
headed  by  de  la  Roche  himself,  and  took  its  de- 
parture with  a  speed  which  promised  soon  to  bring 
them  up  with  those  of  whom  they  wer 

De  la  Roche  had  not  wrongly  calculated ;  for, 
in  the  course  of  two  boura  from  his  leaving  the 
chateau,  he  came  in  aight  of  the  fugitive  party. 

"  Now,  lads,  put  apurs  to  your  horses,"  he 
cried,  at  this  welcome  sight.  "  A  fortune  to  him 
that  overtakes  them  first,"  and  with  the  word! 
he  put  apura  to  hia  horse,  and  hia  example  being 
followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  pursuing  party, 
it  was  not  long  ere  they  came  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives. A  deaperate  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  re- 
tainers of  the  lady,  rallying  about  ber  in  close 
array,  disputed  for  more  than  an  hour  tbe  bard- 
fought  field. '  But  even  such  courage  as  tbey  dis- 
played availed  not  against  a  force  ao  far  superior 
to  their  own,  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  re- 
linquishing the  contest,  when  the  aound  of  a  bu- 
gle at  no  great  distance  cheered  them  to  fresh  en- 
deavors. 

Nearer  it  came,  and  a  considerable  party  of 
horsemen  coming  in  sight  at  the  moment,  the  re- 
sult became  more  doubtful  than  ever. 

Such  waa  the  position  of  ai&ira,  when  a  young 
knight  in  the  train  of  the  Lady  Isabelle  perceiving 
tiiat  the  banners  of  the  approaching  parly  were 
those  belonging  to  the  Lord  de  U  Roche,  and 
knowing  that  in  another  moment  all  would  hi 
lost,  seized  her  horse's  reins,  and  bidding  her  fol 
lowers  in  any  event  stand  firm,  he  put  spurs  it 
bis  steed,  and  bounded  away  from  the  contending 
parties  at  a  rale  which  a'eemed  to  aet  all  efforts  at 
retaking  ihem  at  defiance. 

A  hot  purauit  was  made,  neverlhelesa ;  but  al- 
thoagh  the  t^y  laabelle's  steed  bad  fallen  dead 
beneath  her,  and  her  deliverer  had  been  obhgcd 


to  transfer  her  to  his  own  saddle,  the  apeed  at 
which  they  rode  proved  too  much  for  their  par- 
suera,  and  by  aigbtfall  laabelle  aaw  herself  safe- 
ly housed  in  the  chateau  of  her  mote  cousidetale 
relative.  Sir  Guilbert  de  Laacelles — whose  mq, 
Herbert,  had  been  foremoat  in  the  movement  for 
her  deliverence. 

Tbe  sequel  is  told  in  few  words.  The  cas«  of 
the  young  damsel  having  been  communicaled  to 
the  king,  he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  not  only  restored  to  the  lady  her  properly, 
but  disgraced  and  banished  forever  her  unworlliy 
kinsman. 

We  might  add  ihaf  tbe  fair  laabelle  afknrardi 
espoused  her  deliverer,  young  Sir  Herbert;  bot 
the  reader,  no  doubt,  is  apt  at  coming  to  conclu- 
sioos,  and  has  already  imagined  all  we  could  laj 
upon  the  subject. 


THE  EARL  AND  THE  LOWLY  LADY- 

£  sad  but  stalely  pnxcHioa 

d  passed  into  the  chiiTch,iii(! 

en  the  aisles  of  the  venera- 

I    building   were   ihroogcd 

th  peraons.   One  might  hare 

>nght,  who  looked  uponlhe 

ronet,  glittering  on  the  coah- 

I  of  crimson  velvet,  and  ill 

I  other  insignia  of  high  rank, 

tl  cttKoMly  alone  had  diara 

Iber  Buch  a  crowd ;  bat  a 

(per  interest  was  marked  on 

tty  countenaice;  and  (lie 

a  voice  of  tbe  minister  had 

tered  more  than  once,  a.<  be 

read  the  solemn  aervice.    Yet  tbe  coffin  was  il>al 

child,  a  little  tender  infant,  who  had  M  in 

its  first  unconscious  helplessness.     Every  oat 

thought  of  the  father,  standing  up  among  then, 

and  looking  so  desolate  in  hja  grief.    More  ibu 

one  fond  mother  wept,  and  drew  her  red  cloak 

^ly  round  the  infant  ori  her  bosom,  as  slie 

gazed  round  upon  the  mournful  pomp,  and  the  lit- 

tie  coffin, and  the  young  nobleman — chitdless,and 

than  widowed — 0  yes!  worse  thanwatoff- 

I  he  stood  there,  and  followed  with  bis  eye« 

the  movement  of  tbe  men  then  placing  tbe  coffin 

ol  his  child  io  the  shadowy  darkness  of  ibe  open 

vault  below  him.    That  church  was  a  place  (^ 

agonizing  recollection  to  the  young  Earl  of  Derby. 

Often  had  he  entered  it  a  happy  husband ;  aod,  as 

he  walked  slowly  down  the  aisle  to  his  cartiage, 

he  could  not  help  recalling  the  day  when  his  bcan- 

tiful  and  modest  bride  had  clung,  in  trembliDg 

basbfulness,  to  his  tim,  when  he  had  there,  fot 
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the  firgt  time,  called  her  his  wife.  '*  I  am  sick  of 
all  this  idle  pomp !"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  en- 
tered the  wide  hall  of  his  own  magnificent  resi- 
dence, attended  by  his  train  of  servants,  and  met 
hy  the  obsequious  bows  of  the  men  who  had  con- 
ducted the  funeral ,  '*  I  am  sick  of  all  this  mock- 
ery !  I  will  bear  it  no  longer.  Would  that  I  were 
a  poor,  hard-working  peasant,  with  some  honest 
hearts  to  care  for  me,  and  love  me.  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  your  great  people  !" 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  funeral  of  the  heir  of 
the  noble  house  of  Derby,  a  solitary  wayfaring 
man  stopped  at  the  turning  of  a  little  footpath, 
which  led  down  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  village  of  H .  He  had  been  lei- 
surely wandering  on  since  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  had  not  yet  found  the  place  where 
he  would  rest  for  the  night.  "  Here,  at  least,  is 
a  happy  scene,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  About  fifty 
or  sixty  persons  were  scattered,  in  careless  groups, 
about  the  pleasant  green.  Some  of  them  were 
dancing  beneath  a  venerable  grove  of  elms,  others 
were  crowding  round  the  only  booth  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  rustic  fair.  <*  At  least,  I  may 
witness  their  enjoyment,  though  I  cannot  share 
it,**  he  said ;  and,  in  a  few  moments  he  was  stand- 
ing beneath  the  old  trees  on  the  green. 

But,  although  he  was  not  recognized  as  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  disgusted  by  the  attentions 
paid  to  his  rank  and  station,  he  found  the  famili 
arity  of  vulgar  minds,  and  low  manners,  not  quite 
so  agreeable  as  he  had  perhaps  expected.  Quietly 
he  turned  away  from  the  noisy  scene.  He  passed 
over  the  old  bridge  which  crosses  the  clear  and 
shallow  stream,  and  turned  down  a  lane,  the  banks 
of  which  were  overgrown  with  wild  flowers,  and 
straggling  bushes  of  birch,  sufficiently  high  and 
thick  to  meet  over- head,  and  form  a  perfect  bower 
of  grateful  shade.  A  poor  woman  was  returning 
home  through  the  lane  with  her  children,  her  in- 
fant sleeping  soundly  on  her  bosom,  and  a  curly- 
headed  urchin  distending  his  cheeks  with  puffing 
at  a  little  painted  trumpet,  the  horrid  grating  of 
which  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  and  noise  to 
him.  The  young  mother  looked  so  hot  and  tired, 
and  withal  so  good  humored,  that  the  earl  could 
not  resist  asking  her  if  she  could  direct  him  to  a 
lodging.  "  Not  in  that  merry  village  we  have 
judt  left,**  he  said,  *'  for  I  am  unwell  and  tired." 

The  woman  pointed  to  a  little  path,  not  very 
far  froni  the  spot  where  they  stood,  which  turned 
suddenly  out  of  the  lane  into  a  wood,  overhang- 
ing the  river ;  and  directed  him  to  follow  it  through 
a  large  corn-field,  and  up  a  very  steep  sandy  lane; 
and  then,  for  abont  half  a  mile  over — ^but  ench  di- 
rections are  tireaome  enough  when  one  is  obliged 


to  listen  to  them  to  learn  one's  own  way ;  here, 
they  would  be  even  more  so.  Beside,  I  am  not 
sure  the  earl  attended  to  the  poor  woman,  for  he 
lost  his  way.  He  walked  en,  wrapped  in  his  own 
melancholy  thoughts,  but  soothed,  in  every  sense^ 
by  Ihe  cool  fresh  air,  the  gurgling  flow  of  the 
river,  and  all  those  distant  sounds  which,  in  the 
quiet  fields,  on  a  fair  calm  evening,  fall  so  sweet- 
ly indistinct  upon  the  ear.  But  the  sun  had  set 
before  the  wanderer  awoke  to  the  recollection  of 
the  purpose  before  him.  He  looked  around  him ; 
he  saw  green  and  sloping  hills,  many  stately  trees, 
and  the  same  calm  river  flowing  gently  below,  but 
no  house.  At  last,  where  the  leafy  shade  was 
deepest,  he  discovered  a  pile  of  old,  quaintly 
shaped  chimneys,  opposed  against  the  glowing 
sky  He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  direction  Of 
the  farm-house,  which  now  plainly  appeared 
among  the  trees,  when  a  light  step  seemed  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  then  stopped  suddenly ;  and  he 
heard  the  sound  of  unrestrained  weeping.  A  ha- 
zel copse  separated  him  from  the  meadow  whence 
the  sound  proceeded ;  but,  on  peeping  through  a 
little  opening,  he  saw  that  a  yonng  girl  was  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  of  the  meadow  on  the  other  side. 
For  a  little  while  she  continued  weeping — only  for 
a  little  while — then  clasping  her  hands  together, 
she  raised  her  head,  and  her  whole  heart  seemed 
to  look  up  to  heaven  in  her  meek  and  steadfast 
gaze. 

Still  she  sat  there,  almost  without  stirring,  ex- 
cept that,  once  or  twice,  she  looked  down  upon 
the  green  grass,  and  her  hand  dropped,  half  forget- 
fully, half  playfully,  among  the  flowers  that  grew 
in  wild  luxuriance  beside  her,  as  if  she  was  pleased 
with,  but  scarcely  knew  she  noticed  them.  Just 
then  the  rich  song  of  the  nightingale  burst  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  evening,  and  stole  away  her 
ear;  and  though  her  thoughts  seemed  yet  to  lin- 
ger on,  about  the  subject  which  had  made  her 
weep,  she  listened  till  at  last  she  smiled  :  and  80» 
minute  after  minute  passed  away,  and  gradually 
she  forgot  all  her  trouble ;  and  the  only  expression 
on  her  fair  face  was  innocent  gladness. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  that  in  this  fair  country 
girl  we  have  met  with  any  maiden  of  gentle  birth, 
brought  down  to  a  low  estate  by  the  hard  uses  of 
adversity ;  nor  any  wonder  of  her  native  village, 
gifted  with  talents  of  the  highest  order.  Oh,  no  ! 
Lucy  was  none  of  these.  What  was  she  ?  a  fair 
and  happy  maiden  of  low  birth ;  if  to  be  born 
of  poor  and  honest  parents  be  low  birth ;  of  no 
accomplilhments  or  education,  beyond  reading, 
and—let  me  remember — yes,  she  could  write.  She 
read  well,  for  her  voice  was  full  of  natural  melo- 
dy ;  and  practice,  and  genuine  feeling,  and  above 
all,  piety,  had  made  her  very  perfect. 
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Lucy's  features  were  not  beautiful ;  but  their 
modest,  innocent  expression,  was  better  than  mere 
beauty.  Her  hands  were  not  the  whitest  in  the 
world,  though  they  were  delicately,  nay  exquisite- 
ly shaped :  th^r  little  palms  might  have  been  soft- 
er ;  but,  if  it  might  have  been  said  of  her,  as  of  the 
fair  and  happy  milk  maid,  **  she  makes  her  hand 
hard  with  labor,"  it  might  have  been  well  added, 
**  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity ;"  for  they  who 
knew  her,  say  she  was  the  kindest  creature  that 
ever  lived,  and  speak  of  a  gentle  and  winning 
courteousness  of  manner  that  gave  a  charm  to 
every  look  and  every  word  she  uttered.  •  But  al- 
though she  was  one  of  nature's  own  sweet  gentle- 
women, and  unaffectedly  modest  and  pious,  she 
was  only  a  poor  uneducated  country  girl.  There 
was  one,  however,  who  soon  began  to  find  new 
hope — new  life,  I  might  almost  say — in  the  socie- 
ty of  Lucy ;  one  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  pride  or 
aristocracy  of  his  habits,  and  his  prejudices,  began 
to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  addressed  as  a  familiar 
friend  by  the  pure-minded  maiden ;  who  felt,  in 
his  inmost  heart,  the  influence  of  her  modest,  cheer- 
ful piety ;  and  paid  her,  from  his  heart,  the  ho- 
mage of  respect  and  love,  that  was  the  sweeter 
from  being  half  made  up  of  gratitude. 

He  could  not  help  smiling,  when  he  made  his 
proposals  in  due  form  to  the  relations  of  his  sweet 
Lucy ;  for  they  did  not  choose  to  have  their  child 
thrown  away  upon  one  who,  for  what  they  knew 
to  the  contrary,  might  be  little  better  than  a  beg- 
gar, or  a  sort  of  (they  did  not  quite  say  the  word) 
"  vagabond."  They  doubted,  and  questioned,  and 
wavered  and  questioned  again,  till  the  earl  began 
to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  to  stammer  and  blush ; 
and  thus,  in  fact,  to  make  them  really  suspicious: 
for  he  had  quite  forgotten  to  provide  against  this 
most  probable  issue  of  his  suit  to  them. 

"  You  see,**  said  an  old  uncle,  at  last,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  best  spokesman, 
**  you  may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  a  young  man,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  you ;  but  you  are, 
or  rather  have  been,  till  now,  when  you're  pluck- 
ing up  a  bit,  a  poor,  sickly,  idle  body;  and  sup- 
pose you  fall  ill,  or  take  to  no  kind  of  employ,  and 
have  nothing  coming  in  of  your  own — ^why  Lu- 
cy's fifty  pounds,  and  the  hundred  that  I  shall 
leave  her,  when,  please  Heaven,  I  die,  t\  ill  go  but 
a  very  little  way.  I  tell  you  whal,"  he  said,  "  bro- 
ther and  sister,"  (turning  to  Lucy's  parents,  and 
looking  very  wise),  *«  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  give 
your  consent :  Lucy,  though  I  say  it,  is  as  good  a 
girl  as  any  in  the  land,  and  fit  for  a  lord — yes  I  I 
say  it  again,  (though  you  seem  to  smile),  young 
man — fit  for  any  lord  in  the  land." 

Lucy  had  been  very  busily  plucking  the  wither- 
ed leaves  from  .a  geranium,  which  her  lover  had 
given  her ;  but  now  she  turned  round  pale  and 


trembling,  for  she  feared  the  effect  of  her  uncle's 
harangue  upon  her  father,  who  was  apt  to  be  as 
positive  as  his  brother.  She  trembled,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  with  agitation,  for  she  cared  not  if 
he  whom  she  loved  were  pennyless ;  but  she  felt, 
that  without  the  consent  of  her  parents,  (servants 
of  God,  and  kind  parents,  as  they  both  were),  she 
could  not  marry  him.  She  turned,  as  gentle  loving 
daughters  will,  on  all  such  occasions,  to  her  own 
tender  mother,  and  she  had  not  to  speak ;  her  mo- 
ther could  read  her  looks,  and  she  could  not  resist 
the  tears  which  rose  so  suddenly  into  the  soft  eyes 
of  her  duteous  child.  Mothers,  or  wives,  I  meant 
to  say,  have  a  winning  way  of  their  own — parti- 
cularly mild,  submissive  wives,  such  as  Lucy's 
mother ;  and  what  with  her  own  influence  as  a 
wife,  and  her  own  woman's  wit,  or  (in  truer 
words)  calm  good  sense,  it  was  soon  agreed  that 
Lucy  should  marry  her  love  on  this  condition — 
that  the  answer  to  a  certain  letter,  to  be  written  by 
him,  for  a  character,  &c.,  proved  satisfactory. 

In  due  time,  to  the  very  day,  a  letter  arrived,  di- 
rected  to  Lucy's  father.  With  this  letter  the  fa- 
ther and  the  uncle  were  quite  satisfied ;  and  now 
Lucy,  who  .had  been,  at  times,  unusually  silent, 
recovered  all  her  cheerfulness,  and  went  about  the 
house  singing  (so  her  mother  thought)  like  a  night- 
ingale. Thomas  Clifford,  for  so  he  called  himself, 
was  married  to  his  Lucy,  and  all  the  fair  and  mo- 
dest girls  of  the  neighborhood  were  waiting  round 
the  church  door,  to  fling  basketsful  of  flowers  in 
the  little  path,  as  Clifford  led  his  bride  to  their  own 
cottage. 

He  heard  the  blessings  of  many  poor  aged  crea- 
tures, who  lingered  about  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
churchyard,  upon  his  humble,  yet  lovely  bride. 
Every  one  who  met  them  on  that  happy  morning, 
smiled  upon  them  and  blessed  them. 

"  High  rank,  heaps  of  gold,  could  not  buy  such 
blessings  as  these !"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  but  my 
sweet  and  pious  Lucy  has  won  the  love  of  every 
heart.  These  people,  too,  have  known  her  from 
her  childhood  !" 


'*  That  is  a  grand  place,  indeed !"  said  Lucy,  as, 
toward  the  close  of  their  second  days'  journey, 
they  approached  an  ancient  and  almost  princely 
edifice ;  •*  but  does  our  road  lie  through  the  park  ? ' 

"Not  exactly  through  the  park,"  he  replied; 
'*  but  I  thought  my  Lucy  might  like  to  see  these 
fine  grounds,  and  the  house  and  gardens.  I  have 
known  the  gardener  and  the  housekeeper  for 
years,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  them  very  civil, 
and  willing  to  show  us  any  little  attentioil  in  their 
power;  and  we  have  time  enough,  thovgh  the  sun 
is  getting  low,  for  we  are  just  at  home." 

Lucy  was  delighted.  She  had  never  seen  a  no- 
bleman's house  before,  she  said. 
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**  Well !  all  those  large  rooms,  and  the  pictures, 
and  all  the  fine  furnitare,  are  very  grand,'*  said 
Lucy,  '*  but  my  eyes  ache  with  looking  at  them ; 
I  like  this  garden  a  great  deal  better.  What  a 
beautiful  one  it  is !  But  may  we  sit  down  in  this 
arbor  of  honeysuckle  so  near  the  house  ;** 

Lucy  sat  in  silence  for  some  little  time,  gazing 
round  her  at  the  venerable  house,  and  the  trees  and 
gardens ;  at  length  she  said,  **  I  wonder  if  the  lord 
of  this  grand  place  is  happy  ?  Is  the  Earl  of  Der- 
by a  good  man,  dear  husband  ?  Is  he  kind  and 
free-spoken  to  the  poor  ?  Is  he  a  married  man  ?** 
she  added,  looking  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness in  her  husband^s  face. 

"  How  many  questions  have  you  given  me  to 
answer,  Lucy  ?  Let  me  consider !  Yes,  he  is  a 
married  man  :  he  married,  not  ms^ny  months  ago, 
a  young  country  girl,  such  another  as  yourself, 
dear  Lucy.** 

**  I1x)r  thing !"  said  Lucy,  and  she  sighed  from 
her  very  heart. 

"  Why  do  you  sigh,  my  own  wife  ?"  he  de- 
manded. "Do  you  envy  that  poor  country 
maiden  ?" 

••  Do  I  envy  her  ?"  f  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  ten- 
der reproach ;  **  what  a  strange  question  !     Do  I 
envy  any  one  ?"  and  as  she  said  this,  she  drew 
more  closely  around  her  the  arm  which  encircled 
her  slender  waist ;  *'  would  I  exchange  my  hus- 
band with  any  one !"  she  added,  looking  up  ten- 
derly and  lovingly  into  his  face ;  "  1  sighed  in  pity 
for  the  poor  young  lady,  for  a  lady  she  is  now : 
such  a  change  is  enough  to  turn  her  head  !*' 
"  Would  it  turn  yours,  Lucy  ?"  he  said. 
*'  Perhaps  it  might,"  she  replied  in  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  manner.  **  But  is  she  really  hap- 
py ?  Does  she  love  him  for  himself  alone  ?" 

'*  My  sweet  Lucy,"  he  began,  and  as  he  spoke, 
his  wife  thought  he  had  never  before  seemed  so 
tendeily  respectful  towards  her;  "  my  sweet  Lucy, 
you  alone  can  answer  these  last  questions :  you 
smile !  I  see  you  look  amazed  upon  me ;  but  I  re- 
peat it,  you  adone  !** 

**  But  first,"  said  Lucy,  very  artlessly,  "  I  must 
be  lady  here ;  you  must  make  me  Countess  of 
Derby  •"  ^ 

She  had  scarcely  said  this  when,  from  one  of 
the  castle  turrets,  a  bell  began  to  toll :  Clifibrd  rose 
up  instantly,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  led  his 
wife  to  the  castle.  They  entered  the  chapel  there, 
in  which  the  servants  and  the  tenants  had  all  as 
sembled,  and  the  chaplain  was  preparing  to  com- 
mence the  evening  service :  then,  leading  the  won- 
dering Lucy  into  the  midst  of  them,  he  presented 
her  to  them  as  their  future  mistress,  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  his  wife ! 

Lucy  did  not  speak ;  she  could  scarcely  stand ; 
the  color  forsook  her  face,  and  she  looked  as  one 


about  to  faint.  She  stared  first  at  her  husband, 
and  then  at  the  domestics  around  her,  and  at  last 
she  began  to  comprehend  everythvu?-  Eagerly 
she  seized  her  husband's  hand,  whitn  she  had 
dropped  in  her  surprise,  now  affectionately  extend- 
ed to  her;  then,  with  an  effort  that  was  very  visi- 
ble, but  which  gave  new  interest  to  her  in  the 
eyes  of  all  present,  she  regained  somewhat  of  her 
natural  and  modest  self-possession ;  and,  raising 
her  innocent  face,  she  courtesied  to  the  ground, 
and  met  the  respectful  greeting  of  those  around 
her  with  smiles,  which,  perhaps,  spoke  more  at 
once  to  the  heart  than  the  best  wisdom  of  words. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  led  his  wife  to  his  own  seat, 
and  placed  her  beside  him. 

Lucy  knelt  down  upon  a  cushion  of  embroider- 
ed velvet,  with  the  sculptured  escutcheons  and 
stately  banners  of  the  house  of  Derby  above  her: 
but,  perhaps,  of  all  the  high  born  dames  of  that 
ancient  family,  none  ever  knelt  there  with  a  purer 
heart,  or  with  an  humbler  spirit,  than  that  lowlt 
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YOUNG  SQUIRE  BENLOW. 

HE  social  miseries  of  the  rich 
will  afford  a  theme  for  many  il- 
lustrations, if  we  ever  exhaust 
the  interest  belonging  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  The 
splendidly-disguised  monotony 
of  town  life  and  the  ennui  that 
hides  itself  among  green  shades  in  the  country ; 
the  hollowness  of  a  great  part  of  "  respectable'' 
education :  the  want  of  noble  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses for  mind  and  soul ;  the  sacrifice  of  heart  to 
cant  and  fashion ; — these  are  miseries,  though  less 
obvious  than  the  want  of  bread. 

As  an  instance  of  some  of  the  evils  to  which  I 
refer,  I  may  tell  a  story  of  misdirected  education. 

Old  Squire  Benlow,  of  Copseley,  was  worth 
something  less  than  a  thousand  a  year  I  knew 
Tom  Benlow  well.  If  he  had  not  been  led  out  of 
the  right  way  by  cant,  he  would  have  been  a  good 
specimen  of  a  country  squire.  He  had  good  fa- 
culties, and  a  strong,  but  not  a  bad  temper.  At 
school  he  was  a  fearless  fellow  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  a  row,  and  had  no  malice  about  him.  At 
home  he  was  the  hero  of  the  village  cricket- club, 
and  his  presence  gave  animation  to  the  sports  of 
Copseley  Green.  He  was  noted  for  his  droll  ex- 
temporaneous'puns,  and  delighted  to  indulge  in  a 
vein  of  humorous  exaggeration  in  his  stories  of 
field  sports  and  other  matters.  But  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  Tom  was  essentially  a  vulgar  charac- 
ter    He  had  little  learning,  but  he  was  no  dolt  • 
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though  he  seldom  talked  of  books,  he  sometimes 
read.  I  remember  that  he  once  surprised  me  by 
expressing  even  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  he  de- 
Glared  to  be  *<  worth  a  wagon-load  of  the  trash  in 
our  circulating  libraries."  Tom  had  a  superior 
mind  in  some  respects,  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  music.  He  played  a  little  on  the  organ ; 
and,  though  his  execution  was  limited,  he  delight, 
ed  in  the  true  style  of  that  instrument.  He  would 
often  express,  in  a  humorous  way,  his  contempt 
of  the  trivial  music— "ti-tum-ti-tum-tilly-tilly," 
as  he  called  it — strummed  upon  so  many  piano- 
fortes. Yes ;  in  some  points  Tom  was  even  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  led  the  sports  on  the  green 
before  D'Israeli  and  Lord  John  Manners  had  pro 
nounced  it  orthodox  ior  young  squires  to  do  so. 
But  a  higher  proof  of  his  ability  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  parish  choir.  The  singing  had  been  a 
combination  of  grating  discords.  Tom  declared 
that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  several  violent  cases 
of  colic.  But  he  was  not  content  with  sitting  in 
his  pew  and  pulling  sour  faces  towards  the  galle- 
ry— he  took  his  station  there,  armed  with  his  vio- 
loncello ;  he  collected  some  boys  from  the  village 
school,  and  trained  them  to  sing  a  few  psalm  tunes 
melodiously ;  then  he  drove  away  the  incorrigible 
discord- makers,  and  mended  those  who  stayed ;  so 
that  the  Copseley  choir  soon  rose  above  the  par  of 
our  country  churches.  By  this  small  achievement, 
I  say,  Tom  placed  himself  in  advance  of  a  great 
number  of  our  country  squires — he  did  somethings 
however  little,  to  raise  the  people. 

Now  what  was  Tom  Benlow's  mission  7  (the 
word  has  been  hackneyeJ,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  one.) 
The  question  is  easily  answered.  Without  a  doubt, 
he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  make  some  improve- 
ment in  human  life  at  Copseley — to  be  the  true 
aristocrat  of  Copseley,  that  is,  to  be  the  helper  and 
the  mender  of  the  place.  This  would  have  been 
as  worthy  an  object  of  life  as  writing  a  book  on 
the  Universal  Millennium.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  quite 
right  when  he  prefers  the  man  who  would  really 
make  one  village  belter,  to  the  preacher  who  only 
shouts  that  common- place— "  All  men  want  mend 
ing !"  Well,  Tom  might  have  been  a  true  man  if 
his  instincts  had  been  encouraged ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  With  good,  warm  feelings,  he  had  no 
deep  self-knowledge,  no  determined  view  of  life, 
no  steady  resolution  ;  thus  he  became  the  victim 
of  cant.  But  before  telling  his  perverted  educa- 
tion, I  must  refer  to  the  occasion  of  it.  Tom  often 
visited  the  house  of  Samuel  Wilson,  a  farmer  at 
Copsend.  There  was  no  mystery  in  the  motive  of 
Tom*s  visits,  for  the  farmer  was  a  violoncello 
player  and  had  three  daughters — fine,  tall,  dark- 
eyed  girls,  who  were  good  singers.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  truly  superior,  though  not  a  wealthy  fami- 


ly, and  it  was  no  wonder  if  a  stronger  motive  than 
even  the  Jove  of  music  soon  led  young  Benlow 
more  frequently  to  Copsend ;  for  where  could  he 
have  found,  among  all  the  self -titled  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood,  a  girl  so  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Eli- 
zabeth Wilson  ?  For  some  time  this  love  remained 
a  secret ;  but  signs  of  a  stronger  character  than 
could  be  attributed  to  the  mere  love  of  music  ap- 
peared. Tom  could  not  spend  on^  day  happily 
without  an  evening  visit  to  Copsend.  At  last,  old 
Squire  Benlow  found  out  the  secret.  ^*  Of  coarse," 
said  he  to  Mrs.  B.,  **  the  Wilsons  are  decent  peo- 
ple—they are  fine  girls — but  for  Tom  to  go  there 
for  a  wife  ! — hang  the  boy !  what  low  notions  he 
has !  We  have  neglected  Tom's  education  too 
long — this  must  be  mended !" 

Accordingly,  the  rector  of  Copseley  was  inyited 
to  dine  with  the  Squire,  that  an  after-dinner  con- 
sultation might  take  place  on  the  question  of  our 
young  Squire's  destiny.  Mr.  Baker,  the  rector, 
was  a  man  with  a  low  forehead,  a  large  rubicund 
visage,  and  a  heavy  figure.  He  was  not  rapid 
either  as  a  thinker  or  a  speaker.  He  never  con- 
sidered any  weighty  matter  upon  an  empty  sto- 
mach ;  and  therefore,  dinner  passed  over  without 
any  mention  of  the  great  topic.  The  time  was  fa- 
vorable, as  the  young  Squire  was  engaged  in  a 
cricket-match  between  Copseley  and  little  Bilton. 
After  dinner  the  leg  of  a  roasted  goose  seemed  in- 
soluble on  the  rector's  stomach,  and  required  the 
help  of  cognac  and  hot  water.  Two  or  three  doses 
of  this  medicine  seemed  to  clear  at  once  the  rec- 
tor's stomach  and  his  ideas — he  became  clear,  sure, 
and  positive  on  the  case  of  young  Tom  Benlow, 
and  hardly  seemed  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
nouncing  a  decision  on  which  a  young  man's  hap- 
piness might  depend.  '*Yes,"  said  he,  gazing 
through  the  dark -red  glass  of  mixture  at  the  wax- 
lights — **  Tom  must  go  to  Oxford.  It  ia  the  right 
place  for  him.  It  will  be  the  means  of  breaking 
ofi" — To  finish  the  sentence,  the  rector  shut  his 
right  eye,  inclining  his  head  toward  Copsend,  and 
then  drank  up  the  contents  of  his  glass.  This  so- 
lemn oracle  seemed  to  have  its  due  effect  upon  the 
old  Squire.  At  this  decisive  moment  young  Ben- 
low stepped  into  the  aoom.  * 

«  We  were  just  talking  about  you,  Tom,"  said 
the  Squire ;  **  you  must  go  to  Oxford,  my  boy !" 

"  Must  I  ?"  said  Tom ;  '*  but  first  of  all,  I  should 
like  a  glass  of  small  beer — sherry  and  soda-water 
— anything  cooling !  We've  had  a  splendid  game. 
I  was  in  an  hour  and  hit  the  ball  into  the  tent  twice. 
Poor  little  Bilton  !  It  never  was  so  small  as  it  is 
to-day  I" 

**  You  must  throw  aside  the  cricket-bat  and  take 
up  the  Greek,  my  boy !"  said  the  Squire. 

**  Hang  the  Greek  !  What  was  it  made  for,  Mr. 
Baker  ?"  said  Tom.  . 
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Only  two  or  three  years  at  it,  and  then  you 
are  a  man  !**  said  the  rector. 

"  Mr.  Baker,  I  think  I  have  told  you,"  said  the 
Squire.  **  we  have  had  a  parson  in  our  family  for 
three  generations.'* 

*'  I  hope  there  will  not  be  one  in  the  fourth," 
said  Tom. 

*'  That  must  be  as  God  pleases,"  said  the  Squire, 
emptying  his  glass,  as  if  to  reward  himself  for 
such  a  pious  observation ;  **  but  Tom,  you  must 
be  educated  like  a  gentleman." 

'*  Yes ;  that  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,"  said 
the  rector. 

So  it  was  decided  that  Tom  should  go  to  college. 
As  a  preparatory  step,  a  tutor  waa  soon  found  for 
him :  this  was  a  neighboring  curate,  Mr.  Holmes, 
a  quiet  little  man  who  had  edited  some  Greek 
books.  Tom  opened  bis  lexicon  with  a  frown — 
nothing  could  make  him  profess  the  least  love  for 
any  of  the  worthies  of  ancient  literature,  or  any 
sympathy  with  the  woes  of  CEdipus,  Philoctetes 
and  Hecuba ;  but  he  was  not  a  dolt,  as  I  have 
said ;  his  father,  and  the  cant  and  fashion  of  the 
age  demanded  it ;  so  he  crammed  as  much  Greek 
as  was  thought  necessary.  He  did  a  harder  thing, 
too,  and  a  more  absurd  service  to  cant — he  ceased 
visiting  Copsend  Farm,  and  tried  to  forget  Eliza- 
beth Wilson. 

A  young  man  stifling  the  life  and  truth  of  his 
own  heart,  and  studying  the  obsolete  sorrows  of 
old  King  (Edipus  !  is  not  the  absurdity  grotesque  ? 

As  Tom  proceeded  with  his  studies,  a  change 
became  observable  in  his  person.  He  had  been  a 
model  of  manly  health — now  there  was  some  sal- 
lowness  in  his  face,  and  he  even  condescended  to 
take  medicine.  Study  was  dry  work ;  and  Tom 
told  me  that  one  of  the  choruses  in  Sophocles  had 
required  six  glasses  of  gin- and- water  for  its  solu- 
tion. He  adopted  the  homceopathic  system  when 
his  intellect  was  cloudy,  by  fumigating  the  old 
dramas  with  a  cloud  of  cigar*smoke. 

At  last  Tom  went  to  Oxford,  and  passed  his  ex- 
amination very  well,  expressing  his  decision  on 
several  points  of  theology,  of  which  he  had  never 
thought  for  five  minutes.  He  was  only  reconciled 
to  this  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  "  custom" 
— it  was  "  respectable." 

The  course  of  study  at  Oxford  may  be,  for  cer- 
tain minds  with  whom  it  agrees  well,  the  best  pos- 
sible DKMleof  forming  a  well-developed  character; 
but  it  was  utterly  uncongenial  with  Benlow's  con- 
stitution. Nothing  can  truly  educate  a  man  but 
the  leading  out  of  bis  best  and  highest  faculties 
into  a  proper  sphere  of  exercise.  The  heart,  too, 
must  have  its  pl^  in  every  good  system.  If  this 
is  neglected,  the  mind  becomes  confused,  and  all 
the  affections  that  have  been  slighted  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  oppression  practised  upon  them.    Let 


our  prO'forma  teachers  repeat  as  often  as  they 
will,  their  vague  common-places  about  that  hu- 
man nature  which  they  have  never  earnestly  stu- 
died ;  it  remains  a  truth,  that  there  is  no  true  light 
for  the  guidance  of  a  man  save  that  which  is 
evolved  from  his  own  conscience.  This  light  was 
darkened  in  the  mind  of  Benlow.  He  had  been 
taught  to  consider  his  own  true  character  as  a  mis- 
take, and  had  been  told  that,  to  make  himself  a 
man  he  must  submit  his  mind  and  his  affections  to 
the  sway  of  a  dominant  cant.  He  tried  the  expe- 
riment :  the  result  may  be  guessed.  For  some  lit- 
tle time  he  appeared  devoted  to  uncongenial  stu- 
dies ;  but,  as  his  dislike  of  the  course  chosen  for 
him  increased,  he  became  less  and  less  careful  in 
his  conduct,  until  he  found  himself  associated 
with  the  most  reckless  and  dissipated  men  of  the 
university.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  latest  sit- 
ters at  the  convivial  table ;  he  knew  the  way  to 
Bicester  well;  he  gave  parties;  followed  the 
hounds ;  accumulated  debts,  and  after  two  years, 
returned  to  Copseley  with  some  proof  that  educa- 
tion had  had  some  effect  upon  him,  for  he  was  al- 
together an  altered  man. 

He  had  not  been  at  Copseley  many  weeks  be- 
fore he  quarreled  with  the.  old  Squire.  There  had 
been  some  mention  of  again  requiring  the  services 
of  Mr  Holmes  to  prepare  Tom  for  ordination. 

"  Youll  never  msJce  me  a  parson — mind  you 
that— I'm  fixed !"  said  Tom. 

"  Why  ?  Why  ?  Why  not  ?"  stammered  the  old 
Squire. 

**  Because  I  was  never  intended  to  be  a  parson 
— I  am  not  fit  for  the  office,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  if  you  are  not  fit,  whose  fault  is  it  ?"  ask- 
ed the  father,  in  anger ;  **  I  have  laid  out  money 
enough  upon  you  to  make  you  fit !" 

'*  Then  you  might  have  spent  it  in  a  better  way," 
said  Tom, 

"  You  *ll  disappoint  all  my  best  hopes,"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  For  that  I  care  not  a  straw,"  said  Tom,  leav- 
ing the  room. 

To  make  the  story  brief — Tom  engaged  a  house 
a  few  miles  from  Copseley,  and  undertook  the 
management  of  one  of  the  old  Squire's  farms.  He 
was  never  seen  drunk  ;  but  was  known  to  be  one 
of  the  hardest  drinkers  in  the  neighborhood,  and, 
in  other  respects,  a  dissipated  character.  He  died, 
a  bachelor,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- two. 

As  he  drank,  talked,  and  laughed,  like  other 
country  gentlemen,  it  might  appear  ludicrous  if  it 
were  said  that  Tom  died,  at  last,  of  a  broken 
heart ;  but  this  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  his  life  was  made  unhappy,  and,  pro- 
bably, shortened  by  a  mode  of  education  without 
regard  to  his  natural  character,  by  the  perversion 
instead  of  the  development  of  his  good  faculties. 
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A  tree  is  cultivated  as  a  tree :  a  flower  is  treat- 
e^  with  a  regard  to  its  innate  constitution ;  when 
shall  we  learn  to  respect  man,  and  to  educate  him 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  faculties  with  which 
he  is  endowed  ? 


MARCOUF. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  EVELINE  DE  SORMERT. 

LOVE  the  Baroness  de  C  •  •  • :  no- 
thing can  surpass  the  sweetness  of 
her  look,  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 
nor  the  gracefulness  of  her  iraa  i- 
nation.  The  candor  of  childhood 
still  adds  to  the  charm  of  her  ex- 
pressive physiognomy,  on  which 
time  has  forgotten  to  mark  his  pro- 
gress. She  is  a  woman  hoth  amia- 
hle  and  witty,  and  this  enchanting  ensemble  is  not, 
in  her,  spoilt  by  presumption.  She  loves  to  relate 
what  her  memory  has  preserved  of  the  past,  and 
the  interest  of  what  she  does  relate  is  increased 
by  her  simple  yet  elegant  diction,  in  which  the 
ton  of  good  society  predominates  without  affecta- 
tion. Her  hearers  are  surprised  to  find  so  much 
pleasure  in  tales  that  are  without  exaggeration  or 
theatrical  display. 

She  came  last  week  to  spend  a  day  with  us. 
We  slightly  touched  upon  the  affairs  of  the  present 
time,  and  then  we  spoke  of  the  hundred  days, 
and  the  second  invasion ;  she  recollected  several 
anecdotes  of  that  period.  The  following  one  I 
haue  remembered  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in 
which  she  related  it  to  us,  not  that  it  is  the  most 
interesting,  but  my  truant  memory  will  not  fur- 
nish me  with  any  of  the  others,  so  I  will  try  to 
relate  this  in  the  same  words  that  I  heard  it. 

Now  listen,  for  it  is  Madame  de  C  •  •  •  who 
speaks. 

In  1815,  I  spent  a  few  days  at  Ani^res  with 
Madame  de  Br^mon,  an  old  friend  of  my  family. 
The  public  mind,  tired  of  political  agitation,  was 
not  yet  tranquilized,  and  events  which  excited  joy 
in  some,  rent  the  hearts  of  others.  If  new  inte- 
rests sprung  up  with  new  circumstances,  immense 
fortunes  were  dashed  to  pieces  with  a  crash,  and 
in  their  fall  swept  away  with  them  the  militar)' 
glory  of  the  country.  Family  ties  were  burst 
asunder ;  the  heart  agitated  by  so  many  different 
emotions,  knew  not  where  to  find  its  equilibrium ; 
such  was  the  position  of  two  thirds  of  France. 

However,  there  were  some  decided  characters, 
who  zealously  embraced  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  their  prominent  situations  placed  them,  with- 
out regard,  either  on  the  right  or  left ;  and  those 
who  dared  not  make  up  their  minds  between  these 


two  rocks,  found  themselves  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed in  their  deportment  and  affections.  Every 
thing  was  arbitrary  at  this  period,  and  before  ask- 
ing after  your  health,  you  were  asked  what  your 
op  nion  was.  I  had  mine,  but  it  was  disinterest- 
ed, and  consisted  entirely  of  sentiments,  so  that  I 
knew  not  what  to  do  when  it  was  in  oppowtion 
to  that  of  a  friend's.  I  almost  wished  then,  had 
it  been  possible,  to  change  it. 

To  avoid  this  confliction  of  opposite  emotions, 
I  took  refuge  at  Madame  de  Br^mon*8.  She  re- 
ceived me  as  an  old  friend. 

"  You  have  just  come  at  the  right  time,"  said 
she ;  "  we  are  overwhelmed  with  melancholy. 
We  have  such  an  interesting  guest,  a  young  for- 
eigner, who  is  very  ill.  I  must  introduce  you  to 
him.  You  will  then  feel  the  charm  which  binds 
us  to  this  unfortunate  youth,  who  has  hardly 
seated  himself  at  the  feast  of  life  before  the  cup 
is  dashed  from  his  lips.  Thb  is  the  hour  at  which 
I  generally  visit  him ;  follow  me,  dear  Ad^le." 

I  descended  the  staircase  with  her  to  the  ground- 
floor.  The  invalid  occupied  a  small  rooin,  the 
windows  of  which  opened  on  to  a  lawn  enamel- 
ed with  thousands  of  flowers.  A  cooeh  was 
placed  near  the  window ;  one  of  the  blinds  only 
half  closed,  allowed  a  streak  of  light  to  enter, 
which  reflected  on  some  light-colored  hangings ; 
this  sunbeam  reached  the  young  roan,  and  play- 
ing among  his  flaxen  locks,  looked  like  a  glorious 
halo  surrounding  him.  His  pale  forehead,  his 
deep  blue  eyes,  the  melancholy  smile  which  play- 
ed about  his  discolored  lips,  all  gave  to  that  face 
yet  so  beautiful,  an  expression  half  celestial. 

At  the  foot  of  the  couch,  squatting  down  like 
an  Asiatic  slave,  clothed  in  a  foreign  uniform,  his 
forehead  supported  by  both  his  hands,  appeared  a 
figure  plunged  in  deep  and  sorrowful  meditation ; 
the  entrance  of  Madame  de  Br^mon  did  not  dis- 
turb him,  but  at  the  sound  of  a  slight  fit  of  congh- 
ing  the  soldier  raised  his  head  immediately  and 
cast  on  the  poor  youth  a  rapid  glance  full  of  anx- 
iety. The  savage  physiognomy  of  the  Cossack 
offered  a  mixture  of  affection  and  wildness  which 
nothing  can  express ;  these  two  shades,  so  oppo- 
site, blended  at  this  moment,  and  gave  to  this 
mute  scene  a  character  of  originality  which  a 
skilful  limner  might  produce,  but  of  which  the 
most  minute  recital  would  remain  below  reality. 
I  contemplated  this  picture  as  an  artist,  but  soon, 
involuntarily  I  listened  with  more  interest  to  what 
they  were  saying  around:  and  when  I  left  the 
room  to  give  place  to  the  physician,  I  felt  as  sad 
and  as  interested  as  Madame  de  Br^mon. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  doctor  joined  us: 
••  Well !"  exclaimed  my  friend,  "  what  news  ? 
[s  he  not  a  little  better  ?" 

**  Decidedly  not ;  in  a  few  days  your  guest  will 
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haye  left  this  world  for  a  more  quiet  dwelling 
place.  He  is  at  the  first  and  last  event  of  his 
life.  Ah !  what  will  become  of  his  mother  ?" 
continued  the  doctor,  **  they  have  just  written  to 
her  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  will  arrive  in  time  to  see  her  poor  Greorge 
again,  as  amiable  as  he  is  beautiful.  Dear  Ma- 
dame  de  Krudner !  she  will  indeed  have  cause  to 
w^eep  All  the  Russian  officers  who  know  her 
son  load  him  with  proofs  of  affection,  and  Mar- 
couf,  his  Cossack,  never  leaves  him ;  but  nothing 
can  reanimate  the  sources  of  life ;  each  dawn  sees 
them  wasting  away.'* 

"Oh!**  exclaimed  Madame  de  Br  toon,  '*we 
have  been  unfortunate  in  receiving  him  here ;  it 
will  break  my  heart  '*' 

••  Console  yourself,**  replied  the  doctor,  **  by 
remembering  that  he  might  have  fallen  into  less 
generous  hands.  Others  might  have  seen  in  this 
amiable  youth,  striding  so  rapidly  toward  the 
tomb,  nothing  bat  a  Russian." 

'*AlasI  doctor,  that  was  precisely  the  case 
with  us  the  first  few  days,  but  by  degrees  this 
impression  was  e&ced,  and  gave  place  to  the 
most  lively  compassion.  It  was  almost  affection, 
which  succeeded  to  our  national  antipathy,  and 
we  weep  for  our  guest  as  for  a  friend.** 

In  fact,  the  tears  stood  in  Madame  de  Br6mon*s 
eyes.  The  doctor  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
return  the  next  day.  He  had  hardly  gone  before 
several  Russian  officers  entered  the  cfuUeau,  They 
went  to  the  young  Baron  de  Krudner^s  apartment. 
Madame  de  Br^mon,  annoyed  at  the  length  of 
their  visit,  which  might  fatigue  the  invalid,  sent 
to  beg  they  would  leave  him  to  take  some  rest. 
At  that  moment  they  came  to  announce  to  her 
that  an  officer  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  wished  to 
speak  to  her.  She  desired  he  might  be  asked  in ; 
and  Colonel  Pressan,  her  brother,  appeared  before 
us.  Faithful,  unto  the  last  moment,  to  the  Em- 
peror, he  came  from  the  army  of  the  Loire,  the 
fate  of  which  was  not  yet  finally  determined  on. 
The  joy  of  Madame  de  Br^mon  was  excessive, 
for  her  anxiety  for  her  brother  had  been  very 
great.  Her  first  transport  being  a  little  calmed, 
he  asked  her  if  she  could  with  safety  give  him  an 
asylum  for  the  present. 

*<  You  have  interpreted  my  wishes,  dear  brother ; 
but  for  a  few  days  keep  quiet.  You  must  have 
your  meals  in  your  own  room,  and  I  think  these 
slight  precautions  will  suffice.  They  speak  of  an 
amnesty  being  offered  to  the  army  of  the  Loire : 
each  will  then  return  to  his  own  fireside.** 

**  What  generosity  !**  exclaimed  M.  de  Pressan, 
with  bitterness;  **what!  seriously  you  think 
they  will  be  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  us 
for  having  defended  our  country  ?  I  have  heard 
some  great  politioians  repeat  more  than  once,  that 


their  power  could  not  be  tranquil  till  we  were  all 
shot,  without  any  form  of  law.** 

"Yon  are  soured  by  adversity,  dear  brother, 
calm  yourself.  In  a  little  time  this  tempest  will 
be  stilled :  and  we  shall  see  happier  days.** 

"  I  count  not  on  them,  but  sister  I  will  not 
afflict  you  with  my  sad  presentiments — will  you 
direct  me  to  the  apartment  you  destine  for  me  ?** 

'*  It  is  the  same  as  you  usually  have,**  replied 
she. 

"  What,  are  you  not  afraid  of  my  being  de- 
nounced  I" 

"Certainly  not;  you  have  never  betrayed  any 
one,  not  even  glory,  a  mistress  faithful  in  misfor- 
tune. I  am  sure  of  my  servants ;  the  comers  and 
goers  inspire  me  with  less  confidence,  so  you  had 
better  retire.** 

M.  de  Pressan  after  a  few  minutes  retired  to  his 
own  apartment.  I  went  to  mine  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  Colonel  one  morning 
entered  his  sister's  room,  and  said  to  her,  '*  Caro- 
line, inform  me  who  is  that  young  man,  so  thin 
and  pale,  whom  I  met  in  the  avenue  of  acacias  ? 
My  dog,  Trilby,  ran  familiarly  toward  him :  the 
poor  dying  youth  caressed  him  with  affection  ;  I 
wished  to  approach,  but  an  odd  figure,  partly  man, 
partly  monkey,  partly  bear,  stood  in  a  contem- 
plative attitude  before  this  elegant  phantom  of  a 
young  man,  a  true  type  of  the  beau  ideal.  God 
forgive  me  !  it  was  an  angel,  smiling,  before  leav- 
ing this  world,  at  the  happy  vanities  which  en- 
cumber it.  What  surprised  me  the  most,  was  the 
affecting  look  of  that  strange  physiognomy,  fixed 
on  the  beautiful  dying  sylph,  with  an  expression 
so  singular :  certainly  that  look  belongs  either  to 
a  devil  or  a  Cossack.** 

'*  So  it  does,**  replied  Madame  de  Br^mon. 
"Poor  Marcouf!  nothing  will  console  him  for 
the  loss  of  George  de  Krudner.** 

"  What  did  you  say,  sister  ?  that  name  is  either 
Prussian,  Austrian,  or  Russian.*' 

"  So  it  is,  dear  brother.** 

"  How  does  it  happen,**  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  that  I  find  established  here,  like  a  child  of  the 
house,  one  of  those  cursed  foreigners  ?** 

"  He  is  dying,**  said  Madame  de  Br^mon  in  a 
low  voice,  *'  and  to  me  he  had  no  longer  a  coun- 
try.** 

"  But  what  threw  him  in  your  way  ?** 

"  Chance :  they  were  seeking  for  a  pure  air  for 
him,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  health,  and  he 
was  billeted  on  me.  I  might  have  met  with  a 
more  troublesome  guest,  but  not  with  one  which 
will  cause  me  more  sorrow ;  for  notwithstanding 
all  our  care,  he  is  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
day,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  a  real  grief  for  him.** 

"  Has  he  no  relation  to  take  care  of  him  ?** 
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'*  Alas !  no ;  the  staff  of  his  corps  in  the  army 
come  to  visit  him  regularly ;  he  has  only  a  mother 
living,  unfortunate  woman !" 

•«  Do  you  know  her  ?•' 

'*  Oh,  no ;  hut  poor  Marcouf  has  related  Greorge's 
history  to  me :  his  father,  Baron  Krudner  com- 
manded a  regiment,  and  wished  to  take  his  son 
with  him  to  the  army,  but  the  young  man,  ren- 
dered delicate  by  having  grown  so  fast,  was  not 
in  a  state  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war.  His 
mother  entreated,  begged  with  clasped  hands  that 
he  would  leave  her  her  only  child ;  her  prayers, 
her  tears,  were  useless,  she  was  forced  to  resign 
herself  to  her  fate,  and  her  son  came  to  France, 
fighting  by  the  side  of  his  father.  The  delight  of 
wielding  a  sword  animated  George  for  some  time, 
sufficiently  to  prevent  him  feeling  the  exhaustion 
of  his  strength.  But  Madame  de  Krudner's  pre- 
sentiment was  soon  verified ;  the  father  was  killed 
at  ****,  and  the  son  without  receiving  a  single 
wound,  has  come  to  breathe  his  last  near  Paris. 
Not  yet  seventeen,  his  youth  is  consumed  by  a 
disease  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Is  he  not  suffi- 
ciently to  be  pitied  without  depriving  him  of  the 
compassion  which  is  so  much  his  due  V* 

'*  He  is  fortunate  is  inspiring  you  with  it.** 

*'  Well,  let  us  go  and  see  George :  Ad^Ie,  will 
you  come  with  us  ?" 

I  immediately  arose,  and  we  all  three  proceeded 
towaid  the  avenue  of  acacias,  where  Marcouf  had 
placed  his  dear  invalid.  At  our  approach  he 
smiled.  I  shall  never  forget  that  passing  moment 
in  which  the  frail  bark  already  touched  the  other 
shore ;  that  lovely  face,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
shades  of  death,  wandered  some  of  the  fugitive 
joys  of  youth,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory.  A  shade  of  hope  still  animated  his 
large  eyes,  from  whence,  from  time  to  time,  were 
darted  those  expressive  and  tender  glances  which 
seemed  to  implore  the  affection  of  every  breathing 
thing.  We  all  knew  that  but  few  more  suns 
would  rise  for  him,  and  our  sorrowful  and  anx- 
ious looks  ill  corresponded  to  his.  M.  de  Pressan 
whispered  to  me — "  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  go ; 
I  am  overpowered  at  the  sight  of  this  unfortunate 
child.**  He  walked  away,  and  we  followed  him, 
returning  Geoige's  parting  adieus.      ' 

For  some  time  no  visible  alteration  took  place 
in  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ckateaut 
excepting,  j)erhaps,  that  M.  de  Preasan,  being  ac- 
customed to  see  George  and  his  Cossack  every  day, 
felt  his  compassion  for  the  young  baron  increas- 
ing daily. 

The  window  of  my  room  opened  in  front  of 
the  avenue  of  acacias.  Hidden  behind  the  blind, 
to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  the  morning,  I  observ- 
ed Marcouf  sitting,  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  the 
bench,  which  waa  covered  with  cushions  and  pil- 


lows, and  where  was  reposing  his  dear  invalid. 
Tjie  Cossack  fixed  upon  George  that  anxious  and 
piercing  glance  which  resembles  a  faithful  dog 
seeking  in  the  countenance  of  his  master,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  or  wish, — when  a  plaintive 
cry  escaped  from  his  broad  chest ;  the  colonel  was 
at  his  side  in  an  instant. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Marcouf  ?** 

"  Ah !  gossoudar^*  master  of  mine,  die !  quick ! 
let  us  carry  him  to  the  ehaUau,** 

And  without  calling  for  any  other  assistance, 
M.  de  Pressan  immediately  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  Russian  soldier,  the  sight  of  whose  uniform 
had  so  much  shocked  his  French  heart.  Useless 
haste !  George  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  their 
assistance. 

The  chateau  became  very  dull ;  this  sick  youth 
had  interested  all  hearts,  and,  in  spite  of  one's 
self  each  had  nourished  some  hope.  But  how 
can  I  give  an  idea  of  the  heart-rending  cries 
which  succeeded  to  the  mute  grief  of  Marcouf. 

The  Russian  general  ordered  the  funeral  to  be 
conducted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Baron's 
country.  Two  dajrs  after,  the  coffin  was  brought 
I  had  never  in  all  my  life,  seen  anything  like  it : 
instead  of  a  bier  like  ours,  it  was  a  true  corbeiUe 
de  mariaget  lined  with  pink  and  white  satin.  The 
body  was  carefully  placed  in  it,  in  grand  military 
costume,  clothed  in  the  uniform  he  wore  on  state 
occasions;  the  head  and  hands  alone  remained 
uncovered.  They  strewed  this  elegant  couch  with 
flowers,  and  then  placed  it  in  a  leaden  coffin.  The 
officers  of  the  staff  came  with  crape  on  their  arms 
to  salute  their  young  companion,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  their  attachment,  gave  a  farewell  kiss  to  his 
sub-lieutenant's  epaulette. 

During  this  ceremony,  Marcouf  remained  im- 
movable at  the  foot  of  the  coffin ;  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  no  longer  expressed  that  deep 
anxiety  which  formerly  told  so  well  his  affection 
and  devotion.  All  hope  had  abandoned  him; 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  grief,  to  which  he 
could  perceive  neither  end  nor  remedy. 

After  some  moments  of  silent  meditation  we 
heard  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  and  the  procession 
with  their  arms  reversed,  began  to  march  toward 
the  eastern  church-yard. 

Madame  de  Br^mon  and  I  wept,  weak  creatures 
that  we  are,  destined  to  regrets  and  tears,  and 
whose  hearts  receive  so  quickly  the  least  impres- 
sion of  sorrow.  To  our  great  surprise,  M.  de 
Pressan  wept  also :  the  next  morning  he  did  not 
come  down  to  breakfast,  the  only  repast  at  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  join  us,  indeed  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  till  two  o'clock. 

'*  Where  have  you  been,  brother  ?"  exclaimed 

«  GoBBOudar,  in  the  Anssian  language,  signijGet  Sirt 
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Madame  de  Br^mon,  *'  you  look  %rea  aadder  than 
we  do.  Ah !  yoa  have  made  me  feel  qaite  anx- 
ious." 

'*  I  hare  just,"  said  he,  **  beea  fulfilling  a  pious 
duty :  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  George  to 
appear  before  his  Maker  without  receiving  the 
eternal  adieu  of  an  old  French  soldier.  I  am 
come  from  the  church-yard,  where  our  poor 
young  friend  is  not  yet  buried ;  his  coffin  is  still 
open,  they  have  raised  a  slight  roof  above  it ;  he 
appears  like  a  young  bride  reposing  on  satin  and 
roses,  or,  rather  like  a  traveler,  who,  tired  with 
his  journey,  has  fallen  asleep  in  an  arbor  of  flow, 
ers,  dreaming  of  his  hours  of  joy  and  love,  which 
the  future  promises  him.  Ah !  sister  you  were 
right,  how  unfortunate  for  his  poor  mother  to  lose 
thus  the  consolation  of  her  life,  and  the  hope  of 
her  old  age." 

While  saying  these  words,  M.  de  Pressan  kept 
his  hand  before  his  face ;  my  friend  and  I  wept 
bitterly. 

About  two  weeks  after,  St.  Francis*  day  occur- 
red, the  fete  of  the  master  of  the  house.  In  spite 
of  the  painful  remembrances  of  the  preceding 
days  every  one  was  hastening  to  congratulate  M. 
de  Br^mon ;  when  the  servant  came  to  tell  Ma- 
dame de  Br^mon,  that  some  one  wanted  to  speak 
to  her. 

'«  Who  can  it  be  ?" 

"  It  is  Marcouf,"  replied  the  servant. 

«•  O !  I  will  go." 

'<  No,  no,"  replied  M.  de  Br^mon,  from  whom 
the  bitterest  grief  never  forced  a  sigh.  **  Now 
ladies,  joix  shall  admire  a  Cossack  of  a  rare  spe- 
cies 1  during  the  two  months  he  has  remained  here, 
no  one  has  seen  him  pass  the  limits  of  the  most 
austere  sobriety.  Toor  Iforcouf  he  was  our  Rus- 
sian officer's  Cossack — ^that  handsome  Baron  de 
Krudner." 

**  O  yes  !  yes,  ask  him  up,"  exclaimed  all  the 
ladies  at  once. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Marcouf  was  introduced 
into  the  drawing  room,  and  without  even  casting 
a  glance  on  those  faces  which  expressed  so  much 
benevolent  curiosity^  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  Madame  de  Br^mon,  and  placing  at 
her  feet  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  not  of  tiie  purest 
white,  he  opened  it  in  silence,  and  then  said : 

**  Kind  lady,  for  you  is  this  little  animal,  who 
will  love  you  always  like  Marcouf.  Marcouf  is 
going.  He  will  love  you  afar  off,  but  this  little 
dog  will  love  you  when  by  your  side.  When 
you  see  him  gay  and  merry,  you  say :  that  is  like 
Marcouf,  when  he  hoped  to  live  always  with  M. 
Qeorge,  but  Marcouf  will  never  more  be  gay  and 
happy,  except  when  he  thinks  of  the  kind  lady 
who  wept  with  him  for  M.  George." 

Thus  concluded  the  harangue  of  the  CosiBck, 


for  the  rest  was  lost  in  his  sobs,  which  he  could 
not  restrain.  Some  of  the  spectators  followed 
bis  example,  and  I  think  that  even  M.  de  Br^mon 
regretted  having  caused  this  sorrowful  burst  of 
emotion. 

Marcouf  left  the  room:  Madame  de  Brteon 
wished  to  induce  him  to  remain  at  the  chateau  till 
the  next  day,  but  she  could  not  succeed.  To  all 
her  invitations  he  only  answered :  *'  The  regiment, 
the  regiment" 

His  corps  of  the  army  returned  to  Russia.  In 
vain  M,  de  Pressan  begged  of  him  to  accept  some 
money ;  «*  No !"  replied  he,  "  I  give  the  little 
dog — ^not  sell  it.  Marcouf  is  poor ;  he  bring  all 
he  possess  here ;  but  will  only  take  away  the  re- 
membrance of  the  kindness  he  has  received." 


RAMBLES    IN   A   LIBRARY. 

THE  SUKX  FOR  A  DAT. 

In  the  following  anecdote,  from  the  French,  will 
be  recognized  the  original  of  Christopher  Sly's 
adventure  in  the  *'  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Philip 
the  €rOod,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  traveling  one  night 
to  Bruges,  found  on  the  high  road  a  man  stretched 
on  the  ground  in  a  profound  sleep.  He  caused 
bis  attendants  to  take  him  up,  and  carry  him  to 
his  palace,  where,  after  stripping  him  of  his  old 
clothes  which  were  very  ragged,  they  put  on  him 
a  night  robe  of  the  finest  quality,  and  laid  him  on 
the  prince's  own  bed.  When  the  drunkard  awoke 
next  morning,  his  surprise  was  extreme,  on  per- 
ceiving himself  in  a  superb  chamber,  surrounded 
by  attendants  richly  attired,  who  respectfully  in- 
quired what  dress  his  highness  would  wear  that 
day.  This  completed  his  confusion ;  but  after  a 
thousand  protestations  that  he  was  no  prince,  but 
a.  poor  cobbler,  he  submitted  to  the  oppressive 
honors  of  his  supposed  rank.  He  was  splendidly 
dressed,  appeared  in  public,  attended  mass  in  the 
ducal  chapel,  and,  in  short,  went  through  all  the 
accustomed  ceremonies,  concluded  with  a  grand 
supper  and  ball,  although  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  at  the  former  he  drank  more  deeply  than  was 
consistent  with  good  breeding. 

The  eomedy  now  approached  its  conclusion. 
Having  fallen  fast  asleep,  he  was  re-clothed  in 
his  rags,  and  carried  to  the  same  spot  on  which 
he  had  been  found  sleeping,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  With  the  morning's 
light  he  awoke,  and  returning  to  his  dwelling, 
recounted  to  his  wife  his  singular  dream,  as  ha 
very  naturally  concluded  his  adventure  to  have 
been.  This  historiette  furnished  the  subject  of  a 
comic  drama,  entitled  *<Arleqnin  toujours  Arle- 
quin." 
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COUMTERPAKT  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Ant  traveler  who  may  have  been  in  Italy  in  the 
spring  of  1819,  must  have  heard  of  the  celebra- 
ted major  of  the  Royal  Sardinian  Life  Guards, 
who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  great 
Napoleon,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  those 
who  had  seen  the  emperor.    At  that  time  I  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Genoa.    I  recollect  that 
one  evening  I  was  at  the  Caf^  du  Grand  Cairo 
with  a  party  of  friends,  when  we  observed  an  offi- 
cer in  the  costume  of  the  guards,  reading  at  a  ta- 
ble.  We  were  struck  with  the  resemblance  which 
he  bore  to  all  the  busts  and  portraits  of  the  em- 
peror which  we  had  seen.    In  the  midst  of  our 
conjectures  on  the  subject,  an  old  French  officer, 
decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
observing  the  surprise  depicted  in  our  counte- 
nances, very  politely  joined  our  party,  and  said, 
'*  I  can  easily  imagine,  gentlemen,  the  subject  of 
your  present  astonishment.    That  officer  is  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  in  Europe,  and  as  much  like 
Napoleon  as  if  he  were  his  twin  brother.     In- 
deed, some  persons  here  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
both  the  emperor  and  his  prototype  are  from  the 
same  parent  stock,  which  may  be  the  case,  as  the 
major  is  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  about  Napo 
Icon's  age.     I  assure  you,"  continued  the  French 
officer,  "  that  I  was  near  the  emperor  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  bloody  and  disastrous  battle  of 
Leipsic.    I  observed  him  perusing  the  bulletins 
of  the  army ;  his  attitude,  thoughtful  mood,  and 
his  general  demeanor  were  a  perfect  counterpart 
to  the  person  before  us.     See !  he  is  about  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff* — Napoleon's  manner  to  perfec- 
tion."   In  a  word,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
officer  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  the  visitors  of 
the  caf^  were  staring  at  us.    The  next  evening  I 
went  to  the  opera  to  hear  the  celebrated  Madame 
Catalini,  and  to  have  a  peep  at  the  ex-empress 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  father,  whose  visit  had 
been  announced.    We  had  not  long  been  seated 
before  we  discovered  the  major  in  the  adjoining 
box.    He  was  standing  up,  his  arms  folded  in  the 
manner  of  Napoleon,  and  like  him  he  wore  a 
green  coat  buttoned  up  close  to  the  neck,  and  de- 
corated with  two  or  three  orders,  which  he  had 
won  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  above  all,  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  little  cocked  hat.     Soon  after  the 
-  empress  entered  her  box,  accompanied  by  a  bril- 
liant  suite ;  but  presently  the  audience  were  thrown 
into  amazement  by  some  confusion  in  the  royal 
box.    Maria  Louisa  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  her  deceased  husband, 
and  her  confusion  and  astonishment  were  exhibi- 
ted in  the  most  palpable  manner.    The  king  of 
Sardinia  was  forced  to  order  him  on  duty,  ten 
leagues  from  Genoa,  as  his  person  kept  the  sol- 
diers  in  constant  excitement,  who  never  failed  to 


present  arms  in  passing  him.  I  understood,  pre- 
vious to  my  leaving  Genoa,  that  Maria  Louisa 
had  sent  for  the  officer,  and  presented  him  with  a 
gold  snuff-box,  with  the  emperor's  likeness  set  in 
brilliants. 

An  English  East-India  captain  was  also  re- 
markable  for  his  resemblance  to  Napoleon. 


ARAB  TOURNAMKNTS. 

Sir  G.  T.  Temple  thus  describes  one  of  these  cu- 
rious spectacles : — 

**  The  tournament  field  is  oblong,  and  bordered 
by  rows  of  spectators,  who  form  its  boundaries 
by  sitting  cross-legged  round  the   open  space. 
The  best  riders  of  the  tribe,  mounted  on  the  most 
active  horses,  are  then  introduced  into  the  arena, 
the  men  being  clothed  with  as  much  splendor  as 
their  means  will  permit  them,  while  the  chargers 
are  covered  with  large  silk  housings  of  different 
colors,  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  resembling 
those  of  ancient  knights,  as  represented  in  Frois- 
sart.     Some  of  the  Arabs  then  commence  making 
their  horses  dance  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  whilst  men  on  foot  occasionally  rash 
forward  and  discharge  their  muskets  close  to  the 
horses*  ears.    Others  dash  forward  at  full  speed 
along  the  line  of  seated  spectators,  as  close  to 
their  feet  as  they  possibly  can,  without  actually 
trampling  upon  them :  and  every  now  and  then 
suddenly  throwing  their  horses  on  their  haunches, 
spin  them  round  on  their  hind  legs,  and  resume  in 
the  opposite  direction  their  wild  career.    It  is  a 
nervous  sight  to  behold ;  for  you  momentarily  ex- 
pect to  see  some  person  or  child  crushed  beneath 
the  horses'  hoofs ;  but  no  accident  ever  happen- 
ed, and  men,  women,  and  children,  maintain  their 
seats  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  feeling  of  se- 
curity, saluting  any  well -executed  point  of  horse- 
manship with  loud  and  exulting  shouts  of  appro- 
bation, whilst  the  women  accompany  them  with 
the  usual  but  indescribable  cries  of  the  quick- 
repeated  lu  lu-lu-la  ?  in  return  for  which  they  are 
covered  with  clouds  of  sand  and  dust,  which  the 
impetuous  coursers  throw  up  behind  them.  Three 
or  four  others,  dashing  their  sharp  stijraps  into 
the  flanks  of  their  impatient  steeds,  rush  madly 
along  the  length  of  the  arena,  shouting  forth  their 
tekbir,  or  war-cries,  and  whirling  round  their 
heads  the  long  and  silver-adorned  Arab  guns, 
which  they  discharge  at  the  spectators  when  they 
have  reached  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  lists. 
Others  engage  with  swords  soldiers  on  foot,  gal- 
loping round  their  adversaries  in  incredibly  small 
circles,  twisting  their  horses  suddenly  round,  and 
then  circling  to  the  other  hand ;  and  I  know  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  activity  ond  suppleness 
of  the  rider  or  of  his  horse.    Others,  whilst  at 
full  speed,  will  lean  over,  and  without  in  the  least 
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reducing^  their  pace,  pick  up  from  the  ground  a 
piastre  or  any  other  equally  small  object,  thrown 
down  for  the  purpose.  These  sports  form  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  animated 
scenes  I  ever  beheld,  increased  as  it  is  by  the  wa- 
ving of  many  silken  sanjaks,  of  the  brightest  co 
lors,  by  the  music,  the  report  of  fire-arms,  the 
war-cries  of  the  performers,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  spectators." 

EXPORTATION    OV   WOMEN    TO    YIRGINU    IN    THE 

YEAE  1620. 

"  The  enterprising  colonists,**  says  Holmes,  "  be- 
ing generally  destitute  of  families.  Sir  Edward 
Sandys,  the  treasurer,  proposed  to  the  Virginia 
Company  to  send  over  a  freight  of  young  wo- 
men to  become  wives  for  the  planters.  The  pro- 
posal was  applauded,  and  ninety  girls,  •  young 
and  uncorrupt,*  were  sent  over  in  the  ships  that 
arrived  this  year,  and  the  year  following  sixty 
more,  handsome,  and  well  recommended  to  the 
company  for  their  virtuous  education  and  demean- 
or. The  price  of  a  wife,  at  the  first,  was  one 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco;  but  as  the  number 
became  scarce,  the  price  was  increased  to. one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  value  of  which,  in 
money,  was  three  shillings  per  pound.  This 
debt  for  wives,  it  was  ordered,  should  have  the 
precedency  of  all  other  debts,  and  be  the  first  re- 
coverable."  Another  writer  says,  "  that  it  would 
have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  the  gallant 
young  Virginians  hastening  to  the  water  side, 
when  a  ship  arrived  from  London,  each  carrying 
a  bundle  of  the  best  tobacco  under  his  arm,  and 
each  taking  back  with  him  a  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous young  wife," 


FEMALE  INGENUITY. 

A  widow  woman,  with  seven  children,  having 
applied  for  some  time  in  vain  for  hired  lodgings, 
at  last  practised  the  following  finesse  to  obtain  a 
shelter  for  herself  and  offspring.  Observing  a 
notice  of  lodgings  to  let,  in  a  house  situated  next 
to  a  churchyard,  she  ordered  her  children  to  play 
in  the  churchyard  while  she  inquired  respecting 
the  apartments.  The  first  question,  on  entering 
the  threshold,  was,  "  Madam,  have  you  any  chil- 
dren r  to  which  she  replied,  in  a  sainl-like  and 
pathetic  tone,  ••They  are  in  the  churchyard." 
The  effect  was  instantaneous — writings  were 
drawn  up— the  rooms  secured,  and  the  lady  came 
to  take  possession  of  them.  The  hostess  was 
horror-struck,  on  beholding  her  children,  and  re- 
fused them  admitUnce ;  but  nothing  being  said  on 
this  point  "  in  the  bond,"  she  was  fain  obliged  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and- make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain. 


SLANDERS  AGAINST  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Poetry  abounds  in  errors.  It  is  generally  the 
language  of  feeling;  and  who  feels  as  he  rea- 
sons ?  Even  our  received  system  of  morality  fre- 
quently  wanders  from  the  truth.  History  is  often 
turned  into  fiction  by  the  discovery  of  a  coin,  or 
a  half-defaced  inscription  on  a  monument^  The 
theory  of  the  philosopher,  however  ingeniously 
contrived,  is  overthrown  by  some  simple  experi- 
ment, or  accidental^  phenomenon  of  nature ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  biographers  oft  times  give 
faithful  narratives  of  the  adventures  of  their  he- 
roes, yet,  by  applying  erroneous  motives  to  their 
actions,  metamorphose  the  whole  into  mere  ro- 
mance. One  of  the  most  eloquent  men  I  ever 
heard  address  a  public  assembly,  exercised  the 
most  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  magical  influ- 
ences over  his  hearers,  while  engaged  in  confu- 
ting the  ordinary  calumnies  against  human  nature, 
and  in  delineating  its  affections,  its  genius,  and  its 
virtues.  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  his  exalt- 
ed and  generous  descriptions,  without  feeling  the 
bosom  beat  high  with  noble  and  pure  emotions. 
If  I  was  ever  capable  of  a  Roman  virtue,  it  was 
while  thrilling  and  glowing  in  the  state  of  calm 
excitement  produced  by  one  of  these  discourses 
with  the  tones  of  that  inspired  speaker  yet  dwell- 
ing in  my  ear,  and  in  my  heart.  Poetry  is  often 
made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  false  opinions  of 
human  nature. 

*'Ah!  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  1" 

This  is  a  pretty  sentimental  slander,  which,  al- 
though not  expressing  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
poet,  is  much  quoted  as  authority. 


CUSTOM  TAMILURIZES. 

•*  It  is  surprising,"  says  Mrs.  Lee,  *•  to  watch 
how  rapidly  familiarity  diminishes  all  antipathies. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  cold  chill  which  crept  over 
roe,  on  first  seeing  a  huge  lizard  crawling  on  the 
wall  of  my  bed- room ;  yet  in  time  I  not  only  was 
amused  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  large  li- 
zards, as  they  chased  each  other  up  and  down  the 
verandah  where  I  sat,  but  even  fed  them  daily. 
A  snake  close  to  me,  I  thought  would  be  death : 
but  at  last  I  became  so  careless  about  them,  that, 
although  there  was  a  nest  of  deadly  snakes  in  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass, 
in  going  the  shortest  'way  to  the  kitchen,  I  used 
to  watch  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  dart  past, 
when  they  drew  their  heads ;  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, for  they  are  very  fierce  when  they  have 
young  ones.  A  battle  between  a  snake  and  a  rat 
was  a  curious  sight,  to  which  we  were  summon- 
ed by  hearing,  in  the  hall  above  the  store-room,  a 
hissing  and  squeaking,  for  which  we  could  not 
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account.  On  opening  the  store-room  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  a  snake  was  to  be  seen  rearing  its 
beautiful,  many-colored  neck  and  head,  while  a 
rat's  black  eyes  were  glistening  with  rage.  They 
were  in  too  great  a  fury  to  be  disturbed  by  our 
approach,  and  flew  at  each  other  several  times : 
at  length  the  rat  died  in  great  agony,  swelled  up 
to  a  frightful  size,  and  covered  with  foam ;  the 
snake  was  immediately  destroyed  by  the  ser- 
vants." 


PETER  THX  OKEAT. 

This  great  monach,  in  order  to  promote  literature 
in  his  empire,  ordered  a  number  of  foreign  works 
to  be  translated  into  Russian.  Among  the  many 
important  works  selected  for  this  purpose,  Puffen- 
dorf '8  Introduction  to  his  History  of  the  European 
States,  was  one :  the  translating  of  which  Peter 
confided  to  a  learned  monk.  The  task  being 
finished,  the  monk  presented  the  manuscript  to  the 
Czar,  who,  in  his  presence,  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves,  reading  a  few  passages  to  himself.  Having 
stopped  at  a  chapter  toward  the  end  of  the  book, 
the  attending  officers  observed  that  his  face 
changed  color,  and  exhibited  strong  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure. "Fool,"  said  the  Czar,  turning  to  the 
monk,  *'  What  did  I  bid  you  do  with  the  book  ?" 

**  To  translate  it,  sire." 

'*  Is  this  then  a  translation  ?"  replied  the  sove- 
reign, pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  original,  where  the  author  had  spoken  harsh- 
ly of  Russia  and  of  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  which  the  good  monk  had  in  part  omitted, 
and  in  part  softened  down  in  the  most  flattering 
manner  to  the  nation.  "  Hence,"  added  the  in- 
censed monarch,  "  and  be  careful  that  thou  trans- 
late the  work  faithfully.  It  is  not  to  flatter  my 
subjects  that  I  bade  thee  put  the  work  into  Rus- 
sian and  print  it ;  but  rather  to  correct  them,  by 
placing  under  their  eye  the  opinion  which  foreign- 
ers entertain  of  them,  in  order  that  they  may  at 
length  know  what  they  once  were,  and  what  they 
now  are  through  my  exertions." 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNXT. 

The  character  of  this  gallant  man  has  been 
atrack  off*  in  one  sentence  by  Coleridge  to  greater 
effect  than  if  he  had  employed  a  volume  to  elabo- 
rate the  portrait ;  he  calls  him — 

"The  paramount  gentleman  of  Europe;  the 
soldier,  scholar,  and  statesman  in  one — ^England's 
Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

His  "  Defence  of  Poesy"  is  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  that  age ;  it  is  <*  the  sweet  food  of 
sweetly  uttered  knowledge,"  and  when  he  wrote 
he  looked  into  his  own  heart.  We  cannot  resist 
quoting  his  personification  of  a  poet : 

**  The  poet  is  the  true  popular  philosopher.  His 


discourse  carries  an  apparent  shining.  He  cometh 
to  yon  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion, 
either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well- 
enchanting  skill  of  music;  and  with  a  tale,  for- 
sooth, he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale,  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney-corner.  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of 
Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  yet  it  was 
sung  but  by  some  blind  minstrel,  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  style ;  which  being  so  evil-appa- 
reled in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age, 
what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  elo- 
quence of  Pindar  ?" 


1.  LrrCRART  SHOEMAKER. 

"  Hams  Sachs,  the  old  poet  of  Nuremberg,"  says 
Mrs.  Jameson,  "  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation, 
by  his  songs  and  satires,  as  Luther  and  the  doc- 
tors by  their  preaching.  Besides  being  one  of 
the  worshipful  company  of  meister-singers,  he 
found  time  to  make  shoes,  and  even  to  enrich  him- 
self by  his  trade.  He  informs  us  himself  that  he 
had  composed  and  written  with  his  own  hand, 
*  four  thousand  two  hundred  mastership  songs ; 
two  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
farces ;  one  thousand  seven  hundred  fables,  tales, 
and  miscellaneous  poems ;  and  seventy-three  de- 
votional, military,  and  love  songs.'  It  is  said  he 
excelled  in  humor,  but  it  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  times — ^it  was  vigorous 
and  coarse.  'Hans,*  says  the  critic,  'tells  his 
tale  like  a  convivial  burgher,  fond  of  his  can,  and 
still  fonder  of  his  drollery.'  If  this  be  the  case, 
his  house  has  received  a  very  appropriate  desig- 
nation :  it  is  now  an  ale-house,  from  which,  as  I 
looked  up,  the  mixed  odors  of  beer  and  tobacco, 
and  the  sound  of  voices  singing  in  chorus  stream- 
ed through  the  latticed  windows.  '  Drollery  and 
the  can'  were  as  rife  in  the  dwelling  of  the  immor- 
tal shoemaker,  as  they  would  have  been  in  his 
days,  and  in  his  own  jovial  presence." 

CONVERSATIONAL  INTERCOVRBX. 

What  makes  those  men,  who  associate  habitually 
with  women,  superior  to  othen  ?  What  makes 
that  woman,  who  is  accustomed  to,  and  at  ease  in 
the  company  of  men,  superior  to  her  sex  in  gene- 
ral ?  Why  are  the  women  of  France  so  univer- 
sally admired  and  loved,  for  their  colloquial 
powen  ?  Solely  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
a  free,  graceful,  and  continual  conversation  with 
Che  other  sex.  Women  in  this  way  lose  their 
frivolity,  their  faculties  awaken,  their  delicacies 
and  peculiarities  unfold  all  their  beauty  and  capti- 
vation,  in  the  spirit  of  intellectual  rivalry.  And 
the  men  lose  their  pedantic,  rude,  declamatory  or 
sullen  manner. 
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NEW  BOOKSr 

Etcrtnos  of  a  WaxLUfG  Cruise,  with  notes  of  a  So- 
journ on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  To  which  is  ap- 
pended  a  brief  Hiatory  ol'  the  Whale  Fishery,  its 

i)ast  and  present  coi^dition.    By  J.  Ross  Browne, 
llustrated  with  numerous  engravings  on  steel  and 
wood.    New  York  .*  Harper  dc  Brothers. 

This  is  a  book  of  decided  interest,  replete  with  narra- 
tive and  "  yam.**  The  author  says,  '*  in  submitting 
the  following  natrative  to  the  public,  I  am  actuated 
mainly  by  a  desire  to  make  my  experience  as  useful 
to  others  as  it  has  been  to  myself;  and,  by  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  service  in  which  I  spent  so  eventful 
a  period  of  my  life,  to  show  in  what  manner  the  de- 
graded condition  of  a  portion  of  our  fellow-oreatures 
can  be  ameliorated."  He  has  written  a  very  strong 
preface  on  the  *'  abuses  prevalent  in  the  whale  fish- 
ery,"  and  his  text  is  no  less  interesting  from  its  graphic 
and  life-like  pictures  of  a  vojrage  in  a  whaler.  This  is 
just  such  a  work  as  has  long  been  needed,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  read  by  thousslnds  of  young  men  who 
are  at  this  moment  contemplating  an  adventure  in 
this  branch  of  our  commerce.  We  have  the  usual 
and  too  common  complaint  of  an  ignorant  and  tyran- 
nic captain,  and  the  beastly  and  inhuman  practice  of 
flogging  with  a  ratlin,  together  with  rows  and  fights 
aboard  ship.  The  book  will  bo  new  to  the  public*^ 
with  its  history  of  the  whale  fishery,  die  chase  and 
capture,  the  cutting  up,  and  the  trying  in.  The  chap- 
ters relating  to  Zanzibar  add  a  value  to  the  volume, 
and  the  '*  yams*'  are  exceedingly  well  told.  It.is  Well 
printed  with  clear  and  handsome  type  and  on  excel- 
lent paper,  making  680  pages,  octavo,  and  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  prove  a  popular  work, 
and  one  highly  profitable  to  autlior  and  publishers. 

Altowah  :  or  Incidents  of  Life  and  Adventure  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  By  an  Amateur  Traveler.  Ed- 
ited by  J.  Watson  Webb.  Two  volumes.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  editor  has  introduced  the  author  of  these  volumes 
— a  British  half-pay  officer,  *'  one  of  the  gallant  fellows 
who  fought  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo,'*— to  the 
public  in  a  very  handsomely  written  dedication  to  G. 
F.  Hofiman,  Esq.,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
book  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  had  time  to  examine. 
But  in  our  confidence  of  Mr.  Webb's  good  taste  and 
judgment,  and  from  a  hasty  perasal  we  have  made  of 
a  few  of  its  pages,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  as  an  interesting  narrative.  The  death  of 
the  lamented  Ixman  has  deprived  these  volumes  of  the 
attraction  of  illustrations  from  his  pencH,  which,  we 
learn,  was  contemplated  previous  to  that  artist's  death. 
We  can,  at  any  rate,  hazard  this  much — ^that  no  one, 
after  perusing  them  to  the  end,  can  lay  them  down 
without  being  positive  of  edification,  and  improved 
for  their  jiains. 

Lbcturks  to  Wombn  on  Awatomt  Aim  PknrsioLooT. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Water  Core.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 
New  York :  Harper  6c  Brothers. 

This  volume  is  comprised  of  a  series  of  Lectures,  as 

per  tide,  commencing  with  the  importance  of  the  study 

of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  thence  treating  of  the 

complete  fbnnation  of  the  human  body,  and  the  ''con- 


sideration of  that  kind  of  ailment  which  is  best  suited 
to  the  constitution  of  man,**  with  lectures  on  the  Ner- 
vous System,  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  Education,  &c., 
concluding  with  the  Philosophy  of  Water  Cure,  and 
the  different  modes  of  applying  water,  with  directions 
to  females,  and  cases  cited.  It  is  certainly  a  valuable 
book  for  families,  and  if  our  female  Iriends  would  but 
adopt  half  the  advice  found  in  its  pages,  they  would 
undoubtedly  get  clear  of  half  their  complaints. 

Thx  Sufferings  of  Cb&ist.  By  a  Layman.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

A  book  very  well  written,  containing  good  argument, 
orthodox  sentiment,  and  evincing  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  majesty  and  divinity  of  •*  God's  only  be- 
gotten Son.'*  It  will  be  sought  and  extensively  read 
by  Christians. 

Tex  Water  Cxntx  in  Chroihc  Disease.  By  James 
Manley  Gully,  M.  D.  New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

This  is  a  science  which  seems  to  be  getting  popular,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  number  of  works  already  pub- 
lished on  it.  Dr.  Gully  is  right  in  believing  that  "every 
writer  supposes  that  his  work  is  to  supply  some  want ;" 
but  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  wants 
can  be  supplied  by  treatises  on  a  science  that  appears 
to  be  absurd  on  the  fieice  of  it.  It  is  possible  that  a  foot 
race  from  the  Battery  to  the  Bull's  Head  might  cure 
one  of  a  violent  fever,  but  we  should  require  more 
evidence  before,  believing  that  the  same  treatment 
would  prove  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  complaints. 
We  are  a  little  suspicious  of  these  cure-alls,  having 
had  some  dealings  with  them  ourselves.  We  know  a 
physician  in  this  city  that  recommended  the  same  re- 
medy for  a  crooked  uose  that  he  was  administering  for 
the  consumption,  the  liver  complaint,  disease  of  the 
heart,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  &c.  It  has  somehow 
always  struck  us  that  bran  bread  and  the  .water^ure 
should  go  together,  though  in  our  ignorance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Esculapius  we  may  be  an  incompetent 
judge  of  either  side  of  the  question.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, we  believe  this  volume  to  be  worth  the  attention 
of  the  curious  as  well  as  the  disciples  of  its  doctrines, 
and  an  occasional  souse  in  cold  water  would  certainly 
be  as  harmless  as  a  regular  habit  of  imbibing  some- 
thing stronger  and  warmer. 

Hbeois  and  Hkro  Worship^  and  the  Heroic  in  History. 
By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Wiley  &  Putnam.  Library 
of  Choice  Reading,  No.  60. 

There  have  been  other  editions  of  this  work  published 
in  this  country,  but  the  one  before  us  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  revised  for  the  American  press  by  the 
author.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  affected 
style— his  stilty  gait  of  hobbling  along ;  nor  do  we  ex- 
actly coincide  with  all  his  opinions,  however  strongly 
he  may  express  them.  His  exaltation  of  Cromwell, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  him,  is  nnao- 
countable,  for  we  never  could  see  but  very  little  to  ad- 
mire in  the  demagogue-leader  of  a  fiuiatic  faction. 
At  the  same  time,  as  you  read  the  man,  you  cannot 
help  being  hiterested  with  his  ttunble-abont  style,  and 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  brilliancies  and  strong 
troths  on  almost  every  page,  mixed  up  with  hyperbo- 
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lical  nonsense.    We  are  sorry  that  this  same  **  man  The  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America.— 

Carlyle,"  as  he  himself  would  say,has  found  so  many  Translated  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  M,  A, 

miserable  imitators,  as  though  the  great  aim  in  writ-  y^^^L^^"^*^™*    Library  of  American  Books, 

ing  was,  not  to  be  understood.    This  Carlyleisra  is  de-  '       .  ^'     *  . 

serving  of  reprobation  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  we  ™*  ^^^^  **  certainly  one  of  extraordinary  interest, 
could  name  some  of  our  own  writere  who  strive  to  be  **  ^}  ^^  *  certain  blank  in  the  history  of  this  continent 
popuhir  "on  that  hint  alone."  We  know  penny  ^^^<^^  has  heretofore  had  to  be  sought  through  diffi- 
scribblers  who  study  to  imitate  the  pecuUar  grace  and  °"*'  sources.  The  history  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in 
beauty  of  Willis,  who  put  us  in  mind  of  a  man  in  ^o^^^  America  is  full  of  romantic  and  excitmg  interest, 
pantaletts.  As  a  whole,  however,  Mr.  Carlyle's  works  "  ^^  these  western  wilds,"  says  th«  author  in  his  pre- 
possess a  freshness  that  always  makes  them  readable,  ^'*®®»  "  *®y  ^^^  ^^  eariiest  pioneers  of  civilization 
and  though  we  cannot  coincide  with  all  his  opinions, ,  ^^^  faith.  The  wild  hunter  or  the  adventurous  tra- 
we  are  very  fond  of  spending  an  hour  occasionally  in  vcler,  whc,  penetrating  the  forests,  came  to  new  and 
his  society.  The  work  before  us  will  continue  to  be  strange  tribes,  often  found  that  years  before,  the  disci- 
popular,  despite  its  errors,  and  we  'don't  know  that  we  P^®*  of  Loyola  had  preceded  him  in  the  wilderness, 
are  sorry  either.                                                                I  *    *    *    Amidst  the  snows  of  Hudson's  Bay — among 

The  Spirit  of  the  Aoe  :  or  Contemporary  Poets.  By  '  ****  ^"^^  *'**°^  a..d  beautiful  inlets  of  the  St.  Law- 
WiUiam  HazUtt.  First  American  edition.  Wdey  ,  ronce—by  the  council  fires  of  the  Hunms  and  the  Al- 
6c  Pumam.  Library  of  Choice  Ceading,  No.  70.  gonquins — at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  where, 
We  wonder  that  this  should  bo  the  earliest  day  that '  ^"'  ^^  ^®  white  men,  their  eyes  looked  upon  the  falls 
an  edition  of  this  work  should  be  published  in  this  ^^  ^^'  Anthony,  and  then  traced  down  the  course  of 
couuiry.  Hazliit  has  the  reputation  of  a  good  critic,  ^^®  bounding  river,  as  it  rushed  onward  to  earn  its  title 
though  perhaps  occasionally  a  little  unjust  where  his  ]  °^  *  Father  of  Waters'— on  the  vast  prairies  of  Illinois 


personal  feelings  are  interested.  The  volumes  con- 
tain criticims  on  the  writings  of  Grodwin,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Jeffrey,  Crabbe, 
Brougham,  and  others.  It  is  very  appropriately  em- 
bodied in  the  *'  Library,"  and  must  prove  a  welcome 
companion  in  the  closet  of  every  reading  man. 

SouTARY  Hours,  and  the  Birth  Day.  By  CaroUne 
Souihey.  Wiley  &  Pumam.  Labrary  of  Choice 
Reading,  Nos.  72, 73. 

The  writings  of  this  lady  acquired  a  popularity  under 
her  maiden  name  of  Bowles.  They  are  marked  with 
a  simpUcity  and  tenderness  that  at  once  appeals  to  the 
heart,  and  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  The 
poems  are  interspersed  with  several  very  clever  prose 
sketches.  The  longest  poem  is  the  Birth  Day,  which 
is  written  in  blank  verse. 

Pafers  on  Literature  and  Art.  By  S.  Margaret 
Fuller.  Wiley  &  Putnam.  Library  of  American 
Books,  No.  19,  ao. 

Though  Miss  Fuller  has  written  books  ere  these,  her 
effulgence  as  a  *  was  not  much  apparent  until  her 
connection  with  the  New  York  Tribune.    In  the  co- 
lumns of  that  paper  most  of  the  articles  in  the  present 
volumes  appeared,  and,  partly  from  their  style,  and 
pardy  from  the  popularity  and  wide  circulation  of  that 
paper,  attracted  considerable  notice.    They  are  prin- 
cipally essays  and  criticisms,  sometimes  very  ably  and 
justly  written,  at  others  weak  and  partial.    Her  style, 
however,  is  what  we  do  not  particularly  affect:  jf 
borders  too  much  on  what  we  have  complained  of  in 
a  preceding  notice — an  imitation  of  the  Carlyle  style ; 
we  tliink,  too,  that  "  this  man  Carlyle"  is  one  of  "  this 
woman  Fuller's"  Heroes ;  and  mingling  with  this  is  a 
sprinkling  of  the  Emersonian.    Why  don't  these  peo-  I 
pie  wiite  naturally,  and  just  as  they  think  1  instead  of 
aflecting  a  style  as  stilly  and  disagreeable  as  any  con- 
ceivable thing.    Still  Miss  Fuller's  writings  evince  a 
rare  talent,  and  they  will  be  read  and  admired  by 
thousands  who  have  not  yet  heard  of  her.    She  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  close  student  with  the  Poets,  and  many  of 
her  papers  are  really  charming— we  could  instance 
those  on  the  poems  of  Browning,  Miss  Banett,  and 
some  others.    They  are  very  social  books  as  compan- 
ions at  a  winter's  fireside,  and  we  dare  say  their  pub- 
lication will  be  profitable  to  both  author  and  publish- 
ers. 


and  Missouri — among  the  blue  hills  which  hem  in  the 
salubrious  dwellings  of  the  Cherokees— and  in  the 
thick  canebrakes  of  Loui:siaiUi — everywhere  were 
foimd  the  *  Society  of  Jesus.* "  From  looking  over  the 
pages  of  these  vciumes,  we  promise  ourselves^  a  rich 
perusal  of  their  contents,  as  the  conunonest  abiUty, 
with  the  material  before  it,  could  scarce  fail  of  produ- 
cing a  most  absorbing  work. 

The  Statesmen  op  England.  By  John  Forster.  With 
Portraits.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  finished,  and  may  be  had 

complete  in  one  volume  of  the  publishers. 

Captain  O'Suluvan  ;  or.  Adventures  Civil,  Military, 
and  Matrimonial,  of  a  Gentleman  on  Half-pay.  By 
Wm.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Stories  of  Water- 
loo."   Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Maxwell  have  heretofore  been 
popular,  and  there  is  no  rea^K)n  why  the  present  work 
should  not  give  increased  fame  to  its  author.  We  have 
laughed  heartily  over  several  of  the  captain's  advext- 
tures. 

The  Harpers  are  still  publishing  the  Shakspkbe,  and 
it  is  nearly  completed,  but  we  receive  it  so  irregulaiiy 
that  we  can  scarcely  keep  the  run  of  it.  One  pait  be- 
fore us  containing  a  portion  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  pro- 
fusely and  elegantly  embellished. 

Martin  ;  or  the  Foundling.  By  Eugene  Sue.  This 
romance,  that  promises  to  be  so  popular,  is  in  the 
course  of  pubUcation  by  the  Harpers,  in  parts,  at  six 
cents  each,  illustrated  with  engravings  on  wood. 

Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  are  republishing  Blackwood^s 
Magazine  in  facsimile  style  on  beautiful  paper.  This 
ever  has  been  the  most  popular  European  magazine 
in  this  countiy. 

Music— Van  Gelder  &  Biley,  268  Boweiy,  have 
sent  us  two  pieces  of  Music— a  Waltz,  by  Geo.  F.  Root, 
and  "  A  Wealthy  Lord  who  Long  had  Loved,"  aoog 
and  chorus  from  the  "  Seasons,"  as  sung  by  Miss  Ju- 
lia L.  Northall,  composed  by  Haydn--S  pages. 

09-  Will  Publishers  be  kind  enough,  in  sending  ns 
books  to  notice,  not  to  confine  themselves  altogether  to 
their  duap  publications,  where  they  get  ten  times  the 
worth  of  their  pamphlets  1  Evtrything  ot  wttking — 
that  was  in  "  the  bond." 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  PAST.— NO.  1. 


BETWEEN  TWO  MONARCHIES ;  ob  NEW  YORK,  terbhs  NEW  ORANGE. 


EW  YORK,  in  16T4,  contained 
!)  about  three  hundred  bouses, 
9  and  nearly  three  thonsand  in- 
3  habitants!   Pearl,   or  Parrell, 
3  street,  bounded  the  city  aX  one 
•^  Hide.Gieenwichallheoppoaite, 
and  the  other  boundaries  were 
'    marked    bjr  Wall   and    State 
^  HtreetH.    Through  what  ia  now 
}    Broad    street,    ran    a     dyke, 
y  which,  from  the  Daleb,  inhe- 
rited the  title  of   Tilt  Lord's 
Canal.    The  city  was  marked 
/  as  a  fortified  place  by  an  earth 
fa  stockade   which,  sunnounled 
'    b7pa1isadoeB,wa8dignified  by 
the  title  of  Wall,*  and  the  doon  attached  to  this 
formidable  arrangement  were  imposingly  denomi- 
nated gatts.   The  seat  ot  city  goTeniment  was  di- 
Tided  hetwean  the  fort  CFort  James)  which  eiood 
near  Bowling  Green,  that  is  now,  and  the  City 
Halt,  eitoate  at  the  comer  of  a  street  at  diSerent 
times  called  Hoog  street,  High  street,  Little  Dock 
street,  and  Pearl  street,  and  a  lane,  the  nearest  in- 
dication of  which  is  now  Stone  street.    The  tho- 
roughfares bad  been  paved  some  time  like  two 
years,  and  very  el^ant  specimens  of  easy-ways 
for  rebides  Ihey  were.    The  economy  of  modern 
times  has  extended  the  city  beyond  its  then  limits, 
for,  in  a  history  of  (hat  day.  Trinity  church  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  river:" — land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 


or  more,  in  breadth,  has  been  made  upon  the  my 
bed  of  the  flowing  waters. 

The  city,  in  1674,  was  possessed  of  many  re- 
markable characteristics,  which,  to  the  refined  vi- 
sion of  1846,  would  seem  astonishingly  out  of 
place.  In  front  of  the  City  Hall,  or  Stadt  Huys, 
stood  the  pillory,  the  whipping  post,  and  the  duck- 
ing stool,  which  latter  article  was  devoted  solely 
to  the  puniehment  ol  tailding  wiva.  The  gallows 
was  visible  from  the  fort,  and  on  Pearl  street  was 
"the  Horse,"  one  of  the  most  dreadful  pieces  of 
torture  ever  invented.  The  horse  was  a  wooden 
instrument  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  that  quadru- 
ped, about  twelve  feet  high,  the  back  being  very 
sharp.  Upon  this  a  culprit  was  seated  astride, 
and  his  legs  were  chained  to  iroa  atirrups.  To  bis 
feel  the  torturers  attached  heavy  iron  weights,  the 
denomination  of  which  was  determined  by  the 
grade  of  the  ofience,  or  the  amount  and  quality  of 
information  to  be  gained  from  the  sufferer.  The 
Dutch  and  English  can  both  honestly  clum  the 
invention  of  this  inquisition- like  aflair,  for  they 
both  kept  it  in  use. 

In  1664  Governor  Stuyresant,  with  his  one  leg, 
after  reigning  supreme  here  for  seventeen  years  in 
name  of  their  high-mightinesses  the  States 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  was  obliged  to  sni- 
reader  to  an  English  fleet,  and  for  nine  years, 
or  thereabouts,  under  the  administration  of  Hen- 
ry Nichols,  and  Lovelace,  the  place  was  known 
as  New  York.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1673,  the 
Dutch  retook  the  city  with  a  fleet  of  five  veasela, 
and  Anthonio  Colve  was  installed  as  prorisionml 
governor;  but  his  rale  was  of  brief  dniation,foi 
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in  October,  1674,  peace  was  declared  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  the  city  became  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  York,  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  becoming  go?ernor.  The  time  of  which 
we  mean  to  treat  opens  in  December,  1674,  about 
two  months  aflerthe  advent  of  Andross  into  pow- 
er. At  this  time,  and  in  fact,  long  after,  the  Eng- 
lish rule  was  exerted  over  a  population,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  were  Hollanders;  and  we  would 
here  remark,  that  while  we  have  inherited  very  few 
of  the  English  characteristics  of  the  early  settlers, 
even  to  this  day  we  practise  either  Dutch  customs, 
or  those  which  were  derived  from  them.  With 
the  Dutch,  country  was  everything,  and  the  glory 
of  his  "  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange," 
was,  in  their  minds,  paramount  to  all  considera- 
tions else.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  several  conspiracies  against 
the  English,  some  of  them  very  insignificant,  but 
one  or  two  rather  comprehensive  and  troublesome, 
were  entered  into.    And  now  to  our  story. 

The  December  air  blew  fierce  and  chill,  and  the 
snow  covered,  lightly,  the  ground  and  roofs, 
(many  of  which  were  comprised  of  a  mongrel 
thatch  of  reeds  and  straw,)*  yet,  cold  and  comfort- 
less as  it  was,  two  sturdy  figures,  pipe  in  mouth, 
sauntered  carelessly  and  slowly  along  the  yirgin*s 
Path,  the  fashionable,  half- rural  promenade  of 
that  period,  but  now  the  business  street  called 
Maiden  Lane.  These  two  men  quietly  pursued 
their  way  to  a  windmill  which  stood  on  Broadway, 
somewhere  near  the  spot  now  known  as  Liberty 
street.  Arrived  at  this  windmill,  they  halted,  puff- 
ed vigorously  at  their  pipes  with  real  Dutch  per- 
severance,  and,  while  the  snow  beat  in  their  faces, 
maintained  a  steady  silence  until  a  tall,  scraggy 
figure  was  seen  wending  its  studious  way  over  the 
rising  and  broken  ground  towards  them. 

«  Whew  !**  said  one  of  the  couple  as  he  emit- 
ted a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke, "  here  he  comes." 

•*  By  St.  Nicholas,  but  he  tarried  long,"  replied 
the  other,  after  giving  a  fair  imitation  of  Etna  or 
Vesuvius.  **  My  patience,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  marvellous,  was  well  nigh  spent." 

By  this  time  the  tall  man  had  joined  his  patient 
comrades,  who  hailed  him  as  UlriciVan  de  Water. 

*•  How  is  this,  Kieft,"  said  Van  de  Water,  ad- 
dressing the  first  of  the  two  speakers,  **  that  you 
fcown  so  gloomily ;  and  you,  Johannes  Brinker- 
hoof ,  bear  a  like  forbidding  countenance;  why, 
you  are  like  the  figures  on  a  clock,  that  go  only 
when  they  are  wound  up,  at  certain  hours." 

**  Well,"  said  Kieft,  "  this  snow  is  neither  cour 
ducive  to  a  smiling  brow  nor  favbrable  to  a  light- 
some spirit.    We  expected  you  sooner." 


*  Think  of  that  ye  inhabitants  of  the  now  flourishing 
West  End,"  where  marble  palaces  rise,  and  luxuiy 
leignB  supreme ! 


M 


**  Our  business  is  important,"  said  the  tall  man» 
"  and  we  must  not  waste  the  hours  in  upbraidings ; 
let  us  enter." 

Kieft  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  mill,  and  a 
gruff  voice,  in  broad  Dutch,  propounded  the  inqui- 
ry as  to  who  was  without. 

"Three  friends,"  replied  Brinkeriioof  in  the 
same  language. 

"  The  proof,"  growled  the  invisible  porter. 

**  The  Netherlands  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,** 
re9ponded;the  tl^ree  one  after  another. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  grating  voite,  as  the 
upper  half  of  the  door  opened.  "  I  knew  you  well 
enough;  but  you  must  go  through  the  forms 
agreed  upon  if  Derrick  Haas  stands  guard  on  great 
occasions.  I  have  a  good  fire,"  continued  he,  as 
the  trio  entered,  and  he  proceeded  to  refasten  the 
door.  "  A  good  fire  and  a  feast.  Royal  schiedam 
is  not  stinted  in  quantity,  and  the  edibles  are  plen- 
tiful and  choice." 

While  uttering  these  words,  Haas  was  arranging 
the  articles  of  which  he  spoke,*  upon  a  large  deal 
table,  which  stood  before  a  fire  as  broad  as  six 
modem  kitchen  ranges,  and  near  which  the  three 
smokers  arranged  themselves  in  the  most  accom- 
modating manner. 

**  Now,"  spoke  Van  de  Water,  "  to  the  confer- 
ence. How  many  of  our  people  are  disposed  to 
rest  contented  under  the  yoke  of  this  tyrant.  Sir 
Edmond  Andross  ?" 

"  Not  one  that  1  have  spoken  to,"  said  Kieft 

"  That  is  just  my  information,"  cried  Brinker- 
hoof. 

*<  And  for  me,"  growled  Haas,  *'  this  mill  grinds 
other  grists  than  those  which  his  English  excel- 
lency imagines.  Here,"  cried  he,  unfolding  a  roll 
of  dun-colored  paper,  **are  seventy  names,  the 
bearers  of  which  all  wear  the  Orange." 

"  Well,  well,"  muttered  Van  de  Water,  ''this 
is  better  than  I  expected.  So,  Sir  Edmond,  we 
shall  circumvent  you  yet.  This  land  is  ours — ^we 
have  made  it  what  it  is !  Twice  have  the  English 
despoiled  us ;  the  third  chance  shall  be  for  the 
Prince — for  ourselves!  Why  was  this  Andross 
sent  here  to  terrify  by  his  oppressions,  and  disgust 
with  his  intemperate  behavior  ?"  ' 

*'  True,"  responded  Kieft,  as  if  in  converse  with 
himself ;  '*  we  hear  of  a  new  outrage  every  day." 

"  If  he  would  but  speak  well  of  our  faith,** 
grumbled  Haas,  *<  we  might  be  willing  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  many  of  his  iniquities,  but,  not  a  domi- 
nie of  our  persuasion  dare  do  anything  beyond  the 
shadow  of  the  governor's  license." 

** Curse  him,  the  papist!"  exclaimed  Van  de 
Water,  starting  up  and  overturning  a  stone  flask 
of  schiedam  upon  the  cleanly  vestments  of  Haas ; 
*'  curse  him  for  a  worshipper  of  idols.  He  bends 
the  knee  to  Baal»  and  he  would  degrade  the  souls 
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of  hopest  Hollanders  to  the  level  of  his  own.  If 
it  be  his  pleasure  to  grovel  before  weak  man,  why 
should  he  expect  us  to  follow  his  degrading  ex- 
ample.   Curse  him,  curse  him !" 

*'  With  pleasure,*'  said  Haa5,  in  his  deepest  gut- 
tural, **  but  you  need  not  destroy  the  drink,  nor 
favor  me  'vvith  an  outside  application  of  what  is 
meant  for  internal  use.  By  St.  Nicholas,  I  smell 
like  a  tavern." 

'*  Pardon,  good  friend,  you  know  the  chief 
weakness  of  this  fleshy  tenement.** 

•*  For  my  part,**  said  Brinkerhoof ,  "  I  look  to 
the  elevation  of  my  country's  standard  more  than 
to  the  glory  of  religious  faith,  and  that  is  what  all 
our  confederates  will  contend  for." 

'*  Ay !"  cried  Kieft,  **  even  Englishmen,  disgust- 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  their  own  authorities,  pray 
to  be  with  us."  i 

How  say  you  ?" 

That  some  of  the  English  are  prepared  to  join 
us.*» 

**  Traitors.    £ook  to  their  movements." 

"  No — not  traitors,  Pll  be  sworn.  There  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  birth  and  noble  talents,  by  name 
John  Davis,  who  has  pledged  himself  to  me.  So 
sure  am  I  of  his  truth  that  I  have  revealed  to  him 
our  plans,  desires,  and  hopes,  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  this  place  of  meeting,  and  confided  to  him 
the  pass- word." 

"  Then !"  exclsumed  Van  de  Water,  **  we  are 
lost.  By  this  time  the  governor  knows  of  what 
IB  on  foot,  and  we  shall  be  treated  to  a  ride  on  the 
hofse ;  only  to  be  hanged  afterward.  You  have 
destroyed  us,  Kieft** 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  said  Haas,  seizing  a  large 
knife  which  lay  upon  the  table,  **  J  would  be  hang- 
ed for  such  an  offence  as  cutting  the  throat  of  a 
renegade." 

**  Keep  your  places,  good  friends,"  remarked 
Kieft,  coolly ;  '*  there  is  no  danger  from  the  quar- 
ter you  suspect ;  but,  since  we  are  on  the  subject, 
let  me  inform  you  that  the  governor  has  got  an 
inkling  of  what  is  going  on,  and  that,  privately, 
he  has  ordered  a  March  for  evidence." 

*«  The  d— 1 !  How  do  you  know  this  r 

*<  Something,  which  I  will  not  now  describe, 
that  occurred  at  the  Fort,  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, assures  me  of  it." 

*'  Without  organization,  and  as  yet  few  in  num- 
bers, there  is  no  hope  for  us  then,"  exclaimed 
Brinkerhoof. 

**  Open  in  the  name  of  his  excellency,"  cried  a 
good  English  voice  on  the  outside. 

**  There — that  is  our  condemnation,"  growled 
Haas. 

**  Or  rather  open,"  continued  the  voice,  in  which 
a  slight  chuckle  was  perceptible,  *'  in  the  name  of 


not,  for  if  I  am  not  already  congealed  I  soon  will 
be." 

**0h !"  cried  Kieft,  for  once  venturing  to  laugh, 
••  that  is  Davie." 

•*  A  boy— a  trifler— I  should  judge,"  said  the 
thin  man,  contemptuously. 

**  Come  in,  and  shut  that  imprudent  throat  of 
yours,"  was  Haas*  welcome  to  the  English  stranger. 
"  Rather  bid  me  open  it  wider,"  was  Davis's 
'response,  as  he  swallowed  a  gigantic  dram.  "  Why 
Iceland  can  be  no  comparison  to  this.  The  very 
north  pole  itself  would  shiver  with  cold  were  it 
transferred  to  these  regions." 

Davis's  pleasantry  and  person  did  not  harmon- 
ize, for  he  looked  the  very  personification  of  stern, 
unyielding  gloom.  Perhaps  it  was  this  loved  cha- 
racteristic that  melted  the  hearts  of  the  burghers, 
while  Davis  thawed  his  chilly  limbs  in  the  fire- 
place, for  their  manner  underwent  a  change  very 
briefly,  and  they  heartily  shook  his  hand  in  grave 
silence  as  he  drew  up  to  the  table. 

••  What  are  you  hatching  ?"  inquired  Davis,  ab- 
ruptly ;  "  plots  for  the  destruction  of  others,  or 
plans  for  securing  your  own  safety  ?" 

**  We  hope  to  do  both ;  as  yet  having  done  nei- 
ther ;"  cavalierly  said  Haas. 

*•  Well,  about  it  straight,  then,  for  the  governor 
— ^a  mildew  upon  him  and  his — suspects  some- 
thing, and  has  been  scouring  the  c'.ty  to  find  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term  a  nest  of  Dutch  vagabond 
malcontents." 

"  Halloo — in  the  mill,  there !"  bawled  somebody 
without.  The  summons  was  followed  by  a  noise 
which  resembled  the  falling  of  a  musket. 

*•  Halloo  yourself,"  bellowed  Haas.  "  Do  you 
want  me  to  come  out  into  the  cold  for  nothing,  or 
have  you  business  with  me  ?" 

**  Of  such  importance,"  spoke  another  person, 
"  that  we  must  have  entrance  even  if  we  have  it 
by  force." 

•*  By  my  hopes,"  «ud  Davis,  "  that  is  the  go- 
vernor's voice—  open  quickly,  and  brave  it  out." 
The  governor,  however,  did  not  wait  for  a  por- 
ter. Two  powerful  blows,  struck  with  energy 
against  the  door,  were  followed  by  a  heavy  crash, 
and  the  entrance  yawned  clear,  so  as  to  admit 
with  ease  a  drift  of  snow,  a  file  of  soldiers,  and 
the  governor,  who  was  accompanied  by  William 
Dervall,  the  newly  appointed  mayor. 

*  What  in  the  name  of  decency  does  this 
mean  ?**  cried  Haas,  who  pretended  not  to  know 
the  governor. 

**  Mean  >  Corporal,'*  said  the  governor,  to  that 
personage,  his  keen  eye  taking  in  everything  at  a 
glance,  •*  pick  up  that  paper." 

It  was  the  paper  which  Haas  had  exhibited  to 
his  compatriots.    He  had  carelessly  allowed  it  to 


the  NetlMriands  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.   Tarry  remain  upon  the  table. 
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"  We  mean,"  continued  the  governor,  "  to 
search  the  mill-r-also  to  make  you  give  an  account 
of  yourselves,  and  explain  the  object  for  which 
you  were  here  closeted  with  bolted  doors.  I  am 
Sir  Edmond  Andross,  governor  of  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  York's  provinces.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  burghers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
conquest  so  lately  achieved  over  them,  and  that 
conspiracies  to  rob  me  of  life  and  power  exist.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  search  them  out." 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  spoke  up  Kieft, 
"  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  please.  The  day 
is  cold,  this  mill  comfortable.  It  is  Haas's  birth- 
day, and  our  customs  are  not  yours  in  such  mat- 
ters. This  table  is  spread  in  honor  of  the  event, 
and  the  door  was  locked  to  prevent  intrusion." 

*'  Is  that  man,  who  seems  anxious  to  show  us 
his  goodly  broad  back,  instead  of  his  face,"  asked 
the  governor,  pointing  to  Davis,  "  one  of  your 
countrymen  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Brinkerhoof ;  "  your  excellency 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  he  is  an  Englishman. 
This  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
treason  here." 

•'  Not  at  all,  may  it  please  your  excellency," 
said  the  corporal,  who  had  been  reading  the  paper, 
much  to  the  terror  of  the  conspirators ;  '*  this  pa- 
per contains  certain  evidence  against  these  very^ 
people.  If  one  of  you  attempt  to  move,"  said  he 
to  the  burghers,  who  appeared  anxious  to  evacu- 
ate the  premises,  *<  I  will  order  my  men  to  fire. 
Read,  your  excellency." 

"D ,"   yelled  Andross,  giving  vent  to  an 

oath  we  will  not  write,  '*  here  is  truly  a  nest  of 
vipers.  This  paper  is  conclusive.  Arrest  these 
men." 

••  Why,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Haas,  rough- 
ly :  **  you  cannot  read  Dutch,  and  such  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which,  I  perceive,  that  writing  is  trans- 
cribed." 

*•  You  perceive.  Ah !  you  would  pretend  that 
you  never  saw  the  paper  before,  probably  ?" 

"  I  would  state  so  without  equivocation.  It 
must  have  been  dropped  by  some  customer,  and 
several  of  them  were  here  early  lhit»  morning — ay ! 
before  daylight.  But,  as  I  said  before,  you  cannot 
read  Dutch,  therefore  your  assertion  that  treason 
13  written  there  is  predicated  solely  upon  presump- 
tion." 

"  Corporal,"  said  the  governor,  returning  the 
paper,  "  I  see  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  spoken  of 
there ;  I  can  read  that  much.  You  read  the  lan- 
guage.   Translate — aloud." 

The  corporal  obeyed,  and  read  as  follows : 

*<  Whereas,  our  intention,  tended  only  but  to 
the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
fort  of  this  city,  and  opposed  to  the  despotic  sway 
of  the  present  governor,  is  just  and  holy — ^being 


the  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  that  end  we  will  not  scru- 
ple at  any  means.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
signed  these  presents." 

Here  followed  seventy  signatures. 

"Your  name;  quick,  or  I  will  let  out  your 
life's  blood !"  cried  the  governor  to  Haas,  as  he  un- 
sheathed his  sword. 

"  Derrick  Haas  " 

"  Not  in  the  list,  your  excellency,"  said  the  cor- 
poral. 

"  Yours  ?" 

"  Johannes  Brinkerhoof." 

**  Not  here,  your  excellency,"  again  said  the 
corporal,  a  little  disappointed. 

"  Mine  is  Ulric  Van  de  Water." 

**  That  is  not  here,  either,"  said  the  coTporal; 
*'but  that  proves  nothing.  These  men  are  the 
leaders." 

**  Take  the  paper,"  said  the  governor  to  the 
mayor,  "  and  search  out  the  men  who  have  attach- 
ed their  signatures.  Arrest  them  not  at  preMnt, 
but  keep  an  eye  upon  them." 

The  mayor  bowed,  and  the  governor  continued. 

'*  And  now  for  this  Englishman,  whom  I  would 
fain  acquit  of  treasonable  designs.  Speak,  sirrah* 
who  are  you  ?" 

Davis  slowly  turned  to  the  light  and,  rising,  ex- 
posed his  person  to  the  full  view  of  all. 

«•  Ah !"  said  the  governor,  starting,  "  I  have 
seen  that  face  before.     Your  name  ?" 

**  John  Davis." 

"  No— no.  It  cannot  be,"  muttered  the  gover- 
nor.   **  In  another  land  you  bore  another  title." 

•*  I  did." 

«*  It  was " 

**  Would  you  have  me  speak  it  here  ?" 

"  Willingly— thankfully  !"  exclaimed  the  go- 
vernor. 

*'  It  was — an  honest  Englishman." 

"  I  will  fire  on  him,  your  excellency,"  said  the 
corporal,  '*  for  I  remember  him,  and  there  surely 
is  something  wrong  here." 

'*  Stay — do  you  remember  him,  really  ?"  anx- 
iously inquired  the  governor.  **  Tell  me,  then, 
that  I  may  know  if  my  suspicions  are  right." 

"  He  is  a  regicide !" 

**  Discovered !"  cried  Davis,  drawing  a  brace  of 
pistols. 

*'  Ay !  a  regicide !  the  murderer  of  his  monarch  !*' 
shouted  Andross,  and  waving  his  sword,  **  he  is 
Thomas  Dixwell,  one  oj  the  judges  of  Charles  the 
First:* 

"  He  was  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon,** 
said  the  corporal.    '!  Shall  we  fire  ?" 

"Fire  on  them  all — they  are  rank  traitors," 
frantically  commanded  Andross. 

The  soldiers  fired — the  volley  was  answered  by 
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two  pistol  shots,  and  a  aoldier  fell  dead.  When 
flie  smoke  cleared  away,  the  three  burghers  sat 
pale,  but  unhaimed,  but  Davis  was  gone.  He  had 
escaped  through  the  chimney. 

Although  an  immediate  parauit  was  ordered,  no 
trace  could  be  found  of  the  regicide.  Foaming 
with  tage,  the  governor,  who  had  hated  Diiwell 
IB  the  mother  country,  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
Uke  Van  de  Water,  Haas,  and  Brinkerhoot  in 
custody,  and,  with  a  curse,  ordered  a  quick  retreat 
from  the  mill 

The  three  men  were  slighlly  punished,  bnt  not 
•everely,  beeaase,  in  firing  upon  them,  Andross 
bad  Irauacended  and  outraged  his  prerogatives, 
and  he  feared,  by  extreme  measures,  to  provoke 
inqniry.  The  event  crnshtd  a  conspiracy  which 
might  hare  proved  formidable ;  yet  was  that  con- 
spiracy a  fair  specimea  of  many  other  oiovements 
of  the  disafleclwL  These  grew  and  were  ponder- 
«d  over  nntil  the  rebellion  of  Leisler,  which  was 
Anally  crashed,  in  1691,  by  a  new  governor,  Colo, 
nel  Henry  Monghter.  But  for  a  trifling  turn  ir 
the  scale  of  circa mstances.  New  York  even  non 
might  faave'been  the  Dutch  city  of  Nta  Orange 
where  sour  kront  and  meerschaums  would  have 
been  lovingly  patronised,  and  Calvanistic 
been  the  established  religion  of  the  land. 

Dixwell  escaped  to  Connecticut,  and  lived  there 
as  a  merchant.  He  died  at  New  Haven,  ai 
the  head  of  bis  grave,  which  may  still  be 
Ihere,  stands  a  simple  stone  designated  only  by 
the  inscription,  "  T.  D.,  Esq." 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  events 
which  have  occurred  upon  this  now  modernized 
writ.     Kings  and  princes  have  played  their  games 
of  ambition  here,  and  many  of  the  chief  evei 
diat  agitated  Enrope  foand  interested  parties 
this  quarter.    Repubiicaniem,  always  powerfo! 
when  held  by  honest  hearts,  defeated  every 
tetapt  used  on  this  continent  ti>  overpower  it. 


THE  HEART  HAS  NEED  OT  SYMPATHY. 
Tas  heart  has  need  of  sympatlijr, 

Soma  heart  lo  share, 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  smilea  and  lears, 

or  earthly  eon ; 
Consdiog,  when  dark  shadow*  rejt 

Upott  oar  WBjr, 
Aejoicing,  when  perchance  there  is 

A  brighter  day. 

Wlial  cheer  for  na,  when  our  poor  hearts 

Have  fouDd  wimo  one, 
Wlioae  fe«lings  may  bo  with  our  own, 

Tn  unison  i 
But  ah  !  ihe  gloom  grows  deeper  yet 

In  sadeu'd  hooi*. 
When  we  liave  souRhl  in  vain  some  heart. 


SERENADE 


Taa  silv'Ty  moon  shines  bright 

Above,  above, 
Awak'rvinft  kindred  hearts 

To  love,  to  love. 

"His  Simmering  stars  the  vault 

Illume,  illume ; 
The  breath  of  niffht  exhales 

Perfume,  perfume. 
The  ciiekel  frant  the  bonk 

Chanls  low,  chanU  low, 
Replying  to  tbe  rill 

Below,  below. 

Then  baste  and  deck  thee,  love. 
In  white,  in  white ; 

For  ibou  shall  be  my  biida 
This  night,  this  n«bt. 

CoitiB,  Bweel,  o'er  PhiEbui  mouni 


E'en  now,  thy  fbtm,  my  sight 
Doth  greet,  doth  gte;l ; 
Ko  more  to  pan,  at  last 


New  You,  November,  i&i&. 


THE    SCOURGED    PAGE. 
Br  HORACE  uuiLraan.  * 

BkLI.*p.io, — Tbeju  two  fair  cedar  branches. 
The  noblest  of  the  mountain  where  they  mew, 
Straightcii  and  tallest ;  uadei  whose  sliu  shades 
The  worthier  Iwn^ts  biive  made  dieir  lairs,  and  depi 
Free  from  the  Stian  star,  and  the  fell  Ihunden-troke, 
Free  from  the  clowU,  wbeo  they  were  big  wiih  liuinoi. 
And  delivered,  In  tliousiod  cpouls,  their  issues  to  the 

Ob  !  there  waa  osne  but  sileiU  Quiel  tlieta ! 
Till  nevct-plensed  Fortune  shot  up  sbrubf. 
Base  under  brambles,  >o  divorce  these  branches. 


HAT  treacherous  scribe  was 
\  it,  Yorkshire  I  gigantic,  prince- 
K  ly  Yorkshire !  who,  some  brief 
'  years  back,  advertised  ■'  Xia- 
^    ditioDB  or  Chronicles"  of  thy 

grand  and  romantic   Castles? 

To  an  enlhusiastic  pilgrim  like 
P   myself,  who  have,  for  many  a 

summer  ejplored.  with  palici.t 
.  feet,  the  dales,  the  woods,  and 
I    the  river  banks,   which  thy 

monkish  or  knightly  edifices 

adorn,  how  great  must  be  the 

disappointment '. 

\  had  mused  a  whole  att> 
tnmnal  day  in  that  enormous  Abbey  of  Fountains, 
watching  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow,  as  they 
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mantled  its  majestic  steeple,  and  listening  to  the 
wind  that  made  unearthly  harmonies  among  the 
herhage  and  shrubs  that  fringed  its  hollow  eastern 
window.  I  had  descended  into  the  horrible  sou- 
terrains  of  Pontefract,  shuddering  at  the  gaunt 
aspect  of  its  fatal  Tower.  And  often  and  again 
had  I  moralized  on  that  verse  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  always  a  favorite  of  mine,  which  says 
of  King  Jotham : 

'*  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord ;  and  on  the  wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much. 
Moreover  he  built  cities  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  in  the  forests  be  built  Castles  and  Tow 


» 


ers. 
Think  how  I  must  have  prepared  the  best  room 

in  all  my  imagination  to  receive  the  precious 
stores  of  tradition  which  such  high- haunted  places 
promised  me  ?  Alas  't  was  all  in  vain !  Not  one 
castle  or  convent  in  all  the  three  Ridings,  hath 
been  as  yet  the  better  known  for  this  wide-mouth- 
ed «•  Promissor  !*• 

And  yet,  genius  of  romance  !  what  a  glorious 
field  is  there  for  research  and  for  embellishment. 

Look  for  instance  at  the  antique  town  of  Rich- 
mond : 

Cross  the  Swale  by  yonder  bridge,  and  ascend 

Bank-top,  that  steep  and  leaf  clad  hill  on  the  op- 
posite side :  from  underneath  its  grove  of  beech, 
and  plane,  and  fir,  how  very  story-speaking  is  the 
aspect  of  the  castle.  The  Swale  rushes  loudly 
over  its  stony  bed  below ;  on  one  side  of  you  is 
a  pine,  shooting  straight  and  pillarwise  into  the 
blue  heaven,  and  with  the  beauteous  branches 
feathering  from  a  beech ;  on  the  other,  it  forms  a 
frame,  through  which  the  great  castle,  and  the 
castle  alone,  dilates  upon  the  eye. 

The  steep  burgh,  variegated  with  boar  and 
rocky  vegetation,  rising  from  the  river  brink,  its 
gleaning  coronal  of  walls,  the  extensive  facade  of 
the  south  front,  the  ivied  windows  of  its  sunny 
hall,  the  chapel  and  the  bell-tower,  but  chiefly  the 
imperious  Norman  donjon,  enthroned  in  the  centre, 
and  haughtily  apart ;  the  despot  of  the  pile, — all 
sheathed  in  a  golden  panoply  of  meridian  sun- 
light, stand  up  in  the  most  picturesque  inequality 
of  outline  against  a  blue  summer  sky. 

Can  you  look  without  falling  into  a  trance  ? 
Can  you  not  hear  the  bell  chime  to  chapel  or  to 
hall  ?    Do  you  not  see  the  banner  as 

Fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  wing. 
It  mocks  tlie  air  with  idle  state  1 

— the  beam  glinted  from  the  morion  and  parti  zan 
of  the  sentinel  ?  the  iris- woven  scarf  streaming 
from  the  damsel  in  the  courtyard? — the  blue- 
gowned  beadsman  ? — the  corded  Gray  Friar  ? — the 
baron  himself,  with  his  hand  of  fate  and  eye  of 
gloom  ?  and  what  more  fruitful  vineyard  do  you 
in  conscience  demand,  for  a  combat,  a  murder,  an 
amour,  a  siege,  or  an  execution  ?  | 


The  vicinity  of  this  nobly  seated  town  la  pro- 
lific in  ancient  structures,  and  to  a  walk  over  the 
vaat  moorland,  half  sunset  and  half  moonriee, 
between  Richmond  and  the  wood- embosomed  vil- 
lage of  Redmire,  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
inestimable  boon  of  its  ensuing  story. 

The  summer's  noon  was  laughing  on  the  pur- 
ple Ure,  and  the  lazy  breeze  scarcely  breamed 
through  the  glancing  loopholes  of  Middleham 
Castle,  when,  gaily  carolling,  the  Damoiseaa  of 
the  Baron  de  Neville  came  bounding  down  the 
principal  staircase  of  the  keep  leading  from  the 
lady's  bower  to  the  hall. 

The  stripling  was  of  gallant  aspect,  and  both 
in  thewes  and  inches,  as  well  as  in  the  genenl 
character  of  his  face,  might  have  challenged  aev- 
eral  years  above  his  actual  age»  which  scarcely 
exceeded  fourteen  summers. 

His  chest  was  deep,  his  shoulders  broad,  asd 
something  more  than  down  began  to  darken  his 
rich  cheek  and  proud  upper  lip;  while  in  Iub 
hawk's  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  clear  polished 
forehead,  you  might  peruse  daring,  perhaps  pn- 
sumption,  and  firmness,  if  not  obstinacy ;  and  in- 
agine  withal  certain  shades  and  outlines  of  other 
qualities,  which  you  would  scarcely  wish  to  see 
fully  developed. 

His  attire  was  redolent  of  that  pictorial  splen- 
dor which  distinguished  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries ;  and,  by  its  gay  colois  and  sump* 
tuous  materials,  proclaimed  him  the  favored  and 
even  spoiled  proteg^  of  the  family  at  Middleham. 

His  surcoat,  fitted  to  his  form  so  as  to  show  its 
graceful  proportions  to  advantage,  reached  from 
his  throat  to  the  middle  of  his  thighs ;  it  was  of 
bright  green  velvet,  powdered  with  golden  grape 
clusters ;  his  mantle  was  short,  and  of  the  finest 
black  cloth  lined  with  rose-colored  satin,  and  its 
wide  sleeves  were  scalloped  in  front,  so  as  to 
show  a  profusion  of  gilt  buttons,  studding  the 
vest  from  the  cuflTto  the  elbow ;  chausses  of  dark 
crimson  silk,  lent  their  aid  to  the  rest  of  his  cos- 
tume  in  setting  forth  a  figure  which  seemed  to 
have  anticipated  the  vigor  of  manhood,  while  it 
wore  the  bloom  of  springing  youth.  The  Phry- 
gian-shaped cap,  so  much  in  vogue  at  this  period, 
contrasted  well  with  its  deep  scarlet  die,  those 
luxuriant  locks  of  raven  blackness  filling  the 
summer  air  with  needless  odors  from  the  costly 
unguents  in  which  they  glittered.  This  cap,  hav- 
ing the  black  bull  of  the  Nevilles  in  front,  and 
their  motto  ne  vile  velis  in  gold  letters  embroid- 
ered below,  added  not  a  httle  to  the  strking  and 
peculiar  expression  of  his  handsome  but  auda- 
cious features.  His  mien  was  confident  and  even 
haughty ;  and  his  eye  had  not  yet  lost  the  trium- 
phant flash  which  some  recent  instance  of  favor, 
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flattery,  or  success,  appeared  to  have  enkindled 
there.  On  his  wrist  sate  a  tercel  gentle,  hooded 
and  belled ;  and,  trotting  at  his  heels,  came  a 
beautiful  spaniel*  with  brown  spots,  curly  hair, 
ears  that  brushed  the  ground,  and  of  merits  not  to 
be  enumerated ! 

As  the  youth  reached  the  hall  he  turned,  and 
then,  the  sources  of  all  these  sjrmptoms  of  trans- 
port was  revealed. 

Bending  over  the  Minstrel  Gallery,  which  tra- 
Tersed  at  mid-height  the  upper  end  of  the  baron*s 
hall,  a  beautiful  girl  bright  in  all  the  budding  fas- 
eination  of  that  stage  when  the  child  begins  to 
peer  into  maidhood,  smiled,  and  waved  what 
might  seem  a  reiterated  adieu  to  the  departing 

Her  fair  redundant  tresses  were  gracefully 
parsed  up  in  that  charming  headtire  of  the  period 
called  a  crestine,  being  a  golden  net  caul,  which, 
imprisoning  the  whole  hair,  allowed  it  to  cluster 
its  glittering  cage,  with  most  elegant  undulations, 
round  the  brow  and  cheek. 

Her  kirtle  or  cyclade  was  of  the  rich  celestial 
blue ;  and  its  material,  termed  saracennet,  from  its 
Saracenic,  or  Oriental  origin ;  her  inner  robe  was 
of  the  tjnvtaine,  a  glowing  scarlet,  confined  by  a 
girdle  of  goldsmith's  work ;  and  that  very  slen- 
der waist,  showed  that  tightlacing  at  least  did  not 
follow  in  the  wake  of  intellect's  dead  march ! 

There  was  all  of  girlish  love  that  could  beam 
from  two  sunny  eyes,  and  wreathe  a  roseate 
cheek  and  ruby  lip,  but  there  was  evident  con- 
straint mingled  with  this  parting  token ;  for,  when 
those  white  fingers  touched  those  lips,  and  tossed 
a  sugared  kiss  along  the  air,  as  you  would  swing 
accuser;  no  sound  added  music  to  sweetness; 
and,  in  the  hurried  glance  and  gesture,  if  there 
was  affection,  that  braves  all,  there  was  also  cau- 
tion that  apprehends  all. 

The  boy  stopped,  and  stood  breathless  with 
adoration;  all  the  bold,  the  haughty,  and  the 
fierce  in  his  eye-glance,  blending  in  one  intense 
gaze  of  love ;  as  various  ingredients  in  the  alche- 
mist's crucible  mingle  in  one  rose- colored  flame. 

Again  the  bright  girl  waved  her  hand,  but  now 
it  was  not  so  much  a  farewell  as  a  warning  ges- 
ture. A  hurried,  averted  glance,  and  a  straining 
of  the  swan-like  neck  toward  the  arched  door  at 
the  back  of  the  gallery,  indicated  an  unwelcome 
approach ;  and,  starting  at  this  admonition,  the 
y6ung  Damoiseau  hastily  waved  his  embroidered 
hawk's-glove,  and  vanished  through  the  hall 
doorway  just  in  time  to  avoid  seeing  another  of 
our  dramatis  persons  enter  the  minstrel's  gallery. 
It  was  a  grave  and  majestic -looking  personage, 
whose  broad  front  and  blue  eye  wore  at  this  mo- 
ment an  expression  of  severity,  the  more  terrible 
from  t>eing  so  dignified  and  quiet.    The  features 


were  lai^e,  but  admirably  chiseled,  and  the  hair, 
an  auburn  with  not  one  streak  of  gray,  was  suf- 
fered to  mingle  its  shining  waves  with  the  beard, 
which  curled  down  from  a  pair  of  thick  mousta- 
chios,  crisped  with  great  precision,  and  gave  a 
stately,  as  well  as  a  manly  grace,  to  a  face  which 
had  surely  not  seen  fifty  winters. 

A  cap  (not  unlike  the  broad  bonnet  of  Aber* 
deen),  composed  of  purple  cloth  of  turse,  without 
band  or  tassel,  a  dalmatica  of  yellow  silk,  dam> 
asked,  and  overlaid  with  the  family  blazon,  gules 
on  a  saltire  argent,  a  rose  of  the  field,  a  long  full- 
folded  mantle  of  crimson  satin,  embroidered  with 
black  bulls  and  golden  oak-branches,  and  the  then 
rare  luxury,  gloves  of  fragrant  leather,  fretted 
with  gold  and  various  colored  s  Ik  work,  an- 
nounced the  Lord  Hubert  de  Neville,  baron  of 
Middleham  and  Raby. 

The  expression  on  his  commanding  brow  dark- 
ened from  displeasure  to  fierceness,  as  Lord  Hu- 
bert perceived  the  confused  air  and  hesitating  step 
of  his  daughter,  who  was  retiring  from  the  front 
of  the  gallery  as  he  entered. 

Lady  Aveline  then,  for  the  first  time,  read  that 
tragic  page  in  a  volume  which  had  hitherto  al- 
ways been  delightful  to  her,  and  a  scream  of 
childish  terror  evinced  its  effect.  Then  too,  for 
the  first  time,  did  his  only  child,  the  heiress  of 
his  castles  and  domains,  meet  the  baron's  eye 
without  awakening  the  most  pleasurable  sensa* 
tions. 

She  made  an  irresolute  movement,  as  if  to  fly 
from  his  presence,  without  exactly  knowing  why ; 
but  her  father  detained  her,  and  with  no  soft 
grasp. 

Neither  the  limits  of  our  story  nor  our  own 
inclination,  admit  of  our  accounting  for  the  piece 
of  stage  effect  with  which  we  have  ushered  in 
OUT  principal  personations,  any  farther  than  thus : 
— Polydore  the  page  had  been  (by  a  deviation 
from  the  practice  of  chivalry,  which  destined  the 
sons  of  esquires,  knights,  and  even  nobles  for 
that  office)  taken  to  the  nurture  and  favor  of  De 
Neville,  from  the  hut  of  a  vassal  of  Middleham, 
at  the  early  age  of  seven,  merely  because  he  was 
a  child  of  rare  beauty,  and  because  the  little  mo- 
therless Lady  of  Middleham  took  great  content- 
ment in  the  childish  plays  he  showed  her, — such 
as  making  helmets  of  rushes,  weaving  chains  of 
the  dandelion,  and  stringing  carkanets  of  daisies 
and  king-cups.  Of  course  the  widowed  baron 
soon  grew  fond  of  his  Avelin^'s  favorite*. and 
about  eight  years,  of  luxurious  nurture,:— obse- 
quious obedience,  and  servile  flattery  from  the 
domestics,  condescension  that  forgot  it».dignity 
from  the  baron,  and  somewhat  more  than  the 
kindness  of  a  sister  on  the  part  of  young  Areline» 
served  to  foster,  if  not  unfold,  those  charming 
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qualities  in  which  human  nature,  bo  circum- 
stanced, never  fails  to  be  prolific — yiz:  selfish- 
ness, insolence,  and  presumption. 

A  downright  lore  affiur  (ridiculous  enough  be- 
tween a  boy  not  fifteen,  and  a  girl  a  year  younger) 
had  been  long  watched  by  the  envy  he  had  awak- 
ened, and  was  at  last  betrayed  by  the  animosity 
he  had  provoked. 

This  morning  had  proved  fatal  to  poor  Poly- 
dore.  A  declaration  of  everlasting  love  had  been 
interchanged;  and  a  mutual  embrace  and  kiss 
were  the  seal ;  but,  alas !  both  bond  and  seal  were 
attested  by  unwished-for  witnesses,  and  formally 
laid  before  the  indignant,  the  thunder-struck  Lord 
Hubert. 

The  Lady  Aveline  had  scarcely  time  to  turn  a 
look  of  breathless  supplication  upon  her  ofiended 
sire,  when,  in  a  moment,  Polydore's  voice  was 
heard  from  the  castle  court  below. 

'*  Unhand  me,  villains !  Slaves,  unhand  me,  or 
right  dearly  shall  ye  abye  it !  My  Lord  Hubert, 
help !  haste,  Lady  Aveline,  they  are  about  to  slay 
mer 

Gasping,  and  speechless  with  horror,  her  slight 

figure  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  Aveline  did 
not  dare  so  much  as  to  raise  up  her  eyes  to  her 
father's  face.  • 

The  Baron  himself  deigned  not  a  look  at  his 
daughter,  whose  arm  he  grasped,  while  his  head 
was  bent,  in  the  direction  of  Polydore's  outcries. 

Resentment  kindled  his  brow,  and  pride  curled 
his  lip,  and  both  broke  forth  in  a  cruel  laugh. 

•*  Unhand  tJ^ee  r  he  said,  **  By  Saint  Edward 
if  they  do,  their  own  backs  shall  bear  the  charac- 
ters in  rubric  that  I  have  destined  for  thine.  My 
Lord  Hubert,  forsooth!  he  is  no  saint  to  help 
thee,  if  he  could ;  and  my  Lady  Aveline,  cannot, 
if  she  Vfovid  l  And  you,  minion !"  turning  a  glance 
of  lightning  on  Aveline,  *'yoa  to  dare  decline 
from  your  high  birth  and  state,  to  a  base  serf. 
See  now,  since  Aveline  Neville  hath  joined  lips  to 
those  which,  by  her  very  bower-woman,  would 
have  been  deemed  too  mean, — see  what  it  hath 
cost  the  audacious  coxcomb  !'* 

The  cries  of  the  Damoiseau  had  now  ceased. 

The  ireful  Baron  led  Aveline  down  into  the 
hall,  and  there  compelled  her  to  look  forth  from 
one  of  the  arched  gothic  windows,  whose  recess 
retired  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  solid 
wall. 

Now  this  magnificent  Castle  of  Middleham 
consists  of  a  parallelogram,  which  contains  eight 
noble  towers,  with  numerous  stories  and  suites  of 
chambers ;  and  encloses  a  court,  from  the  centre 
of  which,  isolated,  gloomy,  and  of  immense  size, 
soars  the  donjon  keep,  flanked  with  turrets ; — the 
brackets  and  architraves  of  its  state  apartments 
are  still  to  be  seen.    You  may  also  trace  the  win- 


dows and  a  cornice  of  heavy  flutework  in  the 
chapel ;  and,  in  the  hall,  a  flat,  arched  window, 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  proportionately  high,  lets 
in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  battered  ruins. 

In  this  window  stood  Lord  Neville  with  his 
shrinking  child,  and  compelled  her  attention  to  a 
particular  spot,  where  a  broad  low  arch  led  from 
a  flight  of  steps  in  the  yard  below  to  the  buttery. 
And  there  the  poor  girl  beheld,  with  agonies  of 
childish  grief  and  fear,  the  page  Polydore,  in  the 
hands  of  the  vassals,  half  divested  of  his  gay 
apparel,  stretched  across  the  battery  hatch,  writh- 
ing and  bleeding,  but  without  a  complaint  or 
moan,  under  a  discipline  by  no  means  uncmnmon 
in  the  household  government  maintained  in  their 
baronial  mansions  by  the  great  of  old. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  punishment  of  young 
Polydore's  piesumptuous  offoxrt  de  caur  would 
have  ended  here. 

Provoked  as  the  Baron  was,  and  resolved  to 
put  a  full  stop  to  such  folly ;  still  he  could  con- 
sider it  only  in  the  light  of  a  boyish  freak ;  and 
as  such,  the  punishment  he  awarded,  while  calcu- 
lated to  tame  down  the  page's  aspiring  blood,  did 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  that  day,  by  any  means  ex- 
ceed the  transgression. 

Polydore  therefore,  on  his  submission  and  ac- 
knowledgment, would,  very  likely,  have  been  re- 
instated, ere  nightfall,  in  all  his  privileges  at  Mid- 
dleham, save  the  Imaginary  one  of  a  share  in  the 
heart'of  its  beautiful  heiress. 

As  for  Lady  Aveline,  his  chance  was  lost  eter- 
nally there;  for  terror,  not  slightly  tinged  with 
shame  and  contempt,  took  so  large  a  share  in  the 
feelings  with  which  she  had  witnessed  the  unlucky 
Damoiseau's  punishment,  that  love  and  Polydore 
were  dissevered  in  her  imagination  forever. 
Not  so  the  culprit  I 

Few  who  saw  him,  when  his  correction  had 
been  inflicted,  deliberately  arrange  his  disheveled 
raiment,  replace  his  cap  upon  his  disordered  locks, 
and  walk  coolly  out  of  the  castle  gateway  in  the 
north-east  tower,  would  have  imagined  how  deep- 
ly the  stripes  of  ignominy  had  eaten  into  his 
proud  soul  I    They  could  see  his  brow  was  red, 
but  that  might  be  with  pain  ;  they  could  note  the 
white  teeth  glaring  through  his  writhen  lips ; — 
his  lurid  eye  too,  they  all  remarked,  whose  hectic 
fire  seemed  to  loathe  the  light.    Still, — Uss  thaa 
this  none  in  the  castle,  who  knew  his  fierce  and 
misproud  temper,  would  have  expected  from  Po- 
lydore.   One  and  all  regarded  it  merely  as  the 
plunging  and  rearing  of  the  colt  who  feels  curb 
and  for  the  first  time. 
Ah !  could  they  have  seen  his  heart ! 
As  it  was,  the  Scourged  Page  gave  them  good 
cause  to  conceive  that  he  had  felt  his  diastise- 
ment  more  acutely  than  was  customary  on  such 
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occasions,  since  he  absented  himself  altogether 
from  the  Castle  of  Middleham. 

Great  was  the  manreling  among  the  domestics. 

**  Did  ever  lad  so  play  the  haggard  with  his 
own  good  f ortnne  ?  and  then  to  take  wing  for  a 
few  stripes !  Why,'*  thus  moralized  Roger  the 
falconer,  <'  here  have  I  the  marks  of  many  a  good 
skin-cutting  from  old  Grimshaw  the  cook,  when 
I  was  an  overthwart  lad,  and  what  of  that? 
Where  would  have  been  the  head  falconer's  place, 
and  twenty  mark  a  year,  if  Roger  Teesdale  had 
shown  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels  the  first  time 
they  bade  him  untruss  ?  Give  me  the  doublet, 
well-faced  and  lined,  that  hides  all  lashes.  Let 
Bie  only  have  a  good  store  of  my  lord's  beef  and 
ale,  and  I'd  stomach  fifty  floggings.  But  this 
young  Eyas  of  a  page,  forsooth ! — ^touch  his  silky 
skin,  and  he's  ofi*  like  a  ruffled  bird  I" 

**  By'r  lady !"  said  Stephen  the  pantler,  '*  the 
younker  shewed  %ht  however !  I'd  have  been 
sworn  to  hold  such  a  stripling  as  that  with  my 
teeth,  untruss  him  with  one  hand,  and  fly-flap 
him  with  the  other,  and,  lo  ye !  he  tasked  some 
half  dozen  of  us  I" 

**  Ay,  Si^d.  fought  like  a  heron  on  his  back, 
when  we  had  hampered  him !" 

«<Well!  'twas  a  misproud  Jackanapes — not 
that  I  bore  him  malice — but  h'as  had  his  well- 
earned  wages  this  blessed  day !" 

**  The  lad  has  surely  never  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  pitch  himself  into  tiie  Ure.  I  should  be  loath 
to  hear  that." 

''Not he — ^'tis  far  more  likely  he's  ranging 
Mowbray  plain,  or  snaring,  rabbits  in  Gaunless 
thickets." 

<*Fshaw!  my  masters,"  said  Grimshaw  the 
cook,  "  you'll  have  him  back,  and  on  his  mar- 
rowbones, when  he  remembers  that  the  fat  haunch 
in  the  kitchen  looks  fairer  than  the  palmy  antlers 
in  the  forest." 

"  Ay !  ay !"  said  the  huntsman,  "  many  a  lash- 
ed hound  that  hath  fled  from  the  throng,  is  coax- 
ed back  by  the  platter." 

And  thus  the  domestics  prattled  upon  Poly- 
dore's  disappearance  from  Middleham  castle. 

With  the  baron  Hubert,  and  his  daughter  Ave- 
line,  Polydore's  flight  was  a  subject  of  higher  in- 
terest, and  a  source  of  more  delicate  feelings. 

LadyAveline,  striking  as  the  revolution  had 
been  in  her  young  and  ductile  mind,  from  the 
hitherto  inexperienced  severity  of  her  father,  still 
could  not  but  participate  forcibly  in  the  sensation 
produced  by  Polydore's  absence.  She  felt  sorrow 
for  his  sufierings,  and  shame  for  having  herself 
been  the  cause  of  them,  but  in  the  apprehension 
she  entertained  for  his  safety,  love  had  not  the 
slightest  share. 

Lord  Neville,  for  his  part,  being  a  kind-hearted 


and  placable  man,  although  punctilious  in  exact- 
ing the  deference  due  to  rank,  began  to  regret  he 
had  been  so  severe  with  the  lad;  his  newly* 
awakened  anxiety  and  pride,  however,  found  such 
sedulous  employment  in  weeding  from  Aveline's 
mind  every  trace  of  her  childish  regard  for  the 
offending  Polydore,  that  it  diverted  much  of  his 
melancholy  musing  on  the  probable  fate  of  his 
Damoiseau. 

In  short,  the  page  seemed  resolved  to  appear  no 
more  at  Middleham ;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well 
he  should  not ;  for  had  he  returned  within  three 
months'  space,  he  would  have  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  finding  himself  as  totally  forgotten  as  if 
he  had  never  dared  to  clasp  the  waist,  and  kiss 
the  lips  of  lady  Aveline ;  and  never  been  stript 
and  flogged  for  his  impudence,  at  the  buttery- 
hatch. 

At  the  expiry  of  that  period  however,  he  was 
reinstated  with  horrible  circumstance  in  their  re- 
membrance. 

One  dreary  nightfall,  toward  the  close  of  au- 
tumn, just  about  the  hour  when  a  great  supper 
was  nearly  ready  to  be  dished  up  for  a  company 
of  distinguished  guests  at  Middleham  castle,  who 
should  present  himself  to  the  porter,  while  pre- 
paring to  close  Ihe  great  gates  of  the  castle,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  manorial  custom  during 
meal-times — drenched  and  shivering,  and,  as  he 
said,  pinched  with  hunger,  [but  the  long-missing 
Polydore ! 

He  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  Lambert 
Norris,  the  porter;  and,  in  fact,  had  paid  him 
more  court  than  he  usually  deigned  to  the  other 
domestics,  as  being  a  convenient  friend  in  case  of 
his  requiring  greater  liberty  of  egress  and  ingress 
than  the  strict  regulations  of  the  castle  permitted. 

Former  kindly  feelings  thus  re-awakened,  en- 
hanced by  the  piteous  appearance  of  the  youth, 
and  backed  by  the  conviction  that  his  return  would 
be  gladly  hailed  by  all  at  Middleham,  ensured 
from  Lambert  the  porter,  not  only  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  returning  prodigal,  bnt  also  a  prompt 
acquiescence  in  his  request  of  secresy,  until  Poly- 
dore should  be  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his  old 
friend  the  chaplain,  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
offended  lord. 

The  Damoiseau,  however,  casting  a  shivering 
look  on  the  bare  walls  and  scanty  fire  of  the 
gloomy  porter's  lodge,  declared  his  intention  of 
seeking  warmth  at  the  kitchen  fire-place,  which 
as  he  well  knew  flamed  the  brightest  at  that  hour, 
as  well  as  of  obtaining  refreshment  from  the 
viands  it  was  preparing  for  the  baron's  hall. 

So  sajring,  Polydore  quitted  the  heavily  machi- 
colated  gateway,  and  traversing  the  court,  soon 
reached  the  bulky  pile  in  its  centre,  generally 
termed  Fitzranulf  s  Towvr. 
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In  its  lowest  range  stood  the  castle  kitchen. 
Ah  !  who  that  sees  now  the  witchelm  in  the  open 
arch  of  that  immense  chimney,  hanging  in  the 
evening  sky,  all  colored  over  with  a  warm  sun- 
set of  gorgeous  golden  haze,  airless,  and  sweet, 
and  still,  could  imagine  the  scene  that  presented 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  wet,  and  shivering,  and 
famished  Polydore  ? 

A  vaulted  apartment,  nearly  fifty  feet  high,  was 
illuminated  by  the  Phlegethoutic  blazes  of  two 
stupendous  fireplaces,  each  more  than  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  whose 
volcanoes  of  flame  were  eclipsed  by  huge  caul- 
drons, black  pots  and  pans  of  every  size  and 
shape,  each  seething,  simmering,  and  sputtering, 
with  their  savory  ingredients  of  boil,  fry,  and 
stew ;  while  their  red  grates  were  blockaded  by 
unwieldy  joints  of  meat,  and  spits  of  trussed  wild 
fowl. 

£ver  and  anon  would  the  flaring  stove  of  some 
oven  expand  its  fiery  jaws,  while  from  the  tor- 
mented flood,  bubbling  and  billowing  in  the  crater 
of  that  great  furnace,  a  vapor  as  of  hecatombs 
arose.  Fumes  of  precious  odor,  gleams  of  Pan- 
demonial  light,  and  voices  in  various  keys  struck 
various  senses  at  once  in  this  vast  room. 

Viands  either  ready  for  the  fire,  or  freshly  re- 
moved from  it,  argued  the  immediate  approach  of 
the  banquet. 

Dimly  distinguishable,  amid  this  culinary  chaos, 
the  master  cook,  the  demogorgon  of  the  scene, 
commanded  and  countermanded, — ^tasted,  stirred, 
examined,  and  where  all  were  busy,  seemed  him- 
self the  busiest. 

During  all  this  turmoil,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Polydore*s  sudden  and  unexpected  apparition 
would  excite  the  attention  it  might  otherwise  have 
done.     . 

Some  effect  it  certainly  did  produce,  to  wit,  that 
Master  Grimshaw  suffered  a  stew,  on  which  he 
peculiarly  prided  himself,  to  burn  to  the  silver 
pan;  and  that  sundry  of  the  deputy  coquiiiarii did 
pitch  into  each  other's  aprons  the  sauces  destined 
for  the  palates  of  the  baron's  guests ;  kettles  boil- 
ed over ;  spits  forgot  to  turn ;  and,  in  short,  the 
magnum  opus  of  cookery  was  in  imminent  peril 
of  perishing  in  its  very  projection. 

Polydore,  notwithstanding,  glided  quietly  to  the 
vast  glowing  vaults  of  the  fireplaces,  and  bidding 
the  fellows  postpone  their  wonder  till  the  supper 
was  served,  promised  that  he  would  then  content 
them  to  the  full. 

And  the  mighty  operation  soon  proceeded  as  if 
nothing  strange  had  happened. 

Polydore  took  his  station  under  the  red  and 
sooty  pavilion  of  the  fireplace,  apparently  not 
only  indifferent  but  totally  unobservant  of  all  that 
was  going  on ;  his  onlylitccupation  being  the  very 


natural  action,  in  his  condition,  of  stretching  end 
turning  his  chilled  limbs  before  the  blaze. 

To  the  short  interrogatories  occa^onally  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  master  cook  or  his  assis- 
tants, as  their  business  drew  them  to  the  fire- 
places, the  page  listened  with  apathy,  or  replied 
with  brevity. 

At  length  all  things  were  prepared.  Grimshaw 
gave  the  signal  by  rapping  with  his  cleaver  on  the 
dresser ;  the  castle  bell  tolled  quick  and  loud ;  and 
the  lid  of  the  great  cauldron  was  lifted  off. 

As  the  rich  ambergris  steam  of  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, and  hares,  blendid  into  a  stew,  with  other 
delicate  meats  and  herbs,  arose  in  clouds  from  the 
mighty  vessel,  the  hungry  page  seemed  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  joyful  anticipation  of  his  share  in 
the  good  things  it  contained.  A  strange  gleam  erf 
delight  shot  forth  from  his  hollow  eye,  as  he  turn- 
ed  to  the  huge  kettle,  and  passed  his  hands  rapid- 
ly over  it  three  or  four  times,  till  two  of  the  under 
cooks  returned  to  carry  it  from  the  fire. 

Polydore's  departure,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately upon  this,  was  totally  unnoticed :  and  in- 
deed, on  the  oocunence  that  followed,  ail  averred 
that  it  was  a  spirit. 

At  that  supper  all  who  partook  of  the  stew 
were  most  miserably  affected. 

The  Lord  Hubert  himself,  with  whom  it  was  a 
favorite  dish,  together  with  two  of  his  guests, 
died  suddenly ;  iand  the  rest  who  chanced  to  eat 
of  it  never  recovered  the  eflfects  to  the  day  of  their 
death. 

In  vain  was  the  marvelous  story  of  Polydore's 
apparition  related, — it  was  universally  repodialed 
as  absurd ;  and  Lambert  Norris  the  porter,  who 
alone  could  have  thrown  light  upon  this  horribly 
mysterious  transaction,  was  so  panic-stricken  at 
the  wholesale  vengeance  which  justice  (miscalled) 
was  driving  forward  at  the  castle,  that  he  had  not 
courage  to  reveal  what  he  knew  of  the  matter; 
and  by  this  culpable  silence  saved  his  place,  if 

not  his  life. 

Weil  indeed  might  Justice  be  painted  blind,  for, 
on  this  dreadful  occasion,  Grimshaw,  the  master 
cook,  and  his  two  assistants,  were  sacrificed  to 
the  names  of  Lord  de  Neville  and  his  murdered 
friends.  Indeed  they  only  escaped  the  appalling 
punishment  of  boiling  alive,  decreed  by  law  to  their 
imaginary  crime,  at  the  weeping  intercession  of 
the  Baroness  Avellne;  aod  they  were  executed 
on  the  gallows  at  Middleham,  protesting  their  in- 
nocence to  the  last. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  these 
events,  and  it  was  about  the  hour  of  the  Complin, 
one  radiant  day  in  August,  13 — ,  that  a  horseman 
of  a  lofty  presence  reined  in  his  white  battle 
horse  just  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  which  yon 
enter  the  town  of  Richmond  from  theCatteriek  road. 
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A  delicious  breeze,  most  gratefdl  during  the  op- 
pressive sultriness  of  Skat  season,  gushed  soft  and 
low  at  intervals  around,  transporting  luxurious 
odors  from  the  new  hayricks  in  the  savannahs 
below,  by  the  river  side,  and  from  the  flower  beds 
iv^hosie  colors  lay  hid  among  the  trelliced  alleys 
and  hornbeam  hedges,  on  the  town  banks. 

Great  was  the  refreshment  it  seemed  to  aflbrd 
the  traveler,  who  wiped  his  moist  and  swarthy 
brow,  with  a  fine  broidered  kerchief,  and  inhaled 
eagerly  the  faint  reluctant  summer  winds : — while 
the  expanded  nostrils  and  dewy  flanks  of  his 
charger  seemed  fully  to  sympathise  in  his  gratifi- 
cation. 

But,  even  if  fatigue  had  not  induced  him  to 
bait,  that  traveler  might  have  been  well  contented 
to  stay  his  route,  were  it  only  to  gaze  on  the  mag- 
nificent landscape  that  sainted  his  eyes. 

A  luxuriant  extent  of  lawny  meadows,  studded 
with  large  trees,  and  braided  with  woodland,  lay 
below,  and  stretched  away  in  parks  and  groves 
to  the  misty  horizon.  Far  in  the  vale  Saint  Mar- 
tin's Chapel  arose  darkly  graceful  from  its  sunny 
turf.  On  every  side  were  to  be  discovered  castles 
and  towers,  hooded  with  branching  trees.  Lurk- 
ing behind  its  dark  rookery,  Saint  Agatha's  Ab- 
bey  at  Eastby  was  betrayed  by  a  white  pinnacle, 
a  transparent  window,  or  a  gay  weathercock  glit- 
tering here  and  there;  while  its  many-gabled 
mill  stood  basking  in  the  sun,  boldly  relieved 
against  the  shadowy  foliage  that  over-arched  its 
chimneys.  >  Swift  through  the  fertile  valley,  blue 
as  the  sky  he  reflected,  and  lively  as  the  sun  that 
danced  on  his  current,  rolled  the  rejoicing  Swale. 
Soft  pale  slopes,  fresh  plundered  of  their  juicy 
grass,  swept  upward  from  his  margin. 

Then  gleamed  the  gardens,  steaming  with  sum- 
mer heat,  where  the  wimpled  fair 

*'  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honeysuckles  ripened  by  the  son 
Foibid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  favorites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  the  power  that  bred  it." 

Still  higher  up,  the  orchards  whose  verdure  was 
already  diversified  with  red  and  yellow  fruitage, 
stretched,  like  brocaded  serfs,  around  the  hill, 
crested  and  crowned  by  tali  extensive  mansions, 
stately  in  aspect  and  redundant  in  device.  And 
further  back,  the  sun-dad  steeples  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Grey  Friars,  and  Saint  Mary's  stood 
challenging  each  other  with  their  jangling  chimes ; 
while,  paramount  over  all,  the  Castle  Keep  mar- 
shaled his  phalanx  of  turret,  battlement  and  por- 
tal, along  the  ridge,  beneath  a  blaze  of  light  that 
parched  up  the  hilly  streets,  sheeted  the  steep 
roofs  in  yellow,  or  leapt  from  vane  to  vane  in 
living  gold,  as  the  lazy  noontide  winds  cheerfully 
shifted  them  to  and  fro. 


Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  horse- 
man while  his  eye  wandered  over  this  delightful 
prospect,  he  did  not  express  them  aloud ;  And  in- 
deed, supposing  he  had^  we  have  very  good  rea- 
sons for  not  communicating  them  to  our  readers. 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  romance,  that  no  hero  is  to  be  supposed  dead, 
unless  (in  the  good  old  Irish  acceptation  of  the 
word),  his  head  has  been  bona  fide  and  beyond 
all  controversy,  cut  oC 

For  instance,  yon  shall  see  him  drop  down, 
and  turn  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ; — *  pois- 
oned beyond  all  doubt !'  say  you.  No  such  thing ! 
— it  is  either  a  sleeping  potion,  intended  to  last 
for  a  certain  convenient  time,  or  else  some  wan- 
dering conjuror  administers  a  restorative  that 
brings  him  back  from  the  very  tomb.  Drown 
him  *  full  fathom  five,'  and  he  shall  be  met  with 
in  some  enchanted  island  or  palace  in  the  wood, 
with  as  many  restoratives  as  would  set  up  a  dozen 
Humane  Societies,  and  surrounded  by  luxuries 
enough  1o  make  one  drown  oneself  for  a  chance 
of  them.  When  you  read — ''and  with  these 
words  he  passed  the  rapier  twice  through  Don 
Jasper's  body,  exclaiming,  *  die  dog,'  "-^or  some 
luch  humane  and  aibble  accompaniment  to  the 
thrust, — ^it  is  by  common  courtesy  allowed  that 
the  said  Don  Jasper  is  only  to  welter  in  his  gore 
for  a  certain  space;  long  enough  to  satisfy  you 
that  he  is  disposed  of  for  *  tto  day  six  months  f 
— and  then  up  he  starts  safe  and  sound,  perhaps 
relieved  of  an  imposthume  in  his  lungs,  which 
medicine  had  long  pronounced  incurable.  As  for 
hanging, — ^pooh  !  it  is  quite  a  disappointment  to 
the  reader  if  ikat  does  not  prove  a  bungling  job ! 
— And  so  on  with  all  deaths  ad  infinitum,  save 
and  except  the  incontrovertible  one  above  men- 
tioned. 

Tain  therefore  is  it,  when  an  author  merely 
states  that  his  hero  is  never  seen  more,  or  never 
heard  of*  more,  vain,  worse  than  vain  if  he  should 
flatter  himself  that  the  wily,  experienced,  veteran 
romance  reader  will  take  his  word  for  it : — a  very 
tyro  would  feel  incredulous. 

From  the  first  moment  that  such  an  assertion  is 
hazarded,  young  and  old  are  on  thorns  for  his  re- 
appearanee. 

Not  a  solitary  stranger  is  permitted  to  put  up 
at  an  hostel ; — not  an  unexpected  guest  makes  his 
appearance  at  a  castle  banquet ;  not  a  knight  with 
closed  aventail  and  deviceless  shield,  presents  him- 
self at  a  tournament ;  not  an  outlaw  lurking  in 
his  forest  cave;  nay  not  a  serving  man  of  hand- 
some exterior,  and  who  chances  to  *  have  done 
the  state  some  service,'  but  forthwith  the  vora- 
cious reader  pounces  upon  him  for  The  Lost  One  I 

So  catlike  is  their  vigilance,  so  sleepless  their 
suspicion,  so  redolent  of  Bow  Street  ijieir  acute- 
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ness  and  activity, — you  would  think  that  not  to 
discover  the  poor  author's  little  <  bit  ofnomense^* 
as  Win  Jenkins  says,  involved  a  deep  personal 
disg^race. 

Away  then  with  mystery  ! 

"Via  the  cloud  that  shadows  Borgia !"  Not 
one  instant  will  I  stoop  to  concealment^for  well 
I  know  concealment  would  be  vain : — not  a  sin- 
gle word  will  I  waste  to  mystify  the  public,~for 
they  refuse  to  be  m3rstified. 

I  will  first  take  breath,  and  then  the  liberty  of 
informing  all,  who  have  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
that  the  horseman  who  halted  at  the  entrance  of 
fair  Richmond  town — halted  only  to  breathe  his 
steed,  whom  he  had  ridden  somewhat  hard,  and 
cool  his  own  brow,  that  glowed  as  much  from  the 
fire  within  as  the  heat  without. 

And  they  will  fully  acquiesce  in  the  propriety 
of  my  withholding  from  their  confidence  any  so- 
liloquy of  his,  whether  vocal  or  mental,  when 
they  are  told  what  their  own  sagacity  has  doubt- 
less long  ago  discovered,  that  it  was  their  old  ac- 
quaintance Polydore,  the  page  who  had  been 
whipton  the  buttery  hatch  at  Middleham  Cas- 
tle, who  had  been  so  busy  about  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  so  fond  of  the  sweet-smelling  savor  of 
its  viands,  the  night  that  the  poisoned  banquet 
was  served  up. 

Having  made  this  frank  avowal,  I  would  mere- 
ly hint  that  at  present  he  goes  by  the  title  of  Sir 
Angelo  Lascelles,  whose  prowess  against  the  Sol- 
dan  and  his  Paynim  host,  won  him  knighthood 
from  the  sword  of  King  Edward  himself.  That 
he  had  the  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  Adrian  Lord 
Scroop,  the  consequence  of  which  had  been  so 
strict  a  friendship  with  that  nobleman,  that  he  be- 
came his  brother  in  arms ;  and  now,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  the  bearer  of  missives 
to  the  Baron's  lady,  Aveline  Neville,  who  having 
added  the  castles  of  Middlehnm  and  Raby,  to 
Lord  Adrian's  large  hereditary  lordship  of  Bolton 
Castle,  acted  as  chatelaine  in  the  absence  of  her 
eonsort,  residing  the  principal  part  of  the  year  in 
that  princely  fortress  with  her  two  blooming  chil- 
dren. Cicely  and  Maximilian. 

I  think  it  is  Dangle  in  the  Critic,  who  says  that 
**  when  they  do  agree  on  the  stage,  their  unanim- 
ity is  wonderful !"  and  thus  it  will  be  confessed 
that  when  I  do  explain,  it  is  not  by  halves. 

Sir  Angelo  Lascelles  then,  as  it  is  expedient  to 
term  him,  after  casting  a  careless  glance  over  the 
magnificent  landscape  before  him,  proceeded  at  a 
moderate  pace  down  the  steep  and  circling  street 
conducting  to  the  principal  hostel  in  the  town. 

This  place  of  hospitable  resort  was  situated  in 
the  spacious  irregular  area  forming  the  market- 
place at  Richmond. 

A  wide,  but  disproportionately  low  gateway, 


surmounted  with  a  startling  effigy  of  the  great 
black  bull  of  the  Neville^  ushered  Sir  Angelo 
into  a  pleasant  court,  along  one  wing  of  which 
extended  at  midheight  the  well  known  solar,  or 
open  latticed  gallery,  gaily  painted,  and  so  built, 
as  to  offer,  at  once  to  the  guests,  the  liberty  of 
basking  lazily  in  the  sun,  or  of  walking  up  and 
down  its  airy  arcade,  safely  sheltered  from  the 
rain. 

A  low  balustrade  of  carved  and  colored  open- 
work, wrought  in  circles  and  saltires,  and  quatre- 
foils,  formed  its  only  protection  from  the  yard 
below,  from  whence  Sir  Angelo  could  see  the 
fustian  blonze  of  the  citizen,  and  the  long  tailed 
cowl  of  the  merchant,  enlivened  by  the  gaudy 
raiment  of  some  young  Franklin,  or  the  blazoned 
livory  of  the  important  pursuivant,  among  the 
chequered  groups  that  sauntered  in  the  solar,  or 
quaffisd  the  cooling  tankard  of  cyder  with  sprigs 
of  balm,  in  some  shady  comer  of  its  light  colon- 
nade. Sunny,  yet  shaded,  secluded,  yet  gay,  the 
solar,  at  the  Black  Bull,  was  ^livened  with  that 
mingled  hum  which  ever  marks  an  assonbly  of 
detached  groups  conversing  in  public,  but  on  sepa- 
rate subjects ;  the  busy  and  ubiquitous  figure  of 
the  drawer  flitting  from  knot  to  knot,  answering 
all  questions  and  supplying  all  wants,  formed  the 
link  that  connected  the  whole. 

Sir  Angelo  haughtily  avoided  this  popular 
haunt  of  the  lounger  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and,  delivering  his  steed  to  the  care  of  the  ready 
ostler,  he  made  a  signal  for  the  chamberiain  to 
conduct  him  into  a  private  apartment. 

Before  he  disappeared,  however,  in  the  interior 
of  the  hostelt  Sir  Angelo's  presence  and  attire  had 
attracted  the  eye  of  several  who  were  enjoying 
their  meridian  in  the  pleasant  solar. 

He  wore  the  bascinet,  or  lighter  kind  of  helmet, 
of  a  picturesque  globular  shape,  without  a  crest, 
and  open  in  front,  and  the  glancing  steel  mail  of 
his  light  haubert  was  brightly  revealed  beneath  a 
surooat  of  purple  silk,  in  the  centre  of  which,  a 
large  sunflower  enwreathed  with  fire,  surmounted 
this  motto, 

'*  Z  DIE  IN  ADORING.'' 

The  broad  belt  of  knighthood  cinctured  carelessly 
his  loins,  and  the  scimitar,  a  weapon  recently 
borrowed  from  the  Turks,  sustained  itself  on  his 
thigh.  His  lance  bore  the  broad  red  pennon,  on 
which  was  emblazoned  the  same  device  of  the 
sun-flower,  with  that  audacious  motto,  which  ap- 
peared to  proclaim  that  ignominy,  time,  and  dis- 
tance, had  not  quenched  his  old  flame. 

That  he  had  a  lively  recollection  at  least  of  the 
disgrace  it  drew  down  upon  him,  we  shall  see  as 
we  proceed. 

The  cup  of  racy  canary  had  been  quafied,  and 
the  silver  tankard,  its  sides  misty  with  the  cool 
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ness  of  the  fresh  drawn  liquor,  had  been  restored 
to  mine  host,  who,  according  to  custom,  made  a 
leg,  and  with  the  old  fashioned  <  hael' — finished 
its  contents;  when  Sir  Angelo  abruptly  broke 
silence. 

"  How  far,  sir  host  of  the  Black  Bull !  may  it 
be  from  hence  to  Bolton  castle  ?" 

"  What,  Bolton  in  Wensley  ?  why  you  may 
rest  and  feed  your  charger,  sir  knight  of  the  sun 
flower,  and  feast  yourself  to  boot  in  my  poor  hos- 
tel, and  yet  reach  the  towers  of  Bolton  before 
sunset.** 
"  Terries  the  lady  baroness  at  Bolton  now  ?'» 
'*  Marry !  doth  she :  I  saw  her  ladyship^s  gen* 
tie  face  myself  this  Lammastide,  what  time  I  went 
with  Red  Hal  the  furrier,  and  long  Dickon  the 
smith,  to  tbe  castle ;  in  our  pageant,  when  I  en- 
acted St.  Dunstan.    Fegs  !  had  you  seen  how  my 
lady  laughed  when  I  took  th*  oud  nn  by  th'  nose ! 
Oh  'tis  a  peerless  dame !" 

"  The  lady  Scroop  is  liberal  then  in  her  main- 
tenance during  the  baron's  absence  ?** 

"  Liberal  ?  ay,  as  the  blessed  sun  and  rain  of 
heaven,  to  be  sure,  that  gladden  everything  they 
touch !" 

'*  Hoi  dp  she  high  state  ?** 

"  Ay.  by  the  Holyrood  !  royal  state,  sir  knight : 
gallantly  doth  the  baroness  Aveline  queen  it  in 
her  castle :  yet  is  she  merry  and  gracious  withal. 
She  holds  festivals,  whereat  barons  and  dames 
flock  like  barn-door  fowls  to  the  table  of  dais : 
yet  can  she  speak  a  free  and  kindly  word  to  a 
poor  hosteler  like  myself.  'Twas  but  at  last 
Lammas  pageant,  that  spying  me  out,  for  all  my 
tin  mitre  and  gilt  vest  (for  I  had  been  pantler  at 
Middleham  in  th'  oud  baron's  time,  him  as  they 
said  was  poisoned  by  the  cook,  not  as  I  believed 
it — )  but  as  I  was  a  saying,  says  my  lady" 

*'  It  boots  not,  mine  host — bring  me  wherewith 
to  mend  my  draught ;— but  stay — tell  me,  for  I 
am  bound  to  Bolton  castle,  and  a  stranger, — ^tell 
me,  doth  the  lady  Scroop  love — I  would  say  doth 
she  cherish  much  the  remembrance  of  her  absent 
lord  ?" 

Mine  host  stared. 

**  I  mean,  among  all  the  gay  revelings  and  tour* 
naments  at  which  thou  sayest  she  vouchsafes  her 
presence, — is  there  no  gallant,  no  knight,  who 
boasts  of  her  bel  accoyle, — I  say  enjoys  the  fa- 
vorable regard  of  so  absolute  a  lady  ?" 

**  Now  foy !  Sir  Knight  of  the  Sunflower  I  foy ! 
that  speech  smells  foul  to  come  from  so  fair  a 
face!" 

**  Nay,  I  meant  no  disparagement  to  the  noble 
dame.  But  I  have  warred  in  Palestine,  and  am 
lord  Adrian's  brother  in  arms,  and  having  seen 
him  in  peril,  and  sweat  and  bloodshed,  I  only 


doubted  lest  the  baroness  dealt  lightly  in  these 
sports  and  festivals." 

"  Not  a  whit !  not  a  whit !  she  deems  (and  all 
who  know  the  lady  Aveline,  approve  her  judg- 
ment), that  her  warlike  lord's  honor  is  better  con- 
sulted in  having  hospitality  and  good  fellowship 
maintained  in  his  absence,  than  if  she  were  to  sit 
mewed  up  in  a  corner  of  the  deep  quadrangle,  at 
Bolton,  or  pining  in  her  closet  in  Middleham  don- 
jon She  has  been  heard  to  say  (and  I,  for  one, 
hold  it  a  gallant  saying  and  a  good), — that  her 
beads  in  her  oratory,  and  her  prayers  in  the  cha- 
pel,— shall  never  mar  the  feast  in  tbe  hall,  or  the 
chase  in  the  forest.  There  be  tears,  mayhap 
shame  for  the  exUe  ;  but  glory  and  the  red  cup  to 
the  absent  erutader ."' 

**  True,  true !"  said  Sir  Angelo,  while  a  tran- 
sient spasm  twitched  his  features,  *<  and  I  may 
well  joy  at  thy  speech :  for  thou  wettest,  mine 
host,  that  this  bountiful  open  cheer  of  the  Lady 
Scroop  bodes  well  for  a  wandering  red- cross  war- 
rior like  myself." 

••  It  bodes  well  to  every  one  who  loves  honor, 
and  whom  honor  loves,"  replied  mine  host  of  the 
Black  Bull,  somewhat  snappishly,  for  he  felt 
piqued  at  the  liberty  the  strange  knight  had  taken 
with  one  to  him  so  enskyed,  and  sainted  as  the 
lady  of  Bolton. 

The  noonday  meal  was  now  set  before  Sir  An- 
gelo; and,  on  its  conclusion,  he  sauntered  forth 
into  the  stables ;  where,  having  seen  that  his  steed 
had  been  well  provendered, — he  loitered  listlessly 
up  and  down  the  court  of  the  hostel,  occasionally 
pausing,  as  his  notice  was  attracted  by  the  vari- 
ous coteries  in  the  solar  above. 

At  length,  a  stout- made  yeoman,  somewhat 
past  tbe  meridian  of  life — his  attire  bespeaking 
from  its  gorgeols  blazon,  that  he  appertained  to 
the  illustrious  house  of  Scroop  and  Raby,  was 
observed  by  Sir  Angelo,  as  he  descended  the  open 
staircase,  that  led  from  the  solar  to  the  inn  yard. 

The  knight  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  seem- 
ed to  take  some  sudden  resolution ;  for,  approach- 
ing the  man,  who,  struck  by  the  bearing  and  attire 
of  Sir  Angelo,  renewed  his  advances  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  and  respect,  he  drew  him  away 
from  the  courtyard,  and  soon  engaged  him  in  a 
deep  conference,  upon  which  we  have,  at  present, 
neither  occasion  nor  privilege  to  intrude. 

In  an  hour  afterwards,  he  of  the  sunflower  was 
seen  to  ride  slowly  and  unattended,  down  the 
street  by  the  castle  walls,  across  the  bridge  over 
the  Swale,  and  up  the  woody  steep  of  the  oppo- 
site bank. 

A  long  range  of  dreary  moor- land  now  received 
Sir  Angelo  and  his  gallant  barb ;  but  they  pricked 
briskly  across  it. 

Unheeded  were  the  magnificent  views  from  Scat- 
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terick  Head,  into  Preston  Scaur,  barricaded  by  the 
broad  Penhill.  Unnoticed  was  that  long  declivity 
which,  like  a  shifted  scene  at  a  theatre,  so  magic 
ally  changes  the  wide  purple  heath,  for  dark  turfy 
lanes,  immured  between  high  banks,  enameled 
with  flowers,  and  sepulchred  in  foliage.  Nor  did 
the  little  tavern  of  the  shady  village  of  Redmire, 
detain  the  night ;  the  Peacock  sign  over  its  sunny 
porch,  its  bay  window,  its  oak-beamed  and  stone- 
flagged  parlor,  its  massive  (^Imine  settle,  and  its 
well-garnished  beaufet,  allured  the  evening  travel- 
er in  vain. 

On,  on,  fared  horse  and  horseman  into  the  beau- 
tif  ul  bosom  of  Wensley  dale ;  and  when  the  so- 
lemn form  of  Bolton  castle  arose  before  them,  the 
sun  was  just  mantling  his  gigantic  towers  with 
occidental  gold. 

'  Why!  what Anakim 

Must  our  baronial  ancestors  have  been. 
Since  for  their  ancient  siege  and  thronedom  naught 
Less  than  a  moulded  mountain  might  suffice. 

This  embattled  palace  of  the  Scroops,  the  glory 
of  Wensley  dale,  fills,  and  even  overpowers  the 
mind  by  its  prodigious  grandeur  of  dimension,  and 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  design. 

If  you  were  to  be  asked  about  Bolton  castle,  and 
answered  that  there  were  four  square  towers — and 
nothing  else — ^you  would  have  said  the  truth.  But 
vihat  towers,  and  what  walls ! — Semiramis  might 
have  been  proud  of  them  They  would  have  com- 
manded adimiration  among  the  marvelous  streets 
of  elder  Babylon ;  they  would  have  glorified,  ay, 
and  survived  that  imperial  city. 

*<  With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adorned. 
Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts. 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs  " 

What  then  must  be  the  effect  hi  this  colossal 
structure,  as  the  cynosure  of  a  broad  delicious 
dale;  with  no  neighbor  to  its  solitary  magnifi- 
cence; nothing  but  rich  pastures,  dark  forest  trees, 
and  blue  waters,  to  divide  attention ;  the  bleak 
mountains  of  old  Warden  and  Penhill,  its  only 
rivals  in  bulk,  and  they  too  distant  to  echo  back 
the  thunders  launched  on  its  rebellowing  pile  in 
the  summer  storm ! 

As  Sir  Angelo  tramped  through  the  great  gate- 
way in  the  eastern  front,  the  towers  soared  so 
high  that  the  sun,  though  his  goal  was  still  dis- 
tant, burnished  the  standard  of  Scroop,  impaling 
Neville  on  the  south  tower ;  while  the  quadran- 
gle, immersed  in  shadow,  had  something  inex- 
pressibly awful,  from  the  uncommon  height  of  the 
buildings  that  surrounded  it,  whose  gloomy  sides, 
however,  were  greatly  enlivened  by  the  rich  de- 
coration of  their  bright  windows,  exhibiting  in 
muUion  and  arch,  beautiful  variegations  of  orna- 
ment and  mould.    The  Lady  Aveline  sat  in  her 


bower,  a  pleasant  apartment  in  the  southern  range 
of  the  castle,  and  two  lovely  children,  about  six 
and  eight  years  old,  were  engaged  at  her  feet  in 
some  childish  play,  occasionally  distracting  their 
beautiful  mother's  attention  from  the  gorgeous  il- 
luminations of  the  parchment  she  was  perusing, 
when  the  missives  of  which  Sir  Angelo  was  the 
bearer,  were  put  into  her  hands. 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped  her ;  fondly  did  she  kiss 
the  seal,  and  then,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  her 
orders,  that  Sir  Angelo  Lascelles  should  be  hono- 
rably entertained  till  she  could  be  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  receive  him — she  hastily  severed  the  blue 
silk,  broke  up  the  wax,  and  was  soon  immersed 
in  the  precious  and  welcome  intelligence  they  con- 
tained. 

Great  was  the  bustle  of  the  officious  domestics 
in  attending  the  stranger  whom  their  mistress  de- 
lighted  to  honor. 

First,  Sir  Angelo  was  ushered  into  the  hall» 
where,  according  to  the  profuse  hospitality  of  the 
time — the  table  dormant  stood,  garnished  with  all 
kinds  of  delicates. 

Scarcely  had  the  knight  time  to  do  justice  to  the 
good  cheer,  when  he  was  apprised  that  the  bath 
awaited  his  pleasure ;  and  from  thence  he  was  es- 
corted to  the  chamber  of  Dais,  where  a  couch  of 
gorgeous  draperies,  counterpane  of  purple  velvet, 
sheets  like  snow,  and  blankets  white  as  ermine — 
Indian  vases  of  rich  flowers — a  cage  of  golden  lat- 
lice  filled  with  burning  perfumes,  and  Tyrian  ar- 
ras, representing  the  exploits  of  the  Crusaders,  all 
testified  how  welcome  to  Bolton  castle  was  the 
brother-in-arms  of  its  lord. 

Here  Sir  Angelo  received  the  very  acceptable 
tidings  that  his  squire  with  his  sumpter  mule  had 
arrived ;  and,  in  consequence,  our  wandering 
knight  found  ample  empIo3rment  in  exchanging 
his  armor  for  a  lighter  habit,  in  which  he  purposed 
to  appear  before  the  baroness. 

His  choice  was  sumptuous  but  simple.  A  close- 
fitting  jupon  of  cloth  of  silver,  without  seam,  and 
bordered  with  red  velours,  reached  to  the  knee : 
the  splendid  military  belt  of  scarlet  morocco 
wrought  with  gold  filagree,  crossed  it  at  the  hips : 
hose  of  white  camlet,  powdered  with  sunflowers, 
terminated  in  sandals  fretted  with  silver ;  and  over 
all  he  threw  an  exceedingly  long  mantle  of  purple- 
colored  samite,  having  the  foliated  border,  so  fa- 
shionable in  those  days,  and  a  large  red  cross,  em- 
broidered on  the  shoulder.  When  we  add,  that 
the  black  curly  hair,  now  fleckering  with  insidi- 
ous gray,  was  duly  anointed ;  and  the  mostachios 
and  beard  carefully  crisped  and  scented — ^we  have 
nothing  left  but  to  accompany  our  old  acquaint- 
ance Polydore  the  page,  under  his  new  title  and 
costume,  to  the  lady  Aveline*s  bower. 

Up  the  huge  winding  staircase  in  the  south,  west 
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tower,  along  broad  galleries,  and  through  stately 
rooms,  with  yawning  fire-places  and  ponderous 
cornices,  and  carved  oaken  ceilings,  and  hangings 
of  divers  colors,  and  divers  histories— they  led  Sir 
Angelo,  till  the  usher  stopped  at  a  fine  round- 
arched  door. 

Opening  at  his  touch,  it  discovered  a  beautiful 
apartment,  not  tapestried  as  th»  others,  but  paint- 
ed in  fresco,  with  some  festal  scenes  of  old  ro- 
mance ;  for,  in  one  compartment,  there  were  the 
pilasters  and  balconies  of  a  banquet  house,  filled 
with  gayly  attired  revelers ;  in  another,  a  garden 
with  fountains  of  silver  waters,  and  birds  of  rich 
plumage ;  in  a  third,  a  forest  of  lawny  vistas,  all 
sun  an4  ^hade,  where  the  hart  and  the  roe  disport- 
ed and  basked.  Fresh  and  fine  rushes  were  strewn 
most  orderly  on  the  floor ;  and  large  China  vessels 
filled  with  fragrant  flowers,  stood  in  soft  dalliance 
with  the  warm  evening  zephyrs  that  floated  in  vo- 
luptuously from  the  open  lattices  of  three  great 
windows,  one  of  which  admitted  the  western  sun 
that  obscured  everything  in  its  own  brilliance ; 
while  the  other  two  facing  the  south,  looked  down 
over  Wensley  dale  and  its  twin-sister  Coverdale, 
grouped  with  herds  of  cows  pouring  their  frothy 
treasares  into  the  vessels  of  the  hind  or  dairy- 
maid. 

A  boundless  overlay  of  tranquil  sunlight  tinged 
the  glossy  red,  the  snowy  white,  and  the  speck- 
less  black  of  the  kiuQ,  the  party-colored  raiment 
of  the  peasants,  the  luxurious  verdure  of  the  ciofts, 
the  darker  greenery  of  the  trees,  and  the  cool  azure 
of  the  Ure,  with  its  overpowering  but  most  serene 
refulgenee ;  while  the  distant  village  of  Middle- 
ham,  with  its  castle  towers  and  church  steeple, 
stood  shimmering  in  the  golden  light. 

In  this  chamber,  so  sacred  to  a  summer's  eve, 
did  the  Scourged  Page  once  more  gaze  upon  Ave- 
line  Neville,  after  a  lapse  of  five  and  twenty  years; 
and  so  completely  had  those  years  done  their  work 
both  on  Polydore's  face  and  Aveline's  heart,  that 
even  while  she  saluted  him  as  a  stranger  by  his 
knightly  name,  nay,  while  her  eyes  glittering  with 
dewy  delight,  thanked  him  as  the  herald  of  her 
lord's  return ;  while  her  heart  honored  him  as  lord 
Adrian's  brother  in  arms,  and  while  her  lips  bless- 
ed him  as  the  preserver  of  his  life,  not  a  transient 
flash  of  idea,  not  a  glimpse  of  memory,  suggested 
aught  of  what  he  had  once  been  to  herself ! 

'Twere  vain  to  say  what  emotions  shook  Sir 
Angelo,  as  his  eyes  wandered  from  that  form 
(whose  cher'shed  graces  of  girlhood  were  now  de- 
veloped in  the  full  flowering  beauty  of  the  ma* 
tron)  to  the  two  noble  children  who,  having  over- 
come their  first  awe,  were  now  plajring  about  his 
stately  form,  and  admiring  his  costly  habit. 

Whatever  those  feelings  were.  Sir  Angelo  mas- 
tered them  admirably ;  and,  ere  long,  all  the  em- 


barrassment of  a  first  acquaintance  having  worn 
off*,  the  Baroness  Scroop  and  the  disgraced  page  of 
Middleham  were  in  the  easy  and  full  flow  of  an 
interesting  conversation.  With  this  difference, 
however,  that  while  Aveline  was  questioning  of 
matters  most  dear  and  near  to  her  heart,  such  as 
the  health,  gallantry,  escapes,  and  precise  return 
of  her  beloved  Adrian ;  and  listening  with  artless 
eagerness  to  Sir  Angelo's  answers — the  sensations 
which  every  look  and  accent  awakened  in  Poly- 
dore's breast  were  so  acute,  that  nothing  less  than 
a  long  habitual  discipline  of  dissimulation  could 
have  borne  him  through,  or  empowered  him  to 
suppress  the  cry  of  agony  that  sometimes  strug- 
gled in  his  throat,  and  at  others  rose  to  his  very 
lips.  Even  the  rousing  chronicles  of  Christendom 
and  Osmanlie,  and  the  glorious  pictures  of  Palmy 
Palestine,  which  Aveline's  interrogatories  conjur- 
ed uj) — ^mighty  as  were  the  memories  they  in- 
voked — could  scarcely  for  a  moment  withdraw 
him  from  the  ever  gnawing,  ever  burning  thought, 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  to  whom  he 
had  once  surrendered  his  affections,  and  received 
her's  in  return ;  for  whose  sake  he  had  received  an 
irremediable  ignominy ;  that  it  was  Aveline,  Ave- 
line Neville,  at  whose  side  he  was  then  sitting, 
who  had  obliterated  from  her  affection ;  ay,  from 
her  very  remembrance,  every  trace  of  Aim  who 
was  once  so  dear — him  who  loved  her  still  with  a 
passion  which  bonowed  its  chief  ingredient  from 
revenge ! 

We  must  now  use  our  high  prerogative,  and 
annihilate  time  and  space  in  order  to  suit  the  limits 
of  this  our  true  Chronicle  of  Bolton  Castle. 

Imagine,  then,  nearly  a  month  to  have  elapsed 
since  our  last  paragraph.  Conceive  that  interval 
to  have  been  embellished  with  all  the  gorgeous 
manifestations  of  ceremony  and  courtesy  which 
that  pictorial  age  of  chivalry  loved  to  create  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  whom  men  hold  honor- 
able. Paint,  in  as  lively  colors  as  you  can,  the 
festivab,  the  huntings,  and  the  jousts,  which  made 
old- Wensley  dale  rock  with  the  galloping  of  cour* 
8ers,the  blowing  of  horns,  the  clashing  of  shields, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

Suppose  Sir  Angelo  Lascelles  to  be' the  distin* 
guished  hero  of  all  these  revelings ;  and  imagine 
the  beautiful  and  illustrious  Chatelaine  presiding 
over  all,  with  high  habitual  state,  and  that  frank, 
joyous  courtesy,  which  mine  host  of  the  Black 
Bull  so  graphically  described  to  the  Crusader, 
bright  and  bountiful  aq  the  sun,  and  as  inaccessible 
too! 

But  Sir  Angelo,  profoundly  subtle  as  his  mind 
was  in  most  instances,  fell  short  in  this;  and,  like ' 
all  villains,  thinking  contemptuously  of  the  sex, 
he  took  this  liberality  for  license 

Still,  intoxicated  as  he  was  with  t&e  condescen- 
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Bion  of  Lady  Aveline,  and  craving,  he  knew  not 
what  of  vengeance,  Polydore  was  not  insane 
enough  to  imagine,  that  to  approach  her  affections 
hy  the  usual  avenues,  would  ensure  the  capitula- 
tion, if  not  the  surrender  so  important  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  odious  passions. 

No !  his  demeanor  was  uniform  and  guarded. 
Seated  next  to  her  siege  of  state  at  the  banquet, 
galloping  at  her  side  in  the  field,  or  sporting  on 
the  rushes  with  the  little  Cicely  and  Maximilian 
in  her  bower,  the  Crusader  ransacked  every  cham- 
ber of  his  imagination  for  materials  wherewith  to 
weave  the  golden  net  in  which  it  was  his  object  to 
ensnare  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  loveliest  lady  in 
all  the  North  Riding. 

And  as  far  as  his  measures  were  cautiously  con- 
cerned did  they  succeed. 

Sir  Angelo  now  comported  himself  as  an  affec- 
tionate brother  towards  Aveline,  and  the  lady  on 
her  part  already  entertained  for  the  Crusader  that 
undisguised  regard  which  he  flattered  himself  was 
less  cold  than  that  of  a  sister. 

Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  his  next  step  in 
bis  gigantic  treachery. 

A  change  exhibited  itself  by  degrees  in  his  con- 
versation and  demeanor.  Melancholy  reveries, 
even  in  Lady  Scroop's  own  presence — smiles  cut 
short  with  sighs — interrogatories  not  meant  to  be 
understood — broken  apostrophes  intended  to  be 
only  too  intelligible — involuntary  starts,  and  ab- 
rupt gestures ;  all  apologized  for  immediately ;  to- 
gether with  sundry  similar  mummeries,  did  our 
adventurer  begin  to  play  off,  to  the  great  pain  as 
well  as  perplexity  of  Aveline;  whose  mind,  as 
simple  as  it  was  generous,  remained  disagreeably 
suspended  between  anxiety  to  discover  the  source 
of  Sir  Angelo*s  perturbation,  and  delicacy  that 
prohibited  her  appearing  to  notice  it. 

On  a  sudden  the  lady  of  Bolton  became  as  mys- 
terious  and  melancholy  as  Sir  Angelo  himself. 

Her  change  of  cheer  was  remarked  with  surprise 
and  sorrow,  not  only  by  the  inmates  of  the  castle, 
but  also  by  those  who  assembled  at  its  splendid 
hospitalities. 

Not  that  the  entertainments  were  suspended,  or 
that  Aveline  withdrew  from  them  that  spirit  of  en- 
chantment which  her  presence  always  inspired. 

She  was  still,  where  the  lady  Chatelaine,  was 
looked  for,  on  her  siege  of  Dais  in  the  hall,  or  in 
her  balcony  in  the  tilt  yard:  and,  as  usual,  Sir 
Angelo  was  at  the  post  of  honor ;  but  herein  was 
a  marvelous  change :  the  lady  baroness  no  longer 
appeared  to  affect  the  brother-in-arms  of  her  lord 
in  public  as  heretofore ;  while,  in  private,  they 
were  constantly  together.  She  was  for  ever  seek 
ing  his  conversation,  and  always  left  him  with  in- 
creased  dis<^vietude  and  gloom.    While  in  the 


and  attendants,  Aveline  exhibited  manifest  tokens 
of  restraint  towards  the  Crusader,  and  always 
seemed  to  hesitate  between  the  awkwardness  of 
leaving  him  entirely  unnoticed,  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  addressing  him  at  all. 

Sir  Angelo  seemed  at  once  to  possess  a  repelant 
and  attractive  power,  which  the  lady  was  both 
unable  to  resist  and  unwilling  to  obey. 

J^ow,  there  was  a  domestic  in  the  princely  es- 
tablishment at  Bolton  castle  who  looked  upon 
Lady  Scroop  with  idolatrous  affection. 

Accustomed  from  her  age,  the  length  of  her  ser- 
vice, and  the  pest  she  filled  in  the  household,  not 
less  than  from  a  mind  better  cultivated  than  usual, 
and  a  heart  full  of  honest  love,  to  share  the  unre- 
served confidence  of  her  lady — this  mysterious 
change  peculiarly  afflicted  the  old  nurse  Pamphila 
Norris.  ' 

But  it  was  not  her  wont  to  foster  in  secret  any 
consuming  grief,  especially  where  her  beloved 
lady  was  in  the  question ;  and  as  we,  too,  like  to 
unbosom  ourselves  of  any  perilous  stuff,  the  rea- 
der must  just  imagine  himself  in  that  large  bed- 
room in  the  north-west  tower;  where,  if  he  visits 
Bolton  now,  he  will  be  shown  the  dim  lozenged 
lattice  in  its  coved  recess,  on  a  pane  of  which 
Queen  Mary  Stuart  inscribed  her  celebrated  lines 
^ — and  a  disconsolate  looking  place  it  is ;  but  at  the 
period  when  we  draw  the  curtain  from  the  scene, 
it  wore  a  very  di&rent  aspect. 

It  was  night.  A  braul,  of  unusual  magnificence, 
had  been  held  in  honor  of  young  Maximilian's 
eighth  birth-day.  The  guests  had  now  returned 
to  their  stately  homes,  or  retired  to  their  rest  in 
the  castle :  the  lights  had  ceased  to  flare  along  the 
deep  quadrangle,  or  to  flash  from  the  galleries  and 
windows. 

The  chamber  was  arrayed  in  the  costliest  gar- 
niture, where  colors  bourgeoning  on  damask  and 
brocade,  or  subdued  along  the  storied  arras,  blend- 
ed dreamily  with  the  softened  lights,  and  faint 
perfumes  that  floated  through  the  apartment. 

The  baroness  was  half  sitting,  half  reclining  in 
a  large  chair;  her  hair,  unbound,  floated  over  her 
bosom,  whose  loosened  zone  almost  betrayed  the 
paradise  it  was  meant  to  protect. 

The  silken  sandals  were  unlaced  from  her  fairy 
feet,  one  of  which  old  Pamphila,  on  her  knees, 
was  gently  chafing ;  the  gorgeous  cap  of  Mainte- 
nance, purple  lined  with  ermine,  lay  beside  Lady 
Aveline,  and  across  it,  an  inestimable  carcanet,  of 
great  rubies  and  emeralds  interchanged,  was  toss- 
ed as  if  in  disdain. 
The  lady  wus  speaking  vehemently. 
**  Yes,  Pamphila !  he  admitted  the  fact !  Much 
importuned.  Sir  Angelo  did  reluctantly  confess 
that  he  had  been  delegated  by  my  husband,  an  ac- 


presence  of  her  guests,  or  even  before  her  vassals  |  credited  spy ! — fob !  how  beastly  the  word  sounds! 
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a  spy  upon  my  conduct— in  the  arduoas  situation 
of  Chatelaine,  think  ye  i — oh,  no !" — here  Lady 
Scroop  laughed  bitterly,  "  oh !  no,  no  ! — but  as 
the  young  dame — (save  the  mark !)  the  comely 
dame — ^the  vfanton  dame— <nay,  interrupt  me  not ! 
if  my  Lord  Scroop  spoke  not  that — his  injurious 
act  expressed  it!) — I  say,  this  Crusader,  this 
stranger  to  my  house,  my  honor,  and  myself — is 
sent  by  my  dishonorable  lord  to  spy  out,  ascer- 
tain, and  faithfully  report,  forsooth — how  Aveline 
Neville  deports  herself  in  his  absence ; — whether, 
as  a  mistress  she  is  prudent,  affectionate  as  a  mo- 
ther, or — patience  just  heaven  ! — faithful  as  a 
wife !" 

A  violent  burst  of  hysterical  tears  closed  this 
speech. 

Pamphila  Norris,  in  the  meantime,  listened, 
without  either  raising  her  coifed  head,  or  suspend- 
ing her  office  of  chafing  those  lovely  little  feet, 
which,  by  their  agitation,  seemed  ever  and  anon 
manifestly  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  good 
old  woman's  equilibrium ;  a  thing  not  easily  to  be 
restored,  if  we  consider  that  lengthy  and  cumbrous 
involution  of  apparel,  and  the  portly  dimensions  of 
the  wearer. 

At  length,  when  the  passion  had  expired  in  low 
piteous  sobs — Pamphila  ceased  chafing  her  lady's 
foot,  and  turning  up  to  her  a  face,  which,  muffled 
as  it  was  with  the  curtch  to  her  brow,  and  the 
gorgot  to  her  chin,  with  not  a  lock  of  her  gray 
hair  visible — ^left  you  to  imagine  how  well  she 
would  have  looked  as  a  specimen  in  the  British 
or  Hunterian  Museum — she  broke  silence. 

**  And  what  said  the  valiant  Crusader  for  him- 
self, my  sweet  lady-bird  ?♦' 

**  Why  ?  what  should  he  say,  save  that  he  took 
shame  to  himself  for  the  ungenerous  office  which 
Lord  Scroop  had  foisted  upon  him  ;  and  which  he 
had  rashly  undertaken,  from  zeal  for  that  unjusti- 
fiable friend.** 

"  And  ignorance  of  his  admirable  wife  ?  closed 
not  the  pleading  thus,  lady  ?*' 

Blood-red  blushed  the  beautiful  Lady  Scroop — 
blazed  angrily  her  eye — and  scornfully  her  lip 
curled;  you  would  have  paused,  as  men  listen, 
when  the  lightning  hath  flashed,  for  the  tremen- 
dous music  of  the  thunder 

Not  so,  nurse  Pamphila ;  who  stood  her  ground, 
and  met  there  boding  signs  with  the  dogged  im- 
perturbable air  of  one  prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
resolved  to  combat  with  it  too. 

Quickly,  however,  as  the  summer  blaze  softly 
shimmering  in  midnight  heaven,  in  whose  silent 
train  comes  no  explosion,  the  expression  passed 
away. 

**  Well,  and  if  he  did  say  so,  my  most  senten- 
tious and  censorious  Pamphila !  that  wife  knows 
herself  too  well,  either  to  feel  degraded  by  un- 
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just  suspicion,  or  elated  by  presumptuous  flat- 
tery." 

**  Lady !  the  angry  spot  is  yet  on  your  brow, 
although  the  gentle  word  is  on  your  lip— but  the 
oH  nurse  hath  begun  boldly,  may  she  go  on  safe- 
ly .>" 

*'She  may!"  was  the  steadfast  answer  of  the 
beautiful  Baroness ; — and,  reasonably  anticipating' 
something  of  what  followed,  though  far  from 
dreaming  all — Aveline  sat,  with  rigid  hand,  com- 
pressed lip,  and  managed  eye — upright  in  her  vel- 
vet chair,  as  Pamphila  Norris  proceeded. 

*•  That's  mine  own  sweet  lily! — and  tell  me 
now,  quietly,  why  hast  thou  been  of  late  so  fre- 
quently with  Sir  Angelo  Lascelles  alone  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  us  agitate  such  themes  in 
public  ?" 

"No,  sweeting! — surely;  but,  the  bitter  tale 
having  been  told,  who  would  touch  a  poisoned  cup 
twice  ?" 

*'  They  who  think  an  antidote  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom !  the  burning  pang  of  insult  was  to  be  cooled 
only  by  contempt !" 

"  Now  forbid  it  all  Ihe  saints !  but  this  false 
knight  hath  been  talking  deceit  to  my  own  guile- 
less Aveline  !*' 

"  Oh  Pamphila !  he  hath  been  breathing  in  mine 
ears  sounds  like  some  half -lost  old  melody ;  his 
words  I  scarcely  marked,  but  his  speech  had  such 
a  strange  charm ;  it  was  as  though  in  winter's 
gloom,  and  cold,  some  chance  recalled  to  one  the 
sunshine  and  sweet  flowers  of  summer." 
And  you  listened  ?** 
How  could  I  help  but  listen  ?*' 

*•  And  often  and  over  .^' 

*'  Again  and  again  and  again — till** — 

**  Oh  my  poor  child !  till  what  T' 

**  Till  I  detected  him  !— till  I  observed  the  ser- 
pent's trail  too  manifest  upon  the  flowers  I  had  so 
perilously  admired!" 

"  Well !  well,  and  then  ?" 

*<  Nay,  Pamphila,  my  lord  hath  foully  wronged 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  she  must  have  ven- 
geance!" 

•*  Oh,  for  pity,  my  lady !" 

**  Vengeance,  I  say,  her  bleeding  honor  asks, 
and  shall  obtain : — but,  oh,  Norris !  not  that  fran- 
tic that  suicidal  vengeance  which,  in  order  to  pun- 
ish a  groundless  jealousy,  proves  it  to  be  just  f 
No !  bear  witness,  angels !  that  know  how  inno- 
cent I  am  of  aught  that  may  impugn  a  matron's 
honor — not  all  Lord  Adrian's  injurious  suspicion 
— not  all  his  knightly  emissary's  sugared  adula- 
tion, have  quenched  in  Aveline  Neville's  bosom, 
one  spark  of  a  wife's  affection,  or  loosened  one 
link  of  a  wife's  fidelity !" 

And  Lady  Aveline,  wreathing  her  white  arms 
around  Pamphila's  neck,  and  hiding  her  glowing 
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face  in  her  bosom ,  indulged  in  a  second  but  less 
passionate  luxury  of  tears.  * 

"  Sweetest  Lady  Avcline !"  at  length  said  the 
sage  and  deep  accents  of  the  good  old  Pamphila 
— •*  sweetest  lady !  waste  not  thy  time  and  pow- 
ers upon  this  bootless  passion.  Bless  heaven,  as  I 
do,  that  thou  hast  had  wisdom  and  grace — in  the 
*hour  of  temptation ;  and,  now,  listen  from  what  a 
snare  thou  hast  been  delivered !  Thou  knowest 
Lambert,  the  castlewarden  ?*' 

•*  How  should  I  not  know  my  foster-brother, 
my  kind  Pamphila's  only  son  ?*' 

*'Well !  I  meant  not  that;  but  thou  remember- 
est  he  was  the  poiter  at  Middleham ;  and,  at  thy 
suit,  my  Lord  Scroop  advanced  him  to  be  warden 
here  of  Bolton," 

"  Good  nurse !  the  night  wears  late  and  mine 
eyes  wax  dull !" 

"They  will  be  keener  anon!  This  stranger 
knight—" 

•*  Oh,  enough,  enough  of  him  !" 

**Ay,  and  mort  than  enough! — but  not  half 
what  you  are  like  to  have !— no  stranger  is  he !" 

"  Sayest  thou  ?" 

*•  I  say  he  is  no  stranger— no  knight,  or,  if  he 
he  a  knight — no  better  an  one  than  may  be  made 
out  of  a  Scourged  Page." 

"  What  V* 

"  This  crusader,  this  intelligencer,  as  he  delivers 
himself,  of  my  Lord  *"croop ;  this  trusty  servitor, 
who  would  fain  see  v^/vcd  for  himself  the  pie  he 
hath  marred  for  his  master ;  this  reveler  at  other 
men's  tables — this  chieftain  in  other  men's  houses, 
is  no  other  than  that  Polydore,  thy  father's  page, 
at  Middleham,  whom  they  whipt  because  the  poor 
cur's  mouth  watered  at  forbidden  dainties.  Mar- 
ry*, they  say  he  hath  paid  off  part  of  the  old  score, 
and  still  thinks  the  debt  too  deep  by  half  !" 

"Cruel  Pamphila!  canst  thou  find  no  other 
food  for  thy  mockery  than  the  events  of  that  dread- 
ful time  ?" 

**  Would  I  u'crt  mocking  !"  replied  the  nurse, 
with  trembling  eagerness,  and  forthwith  proceed- 
ed fully  to  unbosom  herself  in  the  ears  of  her  af- 
frighted and  breathless  mistress. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  our  humble  chronicle 
to  enter  into  my;iule  details ;  and  we  arc  thankful 
that  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  relate  how  Poly- 
dore got  to  the  Holy  Land,  how  long  he  had  been 
there,  and  how  he  became  distinguished  in  the 
Crusader's  host,  not  less  for  good  fortune  than 
valor. 

Among  their  fruits,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  record 
his  attainment  to  that  honor  which  in  those  days 
rendered  him  the  peer  of  nobles,  and  the  associate 
of  sovereigns,  together  with  the  friendship  of  the 
Baron  of  Bolton ;  on  which  last  circumstance,  the 
adventurer  purposed  to  build  his  entire  structure 


of  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  aggrandisement  for 
the  future. 

He  had  not  been  long  an  inmate  of  Bolton  Cas- 
tle— where  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  he  had  no 
commission  whatever  from  the  Lord  Scroop,  be- 
yond that  which  ushered  him  to  the  unbounded 
hospitality  of  a  princely  mansion,  and  the  good 
graces  of  a  consort,  whom  Baron  Adrian  trusted 
as  absolutely  as  he  loved  intensely — Polydore,  we 
say,  had  not  been  long  there,  before  he  had  fully 
(as  he  fancied)  secured  the  co-operation  of  Lam- 
bert Norris,  already  privy  to  his  mysterious  and 
fatal  re-appearance  at  Middleham. 

This  was  the  man  whom  he  had  noticed  in  the 
solar  of  the  hostel  at  the  Black  Bull.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  revealed  himself  to  Lambert,  and  partly 
by  threats  of  the  past  and  promises  for  the  future, 
he  obtained  his  oath  of  secrecy,  and  secured  his 
promise  not  to  interfere  with  his  designs,  which, 
by  degrees — then,  and  subsequently,  at  Bolton,  he 
fully  unfolded  to  his  weak  and  pusillanimous  vas- 
sal, whom,  in  fact,  the  master  villany  of  Poly- 
dore fairly  overcrowed. 

From  that  period,  however,  the  poor  warden 
began  to  betray  symptoms  of  the  melancholy  and 
disorder  which  had  exhibited  themselves  among 
others  in  the  castle. 

Old  Pamphila,  his  mother,  was  of  course  among 
the  first  who  noticed  it ;  and  putting  one  circum- 
stance to  another,  in  her  sagacious  brain,  she  ne- 
ver rested  till  she  had  extorted  the  entire  secret 
from  Lambert's  compunctuous  visitings  of  nature; 
in  short,  his  mother  so  wrought  upon  his  vascil- 
lating  mind,  long  agitated  by  remorse  for  his  nega- 
tive acquiescence  in  the  unjust  death  of  the  cook 
at  Middleham — that  he  offered  not  only  to  prevent 
the  crime  Sir  Angelo  meditated,  hut  also  to  bring 
the  arch  traitor  himself  to  detection  and  punish- 
ment. 

As  to  our  hero's  notions,  they  ran  somewhat  in 
this  strain: — 

Bolton  Castle,  and  Middleham,  and  Rahy,  woulJ 
make  a  glorious  heritage  !  and  why  should  not  his 
brother  in  arms  make  him  the  heir  ?  but  he  would 
not  take  it  with  incumbrances — not  he !  Lady 
Scroop  was  to  become  the  vessel  of  his  lust — and 
then  her  reputation  be  dashed  down  at  the  feet  of 
her  returning  lord,  broken  by  his  not  fully- woven 
calumnies  into  irreparable  ruin.  And  the  children 
— they  were  to  be  snirited  away,  and  Lambert 
Norri^  had  engaged  for  this.  But  surely  this  was 
somewhat  ungrateful  to  his  absent  friend  ?  Pish, 
a  mere  rush  in  his  way !  But  it  would  break  his 
heart !  So  much  the  sooner  would  Polydore  be  his 
heir !  he  owed  him  a  life,  too,  already.  Ay,  but 
the  beautiful  Lady  Aveline !  had  he  no  compas- 
sion for  her — her  whom  he  had  once  loved  ?  her ! 
what  ? 
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The  Scouiged  Page !  oh,  no !  but  we  loathe  such 
devilish  litcabrationB,  and  willingly  shake  them  off 
our  hands. 

The  castle  clock  in  the  adjoining  bell -turret  had 
tolled  so  often  during  Pamphila's  long  and  inter- 
larded tale  of  dismay,  that  we  must  now  leave  the 
thunder-stricken  Aveline  to  get  what-  sleep  she 
might,  after  all  these  liberal  designs  upon  her  ho- 
nor, her  happiness,  and  her  estate,  had  been  laid 
before  her ; — and  hasten  to  cut  off  the  web  of  our 
story,  like  a  weaver  who  is  either  too  idle  to  com- 
plete bis  work,  or  too  eager  to  receive  his  wages. 

About  two  days  after  this  important  conference, 
missives  arrived  at  Bolton  Castle  with  tidings  that 
Lord  Adrian  had  landed  safely  at  Whitby,  and 
only  tarried  to  perform  certain  vows  at  St.  Hilda's 
shrine,  ere  he  proceeded  to  embrace  his  wife  and 
children  in  his  own  princely  castle 

They  found  the  whole  household  plunged  in 
consternation. 

That  very  morning  had  the  lady  baroness  been 
discovered  by  nurse  Pamphila,  dead  in  her  bed. 

No  one  bore  the  exterior  tokens  of  grief  and 
dismay  with  more  consummate  skill  than  Sir  An- 
gelo  Lascelles ; — but  as  to  his  actual  feelings  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  satisfaction  or  disappoint- 
ment predominated.  True;— one  main  impedi- 
ment to  his  designs  on  the  lordly  heritage  of  his 
brother  in  arms  was  thus  removed,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  remain  between  him  and  his  wicked 
wishes,  but  the  two  young  children,  whom  he 
could  put  out  of  the  way,  as  occasion  suited — and 
by  such  time  as  he  should  have  completely  riveted 
the  baron's  affections  and  confidence,  which  he 
had  already  so  greatly  beguiled. 

But  then — though  his  covetousncss  was  thus 
advanced — lu^t  and  revenge,  its  associate  devils, 
tormented  him  with  passions  now  never  to  be  gra- 
tificd:  for  Polydore  could  be  as  grand  as  he  was 
grovelling  in  vilJany ;  and  to  have  humbled  her, 
who,  having  caused  his  ignominy,  had  trampled 
on  his  love;  to  have  laid  her  honor  in  the  dust, 
and  then  yelled  over  it,  "  I  am  Polydore/  I  am 
the  Scourged  Page  P*  had  been  a  transport  to  his 
evil  imagination,  the  relinquishment  of  which, 
maimed  and  defeatured  all  his  other  prospects. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  adequately  describe 
the  scene  that  ensued  on  Lord  Scroop's  return  to 
his  castle — when  Sir  Angelo  Lascelles  having  re- 
ceived him  in  the  hall,  himself  as  black  in  visage 
and  habiliments  as  the  trappings  of  wo  that  muf- 
fled its  lofty  walls,  conducted  the  widowed  noble- 
man to  the  chamber  of  death. 

There,  watched  only  by  the  inconsolable  Pam- 
phila— stretched  upon  that  nuptial  couch  which 
she  had  preserved  so  spotless,  her  beautiful  form 
enfolded  in  long  white  drapery,  one  hand  extend- 
ed by  her  side,  holding  a  rosary ;  the  other  on  her 


breast,  graspini^  a  crucifix — a  chaplet  of  white 
roses  itround  her  marble  temples — cold,  pale,  and 
motionless,  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  effigy,  lay 
poor  Aveline  Neville. 

On  one  side  stood  the  bereaved  husband :  on  the 
other,  Polydore. 

Profound  as  the  misery  of  Lord  Adrian  was,  he 
could  not  help,  for  one  moment,  foigetting  the  in- 
tensity of  his  own  anguish,  when,  on  raising  his 
head  from  a  deep  long  trance  of  agony,  he  observ- 
ed the  extraordinary  state  of  Sir  Angelo  Lascelles. 

He  had  relinquished  the  little  hands  of  Cicely 
and  Maximilian,  whom  he  had  led  to  their  mo- 
ther's bedside,  and  they  had  retired  in  terror  to  the 
very  farthest  end  of  the  chamber.  He  stood  bend- 
ing over  the  bed,  his  hands  clasped,  his  body  con- 
vulsed, his  limbs  quivering,  the  veins  on  his  fore- 
head like  cords  braided  with  perspiration,  his  eyes 
glaring,  his  lips  writhen,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance red,  even  to  blackness,  with  passion.  Th  s 
was  no  counterfeit !  yet  the  most  elaborate  acting 
would  not  so  effectually  have  promoted  his  views 
with  Lord  Scroop  as  this  natural  conflict  of  the 
most  hellish  passions  in  his  heart ! 

The  wretched  baron  suspended  his  own  holier 
and  more  chastened  grief,  that  he  might  assuage 
these  life-dethroning  paroxysms  of  Sir  Angelo 
Lascelles. 

And  when  at  length  his  own  deep  withering  sor- 
row, eating  away  his  health,  devouring  his  very 
heart,  had  bowed  the  noble  Adrian,  like  some  king- 
ly oak  of  ages,  to  the  earth — it  was  the  assiduous 
love  of  Sir  Angelo  Lascelles — a  love  he  deemed 
surpassing  the  love  of  woman — that  suggested, 
first  of  all,  a  change  of  scene  for  the  health  of  his 
body ;  and  then,  by  degrees,  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Thomas  at  Canterbury,  or  to  thq  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself,  for  the  health  of  his  soul. 

In  all  this  Sir  Angelo  prospered.  A  lingering 
desire  to  resume  the  cross,  checked  only  by  reluc- 
tance to  leave  his  orphan  children,  was  thus  fos- 
tered, and  at  last  matured  into  a  resolution  to  join 
immediately  the  remnant  that  was  still  warring  in 
Palestine. 

Sir  Angelo  Lascelles,  for  his  part,  out  of  pure 
love  for  his  heart-broken  brother  in  arms,  volun- 
tarily offered  to  abandon  his  own  fuxther  prospects 
of  distinction  in  this  realm  of  renown,  and  con- 
sented to  remain  in  Yorkshire  as  chatelain  of 
Lord  Scroope's  castles  and  baronies,  and  as  guar- 
dian to  the  lovely  little  Cicely  and  the  noble  Max- 
imilian. 

**  Now  then !"  exclaimed  Pamphila  Norris  to 
her  son,  the  castle-warden ;  **  now,  then,  the  vil- 
Iain's  cup  is  full,  and  by  my  Halidome,  it  shall 
overflow  till  its  last  drop  is  poured  out  upon  the 
earth,  and  exhales  like  a  dunghill  vapor  in  the 
sun !" 
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Vying  with  each  other  to  show  their  artping 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  sympathy,  the  fea- 
dal  aristocracy  of  the  North  Riding  flocked  to  Bol- 
ton Castle  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  ap- 
pointed for  the  haron's  departure. 

It  was  that  hour  when  the  sun  has  just  ascend- 
ed over  the  hills,  and 

*'  Fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  Eastern  pines** 
with  a  sparkling  tranquility,  a  sober  brilliance, 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  sky  has  all  the  freshness 
of  night,  without  the  dazzle  of  the  day.  The 
woods  retain  their  shade  without  their  gloom ;  the 
dust  lies  undisturbed  on  the  dewy  highway ;  no 
smoke  ascends  from  the  chimney ;  the  matin  song 
of  the  blackbird,  and  the  sonorous  calls  of  the 
milky  mothers  of  the  herd,  resound  from  afar 
through  the  clear,  still  air;  and  the  rirer  glides 
dreamily  under  its  forest  banks,  without  one  awa- 
kening sparkle  on  its  bosom. 

A  mantling  flood  of  morning  sunlight  illuminat- 
ed the  eastern  front  of  the  castle,  darting  far  into 
the  ribbed  vault  of  its  deep  gateway.  The  ample 
platform  that  stretched  before  it,  displayed  a  con- 
gregation  of  knights  and  nobles,  whose  steeds  ri- 
Taled  their  riders  in  stateliness  of  form  and  splen- 
dor of  equipment.  And  the  squires  waving  the 
bannered  cognizances  of  their  masters,  and  the 
pages  shouting  their  war-cries,  and  the  steeds, 
jingling  their  harness,  and  battering  the  paved 
platform  with  their  hoofs,  bore  as  stran  e  a  con- 
trast to  the  melancholy  tolling  of  one  great  bell  in 
the  campanile,  as  the  haughty  forms  and  blazoned 
apparel  of  that  gorgeous  assembly  exhibited  to 
that  grief -enfeebled  form,  which,  attired  in  pil- 
grim's weed,  and  attended  only  by  Sir  Angelo 
Lascelles,  emerged  from  the  shadowy  arches  of 
the  great  gateway. 

Pamphila  Norris  had  stationed  herself  outside 
the  portal,  in  front  of  a  group  of  vassals,  who  had 
thronged  to  take  their  last  look  of  their  departing 
lord. 

The  solemn  greeting  between  the  mourning  no- 
bleman and  his  sympathising  friends  had  now  ta- 
ken place ;  Lord  Scroop  had  delivered  his  solemn 
thanks  for  their  courtesy,  and  was  turning  away 
to  mount  his  sumpter  mule,  which  a  page  held 
•ready  harnessed,  at  hand,  when,  at  the  same  in- 
rstant,  Pamphila  quitted  the  group  at  the  castle 
»fortal,  moved  up  to  Baron  Adrian,  laid  her  with- 
ered hand  on  his  arm,  and  advanced  her  lips  to 
^Kkear. 

Just  then.  Sir  Angelo  Lascelles,  apparently 

^oveipowered  by  his  feelings,  was  hurrying  to  hide 

•himself  in  the  seclusion  of  the  castle,  when  lo !  a 

voice  issued  from  the  quadrangle,  sounding  like 

:^an  anfel*8  trumpet  through  the  hollow  gateway : — 

~'*^ack!  traitor,  poisoner,  seducer>-back  I  or 
these  iugh  battlements  will  crash  and  crumble 


above  thine  execrable  head !  Back  to  the  death 
thou  hast  deserved !  never  more  shall  perfidy  and 
dishonor  in  thy  shape  pollute  this  court  !** 

Sir  Angelo,  or  Polydore,  as  we  shall  style  him 
now,  recoiled ;  atd  well  he  might,  for,  sweeping 
from  the  inner  arch  of  the  great  gateway,  with 
hasty  but  stately  step,  like  some  beauteous  em- 
press of  romance  bursting  from  the  dungeons  of 
the  enchanter,  the  Lady  Aveline  passed  forth  upon 
the  platform 

But  it  was  no  longer  the  cold,  ghastly,  grave- 
clad  form  which  had  so  shaken  Polydore  when  he 
beheld  it  last. 

Arrayed  in  her  gorgeous  habit  of  high  ceremo- 
ny, radiant  with  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
l^ing  in  each  hand  the  young  MaximDian  and 
his  sister  in  their  holiday  dress.  Lady  Scroop  sped 
through  the  portal — saw  the  smiling  old  Pamphila 
supporting,  rather  than  leading,  toward  her  the 
bewildered  baron,  and  just  articulating — 

*'  Forgive,  forgive !  I  durst  not  trust  thee  till 
that  arch  villain  was  unmasked  !*'  fell  in  breath- 
less transports  on  Lord  Adrian's  bosom. 
.  And  here  I  would  fain,  as  my  brethren  of  the 
goosequill  say,  *'  drop  my  pen,** — but  we  have  not 
yet  quite  done  with  Polydore,  and  something  also 
ought  to  be  said  about  that  imposture  in  the  coTp» 
scene — which  we  hope,  for  the  time,  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Know  all  men,  therefore,  by  these  presents,  that 
Pamphila  Norris  had  employed  the  same  mean? 
with  Lady  Aveline,  as  Friar  Lawrence  with  Juliet. 

'*  Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed  ; 
And  tills  distilled  liquor  drmk  thou  off, 
When  presently  through  all  ihy  veitis  shall  run 
A  wild  and  drowsy  humor,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit,  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat ; 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testilV  thou  Iiv*st ; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  snail  fade 
To  pale  ashes ;  tlune  eyes'  windows  fall 
Like  death  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life. 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government. 
Shall  aii&\  and  stark,  and  cold  appear  like  death : 
And,  in  this  borrowed  likeness  ofslirunk  death. 
Thou  shalt  remain,  full  two  and  forty  hours. 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep.*' 

Thus,  while  Polydore  was  left  fully  to  unmask 
himself,  the  baroness  was  withdrawn  from  his 
peril. 

Lambert,  the  castlewarden's  evidence  complete- 
ly established  Polydore*s  meditated  guilt,  at  Bol- 
ton ;  and,  as  to  the  darkly  horrible  deaths  at  Mid- 
dleham,  though  Norris  could  only  speak  to  the 
mysterious  appearance,  and  sudden  departure  of 
Polydore,  on  that  direful  night,  and  lament  his 
own  criminal  suppression  of  that  important  fact, 
yet  the  conviction  that  the  Scourged  Page  had 
been  the  atrocious  poisoner  was  unavoidable. 

Nay,  if  there  had  remained  any  doubt,  it  was 
removed  by  Polydore  himself,  who,  after  his  first 
blank  dismay  had  subsided,  relapeing  into  his  old 
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natoral  fierceness,  confessed  himself  the  author  of 
those  multiplied  murders,  glorying  in  the  deed, 
and  only  lamenting  that  he  was  to  die  without 
more  eminently  signalizing  his  revenge. 

This  false  knight,  nevertheless,  obtained  what 
te  scarcely  deserved,  a  full  and  patient  trial ;  and, 
oeing  convicted  of  the  horrible  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  was  sentenced  to  a  death  fearfully  charac- 
terising the  barbarism  of  the  age ;  and  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  punishments  for  heresy,  high  trea- 
son, and  standing  mute,  so  long  stigmatized  the 
pages  of  the  statute  book  with  severities  from 
which  Draco  would  have  turned  in  disgust. 

It  was  adjudged  that  an  immense  cauldron  should 
be  set,  filled  with  boiling  water,  on  a  mound  near 
Middleham,  and  that  the  poisoner  should  be 
plunged  into  it — bound,  naked,  and  alive. 

Amidst  a  prodigious  multitude  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages  and  towns,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  Polydore's  execution,  a  gigantic  vessel  of  iron 
was  seen  curling  up  its  white  vapors  into  the  clear 
air,  while  the  darting  flames  that  licked  the  glow- 
ing  metal  looked  sickly  in  the  noontide  sun. 

At  the  sudden  tolling  of  the  great  castle  bell, 
all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  gateway,  from 
whence  a  piocession  was  now  seen  emerging  in 
the  direction  of  the  fatal  spot. 

It  was  the  sheriff  of  Richmond  and  his  men  at 
arms,  escorting  the  criminal  to  his  excruciating 
death. 

Polydore  walked  in  the  centre,  stripped  to  his 
bare  skin,  and  having  only  his  shirt  fastened  about 
his  loins :  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  the 
thick  curls  of  his  hair  cut  off,  and  his  beard  close 
shaved  in  token  of  ignominy.  He  looked  round 
him,  however,  with  eAnontery,  and  even  fierce- 
ness ;  and  the  spectators  were  compelled  to  think 
of  his  horrid  enormities,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
eompaaaion  he  so  little  deserved. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  punishment,  Polydore 
was  suffered  to  wait  some  time,  to  afford  space  for 
observing  what  impression  the  appalling  prepara- 
tioDs  produced  upon  him  But  he  viewed  them 
with  a  steady  gaze,  and  appeared  quite  indifferent 
to  his  fate ;  sometimes  glancing  haughtily  on  the 
spectators,  who  stood  breathless  with  anticipation 
of  the  tortures  he  so  little  regarded — and  some- 
times, looking  carelessly  at  his  own  sinewy  limbs, 
and  well-proportioned  trunk — as  if  to  see  that 
every  nerve  was  in  its  plaje,  to  sustain  manfully 
the  agony  that  awaited  him. 

At  length  the  sheriff  advanced  to  the  prisoner, 
and  announced  to  him  that,  at  the  merciful  inter- 
cession of  those  whom  he  had  most  bitterly 
wronged,  the  mortal  part  of  his  punishment  was 
nmitted  to  him,  on  the  sole  condition,  however, 
of  his  banishing  himself  forth  of  the  realm,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 


The  officer  then  ordered  the  criminal's  hands  to 
be  unbound,  and  his  apparel  to  be  restored  to  him. 

The  wretched  Polydore  stood  for  awhile  in 
senseless  bewildered  gaze — and  then  burst  forth 
with  a  vehemence  that  proclaimed  insanity. 

"  Hence  to  Acheron  with  your  whining  cant  of 
mercy !  tivice  have  they  bared  this  wretched  body 
of  mine  for  torture.  Once  have  their  cruel  rods 
inscribed  their  red  characters  on  my  skin !  And 
now,  they  have  got  up  this  barbarous  mummery, 
they  dare  not  act  it — ^lest  they  should  send  their 
writhing  victim  to  his  repose  too  soon  !  But  thus 
I  spit  at  you !  thus  I  defy  you  !  and  thus  I  erase 
for  ever  the  records  of  my  shame  !*' 

Polydore  shook  aloft  his  unfettered  arm,  threw 
a  glance  of  triumphant  frenzy  around,  and  in  the 
next  moment  had  plunged  himself  headlong  into 
the  boiling  flaming  cauldron. 


THOUGHTS 


BY  THE  CRADLE 
mo  INFANT. 


OF  A  SLEEP- 


BT    MRS.     N.     OK£. 

Within  a  darkened  room,  where  scarce  a  thread 

Of  golden  sunlight  crept,  an  infant  lay. 

Its  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  and  round  its  lips 

Played  an  angelic  smile,  as  if  it  heard 

The  lullaby  of  spirits,  and  the  gush 

Of  seraph  harmony.    With  noiseless  tread 

I  sought  its  couch  and  scanned  each  lineament : 

Tlie  violet  orbs  were  hid,  and  o*er  its  cheeks 

Was  a  rich  teint,  like  in  the  roses  core  ; 

The  glossy  ringleto  fell  around  a  brow 

Of  pearly  purity,  and  the  round  chin 

Smiled  with  its  merry  dimples.    One  small  hand 

Grasped  a  g&y  painted  toy — and  from  the  fold 

Of  the  rich  coverlet,  a  tiny  foot  was  stealing. 

I  turned  away,  for  thoughts  of  future  years 

Came  o'er  the  mind's  unshadowed  disc. 

And  dim  reveahnents,  like  the  vapor  wreaths 

Around  the  mountain's  brow,  passed  and  were  gone ; 

I  turned  away  for  winding  memory's  thread, 

That  long  had  tangled  lain,  though  yet  unbroken, 

I  saw  again  the  roof-tree  of  my  sire. 

And  in  the  spray  of  the  wild  fountain  stood 

And  watched  the  drops,  like  tiny  seed  pearls  falU 

And  nestle,  in  the  blue~bell*s  perfumed  cup  j 

And  then  I  knelt  beside  a  sister's  couch 

And  traced  the  imprint  of  his  perfect  touch 

Upon  a  sister's  form.    And  then  when  golden  suns 

And  budding  flowers,  and  the  rich  melody 

Of  heaven's  warblers,  had  ushered  her 

To  the  fair  portals  of  full  womanhood, 

I  saw  the  violets  parted  in  the  vale, 

And  that  dear  one,  now  cold  and  still  in  death. 

Laid  gendy  down  beneath  them.    I  had  watched 

Beside  her  when  the  light  of  life  was  bright, 

And  when  the  imprint  of  the  tyrant's  touch 

Glowed  with  a  crimson  brightness  on  her  cheek ; 

And  I  had  read— through  all  the  deep  midnight 

Of  doubt  and  fear— of  him  of  Gethsemane, 

And  with  a  sister's  love  pointed  to  Him 

Who  from  ohaodc  darkness  bade  the  world 
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And  all  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  appear, 

And  then  when  the  glad  smile  of  perfect  Faith 

Illumined  her  wan  features,  and  ihe  joy 

Of  her  new  hopes,  was  as  a  seraph's  joy, 

I  felt  the  south  wind  through  the  wood-bine  creep. 

And  saw  the  sunhght  steal  its  golden  tlireads 

Through  the  green  leaves,  tangled,   and   strangely 

braided. 
And  heard  her  voice  so  straugely  musical 
As  if  attuned  to  some  celestial  harmony. 
Break  forth  in  songs  of  praise, — and  tnen  I  felt 
The  prossure  of  her  hand  and  thought  she  slept-^ 
She  did,  but  to  awake  in  the  bright  spirit  land. 
On  angel  pinions  her  pure  soul  was  borne 
To  its  new  home  on  high,  I  did  not  weep 
That  she  was  called  away — I  knew  her  crown 
Of  Righteousness  was  won,  and  when  we  piled 
The  damp  sod  of  the  valley  on  her  breast, 
I  knew  the  perfume  of  the  bruised  flowers 
Was  floating  up  in  incense  unto  Heaven. 
Then  chide  me  not,  when  the  rich  hue  of  health 
Is  mantling  on  the  cheek  of  tlie  young  child. 
If  from  the  memories  of  my  girlhood  joys 
I  cull  one  linked  with  sorrow,  and  my  tears 
Fall  fast  and  thick  a  tribute,  unto  her 
Who  shared  a  widowed  mother's  love. 
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THE  PANORAMA  OF  LIFE. 

BT  KOBERT  F.  OREBLEY. 
Author  of  "  Old  Cro»  Nest." 

HE  Summer  has  gone!  The 
I  bright  and  beautiful  summer! 
land  what  a  host  of  fair  antici- 
pations and  hopes  unrealized 
have  perished  with  it !  It  is  sad- 
dening to  sit  by  the  no  longer 
opened  window,  and  note  the 
falling  of  the  leaves  upon  the  ground ;  to  observe 
the  lessened  briliiancy  of  the  half-drooping  flow- 
ers by  your  side — ^now  they  shrink  and  curl  up 
among  themselves,  as  if  they  too  were  gifted  with 
human  sense,  and  human  feelings,  and  would  fain 
shelter  themselves  from  the  unpleasant  and  chill- 
ing influence  which  hangs  with  leaden  weight 
upon  the  altered  atmosphere ! 

Everything  in  nature  seems  to  have  undergone 
a  change.  The  long,  dried  branches  of  the  trees 
upon  the  sidewalks  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  almost  colorless  sky,  and  thin,  gauge  like  clouds 
flit,  incessantly,  athwart  the  sun's  declining  disk, 
like  aerial  habitants,  migrating  to  some  more  ge- 
nial atmosphere Truly,  tis  a  melancholy 

month— this  same  month  of  October!  To  look 
upon  the  sickly  specimens  of  vegetation  in  the 
florists'  windows,  the  existence  of  a  brighter  race 


I  ceding  winter — ^whether  there  has  really  been  any 
summer  at  all,  or  you  have  not  by  some  possibili- 
ty, fallen  asleep  over  your  last  comfortable  din- 
ner, and  dreamed  all  those  visions,  scenes  and  in- 
cidents which  ever  and  anon  come  crowding  upon 
your  imagination. 

To  those  whose  minds  are  apt  to  follow  the  bent 
of  their  bodies,  in  the  item  of  health,  (we  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  are  any  among 
our  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  so  ethereally  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  dispiriting 
effects  of  American  weather !)  we  can  suggest  no 
better  remedy — ^Brandreth's  pills  and  warm  bathing 
apart  from  the  question — than  a  quiet  ipan's  com- 
munion with  the  delightful  and  soul-stirring  songs 
of  Barry  Cornwall ;  or,  better  still,  with  the  quaint 
but  glowing  chapteHB  of  our  favorite  old  Sir  John 
Froissart.  But  this  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  af- 
ternoon, only,  when  your  dinner  has  put  yon  in  a 
good  humor  with  the  rest  of  your  kind,  and  you 
are  not  apt  to  be  as  unmerciful  in  respect  to  the 
failings  of  others  as  when,  in  the  full  possession 
of  a  remorseless  appetite.  ....  Beside,  dozing  is  a 
lazy  habit,  and  if  you  sleep  after  dinner,  you  may 
comfort  yourself  with  the  assurance  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  close  your  eyes  after  bed  time  I 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  employment 
not  less  instructive,  perhaps,  when  viewed  in  its 
proper  light,  than  your  books.    Go  to  your  win- 
dow and  gaze  upop  the  never  ceasing  panorama 
of  life  which  hurries  incessantly  past ;  it  is  a  page 
in  the  book  of  life  well  worth  the  studpng.    La- 
dies,  with  their  delicate  feet  well  guarded  from  the 
cold  by  thickly  lined  conveniences  of  silk  and  fur, 
and  their  fragile  persons  closely  enwrapped  in 
shawls  and  cloaks,  glide  by  like  swans.     There  is 
the  usual  assortment  of  foreign -looking  individu- 
als in  brown  gaiters,  sacks  and  rakish  Learies, 
who,  by  their  impertinent  glances  and  incessant 
gestures,  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  everybody, 
and  yet  nobody  appearing  to  be  acquainted  with. 
There  are  the  same  nice  young  men  who  wear 
moustache.<«,  carry  eye-glasses,  and  endeavor  to 
resemble  Frenchmen  as  much  as  possible — a]> 
though  the  great  probability  is,  they  never  learned 
a  word  of  French  in  their  little  lives,  and  could 
not  translate  anything  beyond  **  kommtf-voo-porty' 
voo-o**  if  you  asked  them.    In  close  vicinity  with 
some  such  character,  you  may  see  a  slender  pale- 
faced  youth,  whose  clothes  have  evidently  seea 
better  days.    His  lofty  forehead  is  indicative  of 
intelligence,  and  there  is  a  sneer  upon  his  lip  as 
his  glance  rests  upon  the  exquisitely  diesaed  apes 
who  pass  him.   Poor  fellow !  in  that  sallow  coon- 


of  flowers  beyond  their  confined  precincts  seems  tenance — those  sunken  eyes,  yon  may  tead  the 


altogether  a  fabulous  idea,  and  you  wonder — 
while  taking  the  air  in  your  tight-buttoned  over- 
coat, which  you  have  not  donned  since  the  pre- 


doom  of  genius  I  Lovely  maidens  pass  him  by 
with  a  glance  of  contempt,  to  follow  with  their 
eyes  an  elegantly  fashioned  coat,  or  a  trim  moos* 
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tacbe.  Their  cultivated  taatea  cannot  abide  a. 
shabby  exterior,  no  matter  how  warni  ibe  heart, 
or  how  gentle  the  soul  ihat  it  covers.  Yet  that 
worn  garment  may  shrine  a  treasure  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  purchase ! 

And  now  comes  along  another  kind  of  person- 
age r  he  is  what  may  be  called  extremely  well- 
dressed.  A  Spanish  wrapper  is  thrown  about  his 
person  r  the  priBtine  gloss  has  faded  slightly,  but 
Blill  it  is  respectable.  His  hat  is  set  on  the  top  of 
a  Tery  intellecliial  head  of  hair,  and  a  complacent 
self- sat jslied  smile  plays  upon  his  1ip».  He  bears 
a  tittle  roll  of  paper  In  his  hand ;  he  is  the  "  musi- 
cal critic"  of  Boaie  daily  newspaper,  and  with  the 
little  article  in  his  dexter  digits,  he  intends  to  an- 
nihilate forever  the  fair  fame  of  some  devoted  fol- 
lower of  Terpsichori. 

About  five  o'clock  these  personages  vanish,  and 
their  place  is  occupied  by  a  diflerenl  train,  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  down-town  merchants, 
dingy -looking  stock -brokers,  with  Wall  street  and 
the  Exchange  staring  boldly  out  in  every  linea- 
ment of  their  sharp,  peaked  features ;  whole  be- 
vies of  rosy-cheeked  shop-girls,  with  the  bright- 
est  of  all  bright  eyes,  and  dimpled  mouths  which 
seem  momently  ready  to  break  into  a  mischievciHs 
smile  at  the  corners.  Then  come  the  mechanics, 
laden  with  the  implements  of  their  various  crafts, 
and  all  looking  mightily  fatigued  with  their  day's 
labor,  and  eager  for  the  smoking  hot  suppers 
which  await  them  from  the  hands  of  their  buxom 
wives  and  bioomiiig  daughters — to  say  naught  of 
the  heavily  freighted  omnibuses,  rolling  laxily, 
like  huge  Leviathans,  over  the  rattling  pavement. 
Yet  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  good  humor  seems 
rio  pervade  everybody  and  everything. 

It  is  diUerent  in  the  winter— the  cold,  icy  win- 
ter !  The  side-walks  are  covered  with  frosted 
snow,  and  the  eaves  of  houses,  chimniea  and  win- 
dows are  decked  in  the  same  transparent  mantle. 
Men  buny  to  and  fro  o'er  the  slippery  pavement, 
thickly  wrapped,  with  heads  inclined  and  ahuf- 
fliog  footsteps.  The  shop  windows  are  arrayed 
carelessly,  and  with  no  regard  for  display.  We 
miss  the  fairy  forms  and  rosy  faces  which  charm- 
ed u*  in  the  summer.  Here  and  there  you  may 
see  a  stray  female — hardly  lo  be  recognized  from 
the  garments  in  which  s^e  is  shrouded;  but  she 
looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  it  is 
evident  that  business  alone  has  called  her  from  her 
comfortable  home.  Or,  perchance,  crouching  upon 
the  steps  of  some  splendid  mansion,  a  worn  and 
withered  form — shriveled  and  shivering — whose 
ba^iard  features  and  deeply  hollowed  eyes,  betray 
the  ravages  of  hmine  aad  despair,  meets  ever  and 
anon  the  wandering  gaze.  But  no  one  stops 
rdieve  the  dying  beggar — for  every  one  is  cold  1 
wet  days,  and  in  their  own  uDComfortableoess 


forget  the  sufierings  of  others.  Hark  !  how  the 
blast  rattles,  and  the  casements  shake  1  Wo  to  the 
poor  wretches  whom  poverty  compels  lo  meet  its 


AN  IMAGINARY  CONVERSATION. 

BV    SAVAGE  WitTElt. 

CirARitcTEHs;  Theo.  Hook  ash  Tou  Hood, 

OOK,  [^lolling]. — Upon  my 
soul,  Tom,  I'm  deuced  tired; 
until  five  o'clock,  this  morn- 
1  ing — I'm  in  a  bad  humor. 
P  Hood.  I  hope  your  humor 
^  last  night  was  net  of  like  qua- 
■*  lity  ;  gentlemen  of  your  pro- 

1    fesaion  should 

HooE.  Gentlemen  of  my 
profession,  Tom  !  Egad  dont 
you  consider  yonrself  one  of 

Hood.  No  !  I'm  not  a  '  diner 
out-  in  the  full  sense.  Oh! 
Thad,  it's  there  you  injure 
yourseK;  such  powers  as  yours  should  bring 
igher  prices  than  smiles  whichany  fool  may  win 
from  2  woman,  and  dinners  which  any  fool  will 
give. 

Hook.  Really  now, Tom,  you're  too  hard,  and 
yet  your  pla:iter3  allay  the  smart. 

Hood.     Join  the  rcfoim  parly  my  boy  and  reel 
Fsome  new  Gilbert  Gurneys.     Quit  the  talking, 
id  go  in  the  writing ;  there  arc  great  chords  to 
be  touched  in  (hat  line.     Thus  when   you  are  no 
longer  lo  be  seen  and  heard,  the  public  will  Ttad 
you ;  meantime  your  health  and  your  pocket  will 
improve  vastly.     Bui  what  did  you  last  evening  J 
Hook      Stirred  up   the   usual  ingredients  of  a 
London  crush ;  Hippant  coxcombs,  embryo  states- 
men, acidulating  dowagers,  and  nectarizing  dam- 
sels.    Jokes,  epigrams  and  impromptus  was  my 
price  for  the  privilege  of  their  company. 

Hood.  Of  cour.-e  you  gave  them  all  the  fruits 
of  your  morning  labors.  That  is,  all  that  would 
suit;  for  sometimes  you  know,  one  cant  very 
well  wedge  in  an  impromptu  composed  ten  hours 

IIooi.  You're  a  hood-winker — just  the  spe. 
cimen  of  my  man-hood !  How  well  you  under- 
stand the  art  of  wit. 

Hood.  Yon  do  well  to  call  it  an  art  Genioa 
and  nature  may  put  the  stuff  in  us,  but  the  art  is 
to  carve  and  polish.  Moore  is  a  vAlness  that 
poe;ry  is  an  art  10  be  perfected — mind,  not  origi- 
nated—by  study  and   attention.      So  with   wit. 
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Why,  Pve  got  arranged  a  whole  syetem  of  pun- 
ning ;  it  shall  be  published  when  I  die.  Then  the 
veriest  ass,  by  following  it,  can  sparkle  with 
puns. 

Hook.  Perhaps  you  go  the  dictionary  plan, 
aed  cram  for  like  syllables.  How  many  of  your 
impromptus,  and  bon  mots  are  spontaneous  .>• 

Hood.  Perhaps  one  in  twenty.  I  have  labor- 
ed a  whole  day  to  polish  a  joke. 

Hook.  There's  nothing  like  finished  produc 
tions.  I  learn  my  speeches  in  the  morning  and 
extemporize  ihem  at  night.  I  lay  trains  for  in- 
troducing in  conversation  suitable  fields  for  jok- 
ing. For  example,  this  evening  I  shall  meet,  at 
t  he  Dutchess  of  Swizzle's  dinner  party,  Mr.  Guz- 
zle, the  great  temperance  reformer.  I'll  lead  some 
of  them  to  say,  that  his  hobby  is  too  dry  a  sub- 
ject  for  wit.  «  Not  a  whit,"  Pll  say,  and  draw- 
ing  a  tablet  from  my  pocket  write  the  following 
and  read  it  him : 


Though  whiskey  stills  are  stiller  now 

And  Guzzlers  quite  forlorn. 
All  suck  the  «  Spirit  oftfu  Agi," 

When  dealt  out  by  the  "  Home  ,•" 

or,  perhaps.  Sir  Astley  will  be  there.    I  will  run 
him  on  his  profession,  and  deliver  the  following : 

There  are  three  D.'s  who  alway  go  toother ! 
They  stand  united,  and  divided,  ikll. 

Each,  in  his  fellow's  cap  inserts  a  feather. 
And  in  succession  calls  upon  us  all. 
Ill  though  they  be,  their  might  we  ne'er  can  level ; 
Who  are  these  D.s  'l   The  Doctor— Death—The  Devil! 

Hood.    Quite  passably,  Thad. 

Hook.  1  composed  them  while  shaving  with 
a  dull  razor. 

Hood.  Here  is  something  a  proteg^  of  mine 
left  on  my  table ;  he  is  speaking  of  you ;  he 
writes: 

The  devil  fished  with  "  Uie.  Hook'*  long. 
Hell  stop  his  sport  when  hook  is  gone. 

Hook.  Oh,  you  dog !  He  rhymes  badly— give 
me  your  pencil.  [Writes  for  a  moment.]  Now 
here's  something  quite  spontaneous,  [read^] : 

Hood  is,  indeed,  the  oddest  fish, 
He  oAen  Hook's  his  daintiest  dish 
And  baits  the  jokes  he  ne'er  abates. 
By  reeling  puns  from  other  pates. 

Hood.    Oh,  you  dog ! 
Hook.    Don't  Interrupt. 

He  teaga  wars  for  pun-y  toages, 
And  trots  'em  off  on  easy  stages. 

Hood.  Meaning  that  my  shafts  and  spikes 
work  for  the  common  weal.  Are  you  hard  run. 
Lord  Horntop,  the  beef  speculator,  will  be  a  good 
one  to  inflict  this  on ;  I  wrote  it  while  looking 
over  the  cattle  market. 

Hook.    Mark  it  ye  gods !    The  cattle  market ! 

Hood.    Listen.    [Reads.] 


'*  Beef  in  the  market  is  unsteady," 
Says  Butcher  Bill  to  Butcher  Neddy ; 

"  Ah,*'  cries  the  latter,  **  then  be  warned. 
Pray  never  let  your  beef  get  corned." 

Hook.  It  smells  of  antiquity  my  boy !  There 
are  a  lot  of  jokes  which  are  like  the  green  bay 
tree — and  that  is  one.  There  was  Gerard  Hamil- 
ton, who  always  told  the  same  joke — a  recipe,  to 
make  a  tumbler  of  a  wine  glass,  by  knocking  it 
from  the  table.  Sterling,  at  the  club  room  t'other 
day,  asked  the  loan  of  a  pound.  I  struck  him  a 
good  blow,  and  repeated  in  substance  the  follow- 
ing, as  versified  for  publication  : 

Says  Sterling,  "  Hook,  I  want  a  pound," 
Says  Hook— his  two  fists  whirling. 

And  striking  blows,  which  loud  resound — 
'•  Pve  given  a  good  pound  sterling.** 

Hood.  What  does  the  Monthly  give  you  for 
that  ? 

Hook.    Enough  to  pay  a  week's  cah  hire. 

Hood.  Talking  of  hire,  I'm  going  to  employ 
an  amanuensis.  I  can  think  twice  as  fast  with  a 
glass  of  champagne  in  my  hand.  You  know 
that  Jean  Paul  says,  *'When  the  two  balsam 
poplars  of  life,  wit  and  benevolence,  arc  withered 
up  to  the  very  top,  they  can  still  be  revived  by  a 
good  sprinkling  from  the  watering  pot  of  a  cham- 
pagne bottle,  and  in  three  minutes  they  will  give 
out  shoots." 

Hook.  Champagne  may  do  it,  but  claret  is  the 
word  with  me.  Tom,  my  boy,  why  don't  yon 
write  some  hits  at  the  poets. 

Hood.  Even  were  they  all  worth  powder  and 
shot,  Jim  and  Horace  Smith,  in  their  "  Addresses,** 
spoiled  the  conserves. 

Hook.  Spoiled  ?  the  first  thing  they  ever  did 
spoil,  then.  Faith,  I  wish  Horace  would  change 
his  name  to  John ;  then  would  he  never  die. 

Hood.    There  Is  always  pardon  for  him. 

If  he  writes  wrong,  or  wrongs  the  one  he  writes. 

Hook.  You're  Crabbt-^;  and  remind  me  ol 
the  lines : 

"And  from  the  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Daniel,  Daniel  was  her  pride." 

Hood.  Crabbe  was  an  exception  to  his  kind — 
he  always  went  forward;  but  notwithstanding 
his  forwardness  he  was  very  retiring. 

Hook.    What  it  is  to  be  a  wit ! 

Hood.    Ay,  what  it  is !    Cudgelling  the  brains 

to  eke  out  those  of  fools — to  enrich  publishers 

and  afford  a  laugh  to  the  spoiled  lady  dyiog  with 

ennui — ^to  spread  over  an  aching  head  a  merry 

veil  to — ^but  let  Pope  speak  for  me : 

"  How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath 
— Th'  esute  which  wits  inherit  after  death- 
Ease,  health  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign. 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine ; 
The  great  man's  curse,  without  the  gain  endure. 
Be  envied,  wretched !  and  be  flattered,  poor." 
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Hook.    The  dark  side  of  the  picture*  Tom. 
Wits,  poets  and  authors  are  different  now. 
Hood.    True ! 

An  author  once  toot  starved  and  poor. 

With  shingles  o'er  his  bead. 
But  now  he  makes  an  annual  tour. 

And  flattered  is,  and  fed. 

Hook.    I  esteem  the  feeding  everything. 
Hood.    As  the  appearance  of  your  personal 
victualling  cellar  testifies. 


cc 


And  though  a  tun  in  thy  large  bulk  be  writ. 
Yet  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit," 

but  Pve  not  done  with  the  author. 

An  author  once  oould  boast  of  caste, 
Of  sober  judgment  too ; 

Hook.    Fancy  an  author  now  with  a  Kher 
judgment ! 
Hood. 

Now,  only  in  a  narrow  waist. 
Can  you  his  judgment  view. 

Hook.    An  author's   narrow   waist — ^what  a 
wide  VHUU  is  there  with  John  Gait,  or  Luther 
Montgomery. 
Hood. 

An  author  once  was  slow  of  thought. 

His  thoughts  were  gems  of  gold. 
But  authors  now  are  rarely  caught 
Where'er  their  vxirki  are  sold. 

Hook.    You  emphasise  works  as  if  they  were 
gas  works,  or  something  of  the  kind — but  go  on. 
Hood. 

An  author  once  wrote  on  for  fame. 

And  always  got  that  due, 
Bat  authors  now  present  no  claim 

To  Ihat  when  life  is  through. 

Hook.  Did  they  present  a  dozen  none  would 
cash  it  very  liberally.  What  a  supply  of  drafts, 
though,  must  there  be  in  the  other  world — that 
airy  world. 

Hood.  Your  pun  has  struck  a  spark  from  my 
flint  of  memory.  Did  you  ever  observe  Dr. 
Johnson's  derivation  of  the  word  pun  ? 

Hook.  To  beat  with  a  pestle  isn't  it  ?  contrac- 
tion of  pound ;  as  we  say,  five  pun'  note. 

Hood.  Exactly,  and  secondarily,  the  empty 
sound  produced  by  pounding. 

Hook.  Oh,  the  villain  of  verbosity !  But  he 
was  partial.  'Twas  he  who  coupled  punsters 
and  pickpockets ;  and  apropos,  Tom  Moore  says, 
he  never  meets  you  without  instinctively  placing 
his  hand  on  his  pocket  to  see  if  his  purse  is  safe. 

Hood.  A  pers-onal  offence  !  when  you  next 
see  the  man  repeat  the  following  couplet  from 
Dryden,  with  special  emphasis  oii  doggrel. 

"  The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel  or  who  punned  in  prose." 

Hook.  There  is  there  a  good  rhyme,  bat  little 
reason. 


Hood.    On  this,  says  a  poet — Prior — 
Hook.    A  prior  poet  you  mean ;  but  proceed. 
Hood. 
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Rhyme  with  reason  may  dispense, 
Sound  has  rig^t  to  govern  sense.' 


)f 


Hook.  Talking  of  rhyme  and  reason  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  related  by  Murray.  He  had 
found  some  defect  in  Byron's  *<  Hints,**  and  told 
the  noble  bard  he  would  give  his  reasons  for  some 
corrections.  Time  went  by  and  no  reason  came ; 
so  Byron  sends  his  publisher  the  following  from 
Spenser: 

"  I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme. 
But  from  then  unto  this  season, 
I've  had  neither  rhymt  nor  reason." 

Hood.  Very  good,  but  as  the  anecdote  appears 
not  in  Moore's  life  of  the  poet,  I  may  conclude  it 
*<  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy." 

Hook.  Conclude  as  you  will,  for  our  chat  it- 
self must  conclude,  I've  an  engagement  at  the 
opera. 

Hood,  [with  a  sigh].  And  for  me  there's  an 
engagement  in  my  study.  I've  promised  Bentley 
a  humorous  sketch  for  the  morrow,  and  Colburn 
the  last  matter  of  the  new  edition  of  **  Tylney 
HaU" 

Hook.    Which  latter  was  quite  a  haul  for  your 
publisher's  net.    Au  revoir. 
Hood     You  mean,  oh  river !    [Elxeunt.] 


KATRINA    SCHUYLER. 

▲  SKXTCH  OF  THK  TIMES  OF  CHABLE8  TH£  SECOND. 
BT  THKODOaS  8.  FAT. 

"  He  loves  thee  hot,  Kate." 

*'  He  has  sworn  it." 

"  And  therefore  thou  believest  him  ?" 

•«  Anna  I" 

**Nay,  dearest,"  said  Anna,  smiling,  though 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  passing  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  her  youthful  and  most  lovely  companion, 
and  drawing  her  head  to  her  bosom,  '*  there  be 
men  who  will  wear  out  all  ihe  oaths  of  earth  to 
such  as  thou,  and  yet — " 

*'  My  noble  Dadley !"  murmuied  Kate,  as  she 
hid  her  moistened  eyes  on  the  breast  of  her  friend. 

'*Nay,  Kate — nay — these  tears  distress  me. 
Tl^ou  knowest,  my  own  beloved,  how  infinitely 
I  cherish  thy  interests  above  even  my  own.  Do 
I  not  Kate  ?  Have  I  not  ever  been  to  thee  an 
elder  sister,  or  rather  a  mother  ?  When  thou  wast 
left  alone  in  Amsterdam,  a  child,  motherless,  fa- 
therless, without  brother,  without  friend,  did  I 
not  bring  thee,  thou  matchless  treasure,  to  this» 
my  native  London.    Did  I  not  bestow  my  fortune 
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on  thee,  as  if  thou  hadst  been  my  own  ?  Have 
I  not  ever  watched  over  thee,  with  unselfish  afiec- 
tion,  marked  thy  opening  beauties  as  the  budding 
of  a  rose,  admired,  cherished,  loved  thee;  and 
now,  that  time  and  duty  require  me  to  speak, 
come  I  not,  to  thee,  Kate,  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were 
some  exquisite  nerve  of  my  own,  that  shrunk 
from  these  painful  words?  Answer  me,  thou 
naughty  girl,  with  thy  wet  lashes  and  .flushed 
cheek  ;  und,  after  all,  what  have  I  said,  but  only 
that  thou  shouldest  be  cautious  lest  this  youth — 
this  Morton — " 

"  Anna,"  replied  the  child,  for  Kate  was  but 
sixteen,  '*  I  feel  that  I  am  ungrateful.  I  oughi  to 
receive  thy  slightest  intimation  as  a  law,  and  dis- 
miss Dudley  Morton  forever.  Were  it  anything 
but  only  Dudley — were  it  any  plan  of  life — were 
it  wealth,  jewels,  rank,  the  pleasures  of  travel — 
anything — anything,  but  Dudley  Morton,  I  would 
abandon  all  dream  of  it  forever,  for  my  love  of 
thee.    But—" 

•*  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Anna,  with  a  grave  smile, 
"  thou  art  even  like  the  rest  of  them,  Kate,  ever 
ready  to  do  'anything* — but  just  what  I  ask. 
Thou  wilt  not  then  dismiss  this  Morton  r" 

"No,  my  friend,"  said  Kate,  with  a  dignity 
more  serene  and  self  possessed  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  observed  in  her ;  **  I  know  that  to  thee 
I  owe  everything  but  my  very  being.  All  except 
that,  I  would  yield  at  thy  command.  But  should 
I  strive  to  suspect  the  innocent,  because  some  er- 
ring chance  has  caused  thee  to  suspect  him,  I 
should  but  undertake  a  fruitless  and  unworthy 
task,  and  be  a  hypocrite  to  thee — a  traitress  to 
him." 

'*  And  thus  then,  in  the  bosom  of  a  girl,"  said 
Anna,  musingly,  **  the  smooth  locks  and  artful 
voice  of  a  ^lant,  outweigh  a  life  of  sisterly 
truth  and  love,  and  show  friendship,  that  seemed 
built  on  adamant,  only  raised  on  sand.  But, 
Kate,  in  me  thou  hast  a  protector,  whom  not  even 
thy  own  waywardness  can  move.  Go  on,  till  sad 
experience  teach  thee,  to  thy  cost,  that  which 
now  thou  mightest  learn  for  nothing.  Wherever 
and  whatever  thou  mayest  be,  know  me  for  thy 
friend.  If  there  be  others  more  attractive,  seek 
them,  Kate,  and  try  them.  When  thou  hast  dis- 
covered their  valuelessness,  and  wouldst  return  to 
those  who  have  known  thy  youth,  and  who  love 
thy  happiness  and  virtue  better  even  than  thyself, 
I  shall  welcome  thee  with  open  hand  and  warm 
heart,  and  furnish  that  counsel  which  now  thou 
wilt  not  receive.  As  a  matron,  however,  who 
knows  more  of  mankind  than  ever  entered  into 
thy  girlish  imagination,  let  me,  ere  I  leave  this 
subject,  once  more  whisper  a  farewell  admonition. 
May  it  strike  thy  yet  unsoiled  heart  with  the  force 
of  troth,  an4  the  solemnity  of  parental  love  and 


wisdom.  Kate,  heitare  of  Dudley  Morton:  I 
have  watched  him,  his  occupations,  his  mind,  his 
companions.  He  is  light,  false,  selfish,  artful, 
and  base.  Whatever  he  may  once  have  been,  he 
is  now  corrupted ;  and  I  have  reasons  to  believe 
him  other  than  he  seems.  Dudley  Morton  is  a 
villain,  Kate.     Mark  me,  I  warn  thee." 

With  a  stem  look,  and  a  threatening  motion  of 
the  finger,  the  stately  admonitress  slowly  disap- 
peared. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  afternoon  in  June.  They 
had  stood  in  a  little  garden  adjoining  the  comfort- 
able mansion  of  the  genile  lady,  who,  while  in 
reality,  she  performed  all  the  assiduous  duties  of 
a  mother,  still  usurped  over  the  innocent  creature 
whom  she  had  undertaken  to  educate,  only  the 
tender  authority  of  sisterly  persuasion  The  sun 
was  setting,  and  sent  back  a  warm,  mild  radiance 
over  earth  and  sky ;  the  rich  masses  of  foliage 
threw  their  long,  silent  shadows  upon  the  turf ; 
the  birds  were  warbling  as  lightheartedly  as  if 
never  faithful  lover  had  met  aught  of  difilculty  or 
obstruction ;  an  old  wall,  reared  ages  ago,  a  part 
of  the  grounds  of  a  magnificent  adjoining  seat, 
the  property  of  a  great  noble,  lay  soft  and  rich  in 
the  mellow  sunlight,  breathing  forth  from  its  gor- 
geous drapery  of  moss,  vines  and  flowers,  a  thou- 
sand sweet  and  soothing  odors.  Here  and  there 
the  butterfly  came  fluttering  on  the  zephyr,  with 
his  great,  golden  wings  and  happy,  truant  dispo- 
sition ;  and  the  hum  of  the  bee,  that  epicurean 
philosopher,  ever  bent  on  his  sweet  duty,  rose  to 
her  half -unconscious  ear,  blended  with  the  soft- 
ened sound  of  a  waterfall,  and  the  distant  voices 
of  some  happy  children,  pursuing  their  sports 
upon  the  grass. 

Poor  Kate !  she  stood  motionless  as  her  pre- 
ceptress withdrew,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  her 
mind  lost  in  tender  thoughts  and  dim  apprehen- 
sions ;  her  hands  clasped  abstractedly  under  hex 
apron,  and  a  single  rose  upon  her  bosom,  placed 
there  by  that  gentle  and  loved  hand,  whose  light- 
est touch  was  heaven  to  her  trusting  heart.  As 
she  stood,  abandoned  to  the  new  ideas  which 
came  rolling  through  her  mind,  she  scarce  knew 
whether  most  to  yield  to  regret  for  the  unaccount- 
able dislike  of  Anna  against  her  lover,  or  to  in- 
dignation, that  one  so  noble  and  dear  should  be 
exposed  to  suspicions  so  unfounded  and  absurd. 
Even  while  she  lingered  in  the  same  attitude,  a 
slight  noise  broke  in  upon  her  jeflections,  and  a 
youth  of  apparently  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
extremely  handsome  and  graceful  in  face,  form 
and  manner,  sprang  down  from  the  hall,  and,  in 
another  instant,  knelt  at  her  feet. 

<*  Katrine,  my  bird  of  love,"  he  exclaimed, 
«  my  queen  of  beauty,  my  very  angel  of  lig^t — " 

" Dearest— dearest   Dudley!  what   opportune 
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spirit  bath  sent  thee  at  this  momeDt  ?  Welcome ! 
Oh,  ever,  ever  welcome !" 

"  Knew  I  not  as  much,  Kate,  Dudley  Morton 
would  no  more  visit  his  woodland  dove.  In  some 
rude  war  he  would  posh  his  fortune,  and  leave 
his  useless  form  on  the  battle  field." 

"  Battle  field,  Dudley  ?  Why,  what  bath  thy 
peaceful  and  silent  art  to  do  with  battles,  unless 
thou  go  to  paint  them  ?" 

"  True,  my  timid  fawn,  most  true.  The  pain- 
ter's pencil  would  ill  become  the  field  of  Mars ; 
but,  nathless,  my  Kate,  in  these  times  must  all 
men  be  prepared,  high  and  low,  prince  and  pea- 
sant, crop-ear  and  cavalier,  to  do  battle  for  the 
right." 

**  Speak  not  of  battles,  my  own,  my  best,  my 
noblest,"  said  the  fond  girl,  gazing  on  his  grace- 
ful form  and  features. 

"  And  wouldst  thou  love  me  l^ss,  Kate,  had 
fate  made  me  a  soldier  ?"  demanded  the  youth, 
caressing  his  beautiful  and  trusting  companion. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  '*  had  fate  made  thee  any 
other  than  thou  art.  And,  in  truth,  Dudley, 
sometimes  I  do  start  and  tremble  to  mark  in  thee 
a  manner  not  thy  own,  and  words  not  befitting 
thy  humble  station." 

<*  Why,  thou  impudent  angel,  what  ails  thee? 
What  hath  frightened  thy  timid  heart?  thou 
trem blest;  thou  art  pale;  thine  eyes  fill  with 
tears!  what,  Kate,  my  treasure,  my  gem,  my 
sweet,  sweet  dove — " 

And  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
drew  her  forehead,  and  then  her  half -reluctant 
mouth  to  his  lips. 

<*  I  would  not  have  thee,  Dudley,  think  me  a 
foolish  girl  for  these  caprices  Something  has 
occurred  to  distress  me.  Something  respecting 
thee." 

"Me,  dear  cherub?"  and  the  gentle  youth 
again  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  off 
the  glittering  drops  from  her  soft  lids. 

<*  Dost  thou  really  love  me,  Dudley  ?" 

**  Look  I  like  a  deceiver,  Kate  ?" 

**  Yes,  thou  dost,  even  as  deceivers  are  painted. 
Beautiful  and  winning,  with  thy  silken  and  wavy 
hair,  thy  smooth  large  brow,  thine  eyes  of  light, 
thy  cheek  so  round  and  pnse,  thy  dazzling  teeth, 
and  still  more  dazzling  smile,  thy  voice  that  leads 
me  where  thou  wilt.  Yes,  Dudley  thou  art  very 
like  a  deceiver." 

*'  Kate,"  said  Dudley,  « I  have  somewhat  to 
say  to  thee.  In  carrying  on  our  sweet  attach- 
ment, we  need  a  friend." 

"  A  friend,  dear  Dudley  .>" 

**  Ay,  for  in  fond  love  to  me,  thou  hast  no  con- 
idant." 

My  sister,  Anna—" 
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«  Nay,  she  likes  me  not.  I  see  it  in  her  cold 
air  and  lofty  bearing.  Perhaps  she  deems  the 
obscure  painter  too  lowly  a  companion  for  her 
lovely  Kate.  W  hat !  no  reply  ?  Behold  now, 
how  I  read  the  truth  in  thy  artless  eyes." 

Kate  made  no  reply,  but  turned  away  her  face. 
She  was  too  generous  to  expose,  even  to  her 
lover,  what  she  conceived  the  amiable  suspicions 
o1  her  friend." 

"A  malison  on  her!  I  never  fancied  her. 
Art  thou  not  then  in  all  things  thy  own  mis- 
tress.^* 

"  Surely  I  am.  Except  the  obedience  that  my 
gratitude  and  love  to  her — ** 

"  But  (interrupted  the  youth).  I  know  her  bet- 
ter than  thou.  She  has  a  design  touching  thee, 
which  thou  dost  little  suspect.  My  life  upon  it ! 
she  hath  dissuaded  thee  from  thy  attachment  to 
me." 

Again  his  companion  was  silent. 

**  Out  on  her !    I  hate  her,  and  will  one  day 
expose  to  thee  that  concerning  her  which  shall 
make  thee  hate  her  too  !" 
Dudley !" 
Nay,  I  swear  it !" 

"  I  love  my  Anna !" 

"So  do  not  I;  and  so  shalt  not  thou,  when 
hereafter,  I  shall  have  told  thee  all.  But,  at  pre- 
sent, mark  what  I  say.  I  know,  Kare,  that  thou 
lovest  me  utterly." 

«  And  if  I  do !" 

"  And  if  thou  dost,  my  own,--No  1"  cried  the 
youth,  abruptly,  and  in  a  totally  changed  tone 
and  manner,  as  if  with  a  sudden  shoot  of  pain. 
"  By  the  heaven  that  made  me  ! — never — 
never — " 

The  startled  girl  almost  shrieked  as  the  flash 
of  his  withering  eye  fell  upon  her  innocent  face, 
and  yet  more  innocent  heart. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Dudley  ?  what  terrible  fit  is 
on  thee  ?" 

A  slight  noise  in  the  adjoining  garden,  as  of  a 
hasty  footstep,  seemed  to  recall  the  youth  to 
calmness. 

"  Forgive  me,  Kate,  my  blessed,  guardian  an- 
gel," he  said;  **I  inherit  this  nervous  malady 
from  my  father.  It  has  gone,  dearest.  Think 
of  it  no  more." 

«  What  wast  thou  saying  when  this  pain  seiz- 
ed thee  ?" 

"  That  we  need  a  friend,  a  messenger,  an  aid, 
an  adviser.    Am  I  not  right,  my  lovely  wife .'" 

"  If  I  am  to  be  thy  wife,  that  which  thon 
deemest  best,  must  be  best,  and  what  opinion 
can  I  have  against  thine  ?" 

"  And  wilt  thou  be  that  true  and  faithful  wile 
to  me,  Kate  ?    Remember,  in  marrying  me. 
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marriest  penury*  priyation,  obscority  and  gloom. 
I  have  no  friends,  no  rank,  no  wealth.  Thou 
must  yield  this  fair  abode  and  all  thy  carelem 
joy,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  beggar,  a  needy  artist, 
who  eats  when  his  pencil  can  purchase  food, 
and,  when  it  cannot,  who  starves.  Thou  wilt 
roll  in  no  stately  chariot  over  the  paths  of  shady 
parks.  Thou  must  trudge  it  afoot,  my  girl,  by 
thy  husband's  side.  Hast  thoughts  of  these 
things,  Kate  ?" 

"Ay,  Dudley,  but  they  only  strengthen  my 
love  for  thee,  and  increase  my  desire  to  sooth 
thy  cares  and  cheer  thy  gloom.*' 

"  If  I  marry  thee,  we  must  leave  England  for- 
ever. We  must  cross  the  broad  seas.  The  wilds 
of  America  must  receive  us." 

'*  And  what  matters  the  name  of  any  clime, 
where  I  reside  with  thee  ?" 

"  Kate,  my  noble,  my  pure,  my  perfect,"  again 
exclaimed  Morton,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing, **  may  these  kisses  shield  thee  from  harm. 
fie  magic  in  their  warm  breath.  Aid  her,  ye  an- 
gels; guard  her  ye  wandering  spirits  of  the  air. 
If  she  be  not  true,  then  farewell  woman !  By 
heaven  I  swear — " 

But  from  an  attitude  of  lofty  and  dignified 
grace  and  grandeur,  the  youth  again  appeared  to 
recollect  himself,  and,  with  the  eyes  of  his  gen- 
tle Kate  melting  away  his  soul,  once  more  re- 
sumed his  usual  demeanor. 

"  Kate,  this  friend — you  must  allow  me  to  pro- 
cure— ** 

"  As  you  will." 

"  Nay,  I  have  procured  one." 

"  If  you  are  pleased,  so  am  I." 

"  Shall  I  present  you  .'" 

"When?" 

"  Even  now  " 

"What,  here?" 

''Even  so."  And  Morton  inhaled  a  long 
breath,  like  on  forcibly  mastering  some  powerful 
agitation. 

"What  is  it  you  mean?"  asked  Kate,  smil- 
ing ;  "  as  I  live,  you  are  as  mysterious  as  an  as- 
trologer. If  your  friend,  and  our  trusty  go- 
between,  is  here  concealed  among  the  roses, 
bring  her  forth,  and  make  us  acquainted." 

"  But  it  is  no  •  her,* "  cried  Morton. 
What,  a  man,  Dudley  ?" 
Ay,  and  a  true  one,"  cried  a  strange  voice, 
"  who,  in  the  sweet  pursuit  of  beauty,  breaks 
through  the  formalities  of  custom,  and  solicits 
his  pardon  here." 

The  intruder  was  neither  remarkable  for  youth 
nor  beauty.  He  was  simply  arrayed  in  a  dress 
befitting  one  of  a  middling  rank ;  his  face  rather 
homely  than  otherwise ;  but  his  air  was  confi- 
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dant  and  graceful,  his  voice  well  modulated,  low, 
and  tender,  and  his  language,  even  in  the  few 
words  he  had  already  spoken,  was  marked  with 
something  charming  and  superior.  As  he  took 
the  hand  of  the  astonished  Kate,  Morton  stepped 
back,  with  an  air  of  constraint,  and,  with  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom,  lips  compressed  closely  to- 
gether, face  somewhat  pale,  and  eyes,  that,  after 
stealing  one  keen  look  upon  the  lovely  counten- 
ance of  Katrina,  sought  the  ground  with  a  com- 
posure apparently  embarrassed  and  painful.  As 
for  the  artless  and  inexperienced  girl,  she  was 
bewildered  with  the  rapid  alternations  o  i  he  lit- 
tle drama  in  which  she  sustained  as  prominent  a 
part,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  think,  or  bow 
to  act. 

"  Elzqnisite  creature !"  cried  the  stranger, 
boldly  taking  her  hand,  and  respectfully,  but 
firmly,  raising  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Dudley !"  ezcl«med  Kate. 

But  the  youth,  in  his  cold  and  statuelike  atti- 
tude, remained  motionless  and  untouched »  as  if 
he  were  indeed  marble. 

"  Nay,  angel  of  light,  and  lovely  beyond  com- 
pare," said  the  stranger,  "  let  your  confidence  in 
yon  young  man  pass  away  " 

She  looked  again  in  wonder  at  her  lover.  He 
was  yet  stirless  and  silent. 

"  Dudley  Morton  loves  you  not,"  continued  the 
new-comer.  "Nay,  he  loves  another.  This 
night  he  will  hasten  from  you  to  her  arms." 

"  Slanderer !  villian  !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  indignation.  "  Dudley,  come 
to  this  knave,  and  strike  him  dead  at  my  feet." 

"  Kate,"  replied  Morton,  without  unfolding 
his  arms,  or  in  any  way  stirring  from  the  wall 
against  which  he  leaned,  "  what  he  tells  you  is 
true.  I  do  love  another.  I  have  wantonly  tri- 
fled with  your  affections.  He  has  long  known, 
and  ever  loved  you ;  give  him  your  heart,  fair 
girl.    He  only  can  make  you  happy." 

"  I  am  in  a  dream,"  muttered  Kate,  with  pak 
face  and  trembling  lips,  striving  in  vain  to  disen- 
gage her  hand  from  that  of  her  kneeling  and  an- 
dacious  adorer. 

"  No  dream,  my  beauteous  madonna !"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  smiling,  and  not  in  the  least 
losing  the  singular  serenity  of  his  manner.  "  His 
words  are  true,  even  as  he  himself  tells  you. 
He  is  beneath  your  love.  I,  oh,  rarest  of  earth's 
sunny  daughters,  will  prove  more  faithful."  And 
with  a  gesture  of  familiarity,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  as  if  to  draw  her  to  his 
breast. 

But  the  affrighted  girl  was  in  no  nund  to  hcsr 
such  an  insult.  With  a  shriek  that  pierced  the 
heavens,  she  started  away,  and  wooid  have  fled 
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like  the  wild  forest-doe,  had  not  her  unceremo- 
niouH  admirer  held  her  vriih  a  firm  grasp.  At 
this  moment  Anna,  alarmed  by  the  voice  of  her 
beloved  child,  whom  she  believed  all  this  while 
ruminating  in  the  garden  upon  the  advice  she 
had  given  her,  darted  into  the  scene  of  action. 
Her  surprise  may  be  imagined  at  the  bold  group 
which  there  met  her  gaze.  Kate  in  the  iron 
grasp  of  the  licentious  stranger,  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet,  Dudley  Morton,  composedly 
standing  with  folded  arms,  and  face  half -turned 
away,  making  no  effort  to  relieve  frog)  insult  the 
object  of  his  sworn  love.  Her  astonishment  was 
still  farther  heightened  by  the  perfect  noncha- 
lance with  which  both  the  bold  intruders  disre- 
garded h'er  presence,  neither  betraying  the  least 
alarm  or  emotion  upon  being  discovered  in  so 
inexcusable  a  dilemma,  nor  even  exhibiting  any 
intention  of  breaking  ofT  their  insolent  design. 
Kate^s  eyes  flashing  lire,  her  now  flushed  and  in- 
dignant features  alone  seemed  to  rescue  the  whole 
picture  from  the  appearance  of  some  fantastic 
illusion.  The  good  Anna,  after  twice  rubbing 
her  eyes,  began  also  to  consider  herself  in  a 
dream.  At  length  the  tremulous  voice  of  Kate 
broke  the  silence. 

"  If  you  be  robbers,  who  have  thus  broken  in 
upon  the  solitude  of  two  unprotected  females, 
take  these  jewels  and  all  the  coin  you  find,  and 
spare  us,  we  entreat,  further  fright.  If  not  rob- 
bers, but  merely  gentlemen,  amusing  yourselves 
by  exciting  the  blushes  and  terrors  of  those  too 
weak  to  punish  you,  we  beseech  you  trespass  no 
longer  on  our  time,  but  seek  your  noble  and 
knightly  sports  in  some  other  quarter,  and  leave 
us  to  our  grief  and  shame." 

*'  We  trust,  my  fair  dame,"  replied  the  un- 
known, '*  to  somewhat  reduce  the  keen  anger  of 
that  tongue,  which  shall  hereafter  syllable,  or 
we  mistake  us  much,  less  angry  thoughts." 

**  Abandoned  wretch !"  cried  Anna,  and  the 
stranger  loosening  the  hand  of  the  weeping 
Kate,  turned  with  a  cool  smile  to  hear  the  words 
which,  till  now,  the  very  extremity  of  rage  had 
prevented  her  from  uttering,  **  Oh  for  some  gen- 
tleman's sword  to  protect  us  from  these  ruf- 
fians!" 

**  Well  done,"  muttered  the  object  of  her 
wrath ;  *<  if  the  young  chicken  be  so  formidable, 
we  may  well  expect  no  better  from  the  old  h^n 
Lovelace !"  he  made  a  gesture  of  command,  "bid 
these  fair  ladies  adieu  for  the  present,  and  let  us 
seek  some  more  auspicious  moment  for  a  next 
visit  Come  again  i  will,  and  no  tears  shall  wet 
yonder  lovely  lids,  but  what  these  repentant  lips 
shall  kiss  away." 
<*  Sir,"  cried  Anna,  resuming  her  anger  at  this 


cool  impertinence,  **  you  are  a  coward  and  vil- 
lain. Nature,  that  made  you  a  knave,  bath 
written  your  name  upon  your  brow.  You  may 
be  rich,  you  may  be  great;  but,  high  or  low,  it 
needs  only  one  glance  upon  your  bestial  face  to 
detect  a  low  mind  and  a  vulgar  soul.  By  what 
infatuation  does  one  so  ugly  as  thou  count  on 
the  smile  of  any  woman  with  eyes  ?" 

The  stranger  reddened  to  the  very  temples,  at 
this  keen  and  fierce  rebuke,  as  unexpected  as  it 
seemed  successful.  He  regarded  the  speaker  with 
^sardonic  smile,  and  a  low  **  we  shall  recollect 
you,  madam." 

Kate,  with  streaming  eyes,  yet  elevated  figure, 
stepped  loftily  forward  as  if  to  confirm  the  scorn 
of  her  friend,  when  Morton,  apparently  unable 
longer  to  maintain  his  calmness,  stealing  quickly 
round  to  her  ear,  whispered,  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  agitation,  **  Silence,  on  your  life !  It  is 
his  majesty.    It  is  the  king  !" 

In  a  gorgeously  furnished  apartment  of  the 
royal  palace,  the  heartless  and  ungrateful  young 
monarch  stood  coldly  turned  away  from  a  kneel- 
ing supplicant.  It  was  Morton,  no  longer  array- 
ed in  the  modest  garment  of  i.  needy  artist,  but 
glittering  in  the  gay  dress  of  a  proud  cavalier. 

*<  I  protest  to  your  grace,"  cried  the  kneeling 
youth,  "  that  no  slave  ever  served  his  master 
with  so  true  and  zealous  a  heart  as  I  have  toiled 
for  your  majesty.  I  have  exhausted  argument 
and  entreaty.  I  have  sworn  myself  forsworn ;  I 
have  called  every  oath  to  my  aid  that  I  acted  hot 
as  your  friend,  and  that  my  own  soul  ever  has 
been ,  and  is  irrevocably  another*s.  Vainly  I  have 
striven.  She  is  indignant,  outraged  and  invinci- 
ble. The  splendors  of  a  throne  have  no  more 
dazzle  for  her  heavenly  mind  than  the  humblest 
flower-wreathed  cot  in  England.  Against  your 
majesty  she  pours  out  such  fiery  scorn,  such 
scorching  contempt,  as  nought  but  my  own  eyes 
could  convince  me  had  ever  lurked  in  the  soft 
bosom  of  such  a  dove !  I  fear  your  grace  has 
at  length  found  that  fabled  creature — a  woman 
enthroned  in  her  own  virtue,  infinitely  above  the 
reach  of  avarice,  ambiton,  or  vanity." 

"  Colonel  Lovelace,"  said  the  sovereign,  with 
a  quiet  sneer,  *'  has  rendered  himself  too  attrac- 
tive in  the  eyes  of  beauty.  Henceforth,  I  shall 
choose  more  appropriate  messengers.  W  ere  you , 
my  lord,  as  successful  in  enterprizes  of  war  as 
in  those  of  love,  your  powers  would  claim  our 
more  cordial  approbation." 

"  My  sovereign,"  cried  the  soldier,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  this  allusion  to  a  certain  ill-fated  at- 
tempt before  the  restoration,  and  reddening  to 
the  t«p  of  his  ample  brow ;  '<  I  can  but  disclaim 
the  suspicions  which  your  majesty  has  been 
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pleased  to  insinaate,  and  hope  that  joar  majesty 
will  no  longer  retain  in  your  service  one  whom 
you  cannot  either  love  or  trust." 

•♦  You  are  the  master,  my  Jord,  of  your  own 
actions,"  said  the  king.  "  You  may  come  «nd  go 
without  hindrance  from  me.  It  was  your  own 
offer  to  present  to  me  this  obstinate  Dutch  wench, 
who,  by  Our  Lady,  might  deem  her  dull  blood 
honored  by  a  touch  of  our  hand.  As  for  the  in- 
solent dame,  by  heaven,  she  shall  feel  our  anger. 
For  you,  sir,  should  you  fancy  other  climes  more 
attractive  than  our  foggy  island — a  threat  whi^ 
we  understand  has  more  than  once  fallen  from 
your  lips,  you  can  seek  them  at  your  earliest 
•  leisure.  The  king  of  England  can  yet  govern 
his  people,  and  peradventure  win  the  fealty  of 
loyal  men,  and  even  the  favors  of  lovely  women, 
though  his  army  and  court  be  unenriched  with 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Lovelace." 

The  youth,  lofty  as  twenty  kings,  fire  gleam- 
ing from  his  dark,  large  eyes,  and  crimsoning 
his  manly  check,  his  heart  bursting  with  grief, 
rage,  shame,  apprehension  and  smothered  love, 
and  the  scorching  insult  of  his  master  felt  burn- 
ingly  through  all,  unbelted  the  sword  from  his 
thigh,  and  laid  it  in  silence  on  the  table.  At 
length,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  deep,  yet 
mastered  passion,  he  found  calmness  to  say : 

*'  I  understand  your  grace.  The  sword  which 
has  leaped  forth  gladly  to  the  light  in  your  sacred 
cause,  with  the  blood  of  your  enemies  scarce 
wiped  from  its  blade,  lies  before  you,  masterless 
and  idle." 

<*  Better  thus,"  said  Charles,  coldly,  "  than  by 
the  side  of  —  ."  He  paused ;  and  the  youth's 
heart  felt  like  ice  in  his  bosom. 

**  Enough  of  this,"  at  length  resumed  the 
sovereign;  "  your  departure  is  your  own  choice. 
Dot  ours.  But  hear  me.  Colonel  Lovelace, — as 
to  the  bue-eyed  Hollander,  I  will  have  no  tam- 
pering, no  plotting  with  her.  Aspire  not  to  her 
love.  Seek  not  even  her  presence.  We  will 
ourself  undertake  the  task  of  melting  her  obdu- 
racy. Mark  me  sir !  Meet  her  not.  Look  not 
on  her — speak  not — nay  dream  not  of  her,  or," 
and  he  assumed  a  sterner  air,  and  made  a  motion 
with  his  finger  across  his  throat — "  that  high 
head  of  yours,  my  lord,  shall  be  humbled,  as 
those  of  your  betters  have  been  before  you. 
Enough,  sir.    Begone  !  we  would  be  alone." 

The  youth  bowed  so  low  that  his  features  were 
hidden  from  his  master's  gaze,  and  withdrew. 
But  the  veins  of  Percy  never  boiled  with  hotter 
blood. 

**  Not  dream  of  her  ?"  echoed  the  panting  lover. 
••By  earth— and  by  heaven!  Is  it  for  this  1 
have  been  a  tool,  a  slave,  a  panderer  ?  Accursed 


be  the  king.  Let  lightning  strike  him !  Erer 
be  his  false  breast  the  throne  of  fear  and  misery. 
Be  tempests  around  his  head,  and  volcanos  be- 
neath his  feet.  May  treachery  attend  his  every 
step,  and  torture  mark  his  every  hour.  Let  his 
fame  rest  only  on  his  nation's  hatred,  and  long 
ere  he  run  the  natural  circle  of  his  life,  may  the 
thirsty  blade  of  some  midnight  assassin,  no  baser 
— no  more  cruel  than  himself — drink  the  foul 
blood  of  his  envenomed  heart,  and  be  the  deed 
hailed  and  sanctified  with  the  praises  of  all  roan- 
kind !"       « 

He  paused,  and  as  his  high  choler  subsided, 
tears,  scalding  tears,  leaped  to  his  eyes  and  fell 
upon  the  turf. 

"  Kate  too,  my  gentle,  my  beautiful,  my  adored. 
Villain  that  I  am  !     What  has  this  Cyprian  court 
made  of  me !    There  was  a  time  when  I  too  was 
pure.    Oh,  my  past  boyhood !    Had  I  met  thee, 
celestial  being,  but  a  few  years  ago,  would  I 
have  lent  myself  to  the  hellish  purpose  of  luring 
such  an  angel  into  the  grasp  of  the  devil !  Curse 
him !    Curse  him  !    I  vsUl  see  her.    Let  my  head 
roll  in  the  dust !    Let  it !    Is  it  for  me  to  tremb -e 
now  7    Some  hope  remains.    I  may  repent,  con- 
fess, explain,  and  sue  for  pardon.    She  will  spurn 
me.    Right !  she  should  do  so.    Yet  I  can  aid 
her  escape,  reveal  her  danger,  foil  the  plans  of 
this  royal  Lucifer,  and  oh  !  lost  though  I  he  to 
mysell  a  pitying  God  may  make  me  the  instru- 
ment of  saving  this  bright  innocence,  of  crush- 
ing this  serpent's  head — of  guarding  the  para- 
dise of  my  exquisite  Kate  from  the  wiles  of   Sa- 
tan, even  though  I  be  forever  banished  from  its 
Elysian  groves.    Yes,  I  will  meet  her." 

Wrapping,  therefore,  around  him  the  folds  of 
a  cloak,  which  he  had  hastily  seized  ere  he  rush- 
ed forth  upon  his  mad  design,  he  proceeded, 
scarcely  breathing  for  the  tumultuous  beating  of 
his  heart,  to  the  abode  of  Katrina.     He  entered. 
The  very  hand  of  death  seemed  to  strike  him  as 
he  proceeded.    The  well-known  apartments  were 
abandoned.    A  peasant  rudely  informed  him  that 
the  family  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whi- 
ther.   Not  a  letter,  not  a  note,  not  a  word  of 
parting.    The  flowers  she  cultivated,  the  vines 
she  nursed  and  loved,  still  bloomed  upon  the  gar- 
den wall.    But  Kate  was  gone.    Whither  had 
she  disappeared  ?    Had  she  fled  ?    Had  she  per- 
ished ?    The  king !    At  this  dreadful  thought, 
rendered  more  fiendishly  frightful  by  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  cruel  and  licentious  master,  the 
distracted  and  guilty  youth  felt  his  brain  reel, 
and  with  a  ghastly  look  at  the  spot  where  last  be 
had  seen  her  tearful  eyes  directed  reproachfully 
toward  him,  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  several  years  after  the  incidents  above 
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related,  in  the  month  of  August,  1664,  that  three 
armed  yessels,  hoisting  the  flag  of  England,  float- 
ed slowly  into  the  harbor  of  New  York,  then  in 
possession  of  the  Dutch.  Only  fifty  years  had 
rolled  away  since  Hudson  had,  for  the  first  time, 
entered  the  bay,  and  explored  the  river.  Since 
that  period,  the  Dutch  had  once  lost  and  regained 
possession  of  this  beautiful  country,  which  they 
now  quietly  enjoyed  under  a  grant  made  by  the 
States'  General.  Van  Twiller,  Keift,  and  Stuyye- 
sant — names  (alas!  for  their  sterling  virtues!) 
now  consecrated  only  to  the  lovers  of  humor 
and  hearty  laughter,  had  reigned  in  turn,  and  the 
last  now  guided  the  affiiirs  of  that  peaceful  and 
lovely  settlement — a  tranquil  village — a  rural  re- 
treat, sheltered  from  the  earthquakes  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  To  this  little  abode,  the  arm  of 
tyranny  seemed  scarcely  able  to  reach ;  and  here 
had  fled,  from  priestly  and  kingly  wrath,  many 
that  were  noble,  brave,  and  lovely,  cheerfully 
abandoning  the  great  world,  for  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  principle,  safety  and  liberty.  The 
peaceful  citizens,  who  scarcely  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  three  warlike  intruders,  were  soon 
informed,  that  Charles  the  Second,  the  selfish 
and  dastardly  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  had  sent 
these  messengers  of  death,  to  deprive  of  liberty 
even  the  happy  and  harmless  inhabitants  of  this 
remote  corner  of  the  globe.  The  town  surren- 
dered, and  New  Amsterdam  from  that  time  as- 
sumed the  name  of  New  York.  Colonel  Nichols, 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  having  satis- 
factorily arranged  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty, 
landed  with  a  party  of  men,  and  one  confidential 
officer  as  a  companion.  They  were  respectfully 
quartered  in  one  of  the  best  mansions  of  the 
town,  and  the  hospitable  family,  however  coolly 
disposed  to  regard  the  instruments  of  their  un- 
justifiable subjugation,  still  extended  to  the  two 
distinguished  officers  every  mark  of  respect  and 
attention.  Colonel  Nichols,  absorbed  in  the  im- 
portance of  his  responsibilities,  yielded  himself 
up  to  his  official  cares  and  duties,  while  his  com- 
panion, a  noble  and  manly  youth,  whose  prepos- 
sessing appearance  soon  won  him  a  welcome, 
was  left  at  leisure  to  amuse  himself  by  examin- 
ing the  strange  country,  to  him  so  contrasted 
with  the  luxurious  elegance  of  London.  The 
stranger  was  of  a  deportment  sad  and  gentle ;  an 
air  of  melancholy  marked  him  for  one  thought- 
ful beyond  his  years.  The  opulent  citizen  of 
whose  hospitality  he  partook,  had  awarded  to 
him  a  lai^ge  room»  leading  into  a  parlor,  and 
thence  into  a  small  but  well-stocked  library : 
and  here  he  was  wont  to  spend  his  hours,  during 
the  week  of  his  sojourn,  when  fatigued  from  his 

long  rambles.    One  day,  seated  in  this  secluded 
'     retreat,  the  master  of  the  dwelling,  with  a  re- 


spectful knock,  applied  for  admission,  and  ad- 
dressed his  guest : 

'*  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  I  am  a  plain  man 
and  an  old  man,  but  I  mean  well ;  I  perceive  that 
you  are  of  a  solitary  turn  of  mind,  and  I  have 
therefore  thought  you  most  preferred  being  left 
to  yourself— otherwise  I  should  have  oftener 
sought  your  company," 

"  Indeed,  my  kind  friend,"  replied  the  soldier, 
**  I  highly  appreciate  the  politeness  and  delicacy 
of  your  motive,  and  perhaps  I  have  been  selfish 
and  rude  in  my  retirement;  in  truth,  I  have 
scarcely  been  presented  to  your  family." 

"  W  hy,  no  sir — no ;  and  that  was  my  busi- 
ness here.  My  wife,  you  must  know,  has  a 
wedding  here  to-night,  and  nothing  will  serve 
but  you  must  be  invited.  I  told  her,  the  gentle- 
man doubtless  cares  nothing  about  us — and  our 
little  hopes  and  fears,  and  weddings,  and  all  that. 
How  should  you,  sir — and  a  great  traveler,  and 
they  say  also,  a  great  lord .'" 

**  You  do  me  injustice,  my  kind  sir.  I  will, 
with  pleasure  attend  the  festival,  and  the  happy 
pair  will  possess  no  sincerer  well-wisher  than 
myself.    Your  daughter,  I  presume  ?" 

*«  Yes,  sir— no,  sir— that  is— not  exactly.  We 
love  her  like  a  daughter,  sir;  but  she  is  only  an 
adopted  one — ^a  kind  of  ward,  your  lordship." 

"  Well,  in  either  case,  present  my  best  con- 
gratulations.   I  will  attend  with  pleasure. ** 

"  Ah,  I  hear  her  voice — and  there  is  my  son, 
the  bridegroom,  too.  He  is  coming  in.  My  son, 
your  lordship." 

The  usual  obeisance  were'  paid.  The  garru- 
lous old  father  withdrew.  The  bridegroom  con- 
versed a  few  moments,  with  such  calm  self-pos- 
session,  as  implied  a  peaceful  and  happy  mind. 
H,e  waa  a  plain,  but  fine-looking  youth,  evident- 
ly without  much  refinement  of  personal  manners ; 
but  still,  about  him  there  was  something  which 
commanded  respect.  His  eye  was  bold  and  un- 
flinching, and  his  manner  that  of  one  who  feared 
nothing  but  doing  wrong.  As  he  withdrew,  a 
female  voice  of  musical  sweetness,  half -murmur- 
ing a  low  air,  caught  the  ear  of  the  stranger  with 
magical  eflect.  He  turned  quickly.  It  was  re- 
peated. He  ceased  to  breathe^  and  a  paleness, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  swoon,  crossed  his  fea- 
tures ;  but  he  remained  firm  and  erect.  The  door 
opened.  A  lovely  form  darted  into  the  room — a 
face  of  sweetness  never  to  be  mistaken  or  for- 
gotten. She  started — a  glow  of  joyous  surprise 
flushed  the  stranger's  cheeks,  as  he  exclaimed, 
"  Katrine  r 

And  those  once  impassioned  lovers,  whose 
arms  had  been  inter  wreathed,  whose  lips  had 
met,  who  had  felt  the  beatings  of  each  othei's 
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hearts,  stood  now  dinlant,  separated,  iilent.  Seaa 
— years  had  been  between  them. 

At  length  Lovelace,  trembling  with  a  feeling, 
half  agonj,  half  rapture,  approached  and  knelt. 

"  Morton,"  cried  his  once  fond  mistress,  but 
with  a  calmness  that  rung  the  knell  nf  his  hopes, 
"  liae— yoa  kneel  to  the  wife  of  another." 

He  clasped  his  hands.  "Kale,  I  still  love  yon. 
I  can  explain  all.     Years  of  repentance — " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  girl  haughtily,  and,  as  she 
spoke,  every  vestige  of  embarrassment  disap- 
peared, ''mistake  me  not  again.  Kneel  not, nor 
assume  the  language  of  a  lover,  I  am  this  day 
to  become  the  bride  of  another.  He  and  bis  vir- 
tnons  father  know  my  past  life,  even  to  that 
frightful  peril  in  which  you  involved  me.  Be 
ware,  sir,  lest  they  recognize  in  yon  the  profli 
gate  whom  I  have  tanghl  them  to  hate." 

"  I  confess — I  tremble^I  repent,"  murmared 
the  abashed  libertine. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  rejoined  she.  "  if  that  be  your 
name,  let  us  quietly  understand  each  other.  Yoa 
met  me  an  inexperienced  and  idle  girl.     I  loTed 

"  Dearest  Kate  P 

"  But  I  lored  what  I  thought  you  tetre,  not  vAtU 
you  are !  When  yoar  tme  character  waa  betray- 
ed, that  instant  love  perished,  and  gave  place  to 
indignation  and  horror.  With  tellectioD,  every 
partiality  for  you  has  utterly  passed  away.  I 
know  yon,  with  all  the  virtues  yoa  fancy  you 
pOia«M,  to  be  foil  of  vices,  the  worst — the 
incurable.  No  woman  caa  love  truly,  who  loves 
a  libertine.  None  can  continue  to  love 
when  the  mask  is  torn  off." 

'■  Nay,  Kate,  you  do  bnl  mock  me,"  exclaimed 
-the  youth,  maddened  by  the  contemplation  of 
cbaima  lovelier  than  ever,  "  this  muet  not  be." 

"  Unhand  me,  sir." 

"I  willacconnt  to  your  gaardian,  and  your 
wonld-be-husband,  Kate.  I  am  rich,  great  and 
powerful.  I  seek  no  longer  your  ruin— I  will 
make  you  my  uift.  I  will  plant  your  brow  with 
diamonds.  I  am  reconciled  to  my  royal  master. 
Beautiful,  celestial  girl,  yoa  shall  be  mine." 

"  Never ! — even  if  you  call  me  to  the  throne. 

"  Nay,  then,  enchantress,  one  kiss." 

Unaccustomed  to  restrain  the  wild  impulses  of 
his  nature,  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  in  spite 
of  her  screams,  when  an  iron  grasp  upon  his 
shoulder  dragged  him  violently  back,  and  a  rude 
blow  rung  upon  his  forehead.  Aghast  at  ti 
iBsalt,  he  looked  up.  The  calm  face  of  tl 
sturdy  bridegroom  was  bent  sternly  on  him. 

"  Insolent  knave — coward — villain — diaw 
cried  the  enraged  cavalier,  losing  all  presence  of 


"  Certainly,"  said  the  other  coolly.  In  an  in- 
stant their  blades  gleamed  in  the  light,  and  the 
clash  of  a  deadly  contest  rung  through  the  room. 
Twice  the  desperate  sword  of  Lovelace  passed 
through  the  skirt  of  his  opponent.  But  self- 
possession  at  length  coped  successfully  with 
blind  fury.  The  weapon  of  the  frantic  English- 
flew  from  his  convulsive  grasp,  and  its  ex- 
hausted, breathless,  and  bleeding  master,  with 
on  the  floor,  lay  utterly  exposed  to  the 
death  he  merited,  and  had  striven  arduously  to 
inflict. 

"  Spare  him  !"  cried  Katrine,  "  he  is  unworthy 
of  thy  noble  hand.     Stain  not  the  day  of  oor 
in  with  the  blood  even  of  a  villain." 
Take  thy  life,  Englishman.    I  would  have 
g-iven  it  unasked.     Thee  and  ihy  base  master  we 
lespise  alike.    Back  with  thee  to  the  conapt 
coan  of  England,  and  tell  the  royal  despot,  that 
fair  land  is  peopled  with  women  who  despise 
tyrants,  and  men  who  can  punish  them.    May 
heaven  one  day  grant  that  the  cbains  which  thou 
and  thy  compeers  have  now  laid  on  as,  as  a  peo- 
ple, he  spurned  from  our  independent  coaolry, 
even  as  I  sparn  thee  from  the  side  of  this  lovely 
and  beloved  girt." 

He  touched  lightly,  with  his  foot,  the  breast 
of  hie  fallen  foe,  who  replied  by  gnashing  bis 
teeih  and  wiping  the  drops  of  sweat  from  his 
lip  and  forehead. 

In  a  few  days  the  three  armed  vessels  sought 
again  the  mother  isle,  and  the  half-reformed  ca- 
valier doubtlees  found  means,  in  love  and  wine. 
to  forget  the  merited  lesson   of  Katrik»  Schct- 
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^yinS>  tb^  courage  of  the  troops  and  the  military 
genius  and  perseverance  of  the  leaders.  These 
obstacles  were  not  merely  the  result  of  natural 
position;  there  were  instances  in  which  the  re- 
sistance of  jthe  invaded  was  more  obstinate  and 
more  terrible  than  that  of  mountains,  precipices, 
or  rivers.  Protected  by  fortifications  of  little 
strength  or  difficulty,  and  but  very  inefficiently 
aided  by  a  locality  which  jdelded  but  few  means 
or  opportunities  of  vigorous  defence,  but  sustain 
ed  by  an  indomitable  courage,  great  resource  of 
invention,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  country, 
infinitely  more  formidable  even  than  their  cou- 
rage and  their  skill,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
town  and  citadel  of  Ivr^e,  with  a  garrison  of  four 
thousand  Austrian  soldiers.and  twenty-five  pieces 
of  cannon,  maintained  their  post  for  three  days 
against  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen, 
commanded  by  the  three  youngest,  but  already 
most  illustrious,  generals  in  Europe — ^Massena, 

Lannes,  and  Bernadotte. 

Furious  at  seeing  his  march  thus  arrested  be- 
fore this  insignificant  little  place,  he  who  had 
taken  Alexandria  in  a  day,  and  Cairo  in  an  hour, 
and  impatient  moreover  to  assume  his  positions 
for  the  investment  of  Milan,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1800,  ordered  the  di- 
vision of  General  Lannes  to  march  upon  the  vil- 
lage in  all  its  force,  and  take  it  by  assault.  After 
three  hours  of  sanguinary  combat,  of  fierce  at- 
tack and  the  most  heroic  defence,  a^  handful  of 
the  heroic  defenders,  driven  from  the  citadel,  re- 
treating step  by  step,  and  hotly  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Frenchmen,  threw  themselves,  as  a 
last  resort,  into  the  quarters  of  Adjutant-General 
H.,  with  the  resolution  there  to  maintain  them- 
selves to  the  last,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
they  could.  In  a  moment,  the  house  occupied  by 
this  brave  veteran  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
— barricades  were  thrown  up,  loop-holes  for  mus- 
ketry cut  in  the  walls,  and  every  disposition 
m^de  that  time  and  means  afforded,  for  a  last 
desperate  resistance. 

Lannes,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  assault- 
ed village,  detached  an  officer  in  command  of  two 
battalions,  to  drive  the  insurgents  from  their  po- 
sition. The  officer,  equally  distingaished  among 
his  fellow-soldiers  for  his  impetuous  courage  and 
his  ferocity,  soon  forced  his  way,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  his  battalions,  into  the  disputed  mansion, 
trampling  as  he  went,  upon  the  bodies  of  the  forty 
brave  fellows  by  whom  it  had  been  defended. 
General  H.,  the  only  survivor,  after  beholding 
the  slaughter  of  his  garrison,  had  armed  himself 
with  a  hatchet,  and  with  almost  superhuman 
strength  and  desperation,  opposed  the  entrance  of 
the  republicans;  and  when  their  leader  presented 
himself,  sword  in  band,  at  the  door  of  the  room 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  at  his  last  stand  of  de« 
fence,  the  old  general  aimed  at  his  head  a  furious 
blow,  which  would  have  closed  his  career  at 
once  and  for  ever,  had  it  not  been  skilfully  par- 
ried by  the  sabre  of  the  Frenchman.  It  was  the 
last  effort  of  the  wounded  and  wearied  veterai^— 
he  fell ;  and  in  another  moment,  the  apartment 
was  filled  with  the  republicans. 

The  Frenchman,  who  was  never  known  to 
yield  quarter  to  a  vanquished  enemy  in  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  military  life,  stepped  forward  to  de- 
spatch the  fallen  general,  when  a  young  and 
lovely  woman  rushed  from  an  adjoining  room, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  kneeling  there, 
pale,  distracted,  the  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  shrieked  forth  in  a  voice  of  terror  and  de- 
spair— 

'*  Spare  him — oh  spare  him — do  not  take  his 

life — he  is  my  husband — the  father  of  my  child !" 

The  Frenchman  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
suppliant,  with  an  eye  in  which  there  was  no 
trace  either  of  anger  or  of  pity — and  then,  delibe- 
rately pushing  her  aside,  he  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, took  a  cool  and  steady  aim  with  his  pistol 
at  the  wounded  officer,  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart! 

The  wife  of  the  murdered  man  uttered  a  fearful 
scream,  and  starting  to  her  feet,  and  flying  to  the 
room  whence  she  bad  come,  returned  in  a  moment 
with  her  boy,  who  at  the  sight  of  his  father's 
massacre  had  hidden  himself,  pale  and  trembling, 
under  the  bed ;  she  held  him  up  to  the  ferocious 
republican,  and  exclaimed — 

''Monster!  you  have  slain  the  father — com- 
plete your  work,  and  destroy  the  son !" 

At  this  moment  loud  shouts  were  heard,  and  a 
French  general,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  offi- 
cers, appeared  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  The 
scene  was  dramatio-^a  perfect  coup  de  th^atn. 
The  heart  of  the  ferocious  soldier  failed  him ;  pal- 
lor overspread  hi8features,'and  his  limbs  shook; 
while  Madame  H.,  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  general,  with  a 
single  cry  for  "  vengeance  I" 

The  general  raised  her  kindly  and  respectfully, 
demanding  at  the  same  moment  an  explanation  of 
the  scene  before  him.  There  was  but  little  need 
for  words :  the  objects  upon  which  he  gazed  bore 
to  his  mind  the  accusation  of  his  subordinate ; 
that  disfigured  corpse — that  female  upon  whose 
lineaments  were  stamped  horror  and  despair — 
that  feeble  child,  with  his  pallid  cheeks,  and  his 
eyes  streaming  tears,  calling  upon  his  father,  who 
answered  not.  The  general  perceived  at  once 
that  there  was  no  fact  to  be  ascertained,  no  ex- 
cuse to  be  admitted.  His  eye  flashed  fire,  and 
striking  his  glove  forcibly  upon  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand,  he  turned  abruptly  and  with  a  lowering 
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brow,  to  the  assassin*  who  stood  before  him 
speechless  and  trembling,  and  exclaimed — 

'*  Sir,  you  are  a  coward  and  a  savage !  What ! 
marder  in  cold  blood  an  unarmed  man — defence- 
less— a  veteran — before  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  im- 
ploring mercy !  It  is  the  act  of  a  fiend !" 

"  But,  general,"  muttered  the  criminal,  with  a 
hesitating  voice— -the  voice  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  10  lost — 

"  Be  silent,  sir !"  interrupted  the  general ;  "  I 
listen  to  no  excuses;  I  admit  of  no  defence.  You 
are  unworthy  to  serve  the  republic.  Give  me 
up  your  sword,  your  epaulets.  From  this  mo- 
ment you  are  dismissed  from  the  brigade  you 
have  disgraced,  from  the  army  upon  which  you 
are  a  stain  V* 

The  major  raised  his  head  with  a  proud,  fierce 
look. 

"  General,"  he  said,  but  with  a  voice  that  be- 
trayed his  emotion,  *'  I  surrender  my  sword ;  but 
I  demand  a  trial  by  my  comrades." 

*'  You  shall  have  it,  sir,  and  within  the  hour." 

Then  turning  to  the  officers  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  spot,  and  reverentially  baring 
his  head  before  the  body  of  the  victim,  he  said 
to  them — 

"  Unite  with  me,  gentlemen,  in  rendering  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  unfortunate  courage — to  a 
brave  and  fallen  enemy." 

The  remainder  of  that  dreadful  day  was  pass- 
ed by  Madame  H.  in  the  bitterness  of  grief.  After 
witnessing  the  interment  of  her  husband  with 
military  honors,  this  unhappy  woman,  who  had 
lost  in  a  single  moment,  and  under  circumstances 
of  such  peculiar  horror,  all  that  made  life  dear  to 
her,  exicept  her  boy,  sunk  into  a  lethargy  of  sor- 
row— an  abandonment  to  wretchedness.  W  bile 
she  had  a  murdered  husband  to  avenge,  a  help- 
less child  to  protect  and  save,  she  had  preserved 
her  energies  of  mind  and  body ;  but  now,  when 
the  assassin  had  undergone  the  shame  of  a 
public  degradation,  and  the  prompt  and  terrible 
justice  of  a  military  commission  impended  over 
his  head,  the  hapless  widow  could  think  of  no- 
thing but  her  loss.  For  her  there  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  cause  of  hope  or  fear.  She  was,  there- 
fore, more  astonished  than  alarmed,  when,  early 
the  next  morning,  a  French  aid-de-camp  waited 
upon  her  with  a  request  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  she  would  repair  immediately  to  his 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Without  a  word 
of  inquiry  or  remonstrance,  she  arose,  took  her 
child  into  her  arms  and  followed  the  messenger 
of  the  general. 

Led  to  the  council -chamber  at  the  moment  of 
her  arrival,  Madame  H.  found  herself  surrounded 
by  all  the  glories  of  the  republican  army ;  by 
those  celebrated  men  for  whom  such  wondrous 


destines  were  reserved ;  by  whom  crowns  were 
to  be  won  and  lost,  and  of  whom,  in  after  years, 
so  many  were  to  lose,  on  batte-fields,  amid  the 
intrigues  of  cabinets,  or  the  corruptions  of  a 
court,  the  honor  for  which  they  w^re  now  pant- 
ing, or  the  lives  they  were  now  so  ready  to  peril 
in  its  winning.  There  were  Murat,  Duroc,  Lan- 
nes,  Desaix,  Massena,  Hoche,  and  Bemadotte; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  general,  who,  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  floor,;walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  if  in 
deep  and  painful  meditation. 

On  the  entrance  of  Madame  H.,  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly— iQotioned  her  to  be  seated,  and  then,  after 
gazing  for  a  moment  upon  the  face  of  her  child, 
with  a  gentle  smile  of  interest  and  affection,  re- 
sumed his  walk.  Madame  H.  began  to  fee) 
alarm.  This  unexpected  summons,  this  strange 
reception,  the  silence  that  prevailed  around  her, 
all  combined,  first  to  surprise  and  then  to  terrify 
her.  A  vague  sensation  of  anxiety  and  fear  op- 
pressed her  heart,  and  she  could  not  command 
her  nerves  for  the  utterance  of  a  single  word  that 
might  call  forth  a  solution  of  her  doubts.  All  at 
once  the  roll  of  a  drum  at  a  little  distance,  startled 
her  from  her  painful  reveries.  It  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  the  Gene- 
ral, pausing  in  his  walk,  placed  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  and  led  her  to  a  window,  from  which 
she  beheld  in  the  square  below,  the  fearful  spec- 
tacle of  a>  military  execution  just  accomplished. 

**  Look,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a  calm,  yet  im- 
pressive tone, "the  man  whom  you  see  lying 
upon  the  ground,  was  a  French  officer,  whom  his 
comrades  have  condemned  to  death,  for  the  as- 
sassination of  an  Austrian,  in  a  city  taken  by  as- 
sault." 

He  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  glancing  round 
upon  the  officers  who  stood  near  them,  he  con- 
tinued— 

•*  You  are  at  liberty  to  quit  Ivr^e  this  morning. 
General  Desaix,  whom  I  have  requested  to  be 
your  escort,  will  answer  to  the  republic  for  year 
safety.  Farewell,  madame ;  report  to  the  Prince 
Charles  what  you  have  seen  of  the  justice  main- 
tained in  the  armies  of  the  French." 

This  general,  at  that  time  First  Consul,  was  af- 
terward the  Emperor  Napolson. 


EPITAPH 

Oy  A  QIBL  WHO  DIED  BROKEN  HEARTED. 

(From  the  Spanish  of  Cadalso.) 

She  who  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

Died  of  constancy  alone ; 

Fear  not  t*  approach,  oh,  passer  by— 

Of  naught  contagious  did  she  die.       t.  j.  s.,  JS* 
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A  DAY  OF  A  PERSIAN  JEW. 

N  the  city  of  Tabreez  dwelt  the  Jew 
Jouad;  active  and  intriguing  in  traf 
fie,  with  all  the  attributes  of  his 
race,  despised  of  men,  and  abhorred 
even  of  women,  as  it  was  said; 
though  an  accurate^  observer  rSight 
perceive,  in  his  quarter  of  the  town, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  little  urchins 
dabbling  in  the  broken  water-pipe 
before  the  doors,  or,  on  cooler  days  basking  on 
the  arched  roof,  or  reveling  on  the  ash-heap  of 
the  bath  at  the  corner,  had  the  interval  between 
the  nose  and  mouth  remarkably  short,  with  a  pe- 
culiar expression  about  the  eye,  belonging  nei- 
ther to  Persian,  Gourde,  nor  Turkoman.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  many  husbands  in  the  neighborhood 
winked,  looked  wise,  and  blessed  the  ninths  and 
eyes  of  their  own  swarthy  likenesses.  His  vari- 
ous avocation  of  wine-seller  and  brandy-maker 


with  three  glasses;  for  thou  also  shalt  taste." 
"  'Tis  ever  so ;"  muttered  Anna ;  "  men  may  sit  to 
smoke,  and  think  the  very  stooping  forward  to 
eat  is  a  trouble,  when  the  meat  is  set  on  the 
ground  before  them ;  but  women,  alas !"   A  look 
from  Jaoul  dispersed  the  gathering  storm,  caused 
the  purdah  to  drop,  and  the  head  of  Anna  to  dis- 
appear. She  shortiy  after,  however,  entered /with 
the  bottle  and  glasses,  one  of  which  happening 
to  slip  as  she  placed  them  on  the  carpet,  again 
disturbed  her  bile.    **  The  devil  or  the  gins  are 
in  our  house  to-day/'  she  cried,  **  everything  has 
miscarried."    "  There  is  often  a  bone  in  a  dog's 
throat,  Anna,  but  what  has  befallen  thee  to-day  ?" 
demanded  her  husband.    **  Much  to  vex  me ;  but 
I  must  bear  all,  (whimpered  Anna,)  all  falls  on 
me,  for  thou,  Jouad,  regardest  not."    **  Silence !" 
cried  Jouad,  **  thou  hast  talked  enough — woman, 
know  thy  duty.    Silence,  I  say."    "  I  have  talk- 
ed," retorted  Anna,  **  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  will 
.        .  .  .    ,     .  *?/  *"'*!  umnuy-umKer  ^^^„    « Then  •  will  I  give  thee  fit  subject  for 

in  private,  and  dealer  ,n  odds  and  ends  publicly,  ^^.^^  declamation,"  replied  Jouad,  half  serious 

and  half  in  jest,  '*  by  thrusting  a  stout  cat  into 


had  so  completely  and  profitably  occupied  the 
day,  that  a  cup  or  two  of  wine  extraordinary  with 
Arratoon,  an  Armenian  neighbor,  seemed  to  Jou- 
ad an  allowable  recreation  at  night. 

Arratoon  was  a  merry  hand,  welcome  every- 
where, protected  by  Mirza  Abdoul,  and  conse- 
quently taking  his  glass  and  cracking  his  joke 
without  fear.  It  was  generally  whispered  that 
his  cellar  (as  a  Christian  he  was  entitled  to  have 
one)  was  more  frequently  replenished  and  emp- 
tied than  any  other  in  Tabreez ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  during  the  ebb  tide  of  the  cellar,  the 
Hadji's  wits  were  more  than  usually  brilliant, 
scattering  snatches  of  Hafiz  on  all  that  approach- 
ed him,  where  the  rose  and  the  nightingale  shone 
less  conspicuous  than  the  sparkling  wine  of 
Shiraz. 

At  night  the  two  friends  met,  and  were  seated 
on  the  same  carpet  together.  The  usual  inqui- 
ries after,  and  wishes  for  each  other's  health  and 
welfare  being  finished,  Jouad  clapped  his  hands 
two  or  three  times,  and  immediately  the  head  of 
Anna  his  wife  (for  he  was  a  family  man)  appear- 
ed from  behind  the  purdah,  or  door  curtain,  of 
the  inner  room,  but  so  closely  veiled,  that  only 
one  eye  was  visible  to  the  guest.  "  Anna,"  cried 
Jouad, "  knowest  thou  the  great  damjan,  stand- 
standing  in  the  corner  behind  the  rice  bag  and  the 


thy  trousers,  and  tying  her  therein,  as  Abdullah 
the  Tartar  says  they  treat  refractory  wives  in 
Turkey ;  and  they  are  a  wise  people  in  many 
things,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  though  our  Per- 
sians do  curse  Omar,  and  scofi  at  Hiem  for  blind 
misled  Soonites.    But  come,  Anna,  forget  thy 
troubles.    If  I  meddle  not  much  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  house,  thou  hast  more  of  thine  own  will ;  and 
when  thou  hast  maid  servants,  as  perchance  one 
day  thou  wilt  have,  they  will  lessen  thy  toil,  and 
keep  things  in  order."    **  Let  the  maids  but  keep 
them  as  well  as  Anna  now  does,"  continued  Ar- 
ratoon, taking  up  the  discourse,  **  an  thou  wilt 
have  a  well  ordered  house.    No  two  women  in 
the  to^n  do  so  much ;  and  now  I  can  believe  what 
I  have  often  heard,  that  the  notable  housewife  is 
assisted  by  the  kindly  gins."    This  well-timed 
compliment,  with  a  glass  of  cordial  from  the  Rus- 
sian  bottle,  completely  soothed  Anna's  wrath, 
which  in  general  was  but  transient,  as  she  really 
loved  her  husband,  and  was  vain  of  his  success; 
often   boasting  they  had  little  to  buy  for  the 
house,  as  the  presents  her  husband  received  for 
his  cures  supplied  them  with  the  best  that  the 
country  afibrded.    This  was  not  literally  true,  as 
supplies  sometimes  arrived  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, without  any  positive  explanation  where  they 


token  that  thou  hast  so  often  warned  me  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  forbidden  me  touch  it."  *'  I  forbid 
thee  no  longer  then,"  returned  Jouad,  "  go  thy 
way,  look  into  the  Russian  box,  which  I  brought 
on  my  last  journey  from  Tefflis ;  there  thou  wilt 
find  two  bottles;  take  one  of  the  bottles,  fill  it 


tent  poles?"    "I  do,"  answered  Anna,  "  by  the  came  from,  and,  perhaps,  the  least  explanation 


was  best.  The  only  subject  of  discontent  to  her 
was  the  indifierence  of  Jouad  to  their  household 
cares.  The  clarified  butter  might  f^l  half  a  bat- 
man short  of  the  expected  weight  after  boiling; 
the  youourt  might  mould  instead  of  drying,  and 
twenty  similar  accidents  occur,  to  her  ^eat  an- 


carefully  from  the  damjan,  and  bring  it  hither,  I  noyance,  but  no  sympathy  nor  consolation  could 
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be  expected  from  her  husband.  A  mishap  in  the 
ftore-room  had,  in  fact,  caused  the  little  display 
of  temper  which  she  bad  just  exhibited  in  the 
Anderoon.  A  band  of  rats  had  gained  admission 
and  committed  fearful  ravages  upon  her  tallow 
cakes ;  and  perhaps  assisted  by  her  darling  son, 
little  Nathan,  had  nearly  demolished  one  of  her 
finest  honey-combs.  She  now,  ho werer,  reap- 
peared with  a  smiling  countenance,  bearing  be- 
fore her  what  might  justly  be  termed  the  pride 
of  her  heart,  a  large  round  copper  tray,  covered 
wi^  dishes  of  the  same  metal,  all  well  tinned, 
containing  her  choicest  specimens  of  culinary 
science.  Kabobs  of  wild  kid,  covered  with  you- 
ourt,  dolmas  of  mutton,  and  a  delicate  fowl  stuff- 
ed with  rasinsor  the  sun  and  pistachio  nuts,  part- 
ly surrounded  the  pillau  placed  in  the  centre, 
concealed  from  view  under  the  high  tapering 
cover  of  Hamadann  workmanship.  The  China 
bowl  of  sherbet,  with  its  slender  curiously 
wrought  spoon  lightly  floating  on  the  surface,  oc- 
cupied the  other  side,  leaving  only  room  to  set  in 
two  little  plates,  one  containing  powdered  ewe- 
milk  cheese,  and  the  other  small  cucumbers,  pre- 
served with  vinegar  and  honey. 

When  she  had  deposited  her  burden  on  the 
ground,  the  two  friends  drew  nearer,  gathered 
their  legs^cfoser  under  them,  then  bringing  their 
noses  within  six  inches  of  the  dishes,  commenced 
the  attack  with  their  fingers,  having  previously 
poured  a  little  water  over  their  right  hands,  from 
the  ewer  which  Jouad  reached  from  a  niche  in 
the  wall.  As  soon  as  Anna  saw  their  hands  fair- 
ly in  the  gravies,  she  proudly  raised  the  centre 
coter,  and  displayed  the  fair  pyramid  of  snow- 
white  rice,  encircled  with  a  saffron  ring,  and 
crowned  with  a  sprinkling  of  dried  barberries. 
She  then  retreated  and  sat  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tance to  regale  on  the  praises  that  her  ragouts 
elicited  from  the  two  friends,  who  enjoyed  the 
more  substantial  satisfaction  of  swallowing  them. 
From  time  to  time  she  arose  to  bring  a  bottle  of 
choice  wine  from  the  inner  room,  place  the  glass- 
es, or  to  trim  the  pee-soo,  or  tallow  lamp ;  occa- 
sionally she  pressed  her  guest  to  eat,  drank  a  few 
glasses  of  wine  with  him  and  her  husband,  and 
became  rather  more  loquacious  after  she  had  re- 
moved the  tray,  poured  water  again  on  their 
hands,  served  coflee,  lighted  their  pipes,  and  sip- 
ped a  bumper  from  her  own  favorite  cup,  till  she 
saw  the  Arabic  verse  at  the  bottom,  cursing  un- 
believers, and  exhorting  the  faithful  to  extermi 
Bate  the  race,  which  she  believed  to  be  a  charm 
against  po^on  and  the  evil  eye,  and  delighted  to 
look  upon. 

The  Jew  and  the  Christian,  forgetting  for  the 

moment  the  cruel  oppressions  and  humiliating  in- 
sults hourly  endured  by  their  degraded  and  de- 


spised sects,  talked  of  enjojrments,  boasted  of 
family,  and  hazarded  wit,  that  might  have  cost 
them  their  lives,  had  the  lowest  Mussulman  over- 
heard it ;  flinging  wine  in  the  beard  of  Mahomet, 
and  roundly  asserting  that  Cadija  and  Fatima 
were  no  better  than  they  should  be.  The  festi- 
vity continued  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  till  Arratoon,  heated  by  the  wine  that  he 
had  drunk,  begged  a  draught  of  cold  water ;  Anna 
immediately  arose,  filled  a  cupful,  and  after  baring 
carefully  looked  into  it  by  the  light  of  the  pee- 
soo,  presented  it  to  him,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing her  fears  that  it  was  not  so  cool  as  it 
might  be.  **  Hasten,  hasten,  good  Anna,"  cried 
Arratoon, "  to  the  kitchen  of  thy  neighbor  the 
Vizir ;  nothing  is  found  therein  but  water,  and  it 
is  the  coolest  place  in  all  the  city :  a  consumptive 
mouse,  and  three  hectic  little  ones,  were  found 
famishing  in  the  hearth  corner  but  the  other 
morning,  by  Ibrahim,  when  he  went  to  seek  a  few 
ashes  to  wash  with."  This  sally  was  received 
with  infinite  applause  by  the  husband  and  wife, 
which  continued  till  Arratoon  had  finished  his 
draught  He  then  returned  the  cup  to  Anna,  who 
once  more  carefully  inspected  the  interior  of  it. 
"Woman,**  exclaimed  Jouad,  *'Art  thou  mad; 
why  lookest  thou  in  the  cup  when  the  guest  has 
drunk?"  "Chide  not,  good  husband,"  replied 
Anna ;  "  I  looked  but  to  see  if  the  two  beetles 
were  yet  therein  which  swam  so  lustily  in  the 
water  when  I  presented  it  to  our  neighbor."  Long 
and  loud  bursts  of  laughter  followed  this  brilliant 
display  of  Anna's  wit,  which,  like  the  nimblest 
whirls  of  the  gipsy  dancing  boys,  concluded  the 
entertainment.  Shortly  after  Arratoon  arose, 
lighted  his  pocket  paper  lantern,  pulled  his  cap 
straighter  on  his  head  than  it  had  lately  been, 
thrust  his  feet  into  his  walking  slippers  at  the 
threshold,  traversed  the  court  yard,  and  with  a 
farewell  to  his  hosts,  disappeared  through  its  nar- 
row low  door  into  the  street. 
Jouad  yet  slept  soundly  on  his  bed  when  the 

rapping  of  the  Christian  bedel's  rattle,  to  collect 
his  congregation  before  day,  half  awoke  him  to 
conscious  existence.  The  last  sounds  of  Arra- 
toon's  hearty  laugh  again  indistinctly  vibrated  on 
his  ear,  and  excited  a  corresponding  smile  on  bis 
own  countenance.  Then  a  cross,  a  rosary,  and 
a  cup,  dimly  floated  before  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  occupy  the  Tabernacle,  whilst  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  lay  prostrate  before  them. 
His  features  again  contracted,  a  frown  replaced 
the  late  smile,  and  a  half-articulated  corse  passed 
his  lips ;  he  suddenly  turned  his  head  aside  as  if 
to  avoid  the  hateful  sight,  and  again  sunk  in  for- 
getfulness.  The  notes  of  the  horn  sounding  be- 
fore dawn  from  the  roof  of  the  neighboring  balh, 
to  notify  that  the  hour  of  ablution  for  the  faith- 
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f  ul  was  arrived,  next  resumed  the  connexion  be- 
tween external  impressions  and  the  dormant  fa- 
culties. He  was  on  the  road  to  the  bath,  bearing 
i^ith  him  the  jewel  which  he  had  purchased  the 
day  preceding,  an  easy  bargain,  from  Kara  Hus- 
sein, the  Gourde :  he  entered ;  his  clothes  were  in 
the  alcove :  he  was  in  the  bath,  no  longer  the  poor 
mud  building  that  he  remembered,  but  shining 
vith  painting  and  the  veined  alabaster  of  Ta- 
breez.    His  loins  were  girded  with  shawl  and 
embroidery,  instead  of  his  own  poor  checked  cot- 
ton wrapper ;  but  he  was  alone ;  none  came  with 
hoit  water,  as  was  usual,  to  rub  and  knead  him, 
and  apply  the  dyeing  materials  to  his  beard,  or 
shave  his  head :  he  fled  to  the  outer  hall,  for  Uie 
silence  appalled  him.    No  longer  alone,  he  was 
surrounded  with  the  fairest  of  the  king's  harem ; 
«yery  arm  extended  toward  him  in  welcome;  joy 
spread  over  every  countenance  and  penetrated  to 
his  heart.    Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  denounc- 
ing vengeance  on  the  degenerate  daughters  of  Is- 
lam, and  destruction  to  the  insolent  intruding 
Jew.   The  fountain  in  the  middle  gushed  forth  in 
•treamsof  blood,  and  the  rippling  of  the.late  crys- 
tal water  rolled  over  the  edges  of  the  tank  in 
crirasoa  waves.    The  two-edged  sword  of  Ali, 
guided  by  an  Invisible  hand,  and  flashing  at  every 
blow,  commenced  the  dreadful  execution:  the 
tremendous  voice  still  roared  its  fearful  denunci- 
ations, whilst  some  irresistible  power  restrained 
the  eflbrts  of  Jouad  to  regain  his  beloved  jewel, 
which  floated  before  him  on  the  purple  tide.  The 
struggle  at  length  became  more  than  imaginary, 
and  he  awoke  as  the  last  long  note  from  the  bath- 
man's  horn  died  away  in  the  silence  of  early 
morn.  Hastily  thrusting  one  hand  into  his  bosom 
to  ascertain  the  safety  of  his  jewel,  and  seizing 
with  the  other  the  basin  of  water  that  stood  by  his 
bedside,  he  gulped  down  a  few  mouthsful,  and 
once  more  endeavored  to  regain  his  tranquillity, 
and  recompose  his  nerves,  still  a  little  shaken  by 
the  potations  of  last  night,  and  the  fearful  recol- 
lections of  Ali's  flaming  sword.    Scarcely  had  he 
turned  his  thoughts  from  the  dreams  of  the  past 
night,  to  the  profits  of  the  coming  day,  when  the 
deep  full  tones  of  the  muzzim  from  the  next 
mosque  were  heard  solemnly  chanting,  **  There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 
**  'Tis  false,"  pettishly  growled  Jouad,  *'  false  as 
the  heart  that  imagined,  or  the  tongue  that  utters 
it :"  and  he  angrily  pulled  the  thick  quilted  cover- 
let over  hie  ears,  to  avoid  hearing  the  conclusion 

and  repetition  of  the  odious  sentence. 

He  lay  for  some  time  in  that  happy  state,  be- 
tween sleep  and  waking,  confusedly  turning  over 
in  his  mind  medical  herbs,  old  iron  crooks  and 
stirrups,  the  working  of  his  wine  jars,ferusas,or 


a  packet  of, emeralds,  all  bought  cbeap»and  each, 
in  his  dosing  peculations*  returning  ample  profit 
according  to  its  value.    From  these  pleasing  re- 
veries he  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  Anna,  who 
rushed  hastily  into  the  room,  exclaiming  as  she 
hasped  the  door,  <*  God  of  my  fathers !  sleepest 
thou  when  the  hyena  growls  without,  and  the 
accursed  boar  whets  his  tusk  to  gore  thee  ?  Up, 
man !  Up,  for  know  that  the  Ferashes  of  Mirza 
Mahmoud,  are  even  now  in  the  wine-vault  of 
Arratoon;  and  where  will  their  next  visit  beT' 
(t  required  no  farther  explanation  to  dissipate  the 
gentle  visions  of  Jouad,  and  cause  him  to  leap 
from  his  bed.   "  Blessings  on  thee,  Anna,  for  thy 
timely  notice ;  but  despised  among  women  be  the 
mothers  of  them  that  cause  thee  to  bring  such  evil 
tidings,"  he  uttered  as  he  tightened  his  girdle, 
and  rushed  into  the  inner  chamber,  followed  by 
Anna.  This  chamber,  which  served  as  a  kitcheiu 
storehouse,  and  retirement  for  Anna  when  stran- 
gers occupied  the  outer  room,  they  hastily  tra- 
versed, Jouad  snatching  up  a  few  parcels  enve- 
loped in  skins,  whilst  Anna,  having  replaced  the 
bottles  and  glasses  in  the  Russian  box,  followed 
her  husband  with  it  down  some  irr^ular  steps 
into  the  cellar.    In  a  few  seconds  she  returned, 
lighted  a  lamp,  and  rapidly  redescended  the  steps, 
bearing  with  her  the  above-mentioned  damjan,and 
one  or  two  other  little  articles  of  luxury  unfit  for 
the  inspection  which  she  expected  shortly  to  com- 
mence.   In  the  cellar  she  found  Jouad,  dragging 
with  all  his  force  a  buffalo  skin  full  of  wine  to- 
ward the  rujcged  entrance  of  a  still  further  de- 
scent, where  three  other  similar  skins  were  alrea- 
dy deposited.    "  Haste,  haste,  Anna,"  he  cried, 
disappearing  into  the  dark  abyss  with  his  burden; 
«the  lamp  I"  he  continued,  almost  breathless 
with  exertion,  **  spare  not  thy  strength,  good  An- 
na; it  is  well;  I  have  it ;"  as  the  second  buflalo, 
assisted  by  the  powerful  efforts  of  Anna,  follow- 
ed its  companion.    All  the  four  skins  of  wine, 
together  with  the  two  goat-skins  of  brandy,  near- 
ly the  whole  stock  of  the  house,  were  thus  safe- 
ly deposited  below,  together  with  the  damjan,  the 
Russian  box,  and  a  few  silver  saucers  for  coffee 
cups.    Jouad,  first  handing  up  the  lamp,  nimbly 
leaped  forth,  and  then  pushing  the  unwieldy  trap 
door  of  boards,  covered  with  cemented  marl,  over 
the  aperture,  completely  concealed  the  entrance 
of  this  secret  repository.    They  had  only  just 
concluded  their  operations  by  rakinfs  with  their 
hands  the  loose  earth  of  the  cellar  floor  into  the 
crevice    surrounding    the  trap  door,  and  had 
smoothed  the  whole  to  a  uniform  suriface,  when 
voices  were  heard  in  the  court-yard  without.    In 
an  instant  Jouad  was  in  the  outward  room,  ad- 
justing a  buckle  to  the  belt  of  an  old  musket 


turquoise  stones,  a  goat-skin  pair  of  bellows,  and  |  which  lay  by  the  window,  where  a  hole  torn  in 
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the  oiled  paper  permitted  obserration  of  what 
passed  withoat.  Anna  extinguished  Iter  lamp, 
and  was  apparently  husied  in  heating  the  stones 
for  baking  her  dough,  which,  already  neglected 
beyond  its  time,  lay  heaving  and  swelling  before 
the  fire  in  an  earthen  pan.  A  slight  jingle,  as  the 
door  chain  unhooked  and  fell,  and  the  salutation 
from  Jouad  of  "  Ye  are  welcome  !•*  announced  to 
her  the  inauspicious  arrival  of  her  unbidden 
guests.  The  murmuring  sounds  of  indistinct 
voices  succeeded,  gradually  increasing  in  force 
till  Jouad  was  heard  loudly  declaring  his  inno- 
cence of  drunkenness,  his  ignorance  whereto  find, 
and  his  own  inability  to  produce,  a  single  goat- 
skin of  wine.  Ail  this,  asserted  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  of  declamation,  and  supported  by  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  head  of  his  father  and  the 
beard  of  the  king,  in  confirmation  of  his  veracity, 
failed  to  convince  the  Ferash  Bashee,  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  wished  to  confer  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  private  with  Jouad,  apart  from  his  com- 
panions ;  he,  therefore,  insisted  upon  searching 
the  house,  but  in  consideration  of  his  friendship 
for  the  master  of  it,  he  ordered  Jouad  to  precede 
him  alone  into  the  inner  room,  and  his  attendants 
to  remain  at  the  door.    Jouad  raised  the  purdah 

and  they  entered  alone. 
A  few  broad  hints  not  producing  any  ofieron  the 

part  of  Jouad,  the  Ferash  Bashee  proceeded  with- 
out more  circumlocution  to  explain  his  purpose. 
His  master,  the  governor,  was  in  great  necessity 
for  money,  having  lost  considerable  sums  lately 
at  gaming,  and  now  vras  causing  all  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  houses  to  be  visited,  in  order  to  sup* 
press  drunkenness  and  the  selling  of  wine  to 
Mussulmans.  Some  from  fear,  some  from  con- 
scious guilt,  and  some  to  purchase  favor,  present- 
ed peace-ofiering,  and  imprudently  betrayed  an 
abundance  most  alluring  to  the  future  rapacity  of 
their  oppressors.  The  fifteen  tomaun  present  at 
first  demanded  had  dwindled  down  to  five,  but 
Jouad  remained  inexorable,  and  obstinately  plead- 
ed poverty,  which  all  around  seemed  sufficiently 
to  attest.  The  Ferash,  finding  that  no  harvest 
could  be  reaped  for  his  master,  turned  bis  atten- 
tion toward  his  own  small  gleanings  with  as  little 
success.  Nothing  more  could  be  obtained  from 
Jouad  than  the  repetition  of  inability,  the  nume- 
rous extortions  which  he  had  lately  suffered,  and 
the  loss  of  Ala  Bash,  his  longest  eared  mule,  with 
an  entire  load  of  wine,  in  his  last  journey — la- 
menting almost  with  tears  the  loss  of  the  poor 
creature; — and  then,  for  confirmation  of  his  as- 
sertions, appealing  to  Anna,  who,  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Ferash  Bashee,  had  crouched  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  with  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  now,  closely  concealed  in  her  veil,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  an  inanimate  bundle,  had 


not  an  impatient  start,  or  angry  snarl  of  disap- 
probation from  time  to  time  escaped  her.  De- 
lighted that  the  restraint  was  now  removed  from 
her  lips  by  the  sanction  of  her  husband,  she  broke 
forth  in  absolute  despair  for  her  dear  Ala  Ba«b, 
and  bewailed  his  untimely  end  with  such  unfeign- 
ed sorrow  that  the  Ferash,  although  unwilling  to 
believe,  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  accident.  The  truth  is,  that  the  wine  had 
been  sold  in  the  tents  of  a  Courdish  chief,  and 
AH  Bash,  the  mule,  purchased  at  an  exorbitant 
price  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  bad  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  own  in  descend- 
ing a  difficult  pass  in  the  mountains.  Finding 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  expostulation, 
the  Ferash  commanded  Jouad  to  light  the  lamp 
and  show  the  way  to  the  cellar ;  in  doing  which, 
he  contrived  to  drop  a  small  purse,  containing 
the  Gourde's  jewel  and  several  gold  coins,  into 
the  high  narrow  watefr  jar  standing  in  the  corner. 
It  was  well  that  he  took  this  precaution,  for  on 
returning  to  the  outward  room,  after  a  fruitless 
search  in  the  cellar,  Jouad's  person  underwent  so 
minute  a  scrutiny  that  a  few  pieces  of  silver  and 
copper  were  detected,  and  for  want  of  richer 
plunder,  detained  by  his  visitors.  Each  then 
swallowed  a  large  cup  of  execrable  wine,  and 
quitted  the  house,  loudly  exhorting  him  to  sobrie- 
ty,  and  denouncing  the  wrath  of  the  king's  son 
on  his  head,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
neighborhood,  if  he  permitted  a  Mussulman  to 
taste  wine  under  his  roof.  '*  Deceiving,  deceiv- 
ed slaves  !*'  muttered  Jouad  as  he  fished  up  bis 
jewel  out  of  the  water  jar;  then  throwing  on  his 
walking  coat,  or  cloak,  and  thrusting  his  pen- 
case  into  his  girdle,  he  set  otit  on  his  way  to  the 

bazaar. 
The  winter  had  commenced ;  the  sun  no  longer 

glowed  in  a  cloudless  sky,  or  scorched  the  earth 
with  his  fiery  rays.  The  red  hills  were  already 
covered  with  snow,  and  large  flakes  were  now 
fast  falling  in  the  town ;  the  ministers  and  mirzirs 
going  to  the  Defta  Khonar  hastened  their  horses, 
and  their  attendants,  half  running,  half  walking, 
dropped  a  hasty  salutation  to  their  friends.  A 
party  of  peasants  buying  hot  beet-root,  at  the 
door  of  a  cook's  shop,  pointed  to  the  wretchedly 
lean  carcasses  of  sheep  which  hung  before  a  but- 
cher's shop  at  a  little  distance,  and  pronounced  the 
frost  to  have  been  severe  in  the  mountains,  the 
sheep  having  been  already  killed  to  prevent  their 
dying  by  starvation.  The  pomegranate  and  the 
withering  kishmish  occupied  the  place  of  the  au- 
tumn fruits ;  here  and  there  a  little  pan  of  char- 
coal burned  upon  the  board,  where  sat  the  tailor, 
or  the  public  writer ;  a  few  Gourdes  with  their 
long  spears  in  their  hands,  and  completely  armed, 
strolled  indolently  along,  nor  seemed  now  impa- 
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tient  of  a  town.  Snow  and  icicles  whitened  the 
caps  and  stiffened  the  beards  of  trarelers  arriving 
from  the  conntry.  Ererything  announced  the 
first  winter  storm,  as  Jouad  palled  down  the  few 
shattered  planks  from  before  the  aperture  of  his 
little  shop,  and  disclosed  its  miserable  interior ; 
indeed,  it  bore  more  the  appearance  of  a  recepta- 
cle  for  the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  other  shops, 
than  of  actually  laying  claim  to  the  title  of  one 
itself.  Jouad  set  about  displaying  to  best  advan- 
tage his  curious  stores,  the  whole  value  of  which 
might  amount  to  a  very  few  rupees.  This  collec- 
tion of  nondescripts  being  at  last  arranged  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  customers, 
sometimes  smoking  his  own  pipe,  or  accepting  a 
whiff  or  two  from  a  neighbor's  arghilla ;  some- 
times watching  a  decoction  of  dried  herbs,  which 
he  asserted  to  be  infallible  for  healing  bruises 
and  green  wounds — patching  holes,  darning  rents, 
polishing  old  rusty  swords  and  daggers:  in  short, 
endeavoring  to  render  again  useful,  or  at  least 
saleable,  that  which  had  long  been  thrown  aside 
as  useless  and  worthless,  occupied  the  remainder 
of  his  time.  An  unusual  bustle  at  length  induced 
bim  to  put  his  head  forward  to  learn  the  cause. 
Fools  part  with  their  money  rather  than  suffer  a 
little  vexation  or  pain,  he  thought  to  himself;  but 
he  speedily  withdrew  from  public  observation,  on 
perceiving  the  Ferashes  of  the  Kaimakaum,who 
haughtily  received  some  pieces  of  silver  which  a 
Greek  humbly  offered  to  them.  His  retreat  was 
too  late;  for  immediately  one  of  the  satellites  ad- 
▼anced  toward  him,  exclaiming  **  The  snow  lies 
on  the  roof  of  the  Kaimakaum ;  where  is  the  sho- 
Tel,  and  wherefore  loiterest  thou  here  when  thou 
may*8t  serve  my  lord  ?*'  This  was  accompanied 
by  so  fearful  a  flourish  of  the  djereed  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  that  Jouad's  head  most  pro- 
bably would  have  suffered,  had  he  not  adroitly 
bent  it  to  the  earth,  and  presented  a  more  endur- 
ing part  to  the  shock '.  He  was  quiet  for  the  fear ; 
the  djereed  was  again  poised  on  the  ground, 
whilst  a  few  indistinct  words,  and  a  knowing 
grin  from  its  bearer  explained,  that  the  master's 
service  might  be  compromised  for  a  small  gratifi- 
cation to  the  servant.  This  Jouad  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  but,  firm  to  his  principle  of  not  parting 
with  money,  he  only  whined  out  that  he  hoped 
some  recompense  would  be  made  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  time;  or  at  least  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  shut  up  his  shop,  and  secure  his  property,  be- 
fore he  had  the  honor  of  mounting  on  the  roof  of 
my  Lord  the  Kaimaiaum.  An  angry  sneering 
laugh  was  his  only  answer;  another  imposing 
flourish  of  the  djereed  enforced  immediate  obe- 
dience, and  indicated  the  direction  in  which  he 
had  to  move.  He  resignedly  stepped  forth  into 
the  covered  way  of  the  bazaar,  and  joined  three 


or  four  of  his  brethren  already  assembled  there. ' 
They  all  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Kaima- 
kaum, and  commenced  their  work  of  throwing 
the  snow  from  the  flat  mud-terraced  roof.  They 
had  only  just  cleared  the  yard  of  the  snow  which 
they  had  previously  thrown  there,  when  another 
party  of  Ferashes  hiid  hands  on  them,  and  led 
them  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  house 
and  yard  of  the  Topchee  Bashee.  They  then  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  and  returned  home. 

Jouad  returned  to  his  den,  and  found  all  safe 
as  he  had  left  it;  indeed,  he  was  always  careful 
to  leave  nothing  worth  losing.  As  he  sat  re- 
freshing himself  after  his  fatigue  with  a  little 
youmourt  (curdled  milk)  and  bread,  he  saw,  pass- 
ing one  of  the  entrances  of  the  bazaar,  a  number 
of  women  on  horseback,  conducted  by  an  old  man 
on  foot.  From  their  number  and  the  whiteness 
of  their  veils,  he  supposed  them  the  women  of 
some  man  of  rank,  and  his  wrath  kindled  againit 
them  on  the  bare  supposition. 

"  Accursed  race,"  he  grumbled,  as  he  sought 
the  little  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he  usually  kept 
concealed  in  the  stuffing  of  an  old  ass  saddle ; 
"  did  heaven  but  give  you  ycur  merited  reward, 
your  bones  would  be  ground  to  powder,  fine  as 
the  flour  from  between  the  mill  stones."  After 
this  toast  to  their  welfare,  hd  crouched  down  in  a 
corner,  as  if  seeking  for  something,  and  gulped  a 
reviving  draft  from  his  bottle;  then  cautiously 
looking  round,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  ob- 
served, he  replaced  his  comforter  in  the  old  sad- 
dle, and  began  striking  a  light  for  his  pipe.  He 
was  interrupted  in  this  pleasing  occupation  by  a 
violent  screaming  and  commotion,  every  one  run- 
ning toward  the  gate  by  which  the  women  on 
horseback  had  passed.  **  Were  I  sure  they  had 
broken  their  limbs,  or  fractured  their  skulls,  1 
might  be  tempted  to  move  and  enjoy  the  sight  f* 
and  he  drew  the  first  comfortable  whiff  from  his 
pipe,  replacing  the  flint  and  steel  in  the  little  bag 
with  the  touch -wood.  This  was  not  to  be  a  day 
of  ^st  for  Jouad,  his  name  resounded  on  all  sides. 
"  Haste,  Jouad,  good  Jouad,"  sobbed  the  old  guide 
of  the  ladies,  panting  with  breathless  speed. 
"  Kind  Jouad,  prince  of  learned  physicians,  come 
to  the  lady  Nabottee,the  beloved  wife  of  Asker 
Khan ;  she  has  fallen  from  her  horse  on  one  of 
the  black  stones,  and  much  I  fear  that  she  is  kill- 
ed." "  Then  there  is  no  need  of  a  physician,** 
quietly  observed  Jouad,  pouring  out  a  volume  of 
balmy  smoke,  and  unwilling  to  interfere  in  such 
a  case.  "  0 !  Jouad,  friend  Jouad,"  cried  the  half 
distracted  old  man,  *<  come,  0  come,  I  will  reward 
thee ;  my  brindled  gray  hound  is  thine."^  No  re- 
ply. **  My  horse's  silver  nose  chain  that  thou 
lovest,  I  will  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  come ;  holy 
Allah,  my  head  answers  for  her  safety."  "  Then 
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tboq  wilt  loieil,  if  she  ta  killed  aathoanyMl^' 
Joaad  Dwiiciontly  answered ;  "  tod  the  lou  will 
not  be  great,  friend  iHhmael.foT  thon  u1  old,  and 
worth  little,  save  nnjiag  the  pitcher  and  bath 
dothea  of  the  women  to  the  bath  on  Thnnday." 
A  most  powerfnl  pull  by  the  ear  from  Sali  Beg 
nienced  Joaad,  and  Mnl  bim  on  hii  way  to  the 
LoQBe  of  Asker  Khan,  where  the  woanded  lady 
kad  already  arrired.  Upon  inquiry,  be  foand  (bat 
her  hip  waa  dislocated,  and  he  f^are  directions  to 
takeoff  her  reil  and  part  of  her  garment,  in  order 
to  attempt  setting  it  immediately.  He  was  ad- 
rancing  toward  her,  when  the  roice  of  Asker 
Khan  himself,  half  choked  with  fear  and  rage, 
thundered  out  as  he  entered  the  ebamb«r, 
"Wretch,  stare,  dog,  dare  but  defile  the  hem  of 
her  robe  by  thy  impare  toach,  and  I  will  cleaTe 
thy  bead  in  two !"  "  How  would  my  lord  the 
Khan  that  I  would  set  a  bone  without  touching 
At  patient  l"  demanded  Jonad.  "  I  care  not,  I 
know  not,"  screamed  the  infuriated  Khan,  stamp- 
ing and  gnashing  bis  teeth,  "  cured  she  shall  be 
or  dtoa  diett:  were  she  of  thine  own  accuraed 
tribe,  she  would  now  be  well,  I  beliere."  "  I 
tniit  most  sabmiaaiTely,"  Jouad  replied,  "  that  I 
on  cure  the  daagbler  of  Jaffier  Eban,  bat  T  must 
touch  her."  "  Then  thy  head  rolls  on  the  carpel 
before  thee,  dog;  commence  thy  work  quick;  ere 
two  houTs  she  is  well,  or  thou  art  not  aliva  to 
nock  her  snftiiags."  "God  of  Araham!"  groan- 
ed Jouad,  pacing  the  chamber  in  an  agony  of  de- 
spair, *'  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  chastise  Iby  peo- 
ple !  where  seek  help  if  tfaoa  desertest  me  t  are 
my  hours  then  numbered  P  Ha  1  by  the  tomb  of 
my  aneestors  I  will  attempt  it  1  I  can  hut  die  In- 
stantly lead  me  a  bnlblo  before  the  window;  one 
of  them  that  now  feed  on  clorer  in  the  outer 
courL"  Strange  as  the  order  appeared,  il  was 
immediately  obeyed.  Jouad  then  directed  the  at- 
tending women  to  place  their  mistress  astride  on 
the  back  of  the  animal,  and  tie  her  feel  with  s 
silken  ahawl  logrther  under  its  belly :  be  then  or- 
dered water  to  be  set  before  the  buffiilo,  w^ch 
drank  plentifully.  In  a  sh^rt  lime,  the  clffrer 
and  water  produced  the  usual  effectsof  distending 
the  body  of  the  animal  which  has  been  ualucky 
enough  to  feed  on  them  Nabottee  rent  the  air  with 
her  piercing  shrieks;  her  women  consoled  and 
howled  in  sympathetic  chornsi  the  Khan  blas- 
phemed, prayed,  and  menaced  all  around;  whilst 
the  poor  suffering  beast  uttered  low  deep  moans. 
The  operation,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  con- 
tinued to  advance,  till  Jouad,  believing  the  limb 
anffioiently  extended  for  bis  purpose  by  the  in- 
creasod  circumference  of  the  buffalo's  body,  with 
a  aharp  dagger  suddenly  cut  the  shawl  which  re- 
struned  the  legs  of  Nabottee.  A  loud  snap,  or 
report,  an nonnced  that  the  bone  had  sunk  into 


its  socket,  and  that  the  cure  was  effected.  The 
confusion  which  ensued  cannot  be  described ; 
congratnlatioBS  and  condolements  on  every  side. 
Jouad  was  a  di^  or  deity  alternately,  as  Nabottee 
decried  hie  experiment  or  praised  hi*  skill.  At 
length  she  was  safely  depoaited  upon  ber  bed. 
and,  after  swallowing  acompoaing  draught  of  his 
preaeribing,  she  seoMd  inclined  to  sleep.  Jouad 
was  then  permitted  to  retire,  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  the  Khan  ten  pioeea  of  gold;  a  scanty 
r«eoap«nse  for  all  that  he  had  efieded  and  en- 
dsred. 

The  BDu  had  already  set  when  ha  quitted  tbe 
house,  and  the  short  twilif^t  barely  enabled  bim 
to  reach  the  bazaar,  shut  up  bis  shop,  and  again 
enter  his  own  door,  to  reoonot  the  adventores  of 
the  day, and  partake  of  the  savory  pillaa  of  Anna, 
as  the  last  Bti«ak  of  goldea  light  diaappeared  ia 
the  west. 


THE    FATAL   WISH. 

BT    THE    BDITOR. 
(cancLCiiED.) 
CHIPTBK  ivn. 

N  a  starry  and  besotifnl 
evening,  about  tbe  first  of 
June,  in  the  year  soceced- 
l  ing  that  in  which  Ashdala 
I  u  had  come  into  poeseesiou  of 

I  jrbis  property,  might  have 

I  k  been  seen  issuing  from  a 

I  I  fashionable  resideifbe  in  the 

J  i  upper  pait  of  the  dty,  a 

}  i  lady  and  gentleman  whose 

i  E  appearance   indicated  their 

{  Pconnection  with  tbe  upper 

clawes.  There  was  no  attempt,  however,  at  dts- 
play,  and  as  the  lady  was  handed  into  a  carriage 
that  stood  in  wailing,  a  gleam  of  moonshine  that 
for  a  moment  rested  upon  ber  features,  made  them 
glow  with  an  expreassion  of  beauty  that  failed 
not  to  catch  tbe  eye  and  tonch  the  heart  of  ber 
companion,  and  be  preased  her  gloved  hand  with 
a  fervency  that  met  a  reeponsive  thrill  from  tbe 
tiny  fingers.  A  few  worda  were  whispered  be- 
tween them,  and  giving  directions  to  tbe  coach- 
man, lbs  gentleman  entered  the  carriage,  and  it 
driven  ofi  in  the  direction  of  Broadway. 
At  the  same  hour,  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
in  the  parlor  of  a  bouse  occupied  by  a  clergyman 
•f  some  repute,  paced  back  and  forth  a  man 
whose  apparent  age  was  about  twenty-five.  He 
was  tall  and  well  made,  and  a  profusioD  of  black 
hair  curled  sronnd  a  forehead  whose  massivt 
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breadth  indicated  a  sabtle  if  not  a  profonnd  in- 
tellect. His  motions  were  those  of  a  person  who 
was  stmgi^ing  to  sabdue  an  impatient  spirit,  and 
a  lowering  of  his  brows,  together  with  a  few  ir- 
regnlar  sentences  which  escaped  him,  would  have 
convinced  the  poorest  judge  of  human  nature  that 
our  gentleman  was  sadly  out  of  humor  with  him- 
self. Suddenly  he  paused  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  his  eye  rested  upon  a  volume  that  lay 
upon  the  centre-table.  He  seized  it,  and  flinging 
himself  impatiently  upon  the  sofa,  opened  it  and 
commenced  reading.  His  mind,  however,  wan- 
dered too  much  among  unpleasant  reflections  to 
derive  any  interest  from  the  book,  and  after  turn- 
ing overafew  of  its  leaves,  and  here  and  there  read 
ing  a  sentence  as  it  caught  his  eye,  he  flung  it 
from  him  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  and 
again  commenced  to  pace  the  room  as  before. 
The  volume  lay  upon  the  floor,  open  at  the  title 
page — "  The  Book  of  Common  Prater  !*•— when 
we  know  the  character  of  the  gentleman,  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  he  took  no  pleasure  in  its  perusal. 

While  in  this  mood  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door,  the  bell  rang,  and  a  servant  announced  a 
lady  and  gentleman.  The  visitors  were  shown 
into  the  parlor,  where  they  made  known  the  pur- 
pose of  their  visit.  As  they  entered,  attended  by 
another  young  couple  who  came  as  witnesses  of 
what  was  to  transpire,  the  countenance  of  our 
gentleman  underwent  a  sudden,  and  by  no  means 
an  unpleasant  change.  He  very  politely,  and  in 
the  best  possible  humor,  handed  the  party  chairs, 
and  made  a  few  remarks  appropriate  to  Uie  occa- 
sion. He  was  shrewd  enough  to  suppose  the 
cause  of  a  visit  from  such  persons  under  such 
apparent  circumstances,  and  his  suspicions  were 
immediately  confirmed  by  what  followed : 

*'  Is  Doctor at  home  ?**  inquired  one  oi  the 

gentlemen. 

'<  That  is  my  name,**  answered  the  hero  of  the 
parlor,  while  a  deep  blush,  which  the  party  did 
not  observe,  crimsoned  his  cheek. 

**  Ah — ^I  beg  pardon.  Probably,  then,  you  half 
suspect  our  business  already  ;**  and  turning  to  his 
friend,  he  whispered — *'  I  thought  the  Doctor  was 
a  much  older  man." 

"  Really,'*  whispered  the  other,  **  I  knew  not 
whether  he  was  old  or  young — ^the  consequence 
is  but  little,  at  any  rate." 

<*Well,  sir,"  responded  the  DodoTy  "I  sus- 
pect,  then,  that  I  am  wanted  to  perform  the  not 
unpleasant  ceremony  of  marriage  between  two 
hearts  that  have  resolved  to  be  one." 

"  That  is  the  object  of  our  visit.  Doctor,"  re- 
sponded one  of  the  gentlemen,  while  he  turned 
again  to  his  friend  and  whispered — "  Bang  it  I 
what  a  curious  ministerial  polish  the  chap  has 
about  him.    I  dont  like  him  much." 


The  parties  stood  up  for  the  ceremony,  and  as 
the  eyes  of  the  lady  met  those  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  the  lids  trembled  for  a  moment,  and 
fell,  unable  to  withstand  an  undefinable  expres- 
sion that  glowed  upon  his  features.  The  bride- 
groom, however,  stood  unabashed  and  bold,  while 
the  accompanying  witnesses  looked  at  each  other 
with  smiles  of  satisfaction.  Our  clergyman  now 
sought  his  prayer  book,  to  read  the  marriage  ser- 
vice, but  found  it  not  among  his  books,  upon  the 
table,  and  he  was  turning  to  a  book  case,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  room,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  it, 
lying  upon  the  floor,  where  in  his  impatience  he 
had  flung  it.  It  was  a  moment  of  embarrassment 
to  him,  and  he  observed  a  smile  upon  the  gentle- 
men's faces,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  observ- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  with  well  affected  gravity  : 

<<  I  am  sure  I  have  told  Mary  fifty  times  to  keep 
the  children  from  this  room — ^they  make,  often- 
times, such  strange  work  with  my  books  and  pa- 
pers. I  dont  know  that  they  reverence  a  prayer- 
book  or  the  bible  more  than  they  do  a  novel-^ 
they  are  so  young.  I  hope  they  will  soon  learn 
better." 

The  embarrasnnent  of  this  scene  was  soon 
over,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parties.  The  happy  couple 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  persons  pre* 
sent,  and  after  a  few  moments  conversation  the 
doctor  turned  to  some  papers,  among  which  he 
appeared  to  look  with  some  interest.  The  search, 
however,  did  not  seem  satisfactory,  and  brushing 
them  aside,  he  turned  to  the  wedded  pair,  and 
with  a  voice  of  much  sweetness,  and  in  a  tone  of 
affected  disappointment,  said : 

**  I  perceive  that  I  am  out  of  blank  certificates. 
I  shall  procure  some  in  a  day  or  two,  and  if  you 
will  then  call  I  will  fill  one  out  for  you." 

This  was  very  reasonable,  and  after  receiving 
the  warm  congratulations  of  the  cleigyman,  and 
his  earnest  wishes  for  their  prosperity  and  happi* 
ness,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  their  friends, 
departed. 

We  shall  not  go  back  into  the  room  now  occu- 
pied by  the  lonely  churchman,  to  tell  its  secrets, 
nor  probe  his  heart,  but  shall  leave  his  doors 
dosed,  and  his  breast  a  sanctuary  for  his  own 
thoughts ;  but  we  did  see,  ere  he  bade  a  "  good- 
night" to  the  gay  party,  the  gleam  of  a  golden 
coin  that  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  a  satisfied 
but  unpleasant  lighting  up  of  the  eye,  and  a 
scornful  curl  of  the  lip,  that  would  have  frozen 
the  warm  and  innocent  heart  of  childhood :  We 
have  done  with  him  for  the  present,  and  must  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  two  stars  that  now  shine 
almost  alone  in  our  story. 

Our  preceding  chapter  concluded  somewhat  in 
this  manner:  **And  Julia  became  the  wife  of 
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Francis  Ashdale,  and  they  left  the  city  for  a  ram- 
ble to  the  most  fashionable  places  of  resort  m  the 
country/*  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  money, 
and  fresh  and  uncloyed  tastes,  what  should  pre- 
vent the  young  couple  from  realizing  the  very 
acme  of  enjoyment  ?  Youth  and  health  can  revel 
where  blind  Ag6  would  fall,  and  every  song  of  a 
bird,  and  rustling  leaf,  and  gushing  waterfall,  find 
echos  in  the  heart,  that  attune  it  to  the  fine  har- 
monies of  Nature,  linking  u?,  as  it  were,  with  an 
invisible  cord,  to  the  sublime  spirit  world. 

The  expiration  of  a  month  found  Ashdale,  with 
his  wife,  a  visitor  at  Saratoga — she  affectionate, 
confiding  and  quiet — he  gay,  luxurious  and 
thoughtless;  she,  very  little  in  society — he,  a 
leader  among  young  men,  who  loved  the  notorie- 
ty of  expensive  dinners,  bold  play,  and  extrava- 
gant dress. 

Ashdale  had  changed.  A  formality  was  be- 
coming apparent  in  his  attentions  to  his  beautiful 
wife — ^several  times  he  had  been  out  late  in  the 
evening,  and  once  all  night. 

Julia  had  changed.  She  fancied — and  it  might 
be  true — ^that  she  began  to  be  neglected,  and  con- 
sequently tears  often  usurped  the  place  of  smiles. 
Once  she  attempted  to  reason  with  her  husband 
on  his  growing  irregularities,  but  he  only  noticed 
her  with  an  impatient  shrug — the  next  time  he 
answered  her  angrily,  and  left  the  room.  Oh, 
what  a  prospect  of  misery,  to  begin  so  early ! 
The  chord  of  sympathy  between  man  and  wife 
once  broken,  what  remains  but  misery  forever ! 
Confidence  lost,  where  can  either  turn  for  happi- 
ness !  No  where !  for  the  wife  seeks  the  com- 
panionship of  tears  and  regrets,  and  the  husband, 
cursing  what  he  terms  his  <<  fate,"  rushes  from 
the  house  to  drown  his  *<  misfortunes"  in  the 
baneful  cup,  or  *'  kill  time"  in  the  society  of  dis- 
solute and  unprincipled  associates.  Reproaches 
from  the  one  bring  imprecations  from  the  other, 
and  the  husband,  imagining  himself  the  most  un- 
happy of  persons,  leaves  his  poor  wife  to  pine 
and  wither  in  lonely  misery,  while  he  is  hailed 
among  boon  companions  as  the  '*  prince  of  fel- 
lows,*' and  they  will  game,  tipple  and  carouse 
with  him  as  long  as  his  money  lasts,  and  when 
nothing  more  is  left  for  them  to  prey  upon,  their 
derisive  laughter  and  shouts  follow  him  like  per- 
secuting fiends,  from  place  to  place,  till  the  mis- 
erable victim  is  driven  to  suicide !  This  is  no 
unreal  picture. 

Now,  a  vice  that  Frank  had  been  for  yeais  ad- 
dicted to,  was  growing  fearfully  upon  him — ^gam- 
bling ! — and  with  the  means  to  pursue  it  to  some 
extent,  scarcely  a  night  found  him  away  from  the 
table.  Alternately  winning  and  losing,  the  for- 
mer encouraged  him  to  new  stakes,  the  latter 
maddened  him  to  deeper  hazards.    How  much 


worse  than  a  foundering  ship  is  a  man  in  this  - 
condition !  The  fate  of  his  father,  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  his  mother — their  letters — taught  him  no 
lesson.  Without  half  the  mind  of  either,  he  was 
fast  imbibing  worse  vices  than  ever  marked  any 
portion  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Drimple.  His  heart 
wrs  incapable  of  sympathy,  apd  for  that  reason 
the  recaliix^  voice  of  the  angel  found  no  echo  in 
it.  The  tears  and  pleading  looks  of  his  wife  tor- 
tured him,  but  did  not  soften  him.  Not  that  he 
was  every  moment  harsh  and  unkind,  but  occa- 
sional discords  produced  by  real  or  imaginary 
neglect  leave  an  aching  in  the  heart  that  mere 
words  can  never  alleviate. 

Who  that  knew  Ashdale's  early  character  would 
not  have  predicted  his  ruin  ?  If  he  had  a  manly 
sentiment  in  his  bosom,  it  was  all  mockery ;  if 
he  was  not  sooner  hurled  to  perdition,  it  was  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  means  to  gratify  his  impulses. 
If  we  show  you,  reader,  his  rapid  downfall, 
crushing  with  his  ruins,  the  being  who  so  un- 
wisely linked  her  fate  with  his,  we  can  scarcely 
tell  it  more  rapidly  than  the  reality.  Like  a  de- 
scending meteor  is  the  fall  of  such — flaming  and 
startling.  Fortunes  have  been  lost  in  one  night 
at  the  gambling  table,  and  the  pistol  or  the  rope 
have  ended  the  drama.  How  much  better  had 
Frank  remained  the  poor  lawyer,  without  talents 
sufficient  to  procure  large  means  of  ruin,  but  just 
enough  to  slide  comfortably  but  warily  down  the 
stream  of  life !  How  fatal  the  wish  for  a  for- 
tune ! — ^how  opportune  was  the  Fiend  to  the  de- 
sire. Like  the  meteor,  again>  that  remains  visible 
while  an  apparent  member  and  companion  of  the 
starry  host,  but  when  darting  from  its  sphere, 
only  gleams  and  is  seen  for  an  instant,  even  so 
rapid  is  the  fall  of  such  as  Ashdale. 

He  had  already  parted  with  his  horses  and  car- 
riage, and  his  fortune  had  dwindled  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  so  short  a  time  to  make  way 
with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ! — and  yet  with 
ordinary  tastes  and  moderate  desires,  enough  was 
left  to  pass  him  comfortably  through  the  world. 
Poor  Julia !  how  much  suffering  was  yet  in  store 
for  thee,  which,  couldst  thou  have  anticipated, 
would  have  added  a  double  weight  to  your  load 
of  misery. 

We  will  not  take  up  the  reader's  time  by  de- 
scribing the  discordant  scenes  that  were  constant- 
ly occurring  between  Frank  and  his  young  wife. 
So  rife  were  they,  that  when  three  months  mar-  ^ 
ried,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  reproaches,*^ 
tears  and  regrets.  What  an  awful  state,  and  to 
add  to  the  anguish  which  Julia  abready  felt,  she 
received  a  letter  from  her  old  friend  Ellen,  with 
the  intelligence  that  she  was  married  to  a  youn^ 
clergyman,  whose  talent  promised  him  distinction 
in  his  profession.    The  letter  was  filled  with  the 
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genuine  wannth  of  a  happy  heart,  and  the  con- 
trast between  their  situations  was  too  broadly 
visible  not  to  ring  a  peal  of  anguish  upon  the 
heart  of  poor  Julia. 

/ 

CHAPTER  ZVni. 

The  end  of  the  fashionable  season  at  the 
Springs  saw  the  departure  of  large  numbers  of  its 
visitors,  including  many  of  the  most  disreputable 
companions  of  Ashdale,  and  early  in  September 
be  returned  with  Julia  to  New  York.  Dissipation, 
late  hours,  and  vile  companionship  had  done  their 
work  upon  the  features  as  well  as  the  heart  of 
Frank,  and  his  former  associates  hailed  his  return 
to  the  city  by  a  grand  party,  and  a  further  induc- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  New  York. 
Julia  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  upon 

the  Rev.  Doctor for  the  certificate  of  her 

marriage.  She  was  shown  into  the  parlor  as  be- 
fore, where  she  beheld  a  venerable  man  engaged 
ID  study,  who  received  her  with  an  affectionate 
cordiality,  and  requested  her  to  be  seated.  She 
stated  her  business,  and  asked  to  see  the  clergy- 
man who  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
for  herself  and  husband  more  than  three  months 
previous. 

'*  I  am  the  only  clergjrman  in  the  city  by  that 
Dame,  I  believe,  madam.** 

"  He  who  married  us  was  a  much  younger 
man,"  said  Julia.  "  He  had  no  certificates,  at  the 
time, and  said  he  would  give  us  one  anytime 
afterward  that  we  might  call." 

**  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  the  name  and  the 
house  ?"  asked  the  reverend  gentleman,  with  ap- 
parent concern. 

"  No ;  I  am  positive  both  in  name  and  resi- 
dence.'* 

The  good  gentleman  turned  his  face  from  her 
for  a  moment  to  conceal  the  emotions  that  were 
visible  in  his  face.  Julia  became  alarmed  at  his 
silence,  and  almost  instinctively  rose  from  her 
seat,  leaning  one  hand  upon  the  table  for  support. 
After  a  few  moment's  effort  to  subdue  feelings 
that  struggled  in  his  breast,  he  turned  his  pale 
face  upon  Julia,  who  stood  near  him,  and  while 
a  tear  moistened  his  mUd  blue  eye,  he  asked  her 
to  be  reseated. 

**  I  fear,"  said  he,  **  that  there  is  a  mistake 
here  that  I  must  explain.  Calm  yourself,  my 
child ;  the  error  may  in  some  degrea  be  mended. 
It  grieves'me  to  the  heart  to  believe  that  yourself 
and  husband  have  been  duped  by  my  mad  son.*** 
**  Oh  God  1  I  am  ruined  !"  exclaimed  the  poor 
gill  in  frantic  agony,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the 
floor. 


*  This  incident  of  the  marriage  is  absolutely  true, 
and  occured  a  few  years  ago  in  New  York. 


Restoratives  and  kind  attention  soon  revived 
the  lady,  and  the  clergyman  was  urgent  in  his 
assurances  that  the  evil  could  be  easily  repaired. 
**  Come  to  me,*'  said  he,  "  with  your  husband  as 
early  as  you  can,  and  I  will  perform  the  ceremo- 
ny of  marriage,  and  give  you  a  certificate.  It  is 
the  only  recompense  I  have  to  offer.  It  pains  me 
to  know  I  have  a  son  so  totally  lost  to  feeling 
and  honor  as  to  trifle  and  deceive  in  so  serious 
and  solemn  an  occasion." 

This  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  control  her  emotions,  Julia  hastened  home 
to  impart  to  Ashdale  the  unpleasant  intelligence. 
She  expected  to  find  Frank  awaiting  her  return, 
but  she  was  disappointed.  Hour  after  hour  she 
waited  patiently  with  a  throbbing  heart,  but  no 
husband  came.  The  evening  passed  away,  mid- 
night came,  and  she  sat  in  her  lonely  chamber, 
trembling  with  fears  and  apprehensions,  while  she 
reflected  upon  the  great  change  that  had  so  rapid- 
ly taken  place  in  Ashdale's  character  and  manners ; 
for  he  was  seldom  now  in  her  society,  and  even 
at  such  times  as  they  were  together,  his  disposi- 
tion appeared  too  gloomy  and  morose  for  conver- 
sation. 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  she  had  not  thought 
to  press  her  wet  cheeks  upon  her  solitary  pillow. 
A  noise  at  the  street  door  arrested  her  attention, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  Ashdale  burst  into 
the  room  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication,  and 
flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  gave  vent  to  a  series 
of  dreadful  oaths,  cursing  fate  and  his  own  mis- 
erable folly.  Julia  had  never  seen  him  so  much 
affected  before,  and  pulling  her  seat  to  the  side  of 
his,  she  took  his  hand,  and  begged  of  him  not  to 
fret  himself — that  whatever  his  misfortunes  were, 
he  had  made  no  step  as  yet  that  could  not  be  re. 
traced. 

••  I  fear,"  she  said,  **  you  have  bad  compan- 
ions, who  care  nothing  for  you  beyond  the  use  of 
your  money,  while  they  are  leading  you  almost 
invisibly,  step  by  step  toward  a  bitter  doom  and  a 
dreadful  end." 

"Julia!"  he  exclaimed  sternly,  at  the  same 
time  withdrawing  his  hand. 

"  Forgive  me,  Frank ;  I  do  not  mean  to  upbraid 
— I  never  did  upbraid !  But  you  make  me  trem- 
ble, sometimes,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  associa- 
tions that  surround  you.  Oh,  how  much  we  have 
neglected  in  our  duty  to  each  other.  But  I  will 
be  more  kind  to  you  in  future — I  will  more  deserve 
your  affection.  Let  us,  my  dear  husband,  be  more 
together " 

*<  Julia,  have  done  this  nonsense.  I  am  ill  and 
out  of  humor ;"  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
affectionate  creature,  whose  heart  was  already 
bursting  with  grief. 

*<  No,  Frank~ah !  do  not  be  so  unkind  to  your 
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Julia.  She  is  already  a  stricken  deer,  and  she 
needs  all  your  kindness  to  sustain  her.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you :  I  have  been  to-day  for  our 
marriage  certificate. 

**  Well,  what  need  was  there  of  that  ?  Who 
will  dispute  our  maniage  ?  Julia,  you  are  very 
tedious." 

«  Nobody  will  dispute  what  never  existed.'* 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ? — ^what  ia  the  fool  talk- 
ing about  P' 

"  We  are  not  married,  Frank !  He  who  read 
the  ceremony  was  an  impostor — the  son,  not  the 
father." 

**  Ha  !**  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  eagerly  to- 
ward her,  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  her 
words. 

Julia,  with  a  throbbing  heart  related  to  him  her 
interview  with  the  clergyman,  to  which  he  lis- 
tened with  intense  interest,  and  when  she  had 
finished  her  narration,  and  he.  saw  her  fond  eyes 
looking  into  his,  expressing  a  language  he  coald 
not  misunderstand,  with  a  derisive  smile  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  shaking  her  entwining  arms 
from  round  his  person,  he  made  the  apartment 
echo  with  wild  laughter.  The  poor  wife — for 
such  in  the  eyes  of  heaven  was  she — pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  ears  to  prevent  the  awful  sounds 
from  cracking  her  brain.  Too  full  for  speech, 
and  in  torturing  agony,  she  stood  gazing  with 
strained  eyeballs  upon  the  smooth  fiend  who 
mocked  her  misery.  This  scene  lasted  for  a  few 
moments,  when  Ashdale  turned  to  Julia,  and  tak- 
ing her  passive  hands,  he  exclaimed : 

'*  What  poor  dupes  we  are,  Julia !  Not  married  ? 
What  wild  brain  could  have  dreamed  such  for- 
tune. Free,  again,  Julia — are  you  not  glad  that 
you  are  freed  from  the  gambler,  the  roul,  the 
drunkard !  Free  from  the  misery  and  disgrace  he 
would  be  sure  to  entail  upon  you.  You  do  not 
know  it,  girl,  but  the  fortune  that  was  mine  two 
years  ago,  is  all  gone,  gone  forever.  I  have 
shared  it  among  my  friends — ay,  friends ! — those 
dear  friends,  that  have  clung  so  truly  to  me 
through  day  and  night — night,  Julia — you  can 
bear  witness  to  that.  We  are  not  married,  eh  ? 
Well,  you  are  saved  from  that  misery !  You  need 
not  share  the  drunkard's  doom,  the  felon's  cell — 
ay,  a  felon,  too— for  my  last  stake  to-night  was  a 
forged  check.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  was  madden- 
ed as  you  see — I  lost  all — ^what  could  I  do  ? — 
should  I  risk  nothing  to  retrieve  a  fortune.  I 
played  the  forged  check,  and  I  swore  by  the  living 
God — wasn't  it  an  impious  oath  ? — (but  you  do 
not  shudder) — ^if  fortune  favored  me  I  would 
never  play  again.  The  cards  were  shuffled — the 
game  was  played — ^Heaven  smote  me — ^I  was 
doubly  ruined — damned  ! 


i>f 


He  paused,  for  in  hia  wildness  he  had  not  no- 
ticed the  weight  that  lay  upon  his  arm.  There 
Julia  lay,  with  upturned  face  and  glaring  eyeball, 
pale  as  a  marble  statue  of  the  Greek.  The  lips 
were  parted,  and  between  their  pinky  edges  shone 
the  pearly  teeth.  Pulseless  and  quiet,  a  melan- 
choly beauty  lingered  around  he;  brow,  on  whooe 
arc  the  Great  Deity  had  written  Peace  !  What  a 
contrast  for  an  artist— grace  and  beauty  crowned 
with  a  wreck ! 

The  miserable  man  uttered  no  loud  agony,  but 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  body,  a  stray  ringlet  fell 
over  his  hand,  whose  touch  thrilled  through  every 
nerve  like  an  electric  chord ;  his  brain  grew  diz- 
zy, and  before  his  mental  vision  passed  in  slow 
and  solemn  array,  a  panorama  of  rosy  hours  and 
bright  days.  He  drew  the  pliant  and  graeeful 
form  toward  a  bed,  and  placing  it  thereon,  gently, 
f»  a  mother  puts  her  infant  to  rest,  he  knelt  by 
its  side,  and  burying  his  face  in  the  pillow,  ex- 
claimed in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish : 

*'  Oh,  what  torture  am  I  reserved  for !  Here 
meet  Hope,  and  Folly,  and  Crime  I  Why  was  I 
made  rich  ?— oh,  fatal— Fatal  Wish  !** 

CHAFTER  XIX. 

When  a  man  has  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  crime 
and  misery,  but  little  more  remains  to  be  told  of 
his 'history.  Daylight  brought  Ashdale  to  his 
senses,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed  to  him  the 
wreck  of  his  hopes  and  a  spectacle  of  human 
sacrifice  and  Grod's  judgment.  No  moanings  or 
complaints  escaped  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
able,  he  communicated  to  &e  residents  of  the 
house  the  calamity  of  &e  preceding  night. 

From  the  light  of  day  to  the  darkness  of  &e 
grave  the  way  is  but  short  and  the  passage  quick. 
A  coroner's  jury  found,  after  a  tedious  investiga- 
tion of  the  case,  "Visitation  of  God,**  and  the 
cold  sod  was  scarcely  heaped  upon  the  grave  of 
poor  Julia,  ere  inquiry  was  rife  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Ashdale,  and  loud  rumors  were  afloat 
respecting  a  forgery  that  he  was  said  to  concern- 
ed in.  Certain  wise  people  were  now  positive 
that  they  had  long  before  prophesied  his  ruin,  and 
the  terrier  dogs  and  bloodhounds  of  the  law  were 
let  loose  in  the  pursuit,  but  be  dodged  them 
hither  and  thither  for  three  months,  and  was  at 
last  overhauled  on  a  fiat-boat  on  the  Mississippi. 
Buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  huge  overcoat,  and 
his  face  disguised  by  a  moustache  and  whiskers, 
he  thought  himself  safe  from  the  argus-eyed  offi- 
cers of  the  police. 

He  was  standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  in  the 
twilight  of  the  evening,  eyeing  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  listening  to  the  strange  sounds  that 
occasionally  met  his  ears  from  the  shore,  or  seem- 
ed to  rise  up  from  the  water.    He  had  been  watch 
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ed  for  sometime  bj  a  person  who  had  been  con- 
versing with  the  crew — a  short,  thickset  man, 
with  a  sinister  expression  of  the  eye  and  heavy 
brows — features  hard  and  weather-beaten,  and  a 
total  absence  of  everything  like  feeling,  or  sym- 
pathy of  human  suffering.  He  approached  Ash- 
dale  with  a  vulgar  familiarity,  and  slapping  him 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  exclaimed : 

**  Why,  Frank,  my  old  boy,  what  are  you  mu- 
sing about  ?   What  ails  you,  Ashdale  ?** 

**  Nothing,  nothing !  Don't  interrupt  me,  sir," 
replied  Frank,  turning  to  look  ujfon  the  intruder, 
but  again  resuming  his  position. 

"  I  am  right,  then,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
are  Mr.  Ashdale,  and  my  prisoner.** 

"You  are  wrong,  sir,**  said  Frank,  turning 
fiercely  to  the  person  who  addressed  him.  "  You 
are  a  stranger  to  me,  and  have  mistaken  me  for 
some  one  else.** 

••  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,  mister.  I  arrest  you  for 
forgery,  and  you  must  not  resist,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  use  unpleasant  means  to  secure  you.** 

**  Fool  .»•»  exclaimed  Ashdale,  "  you  shall  never 
Dvc  to  do  it !  Touch  me  at  your  peril,  sir.**  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  pulled  a  revolv- 
ing pistol  from  his  pocket,  presented  it  to  the 
stranger's  breast,  and — 

A  loud  laugh  burst  from  the  boatmen  who  had 
been  watching  the  scene,  whose  mockery  mad* 
dened  the  brain  of  Ashdale,  and  hurling  the  use- 
less  weapon  at  the  head  of  the  officer,  (for  such  was 
he,)  with  such  force  as  to  prostrate  him  in  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  boat,  with  a  wild  laugh  of  defiance  he 
sprang  into  the  murky  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
But  slight  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  him,  as 
the  attention  of  the  crew  was  occupied  with  the 
wounded  officer.  A  slight  splashing  of  the  wa- 
ter, a  momentary  struggle  or  two,  and  the  eddy- 
ing circle  in  which  he  sank  but  for  an  instant 
caught  the  flashing  of  the  moon*s  light  as  it  rose 
above  the  trees,  and  all  again  was  quiet,  and  the 
waters  rolled  smoothly  over  the  last  resting  place 
of  one  who  in  life  was  possessed  of  scarcely  a 
solitary  virtue  to  recommend  him  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  world,  or  to  share  in  its  confidence  and 
honors. 

Are  there  not  thousands  around  us  ready  to 
walk  in  the  same  road  to  ruin  ? 

Are  there  not  thousands  around  us  already 
treading  the  same  road  to  ruin  ? 

What  folly  for  a  young  man  to  wish  for  a  for- 
tune !  As  well  wish  for  poison  and  a  spade — so 
few  are  capable  of  successfully  breasting  the 
wares  of  t  jmpiation  that  are  sure  to  beat  against 
them. 

How  little  do  we  know  when  we  are  well  off 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  extravagant  wishes 
are  temptations  of  Providence—no  doubt  about 


the  sin.  It  is  more  Christian-like,  and  far  better, 
for  every  one  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sphere  that 
fate  has  placed  him  in.  Once  out  of  his  orbit, 
how  speedily  he  may  verge  toward  ruin  and  mis- 
ery. Better  to  plod  on  in  honest  obscurity,  at 
peace  w\th  God  and  your  own  conscience,  humble 
and  poor,  that  your  end  may  be  peaceful,  than  to 
roll  in  chariots  of  gold  and  dress  in  fine  silks  that 
cover  an  aching  heart,  and  are  vain  soothers  of  a 
disturbed  conscience.  Had  Ashdale  have  remain- 
ed poor  he  might  have  remained  honest— compa- 
ratively ;  but  weak  in  head  and  not  the  most  in- 
dependent of  heart — ^not  loving  or  knowing  toil, 
wealth  was  his  bane.  Know  a  young  man  by 
his  companions,  is  a  true  saying. 

Those  who  would  live  and  be  honored,  most 
beware  the  Cup,  the  Dice,  loose  companions,  and 
immoral  habits.  With  such  associations,  who 
can  wonder  at  the  end  of  Ashdale. 

We  have  said  that  Ellen  was  honorably  wed- 
ded.  Her  father  and  mother  have  verged  into 
quiet  age  ;  but  neither  of  the  boon  companions  of 
Frank  possess  character  enough  to  bail  them  out 
of  prison  for  a  petty  larceny.  But  they  yet  min- 
gle among  "choice  spirits,'*  and  the  history  of 
Ashdale  has  become  a^  standard  legend  among 
them. 
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HOMES  IN  THE  DESERT. 

BY  H.  H.  CLEMKNIS. 

Horns  in  the  desen !  the  pathless  wild 
Where  scarce  a  sunbeam  ever  smiled ; 
But  the  light  of  a  presence,  is  always  there. 
And  it  speaks  to  the  heart,  like  an  uttered  prayer. 

Homes  in  the  desert !— no  sonlptured  giaoe 
Rears  there  alofl  its  calm,  cold  face, — 
The  hand  of  art,  no  homage  yields 
Save  this,  revealed  in  woods  and  fields. 

Homes  in  the  desert !  a  single  tree 
Is  the  home  of  many  a  family ; 
And  every  morn  their  early  praise. 
Floats  up  to  God,  from  hidden  wajrs. 

Homes  in  the  desert !  Where  love  hath  made 

An  holy  altar,  in  the  shade. 

And  myriads  of  tiny  things 

To  each  low  shrine,  a  worship  brings. 

There  are  homes  in  the  desert,  and  hisioriee 
Replete  with  solenm  mysteries ; 
For  God  hath  given  to  bird  and  bee. 
The  earliest  sign  of  his  prophecy. 

Such  Homes  as  these,  should  oun  be  made, 
Happy  in  sunshine  or  in  shade. 
To  win  for  us  that  final  Home, 
Where  all  the  pUro  and  perfect  come. 
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THE  FUNERAL  PILE. 

.  STUSA  was  formerly  a  Roman 
,  I  city,  where  Lueullus  and  Cice- 

I  !  ro  had  pleasure  houses.    lathe 

Vmiddle  agea  it  waa  converted 
u  into  a  strong  fortress/of  which 
a  the  story  of  its  dishonor  by 
,_     Fran gi pan i,    ia   well  known. 
Wasted  by  the  Upse  of  centuries,  it  is  now  bnt  a 
link  is  the  long  chain  oE  defensive  lowen  raised 
at  distances  of  aix  miles  from  each  other,  to  pro.- 
tecl  the  Roman  coasts  against  the  pirates  of  Afri- 
«,  the  plagne  and  smagglers.  Mounting  one  gun, 
it  ia  garrisoned  like  its  fellows,  hy  four  artillery 
men,  a  aergeant,  and  a  deputy  from  the   Sanita, 
(board  of  health,)  nhoee  office  is  limited  to  put- 
ting Tessela  in  quarantine,  in  event  of  wreck,  or 
Toluntary  landing  on  these  semi-African  shores, 
strongly  menaced  by  contagion. 

The  modem  tower  is  a  square  keep,  waalied  oi: 
all  sides  by  the  ocean,  whose  ravages  have,  ii 
the  lapse  of  centnriea,  indented  the  adjacent  ahores 
it  is  built  on  ancient  fouadatioDB,  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  resem- 
bles a  fortified  rack,  and  might,  on  neceaaiiy,  aoa- 
tain  a  siege.  But  it  is  hideed  in  perpetual  si^  i 
blockaded  to  the  sea  by  the  African  pestilence, 
and  landward  by  the  fever  of  the  Maremma.  Built 
on  the  most  solitary  beach  of  the  Roman  desert, 
between  the  little  town  of  Neptune  and  that  Cir. 
cean  mount  of  Homer  where  still  floats  the  sha- 
dow of  the  magician,  to  the  terror  of  the  shepherd 
tik  tower  of  Aatara  is  merely  aeparaled  from  the 
Pontine  marsbea  by  the  narrow  belt  of  forests 
from  Anlinm  to  Teiracina:  primeval  forests  they 
might  be  called ;  so  deep  their  silence,  ao  profound 
their  ahadow !  issuing  from  their  gloomy  recesaes 
in  its  descent  from  the  Albanian  hilla,  the  ancient 
Lantirins,  now  called  the  Conca,  rolls  ita  sandy 
wateis  near  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  ai 
known  traveler  through  the  desert,  silently  loses 
itself  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

The  solitude  of  Astnra,  and  the  tried  Carbona- 
rism  of  Sergeant  Oddo,  who  commanded  it,  had 
made  it  a  rendezvousfor  the  initiated.  Eight  Ita- 
lians, all  exiles  and  Carbonari,  had  repaired  thi- 
ther secretly  from  Coraica,  with  arma  and  ammu- 
nition ;  they  had  been  there  a  fortnight,  awaiting 
intelligence  from  emissaries  who  were  traveling 
in  every  direction.  For  whilst  one  politicaJ  mia- 
irionary,  carrying  the  word  from  Tuscany  to  Bo- 
logna,and  thence  to  Piedmontand  Lombardy.wai 
rising  hia  head  beneath  every  ecafibid  in  Italy, 
he  was  (according  to  his  passport)  a  gentleman  at 
large  on  a  journey  of  pleasure.  Entrusted  with 
similar  mia^on  for  the  aittings  in  the  east  of  the 
Neapolilan  dominiona,  another  Carbonari  wae 
eeeding  from  Rome  towards  the  two  Sicilies,  as  a 


learned  archeologian,  at  the  expense  and  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  court  of  Rome,  with  the  title 
of  antiquary  to  kia  Holinea.  For  Italian  Carbo- 
narism  exists  everywhere,  under  every  variety  of 
title  i  clothed  in  every  garb,  it  is  a  kind  of  invisi- 
ble genius,  everywhere  present;  an  unattainable 
Proteus !  Italy  is,  like  ancient  I^pt,  a  land  of 
mysteries  and  initiations.  It  is  throughout  volca- 
nic soil,  where  thrones  tremble  like  the  earth  ihey 
stand  upon:  and  when  the  surface  is  the  most 
calm,  even  then,  perhaps,  is  the  mine  kindling, 
and  preparing  to  explode. 

A  religions  and  political  ioatilntion  brought 
into  Eatope  from  Egypt — Carbonarism  has  tra- 
versed centuries  under  a  thousand  names.  Meet- 
ing together  in  their  secret  crypts,  its  adepts  re- 
gard each  other  as  brethren,  and  swear  mutual 
aid  and  fidelity. 

Before  the  torch  of  history  shall  light  up  these 
political  catacombs,  it  ia  for  fiction  to  descend  thi- 
ther and  lead  the  way.  The  eothuwastic  myste- 
ries of  cotemporaries  are  as  truly  in  its  domain  as 
are  the  cold  chronicles  of  remote  ages. 

If  the  illusions  of  the  past  have  power  to  call 
up  emotion,  the  misforiunes  of  the  present  have 
likewise  their  spell.  Inspired  poets  I  gifted  ro- 
mancers !  all  ye  potent  artists  who  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  your  own  countiy,  and  whoae  adven- 
turous genius  delights  to  seek  its  abode  in  ruins ! 
youT  voice  surprises  and  enthrals — yotir  intelli- 
gence Bubdues  me ;  I  admire  your  poems  as  cathe- 
drala,  and  your  heroes  as  statues;  but  I  am  of  my 
own  era,  and  they  wake  not  my  sympathies. 

Of  the  eight  Italians  under  the  shelter  of  the 
tower  of  Astura,  the  proudest  spirit  was  that  of 
Grimaldi,  the  (^noese.  Although  a  patrician,  he 
had  ranged  hhnself  under  the  banners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  though  a  (^noese,  hia  hopes  were  not  for 
Genoa,  but  Italy.  After  the  restorarion  in  1814, 
when  Genoa  waa  made  over  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
to  Sardinia,  the  country  of  the  Adomi  and  Fregoai 
had  not  a  more  zealous  or  more  bitter  republican. 
^Vhen  the  prince  exacted  a  new  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  Genoese  nobility,  Grimaldi  refused  it.and 
condemned  himself  to  voluntary  exile.  Having 
retired  to  Corsica,  he  was  the  fust  at  ihe  meeting 
at  Astnra.  Remo,  ancestor  of  the  outlaws,  was  a 
young  painter  of  Parma,  as  handsome  as  Raphael ; 
like  him  an  artist,  and  one  who  might  in  other 
times  have  resuscitated  the  great  Lombard  school; 
but  carried  away  by  the  warmth  pf  hia  spirit  into 
the  enrangnined  path  of  conspiracies,  he  wasted 
in  those  rough  and  clouded  struggles,  a  life  of 
poetry,  enthusiasm  and  passion.  But,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  person  of  Ihe  group  was  a  young 
native  of  Arona,  on  the  banks  of  lake  Major,  who 
had  received  in  the  tower  ibe  name  of  Conradine, 
from  hia  grace  and  beauty,  which  resembled  those 
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of  the  last  Suabian,  who  like  him  was  just  sixtieen 
years  of  age»  with  blue  eyes  and  long  fair  hair. 
He  might  indeed  have  been  thought  a  Suabian  ra- 
ther than  an  Italian.  To  see  his  fair  feminine 
face  and  mild  blue  eyes,  amongst  those  stern  and 
weather-beaten  countenances,  with  their  black  and 
fiery  eyes,  one  asked  how  it  chanced  that  so  fra- 
gile a  creature  was  cast  amongst  those  energetic 
beings?  and  what  community  of  interest  there 
could  be  between  them  ?  Such  are  the  extraordi- 
nary and  yet  poetical  hazards  of  revolutions. 

Compromised  in  a  bloody  rising  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Turin,  where  his  only  brother  was  killed, 
with  many  others,  upon  the  very  steps  of  the 
altar,  Conradine  openly  swore  to  revenge  him : 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  suppli- 
cations of  his  mother,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpe- 
tual banishment.  His  weeping  mother  refused  the 
little  consolation  of  foUowmg  her  only  child  into 
exile;  she  was  now  detained  as  a  hostage  for  his 
conduct  abroad.  Having  entered  life  under  such 
harsh  auspices,  the  heart  of  the  young  man  was 
divided  between  his  mother  and  Italy.  He  was  to 
the  rest  of  the  banished  an  object  of  affectionate 
care.  Whilst  these  all  waited  in  their  lonely 
abode,  the  arrival  of  advices  by  which  their  future 
plans  weie  to  be  guided,  an  individual  of  a  very 
different  character  was  traveling  toward  them  an 
unwilling  guest. 

Brancadcre — such  was  the  name  of  the  new 
comer,  was  one  of  the  body  guard  of  the  Pope. 
About  twenty  years  of  age,  the  ward  and  distant 
relation  of  Prince  Jesi,  (a  Roman  patrician  of  the 
old  school,)  Brandacore  was,  however,  a  Carbo- 
nari, more,  it  is  true,  from  chance  and  idleness 
than  principle ;  for,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  he  seem- 
ed to  look  little  beyond  the  present  hour  for 
amusement  or  interest. 

Having  imprudently  betrayed  some  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  order,  and  being  in  danger  of  denun- 
ciation by  the  police,  the  superior  advised  his  in- 
stant departure  from  Rome,  until  the  storm  had 
subsided,  and  traced  for  him  an  itinerary  of  his 
route  for  Astura,  with  directions  to  avoid  inhabit- 
ed places,  and  to  shape  his  course  through  the 
deepest  solitudes  of  the  desert. 

Brancadore  was  stunned  by  this  abrupt  depar- 
ture. He  adored  Rome,  and  hankered  after  it  as 
the  Israelites  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  he, 
however,  accepted  exile  as  a  merciful  punishment, 
and  left  the  city  at  full  gallop,  through  the  gate  of 
St.  Sebastian.  As  he  passed  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pio's,  the  sun  had  risen  above  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
tinging  with  golden  light  the  cypress  groves  of 
mount  Celien,  and  the  immense  baths  of  Caracalla. 
Faithful  to  his  instructions,  Brancadore  sped  his 
way  rapidly  on  toward  Astura,  through  the  open 
country,  avoiding  both  towns  and  villages.  Leav. 


ing  to  the  left  the  Albanian  route,  and  to  the  right 
the  road  to  Ardea,  he  crossed  the  broad  undula- 
tions of  the  Campagna,  and  gained  almost  at  a 
heat,  the  declivity  of  the  Albanian  hills,  formerly 
covered  with  patrician  villas.  Trampling  upon 
the  ruins,  or  rather  the  dust  of  Politorus  and  Co- 
rioles,  he  rested  not  with  horse,  white  with  foam, 
until  he  had  attained  the  banks  of  the  Conca,  in 
the  broad  fi^f  of  the  Campo-morto. 

Compelled  to  make  a  pause,  to  take  rest  from 
fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  did  not  reach 
the  shore  until  nightfall  leaving  behind  him,  on 
the  coast,  Neptune  and  Porto  d*Ango.  Thick -set 
with  ruins,  prolonged  even  beneath  the  ocean,  and 
which  fancy  might  have  portrayed  as  the  myste- 
rious palace  of  some  water  spirit,  the  beach  at  first 
rough  and  stony,  gradually  smoothed  on  the  ap- 
proach to  Astura,  and  became  sandy  and  yielding. 
Exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  horse  of  Branca- 
dore sank  in  the  humid  arena,  and  the  tower  seem- 
ed to  retreat  in  the  distance.  His  thoughts  vibrat- 
ing between  Rome,  with  its  luxurious  delights, 
and  the  tower  of  exile  and  atonement,  the  young 
Roman  surrendered  himself  to  the  slow  pace  of 
his  steed,  and  the  soothing  fascinations  of  a  sum- 
mer's night.  The  stars  glittered  above  his  head, 
and  the  waves  murmured  at  his  feet  like  a  sleep 
ing  swallow.  At  length  the  fatal  keep  rose  be- 
fore him  like  a  phantom,  its  dark  mass  rising  as 
a  blot  in  the  sparkling  fields  of  heaven. 

Suddenly  reminded  by  its  abrupt  appearance  of 
the  purport  of  his  journey,  Brancadore  pressed  on, 
but  the  qai  vive  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  report  of 
fire-aims  stopped  him  short.  He  asked  for  the 
8ergeai\| ;  the  sentinel's  shout  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  another  shout  from  behind  the  tower, 
and  Oddo,  a  moment  afterward,  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

Brancadore  alighting,  held  out  his  hand  to  him ; 
a  carbonarie  sign  commenced  the  recognizance, 
which  was  completed  by  the  letter  he  brought. 
His  identity  satisfactorily  proved,  the  new, guest 
was  led  by  the  sergeant,  not  into  the  tower,  but 
to  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conca.  There  a 
mournful  scene  awaited  him:  bareheaded  and  si- 
lent, all  the  banished  men  of  Astura,  except  one, 
stood  ranged  in  a  circle  on  the  beach,  round  a  fu- 
neral pile ;  and  the  only  one  missing  in  the  ranks 
of  the  living  was  he  who  lay  a  corpse  upon  that 
funeral  pile. 

The  arrival  of  Brancadore  did  not  interrupt  the 
ceremony.  He  was  unknown  to  all ;  but  a  word 
from  the  sergeant  installed  him  as  one  of  them, 
and  the  mute  assembly  opened  their  ranks,  inviting 
him,  by  look  and  gesture,  to  assist  at  the  nocturnal 
solemnity. 

Order  re-established,  Conradine  in  tears,  torch 
in  hand,  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
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averting  hid  fair  countenance,  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
His  eimplicity  and  youth  had  designated  him  (or 
this  sad  and  affecting  office.  Al  the  inttant  when 
the  flame  caugbl  the  pile,  more  iban  one  teat  flow- 
ed down  in  the  obscarity,  more  Ihao  one  sigh  was 
heard  amidst  the  sileDce,  and  (he  softening  of  all 
hearts  was  on  the  point  of  manifesling  itself 
pauionale  burst  of  lamentation,  when  Azzo,  the 
energetic  Azzo,  who  had  witnessed  more  sceneg 
of  desolation  during  his  career  than  any  other  al 
Aatura,  enlooed  with  strong  voice,  though  betray- 
ing emotion,  a  chant  of  hope  and  conaolalion. 
The  storm  of  tears  was  quelled ;  the  military  di 
profiindis  elrengthened  every  hearl,  dried  every 
tear,  and  stifled  every  sigh,  carrying  away  every 
voice  and  spirit  in  one  grand  and  melodious  cho- 

lUH. 

Tbe  white  and  aromatic  flame  of  the  pines  ra- 
pidly communicated  itself  to  the  oaka,  myrtles, 
and  olives,  and  the  whole  pile,  as  well  as  Ihe 
dead  body,  were  soon  but  one  mass  of  fira.  Thi 
flame  now  mounted  toward  heaven  in  baming 
wreaths,  and  again  spread  in  sparkling  sheaves, 
fell  back  apon  the  bosom  of  the  dark  waters  like 
a  shower  of  stars.  The  sea  was  red,  the  heavens 
were  red,  and  the  glow  reddened  with  the  rest,  the 
pallid  brows  of  the  conspirators.  Like  templars 
at  the  pile  of  the  grand-master,  they  all  stood  diere 
motionless— drowning  with  their  religioos,  yet 
warlike  chant,  the  roaring  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  soon  Ihe  deep  manly  chores  died  away  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  forests  of  the  desert  were 
silent. 

Farrowed  with  crimson  reflections  of  the  glare, 
the  gloomy  and  massive  tower  was  voipeless  aa 
nature.  Standing  on  the  battlements  like  a  sha- 
dow, and  surveying  the  fiery  shore,  a  figure  in 
white  drapery  witnessed  from  the  heights  of  the 
tower  the  festival  of  the  dead.  It  was  Isolina,  the 
daughter  of  old  Matthew  the  deputy;  hot  the  dark 
flashing  eye  of  the  child  of  the  Maremma  in  vain 
sought  through  the  night  the  fair  head  of  Conra- 
dine.  The  young  outcast  of  Ihe  Alps  had  this 
evening  neither  glance  nor  thought  for  leoltoa; 
his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  grief. 

The  pile  no  longer  burning,  still  continued  to 
smoke  until  altar  and  victim  were  consumed ;  at 
length  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  shore  relapsed 
into  shadow.  The  sacrifice  accomplished,  whilst 
all  stood  round  in  silence,  Tibaldo  the  Venetian 
weeping,  collected  and  deposited  in  an  antique  urn, 
Ihe  yet  warm  ashes  of  Grimalrti.  For  he  it  was— 
the  haughty  Genoese— subdued  in  nnavMUng 
struggle  with  the  fever  of  Ihe  mal'aria,  who  was 
king  of  the  festival ;  the  silent  king,  who  had  for 
canopy  the  stany  vault  of  night,  for  throne  the 
funeraJ  pile— and  for  kingdom  the  realms  of  eter- 


That  ihQU  ail  gone  from  sonow — 
Thai  ttir  young  Torm  shall  rest  io  sleep 

TUl  an  elemal  morrow. 

No  tesn  tor  thae  >  I  can  notahed 

Ons  grief-psHrl  on  Ihj  lomb ; 
Or  think  of  Ihee  u  with  ihe  dead. 

Shrouded  in  nigbl  nod  gloom- 
No  lean  for  ihee  !  Dear  Mificici  why. 

Oh  I  why  should  any  moum. 
Thai  Ihou  wast  eaily  called  on  high. 

To  (hal  celestial  iKnimel 
Ko tears  forth ee I  Triumphantly 

My  voice  would  wake  ihe  song. 
Since  thou  hast  gained  the  vicloiy. 

And  Joioed  the  blood-washed  throng. 
No  teara  for  ihee  1— Thy  life  hath  taught 

SubnuBBioD  to  His  will, 
Who,  lo  the  heui  of  gtier  o'er  tiaiight. 

Can  whisper.  Pott,  bt  UiU  ! 
Jacesok,  Michigan,  ISM. 


MAKANDAL. 

OBT     OF    ST.     DOHINOO. 

BOUT  sevenly-five  yearsago 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  or 
Hayti,  trembled  at  the  single 
^  name  of  Makandal.  Bom  in 
>.  Africa,  in  on'e  of  the  conn- 
Llries  at  Ihe  fool  of  Alount 
■"Alias,  he  was  onquestiona- 
high  rank :  for  his  education 
n  attended  to  with  an  assiduily 
among  Ibe  negroes.  He  could  read 
and  write  the  Arabic  language ;  nor  was  he  the 
only  negro  fallen  by  chance  into  slavery,  and 
conveyed  lo  the  colonies,  that  could  boaat  of  this 
talent.  Makandal.  moreover,  had  a  fine  taste  for 
mueic,  painting,  and  sculpture ;  and  although  be 
was  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  when  he 
was  sent  lo  the  West  Indies,  he  had  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  medicine  of  his  counti^,  and  of  tbe 
virtues  of  simples :  a  knowledge  so  useful,  and 
often  BO  dangerous  in  the  burning  zone  that  ei- 
tends  between  the  tropics. 

Makandal  was  sold  to  a  planter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Fraof  ois.  He  not  only  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  bis  master,  by  bis  nncommon  uoder- 
itanding  and  assiduity;  but  he  was  beloved  and 
revered  by  all  Ihe  slaves,  on  account  of  the  care 
he  took  to  contribute  to  their  amueemeni  by  mnl* 
tiplying  their  holidays,  and  by  cnring  their  dis- 
when  the  white  physicians  had  given  them 
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oTer.  He  soon  became  the  soul  of  all  their  dan- 
cing assemblies,  of  which  the  negroes  are  pas- 
sionately fond ;  and,  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  the  sick  that  were  given  over,  invok- 
ed the  name  of  Makandal,  and  sent  to  him  to  en- 
treat some  leaf  of  an  herb,  or  some  root,  which 
almost  constantly  restored' them  to  health. 

At  this  period,  young  Makandal  was  distin- 
guished for  beneficence,  and  a  passion  for  plea- 
sure. Happy,  indeed,  had  he  made  no  other  use 
of  such  extraordinary  talents ; — ^but  they  proved, 
in  the  sequel,  to  be  sources  of  the  most  enormous 
crimes. 

At  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  love  display- 
ed its  influences  in  his  soul  with  the  most  aston- 
ishing impetuosity  Instead  of  an  exclusive  in- 
clination for  a  single  female,  all  that  possessed 
more  than  ordinary  attractions  participated  in  his 
homage,  and  inflamed  his  desires.  His  passion 
acquired  greater  energy  and  activity,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  objects  that  inspired  it  became  more 
numerous.  He  selected  his  mistresses  from  every 
quarter,  and  seemed  constantly  more  charmed  with 
the  woman  that  contributed  most  to  his  happiness ; 
and  an  uncommon  fierceness  of  jealousy  defended 
the  empire  of  his  love. 

The  white  overseer  of  the  plantation  in  which 
Makandal  was  a  slave,  was  smitten  with  a  young 
woman  with  whom  Makandal  also  fell  in  love. 
We  may  imagine  how  much  the  poor  girl  must 
have  been  embarrassed,  to  choose  between  a  des- 
potic and  severe  master  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  all  the  negroes ;  but  at  last  her  heart  voted 
for  her  equal,  and  the  overseer  was  refused. 

Enraged  at  this  indignity,  he  discovered  that 
Makandal  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  resolved  to  be 
revenged.  Makandal,  notwithstanding  his  noc- 
turnal courses,  and  the  attention  he  devoted  to 
pleasure,  performed  his  duty  as  a  slave  with  so 
much  zeal  and  punctuality  that  he  had  never  been 
exposed  to  the  slightest  punishment;  a  very  as- 
tonishing circumstance  in  a  country  where  the 
whip  incessantly  tears  the  bodies  of  the  wretched 
negroes,  and  excites  terror  and  compassion  in  the 
breast  of  an  European  not  rendered  callous  by 
barbarous  habit,  to  the  horror  of  such  a  sight. 

The  overseer,  impatient  to  surprise  Makandal 
in  some  fault,  redoubled  his  vigilance;  but  in 
vain — the  slave  was  irreproachable.  His  enemy, 
not  finding  any  reason  for  punishing  him,  deter- 
mined to  form  a  pretext;  and  one  day,  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  plantation  of  sugar  eanes,  he  or- 
dered him  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  and  receive 
fifty  lashes.  The  high-spirited  Makandal  appear- 
ed shocked  at  this  piece  of  injustice.  Far  from 
humbling  himself,  and  imploring  the  intercession 
of  the  other  slaves,  who  were  all  astonished  and 
affected,  he  fiercely  threw  his  working  tools  at 
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his  rival's  feet,  and  told  him  that  his  inhuman 
order  was  now  the  signal  of  liberty.  At  the  same 
time  he  fled  toward  the  mountains,  and  escaped 
notwithstanding  the  fury  of  the  overseer,  and  the 
feigned  pursuits  of  the  negroes,  who  had  no  in- 
clination to  take  him. 

From  that  moment  he  was  in  the  number  of  the 
runaway  negroes,  and  continued  to  be  so  for 
twelve  years  before  he  could  be  apprehended. 
He  constantly  lived,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his 
comrades.  There  was  not  an  entertainment  of 
any  consequence  of  which  he  was  not  the  head. 
How,  indeed,  could  any  of  the  negroes  be  induced 
to  betray  their  friend,  their  comforter,  and  their 
prophet  ? — ^for  he  had  the  dexterity  to  persuade 
them,  at  least,  that  he  possessed  supernatural 
virtues,  and  enjoyed  divine  revelations. 

He  had  curiously  engraved,  at  the  end  of  an 
orange  stick,  a  small  human  figure,  which,  when 
it  was  touched  a  little  below  the  head,  moved  its 
eyes  and  lips,  and  seemed  to  be  animated.  lie 
pretended  that  this  fetiche*  answered  all  his  ques- 
tions, as  an  oracle ;  and  when  he  thought  fit  to 
predict  the  death  of  any  one,  it  is  certain  he  was 
never  mistaken. 

From  the  great  knowledge  Makandal  had  of 
simples,  he  was  enabled  to  discover,  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, many  poisonous  plants ;  and  it  was  through 
this  that  he  acquired  such  extensi  ve  credit.  W  ith- 
out  explaining  the  means  that  he  employed,  he 
would  declare  that  such  a  negro,  whether  male  or 
fetnale,  who  lived  sometimes  Mty  leagues  from 
the  place  where  he  uttered  the  prediction,  would 
die  the  same  day  or  the  day  after,  and  those  who 
heard  him  soon  learned,  to  their  terror,  that  the 
prediction  was  accomplished. 

It  is  now  proper  to  explain  the  means  that  he 
employed  in  the  commission  of  crimes  that  were 
not  conceived  to  be  such,  till  they  had  been  carried 
to  an  extreme  of  enormity. 

The  negroes,  in  general,  have  a  great  propen- 
'sity  to  commerce.  Numbers  of  them  act  as  hawk- 
ers or  pedlars,  in  dispersing  the  European  goods 
about  the  country ;  and  in  the  French  colonies, 
they  are  called  pacotilleurs.  It  was  among  these 
that  Makandal  had  his  disciples  and  most  con- 
fidential partisans;  and  these,  in  particular,  he 
employed  in  all  the  good  or  evil  of  which  he  was 
the  author. 

Another  custom,  moreover,  among  the  negroes, 
is  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality  with  a  religi- 
ous  attention,  and  to  take  a  repast  together  on 
seeing  each  other  again,  after  the  smallest  absence. 

*  Fetiche  is  a  namo  given  in  Guinea  to  their  divini- 
ties ;  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  preside  over  a  whole 
province,  and  one  over  a  whole  family.  This  idol  is 
a  tree,  the  head  of  an  ape,  a  bird,  or  any  such  thing  as 
their  fancy  may  suggest 
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Now,  whenever  Makandal  had  determined  that 
any  particular  person  »honld  perish,  b«  dispatched 
one  of  these  pedlars  who  were  his  friends,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  devoted  person  some  fruit  that  he  gave 
him,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  contained 
the  death  of  the  person  who  was  to  eat  it.  The 
pedlar,  instead  of  supposing  that  Makandal  had 
poisoned  the  fruit,  trembled  at  the  power  of  bis 
fetiche,  and  executed  the  command  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet,  without  daring  to  mention  it  to 
any  one.  The  victim  expired;  and  dying,  per- 
haps, at  a  distance  from  the  predictor,  the  pre- 
science of  Makandal  was  the  subject  of  admira- 
tion. 

He  had  many  times  sworn  vengeance  against 
his  former  master,  and  he  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  revenged  in  a  most  dreadful  manner. 
He  had  seduced  the  affections  of  a  young  slave, 
who,  by  threats  and  bribery,  he  induced  to  be  his 
ii\jBtrument.  Her  master  was  found  dead  one 
morning,  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  the 
mistress  was  destroyed  by  the  poisoned  fruit  ere 
the  fatal  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  to  her. 
It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  Mnrza  had  been 
her  only  attendant  that  day,  and  had  taken  occa- 
sion while  waiting  upon  her,  to  infuse  the  deadly 
poison  into  her  refreshments.  This  the  girl  con- 
fessed on  torture,  and  she  was  afterward  burned 
to  death  for  the  crime.  No  commiseration  was 
felt  for  the  wretched  criminal,  as  the  unfortunate 
lady  was  beloved  for  her  humanity,  and  her 
memory  was  long  afterward  cherished  among  the 
slaves  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo. 

His  friends  thus  found  in  him  a  formidable 
avenger,  and  his  rivals — his  inconstant  mistresses, 
and  those,  in  particular,  who  refused  his  solicita- 
tions, never  escaped  his  cruelty.  But  at  last ,  love , 
which  bad  so  much  favored  him ;  love,  for  which 
he  had  committed  innumerable  crimes ;  love  hur- 
ried him  to  destruction. 

Makandal  had  two  accomplices,  or  lieutenants, 
blindly  devoted  to  his  will ;  the  one  was  named 
Teysselo,  the  other  Mayombo ;  and  it  is  probable 
ihat  they  alone  were  partly  in  the  secret  of  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  establish  his  domin- 
ion. 

In  the  day  time,  he  retired  with  these  two  chiefs, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  other  runaway  ne- 
groes, to  the  almost  inaccessible  heights  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  kept  their  wives  and  child- 
ren with  well-cultivated  plantations.  Bands  of 
armed  robbers  sometimes  thence  descended,  at  the 
command  of  Makandal,  to  spread  terror  and  de- 
vastation in  the  .habitations  of  the  neighboring 
plains,  or  to  exterminate  those  who  had  disobeyed 
the  prophet. 

He  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  attached  to  many 
young  negroes,  who  gave  him  an  account  of 


whalever  passed  in  the  plantations  where  they 
were  slaves.  Among  these  was  one  named  Zami, 
about  eighteen  years  old,  beautiful  as  the  Belve- 
dere Apollo,  and  distinguished  by  both  courage 
and  understanding. 

One  Sunday,  Zami  had  repaired  to  a  dance  about 
three  leagues  from  his  master's  bouse.  The  whole 
assembly,  with  transports  of  admiration  and  plea- 
sure, encircled  a  negro  girl  called  Samba,  who 
danced  with  an  enchanting  g^race,  and  who,  to  a 
tender  and  voluptuous  air,  united  the  moat  timid 
modesty.  Her  shape  was  elegant  and  easy,  like 
the  pliant  reeds  that  are  balanced  by  the  winds. 
Her  eyes  beamed  inexpressible  lustre ;  her  teeth 
eclipsed  the  whiteness  of  snow ;  and  her  com- 
plexion, black  as  ebony,  added  fascination  to  her 
charms. 

Zami  beheld  this  uncommon  beauty,  and,  for 
the  first  time  felt  the  tender  sensation.  Samba, 
at  the  same  instant,  fixed  her  fine  eyes,  by  chance, 
on  Zami,  and  was  struck  with  the  same  dart  that 
had  pierced  the  young  negro. 

After  the  dance  was  over,  a  conversation  took 
place  between  the  two  lovers :  their  mutual  flame 
was  avowed ;  and  they  became  inseparable  for 
the  day.  When  it  became  necessary  tc  part,  they 
promised  to  see  each  other  as  often  as  possible. 
In  the  day  time,  each  was  occupied  in  labor,  but 
when  the  sun  vanished  from  the  horizon,  they 
repaired  to  a  private  rendezvous.  There,  in  a 
grove  of  odoriferous  orange-trees,  they  repeated 
their  ardent  expressions  of  mutual  passion :  con- 
soling each  other  by  the  tenderest  caresses  for  that 
restraint  in  their  situation  Which  obliged  them  to 
separate  as  soon  as  the  sun  arose  to  gild  the  azure 
sky. 

Their  happiness  lasted  about  six  months,  when 
Samba  perceived  that  she  was  to  be  a  mother 
She  communicated  this  discovery  to  Zami,  whose 
transports  on  the  occasion  were  indescribable. 

He  was  still  in  all  the  intoxication  of  his  joy, 
when,  on  quitting  his  beloved  Samba,  at  break  of 
day,  and  entering  his  hut,  he  found  Makandal 
waiting  for  him.  Makandal,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  Zami's  passion  and  good  fortune, 
thus  addressed  him : — 

**Sami,  thou  knowest  the  dreadful  power  of 
my  fetiche,  rejoice,  therefore,  that  thou  hast  found 
favor  in  his  sight,  and  merit  his  confidence  Go, 
and  find  out  Samba,  the  negro  woman,  who  has 
hitherto  rejected  the  solicitations  of  all  her  ad- 
mirers, and  who,  for  a  year  post,  has  even  irritated 
my  pride  by  her  obstinate  refusals^  Demand 
hospitality  of  her,  and  when  she  is  about  to  eat, 
dexterously  infuse  this  powder  into  her  mess ;  it 
will  be  her  death."  At  the  same  time,  he  gave 
him  a  piece  of  the  banana  leaf*  which  contained 
the  fatal  powder. 
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His  words  strnck  Zami  like  a  clap  of  thunder ; 
he  threw  himself  at  Makandal's  feet,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  addressed  him  in  these  words : 

"Oh,  Makandal!  canst  thoa  require  me  to 
sacrifice  to  thy  vengeance  the  most  perfect  beauty, 
the  purest  soul  that  ever  did  honor  to  our  country  ? 
Know  that  I  adore  Samba;  I  am  tenderly  be- 
loved by  her ;  and  she  will  soon  give  the  title  of 
father  to  the  unfortunate  Zami.*' 

While  he  thus  spake,  he  embraced  the  knees  of 
the  ferocious  Makandal,  who,  enraged  to  see  a 
successful  rival,  drew  his  cutlass,  and  was,  doubt- 
less, going  to  sacrifice  him  on  the  spot,  if  the 
voices  of  the  white  men,  who  were  calling  the 
slaves  to  their  work,  had  not  been  heard.  Ma- 
kandal had  but  just  time  to  escape  with  precipita- 
tion, and  he,  inconsiderately,  left  the  poisonous 
powder  in  the  hands  of  Zami. 

The  latter  was  determined,  at  first,  to  discover 
th«  whole  to  the  white  overseers;  but  he  still 
dreaded  Makandal;  he  dreaded  particularly  his 
fetiche,  and  he  kept  the  secret. 

The  day  appeared  to  him  insupportably  long ; 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  anxiety; 
and,  at  last,  when  the  hour  of  rest  was  come,  he 
repaired  with  impatience  to  the  rendezvous. 

Samba  was  not  yet  arrived.  Her  lover  waited 
for  her  with  unspeakable  anxiety;  agitated  al- 
ternately by  hope  and  fear,  every  moment  he 
thought  he  heard  her  coming.  The  least  noise — 
the  slightest  trembling  of  the  trees,  augmented  the 
illusion.  But  perceiving  that  the  hour  of  meeting 
was  past,  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  most 
g^loomy  apprehensions,  and  he  lost,  at  length,  all 
hopes  of  seeing  her  when  midnight  came.  He 
then  suddenly  sprang  forward,  and  flew  toward 
the  dwelling  of  Samba,  impatient  to  know  what 
could  have  happened. 

Imagine  the  grief — the  consternation — the  de- 
spair of  the  unhappy  Zami,  when,  on  approach- 
ing the  hut  of  his  beloved  Samba,  he  heard  the 
lamentations  of  several  negro  women.  He  enters 
— he  perceives  her  extended  on  the  mat — ^he  flies 
to  her.  Sanba  turns  her  dying  eyes  toward  him ; 
she  lakes  his  hand,  and  tenderly  pronouncing  his 
name,  expires. 

The  wretched  Zami  himself  sunk  lifeless  by 
her  side.  He  was  conveyed  out  of  the  hut,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  female  pedlar  had  come  to  the  hut, 
and  dined  with  hec.  He  then  discovered  all  that 
he  knew  of  Makandal's  design,  and  delivered  up 
the  powder,  which  a  chemist  of  Cape  Francois 
examiaed,  and  declared  to  be  a  virulent  poison. 

The  cause  of  a  great  number  of  sudden  deaths 
was  then  suspected,  and  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  whole  colony  excited  universal  con* 
sternation.    The  martehausses  were  sent  into  all 


parts  of  the  island  to  apprehend  Makandal ;  but 
they  already  begun  to  despair  of  success,  when 
Zami  undertook  to  take  him. 

He  armed  himself  with  a  small  club  made  of 
the  Indian  pear-tree,  and  placed  himself  in  am- 
buscade in  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  to 
which  Makandal  bad  retired.  There  he  patiently 
waited  for  him  &ve  days.  At  last,  on  the  sixth, 
before  break  of  day,  he  heard  him  walking  with 
two  other  runaway  negroes.  Zami  instantly  rush- 
ed upon  them,  and  killed  the  two  comrades  of 
Makandal.  The  latter  drew  his  cutlass,  which 
Zami,  with  one  blow  of  his  club,  beat  out  of  his 
hand,  knocking  him  down  at  the  same  time.  He 
then  tied  his  arms  behind  him  with  his  long  girdle, 
and  brought  him  to  the  Cape.     • 

Among  the  accomplices  of  Makandal,  Teysselo 
and  Mayombo  were  also  taken,  who,  when  tor- 
turned,  confessed  the  secret  of  the  poisons,  but 
Makandal  himself  would  make  no  confession. 
He  preserved,  even  in  the  flames,  his  audacity  and 
fanaticism,  which  led  the  crowd  of  ignorant  ne- 
groes to  believe,  that  even  now  his  fetiche  would 
save  him,  and  for  a  moment,  indeed,  a  singular 
circumstance  seemed  favorable  to  that  opinion. 
Makandal  was  fastened  to  the  stake  by  an  iron 
collar.  When  the  pile  was  kindled  his  struggles 
were  so  violent  that  he  tore  up  the  stake,  and  ran 
ten  or  twelve  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 
All  the  negroes  instantly  exclaimed,  "  a  miracle ! 
but  a  soldier,  with  a  stroke  of  his  sabre,  convinced 
them  that  he  was  more  powerful  than  the  fetiche, 
and  the  inhuman  Makandal  was  thrown  back  into 
the  flames. 

As  for  Zami,  be  had  no  sooner  avenged  his  be- 
loved Samba,  than  he  put  a  period  to  his  own 
existence  in  the  hope  of  speedily  rejoining  her, 
without  whom  his  life  was  become  an  insupport- 
able burden. 


9^»^t^t^^0*^*0*0*0^^*l0^^^^*^*0^^^f*^ 


"  Some  years  ago,**  says  a  foreign  journal,  "  the 
captain  of  a  corsair  carried  off*  the  wife  of  a 
poor  wood-cutter,  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Messina.  After  detaining  her  for  several 
months  on  board  his  vessel,  he  landed  her  on  an 
island  in  the  South  seas,  wholly  regardless  of 
what  might  befall  her.  It  happened  that  the  wo- 
man was  presented  to  the  savage  monarch  of  the 
island,  who  became  enamored  of  her.  He  made 
her  his  wife,  placed  her  on  the  throne,  and  at  his 
death  left  her  sole  sovereign  of  his  dominions 
By  a  European  vessel,  which  recently  touched 
at  the  island,  the  poor  wood-cutter  has  received 
intelligence  of  his  wife.  She  sent  him  presents 
of  such  value  that  he  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  private  individuals  in  Sicily,  until 
it  shall  please  her  majesty,  his  august  spouse,  to 
summon  him  to  her  court" 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITE  CON- 
VERSATION. 

.  MISS  ISRAEL  HILL  has  lalcen 
•  offence  at  Ihe  plain  garb  in 
^  which  many  of  the  EngliEb  pro- 
L  Tcrbs  have  been  eo  long  attired' 
f  and  has  dressed  them  up  in  a 
^  fashionable gatment  of  her  own, 
S'  suitable  to  eyes  polite,  and  the 
b  fastidious  lefinement  of  those 
fk  "  in  whose  mouthti  butter  would 
'  nol  melt,"  and  who  "look  as  if 
.  they  could  not  soy  boo!  lo  a 
,  goose."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
^  to  say  tbat  she  baa  spoiled  tbem 
I  all ;  but,  as  she  has  executed 
'  her  task  in  an  ingenious  manner 
we  giTe  a  few  of  these  "Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture," and  Miss  Hill's  refinement  upon  them. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  the  modern 
Euphuist  distils  into  "  Feathered  bipeds  of  simtilar 
plumage  will  live  gregariously  !" 

For  What  h  bred  in  the  bone  wiU  never  come  out 
of  the  flesh, the  new  phraseology  is — "That  which 
is  engendered  in  the  osseous  portions  of  the 
frame  will  never  he  extracted  from  its  carnal  co- 

Those  who  live  in  a  glass  house  should  never 
throw  stones,  is  a  truism,  and  its  application  is  still 
perceptible,  in  "  Those,  the  illumining  apertures 
of  whose  messuages  are  vitritied,  should  never 
project  fragments  of  granite." 

There  is  an  historical  apothegm  to  Ihe  eflect  that 
Rome  teas  not  built  in  a  day;  this  fact  is  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  Mi?s  Hill  in  the  sonorous  period, 
"  The  capital  of  the  Papal  stales  was  nol  con- 
Elnicled  in  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  globe." 

The  concise  adage  that  Old  birds  are  not  caught 
tcitk  chaff,  is  sentenliously  paraphrased  by  the 
axiom — "Expeiienced  warblers  are  rarely  tnade 
prisoners  by  the  husks  of  grain." 

A  nod  IS  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blindliorse,  is  a 
circumstance  whose  verity  no  ampiification  can 
weaken ;  in  its  refined  acceptation  we  must  e.t- 
press  ourselves  thus — "  An  abrupt  inclination  of 
ihe  head  is  equivalent  lo  a  sudden  closing  of  the 
eye,  to  a  racer  laboring  under  a  cataract." 

That  somewhat  musty  proverb.  It 's  a  icise  child 
timt  hiDics  kh  own  father,  is  dealt  with  after  this 
fashion — "  It  is  a  sage  infant  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  own  paternal  relative." 

For  The  devil  isnotsobtack  as  he  is  painted,  ani 
There 's  no  misiiing  a  blackamoor  tehite,  we  must 
now  read—"  The  infernal  being  is  not  so  sable  as 
limnets  have  represented  him ;"  and  "  No  ablution 
will  convert  an  African  into  an  Albino." 


Instead  of  "  When  the  eat  '$  avm/  the  mice  will 
play,"  the  following  ie  substituted — "  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  miniature  tiger,  the  muscipnlar  race 
will  become  festive." 

The  thrifty  advice  given  to  housewives,  "  No! 
to  count  their  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,"  in 
order  lo  prevent  the  disappointment  likely  to  arist 
from  finding  the  eggs  addled,  will  be  easily  reci^- 
niBed,1ike  an  old  friend  in  anew  hat,  a  lai^  pair 
of  whiskers  and  a  little  cane—"  Do  not  calculate 
the  number  of  your  juvenile  poultry  before  the 
process  of  Incubation  be  completed." 

W/iat  a  long  tail  our  cat 's  gnt,  must  be  for  ever 
hereafter  written  ot  spoken,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, by  these  words — "In  what  a  prodigious 
caudicu?ar  appendage  our  domestic  Grimalkin  re- 
joiceth." 

The  grasping  cupidity  of  some  individuals  used 
to  be  well  hit  off  by  the  phrase,  Oive  him  nit  inch 
and  he'll  take  an  ell ;  but  the  polished  age  now  ?«• 
quires  it  to  be — "  Give  some  men  a  small  island, 
and  they  will  take  a  liquid  letter."  Our  new  ac- 
quaintance might  be  smothered  by  a  mystiftcation. 
if  we  did  not  enlighten  the  weak  understanding 
of  the  reader  by  the  important  Information  that 
Incli  is  the  name  of  adiminulive  island  in  the  He- 
There  is  a  saying  rather  more  expressive  than 
urbane,  we  admit,  which  goes  the  length  of  stating 
that.  One  scabby  sheep  spoils  the  whole  Jlodc.  The 
coarseness  of  the  phraseology  is  removed  by  Uise 
Hill,  and  the  improved  version  thus  readeth— 
"  One  fleecy  ariimal  cutaneously  infected,  will 
spread  contagion  through  the  coarser  kind  of  mill- 
puB." 

An  eminent  statesman  once  taunted  his  oppo- 
nents on  a  temporary  and  partial  eucccbb  in  a  par- 
liamenlary  motion,  with  the  sneering  caution— 
Don't  halloo  till  you  get  out  of  the  vxod.  What  a 
pity  that  Miss  Hill  had  not  commenced  her  refor- 
)n ;  he  would  then  gracefully  and  Buavely 
have  articulated,  "  Do  not  eiclaim  vociferously 
till  you  have  passed  beyond  the  forest" 

Every  one  to  their  taste,  at  the  old  woman  said 
when  she  kissed  the  coif,  although  not  an  excusefor 
the  old  lady's  fancy,  is,  at  all  events,  a  precedent. 
The  English  reformer  thus  combines  the  adage  and 
the  fact—"  Let  every  person  pursue  Ihe  bent  of 
)wn  geniuB,  as  the  elderly  matron  observed 
while  saluting  her  vaccine  favorite." 

~  U  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he'll  ride  to  tht 
devil,  is  a  pungent  sarcasm  on  all  parvenus  and 
upstarts.  In  future,  when  you  wish  to  make  a 
personal  allusion  of  this  sort,  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  observe,  with  the  politeness  and  ele- 

ce  of  Mr.  Boatswain  Chucks,  "  An  eqoestrian 

idicant  will  journey  toward  the  realms  of  his 
Satanic  majesty," 
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Gastronomy  and  gourmands  are  much  indebted 
to  the  savory  caution,  that  too  many  cooks  will 
spoil  the  broth — ^it  smacks  of  the  kitchen,  however, 
and  is  equally  evident  in  the  modern  reading. 
**  Too  great  a  number  of  culinary  assistants  may 
impair  the  flavor  of  the  consomm4e.** 

We  could  recognise  the  maxim,  a  roiling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,  as  exhortatory  to  steadiness  in, 
**  A  pebble  in  a  state  of  circumvolution  acquires 
not  the  lichens  of  mural  vegetation !" 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  is  a  short  homily  cal- 
culated to  check  the  arrogance  of  high  rank.  The 
derogatory  axiom  is  modernized  by,  "Royalty 
may  be  contemplated  with  impunity  even  by  a  fe- 
line quadruped." 


LOVE  AND  CONSTANCY  IN 
WOMAN. 


OVE  is  not  a  garment  we  can 
wear  or  lay  aside  at  pleasure, 
to  fit  us  loosely  like  an  easy 
glove ;  'tis  not  a  thing  that  we 
can  toy  or  play  or  trifle  with,  to 
entertain  or  fling  aside  as  our 
wayward  fancy  lists;  that  gains 
admission  into  the  heart  as  a 
chance  tenant,  and  to  whom  we 
may  give  notice  to  quit,  at  a 
momenrs  warning,  as  whim, 
caprice,  or  humor  prompt.     It 
is  a  holy,  deep,  devoted  pas- 
sion—once gains  its  admission 
into  true  woman^s  breast,  it  lin- 
gers there  for  ever.  In  her  waking  and  her  dream- 
ing hours  it  is  always  present.     She  would  not 
resign  it  for  her  life.     She  could  not,  if  she  would , 
for  without  it  her  bosom  would  be  a  dreary  void, 
and  her  existence  a  blank.    Oh  !  ye  who  possess 
that  inestimable   treasure,  a  woman's  trusting, 
doting  love,  trifle  not  with  the  precious  boon. 
Loves  she  you  once,  she  loves  you  eternally. 
Change  as  ye  will,  no  change  can  alter  Jier,   Few 
men  will  propose  unless  tolerably  sure  of  success 
— and  a  man  must  be  either  very  vain  or  very 
short-sighted  to  obtrude  his  attentions  where  there 
is  a  decided  repugnance  on  the  other  side.    But  a 
woman  should  be  frank  and  explicit  in  her  manner 
and  demeanor ;  she  should  not  trifle  and  coquet, 
hang  out  false  colors,  and  hoist  others  when  the 
hour  of  action  is  at  hand.    A  man  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  pain  and  mortification  of  refusal, 
for  no  one  would  willingly  cut  a  ridiculous  figure ; 
and  when  the  matter  has  proceeded  so  far,  I  gene- 
rally think  that  the  lady  must  have  flirted  a  little 


For  a  woman  always  knows  what  is  coming  long 
beforehand ;  she  has  an  instinctive  presentiment  of 
the  existence  of  those  feelings  toward  her  which 
ripen  into  love  under  the  rays  of  her  smiles,  and 
such  hopes  she  ought  not  to  encourage  only  to 
destroy.     She  should  not  flirt  with  one,  and  hold 
out  her  hand  to  be  kissed  by  another;  her  affec- 
tions should  be  concentrated  on  one  object  ^lone, 
or  she  knows  nothing  about  the  matter  of  love. 
There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  in  a  woman 
that  is  really  and  truly  in  love ;  she  knows  what 
is  going  on  in  her  heart,  and  who  it  is  that  inspir- 
ed the  tender  passion.     Women  once  pledged 
should  he  immoveable,  constant  to  one  image, 
**  like  the  northern  star  that  hath  no  fellow  in  the 
firmament.*'    Like  it  her  sincerity  should  shine 
clear  and  constant ;  like  it,  it  should  glitter  through 
the  darkest  night  of  adversity,  silvering  with  iX» 
holy  lustre  the  troubled  waves  of  life's  stormy 
sea — fixed  as  the  luminary  that  is  without  varia- 
bleness or  shadow  of  turning.    If  she  is  fluctuat- 
ing and  untrue  to  others,  she  is  untrue  to  herself, 
and  the  suicide  of  her  own  happiness,  for  the  mi- 
sery she  causes  she  must  share. 

There  are  women  so  true,  so  pure,  so  constant, 
so  occupied  with  the  one  absorbing  feeling,  that 
all  others  are  dull  and  worthless  in  the  compari- 
son, or  only  derive  their  value  and  interest  from 
their  connexion  with  it.     They  are  the  alchymists 
of  their  own  happiness,  of  which  their  hearts  are 
the  crucible:  like  them  they  toil  and  labor  in 
search  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  that  true  philoso- 
pher's stone,  whose  touch  or  presence  converts 
everything  into  a  pure,  bright  and  golden  vision  of 
peace,  happiness  and  joy.    The  common  details 
of  life  are  the  material  on  which  they  work,  and 
these  they  invest  with  a  roseate  hue,  which  Do 
clouds  can  darken,  no  rough  touches  efface,  no 
misfortunes  eradicate.    Oh!  how  common  and 
despicable  are  the  trifles,  the  sordid  causes  of  most 
of  the  discontents  of  life,  when  encountered  by 
true  and  faithful  hearts,  and  warded  off  by  arms 
that  encircle  us  in  the  warm  folds  of  generous 
love !  and  how  blunted  do  they  glance  off  from 
the  bosom  mailed  with  true  affection,  confiding  in 
mutual  sincerity,  and  glowing  with  one  pure  and 
undivided  hope  ?    Poverty  and  straitened  circum* 
stances  are  naught — seclusion  from  society  only 
draws  such  hearts  into  closer  union,  and  the  nearer 
they  approximate  the  better  are  they  known. 
Thousands  of  such  glowing  natures  exist  in  the 
world,  or  it  would  indeed  be  a  dreary  desert,  "  a 
world  without  a  sun ;"  the  rose  of  life  would  be 
without  sweetness,  and  the  attempt  to  place  it  in 
our  bosoms,  or  wreathe  it  round  our  brows,  would 
only  prick  the  fingers  and  wound  the  breast  and 
head  of  the  rash  and  weary  sojourner  here. 
There  are  some  women  of  such  exquisite  sens!- 
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bilities,  such  deep-toned  and  finely-stning  feel- 
ings, that  when  the  chords  of  their  hearts  are  once 
touched,  they  thrill  and  vibrate  for  ever — ^the  ma- 
sic  of  their  hearts  is  attuned  to  the  sweetest  melo- 
dy, and  meets  it  a  response  in  a  congenial  soul, 
their  dwelling-place  is  a  plot  of  Eden,  and  their 
existence  a  rapture.  There  are  others,  too,  so  pure- 
devoted,  and  free  from  feelings  of  self,  that  they 
are  almost  unsuited  for  the  every-day  wear  and 
tear  of  the  world.  I  know  one  of  these,  whose 
brief  history  I  will  incorporate  with  my  present 
rambling  and  desultory  communication.  She  was 
a  simple,  secluded,  affectionate  girl,  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  beautiful  as  the  morning,  and 
gentle  and  bright  as  the  sweet  flowers  among 
which  she  sprung.  Her  life  had  been  all  sun- 
shine, and  love  was  yet  a  stranger  to  her  breast. 
She  lived  near  my  own  residence,  not  far  from  the 
city,  in  a  sweet  romantic  nook,  surrounded  with 
the  graceful  of&pring  of  our  western  Flora,  whose 
priestess  she  seemed  to  be.  How  often  have  I 
noticed  her,  like  a  nymph  among  her  leafy  bowers, 
and  how  frequently  have  I  thought  with  the  poet, 
that 

"  Not  a  flower  waa  bloominfir  there. 
Sweet  as  herself,  or  half  so  fair !" 

Hers  was  a  free  and  buoyant  spirit,  whose  wings 
were  of  the  rainbow's  hue,  and  whose  existence 
appeared  to  be  a  very  ocular  dream.  She  was 
fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  gifted  beyond  the 
lot  of  ordinary  minds.  One  came  to  her  father's 
cot,  whom  she  saw  but  to  love ;  and,  oh !  how 
worthy  he  was  of  that  sweet  girl's  affections! 
From  a  slight,  it  grew  to  an  overwhelming  pas- 
sion, and  became  the  all-absorbing  emotion  of  her 
bosom,  and  the  every  motive  of  her  existence. 
HA  afiections  were  reciprocated  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  man's  capability  of  loving,  and  they  were 
happy  in  each  other  beyond  the  poet's  art  to 
speak,  and  which  even  few  lovers  can  conceive. 
Circumstances,  however,  had  interposed  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  their  union,  and  they  separat- 
ed with  pledges  of  inviolable  fidelity.  He  went  to 
distant  lands,  and  was  away  many  years — she,  in 
his  absence,  had  numerous  suitors,  and  her  ac- 
ceptance of  one  or  other  of  them  was  frequently 
canvassed  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance ; 
but  she  accepted  none — she  had  given  her  heart 
wholly  to  the  man  of  her  choice — ^and,  although 
she  might  never  see  or  hear  from  him  more,  it  was 
his  and  his  alone.  Fragments  of  his  letters,  a  curl 
of  his  hair,  his  miniature,  anything  that  was  his ; 
the  walks  where  they  had  strolled  together,  each 
of  which  had  been  the  witnesses  or  pledges  of 
well  remembered  and  deeply  cherished  words  and 
promises,  which  to  her  were  conviction  and  reali- 
ty, would  fill  her  eyes  with  tears,  and  her  bosom 
with  indefinable  emotions.    She  was  unpractised 


in  the  world's  cold  ways,  and  ignorant  of  its  self- 
ish machinations — the  groves  and  woods  had  been 
her  temples,  and  nature  her  artless  instructor-— she 
had  drank  deep  of  its  inspiration,  and  consulted 
no  monitor  but  her  own  true,  guileless  and  wo- 
man's heart.  Therefore  did  she  cling,  with  pas- 
sionate pertinacity,  to  the  object  of  her  only  lore 
— a  love  which,  in  its  banning,  promised  no 
other  reward  to  her  but  disappointment,  darkness, 
and  despair ;  or,  at  the  best,  but  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  she  loved  worthily — and  whose 
light,  like  the  fanciful  glimmer  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  illuminated  the  deep  recesses  of  her  heart, 
in  which  her  fondly  cherished  hopes  were  enshrin- 
ed and  buried.  Ten  weary  years  thus  dragged 
their  slow  and  tedious  length  along ;  and  hope  de- 
ferred, which  the  psalmist  says,  *'  maketh  the  heart 
sick,"  had  not  distilled  its  lethargic  influence  upon 
hers — she  was  the  same — fond  to  his  image,  con- 
fiding in  his  sincerity,  and  faithful  to  her  promise, 
although  he  came  not.  But  one  came  instead— ar- 
dent, accomplished,  rich  and  powerful — his  band, 
heart  and  fortune  were  tendered,  and  everybody 
now  thought  the  wedding  bells  would  celebrate 
her  nuptials.  But,  no — the  new  suitor  departed 
as  he  came,  and  as  others  had  gone  before  him, 
with  a  blessing  and  a  regret.  Was  this  a  constant 
woman,  and  does  not  fidelity  like  hers  deserve  the 
reward  that  is  sure,  one  day  or  other  to  overtake 
it  ?  He  came  at  last,  her  chosen  one,  "  her  soul's 
election" — every  obstacle  to  their  union  had  been 
removed,  and  they  were  married.  Were  they  hap- 
py ?  0  yes !  supremely  so.  The  joys  of  a  life- 
time were  comprised  in  every  hour»  and  the  oot- 
pourings  of  hearts  pent  up  for  years  and  years  of 
agony  in  their  own  bosoms,  now  gilded  and  con- 
secrated every  moment  of  their  existence,  whicii 
seemed  to  be  as  fully  blessed  as-  heaven  permits 
mortality  to  enjoy. 

The  story  that  I  have  related  is  no  fiction ;  it 
was  told  me  by  the  husband  himself,  and  was  cor- 
roborated by  his  high-hearted  wife,  who  are  still 
my  near  neighbors,  and  of  whose  acquaintance  I 
am  prouder  than  any  other 

My  communication,  I  am  afraid,  has  already 
reached  a  tedious  length  ;  but  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  will  conclude  it  with  one  more  fact  with- 
in my  personal  notice,  illustrative  of  the  position 
I  have  taken  with  regard  to  woman's  love  and  wo- 
man's constancy.  Many  years  ago,  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  family  at  Croydon  in  Surrey, 
named  B.,  who  left  America  on  the  embarkation 
of  the  British  troops,  in  1783.  Captain  6.  was  a 
military  professor  at  the  East  India  Company's 
college  at  Addiscombe.  He  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  called  the  "  Croydon  belle,"  and  well  she  de- 
served the  distinction.  Her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments won  the  heart  of  a  young  cadet,  her 
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senior  by  a  few  yean— of  course,  a  union  was  im- 
practicable ;  his  scene  of  action  was  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  g;o.  She  promised  to  be  his  through 
weal  and  wo,  and  said  her  hand  was  a  widow's 
unless  he  returned  to  claim  it.  They  separated — 
•  and  did  not  meet  again  for  twenty-two  years ;  that 
long  lifetime,  that  lingering  eternity  to  all  lovers 
— ^but  his  promise  went  with  him,  and  he  never 
forgot  it  in  all  the  changes  of  climate,  or  the 
scenes  of  war.  The  attractions  of  fresh  imported 
European  beauties,  which  are  described  as  irresist- 
ible to  the  British  officers  in  India,  had  no  charms 
for  him — one  only  feeling  pervaded  his  soul,  the 
recollection  of  his  early  love.  And  the  lady,  was 
she  constant?  Yes!  Had  she  been  surrounded 
with  admirers,  and  beset  with  offers  ?  Did  wealth 
and  rank,  and  title  allure  her,  with  their  gaudy 
trappings  ?  They  did  so ;  but  in  vain.  The  *'  Croy- 
don belle's"  heart  never  wandered  from  her  poor 
cadet.  The  companions  of  royalty  were  at  her 
feet,  and  implored  her  hand — a  prelate  sued,  but 
the  mitred  admirer  had  no  more  success  than  those 
who  preceded  him.  Her  heart  was  in  India,  and 
she  could  not,  or  would  not  call  it  back.  Return- 
ed it  to  her  ?  It  did«  The  cadet  returned  a  colonel, 
and  last  week  I  saw  the  announcement  of  their 
marriage  in  the  '*  Morning  Chronicle."  If  you 
doubt  this  story,  get  the  paper,  and  remove  your 
Bcruples. 


WALTER  BRANDON. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLEY  AGES. 

P.  Hen. — Now  Ilany  *?  whence  come  you  t 
Fai/— My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

Shakspibb. 

N  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  there 
lived  in  the  Eastche^p,  near  the 
noted  hostel,  the  Boar's  Head, 
a  rich  mercer  of  the  name  of 
AUerton;  he  had  amassed  his 
fortune  by  honest  industry  in 
his  trade.  It  was  thought  no 
hardship  then  to  reside  in  the 
city,  inde'ed  all  those  engaged 
in  commerce  did  so,  and  the 
country,  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  was  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  farmers  and  agricul- 
turists. The  Eastcheap  was  then 
no  despicable  place  to  tive  in, 
those  who  see  it  now  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  we  assert;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  great  changes  have  taken  place  since 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  for  it  was  then  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  the  city. 


The  house  of  Mark  Allerton  ^was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  commodious  in  the  Cheap,  and 
the  array  of  rich  silks  and  damasks  in  his  window, 
bespoke  that  he  had  no  inconsiderable  traffic  in 
these  kinds  of  merchandize,  indeed  the  demand 
for  these  wares  from  court  was  so  great,  that  it  fur- 
nished an  extensive  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
city :  of  the  Master  Allerton  had  a  good  share, 
and  he  throve  accordingly. 

The  family  of  Allerton  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
two  daughters.  The  wife  Mistress  Bridget,  was 
a  small  active  sort  of  woman,  who  prided  herself 
upon  her  celebrity  as  a  housekeeper,  and  although 
she  interfered  somewhat  with  her  husband's 
affairs,  yet  to  do  her  justice,  she  certainly  kept 
things  in  good  order. 

We  here  do  not  intend  to  give  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  charms  of  the  two  daughters.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  both  Millicent  and  Amy  were  passing 
fair,  and  were  well  experienced  in  the  various  ac- 
complishments of  their  time,  and  had  some  skill 
in  fingering  the  lute,  which  they  accompanied 
with  sweet  voices  (and  although  they  had  not 
been  under  the  training  of  masters,)  well  suited 
to  the  humble  instrument  which  they  played ; 
when  we  add  to  this  that  it  was  expected  their 
father  would  most  probably  give  them  a  goodly 
dower,  we  need  scarcely  say  there  was  no  lack 
of  suitors  to  these  fair  damsels.  The  most  favored 
of  these  were  Walter  Brandon  and  Martyn  Pres- 
ton ;  in  addition  to  which  there  was  another  gal- 
lant, whor  was  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the 
beauteous  Millicent,  this  was  no  other  than  Master 
Lonsdale,  who  though  unacceptable  to  the  maid 
herself,  was  well  accounted  to  the  cautious  par- 
ents in  respect  of  his  worldly  gear.  In  his  per- 
son he  was  nneommonly  handsome,  and  had  not 
Millicent's  affections  been  so  firmly  fixed  on  Bran- 
don, we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  as  it  was  how- 
ever, not  even  the  persevering  attentions  or  courtly 
mien  of  Lonsdale,  could  induce  her  to  withdraw 
her  faith,  and  although  he  considered  his  suit  as 
hopeless  he  still  continued  his  visits  at  the  house, 
in  hopes  that  she  might  alter  her  mind.  It  may 
be  supposed,  that  the  young  men  regarded  each 
other  with  no  very  great  good-will,  and  although 
Brandon  had  been  often  assured  that  Millicent  so 
much  preferred  him,  still  he  was  sometimes  rather 
uneasy,  at  the  assiduous  attentions  paid  to  her  by 
his  rival.  Lonsdale  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
perhaps  more  cause  to  complain  of  his  fate,  seemed 
to  bear  it  with  great  patience  and  good-nature ;  to 
him  also  they  were  indebted^for  many  of  their 
amusements,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part.  He 
was  as  we  have  observed,  eminently  handsome 
and  of  an  elegant  figure,  and  was  well  versed  in 
all  courtly  games  and  dances,  and  had  a  flowing 
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wit,  which  he  handled  so  adroitly  that  it  seldom 
failed  to  please :  and  thus  stood  matters  at  the 
commencement  of  our  story.  It  was  a  fine  sum- 
mer's evening  that  the  sisters  were  sitting  together 
at  their  embroidering  frames,  discoursing  on  the 
evening's  pleasure  promised  them  by  their  lovers, 
this  was  an  excursion  to  Battersea,  by  water. 

**  I  propose  to  myself  much  pleasure  from  our 
evening's  divertisement,"  said  Amy,  who  had 
been  thinking  of  nothing  else  since  the  morning, 
**  do  not  you  Millicent  ?  The  evening  is  beau- 
tiful," continued  the  giddy  girl,  pushing  away  her 
working  frame,  '*  I  wonder  they  are  not  yet 
come/' 

"  Pry  thee  Amy,  mind  thy  work,  it  wants  yet 
half  an  hour  to  the  time,"  answered  the  elder 
sister,  steadily  pursuing  hers,  *'  the  time  will  pass 
the  quicker,  I  ween,  an*  you  continue  your  occu- 
pation.'* 

'*  Sage  girl,"  said  Amy  playfully,  resuming  her 
work ;  *•  but  I  will  e'en  follow  thy  goodly  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  counsel,"  and  the  needles  plied 
more  busily  than  ever.  They  vfere  soon,  how- 
veer,  interrupted  by  the  light  hearted  Preston, 
which  called  a  blush  into  the  fair  cheek  of  Amy. 
He  was  marvellously  well  attired  in  a  suit  of 
French  gray  slashed  with  buff,  every  thing  about 
him  was  arranged  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety, 
which  showed  that  Master  Preston  was  not  a 
little  particular  in  the  adornment  of  his  person. 
He  addressed  the  younger  of  the  sisters. 

**  Good  even,  mistress  mine,  I  see  you  are  ready 
and  well  bedecked  for  our  evening's  enjoyment, 
and  Mistress  Millicent  too,"  added  he,  turning  to 
her,  *'  will  bear  us  company.  I  saw  Master 
Lonsdale  not  far  distant,  he  should  be  here  by 
this  time ;  he  promised  to  come  at  seven,  and  he 
never  failed  before." 

"Nor  does  he  now,"  said  Lonsdale,  coming 
forward,  and  pointing  to  the  clock :  **  Good  even 
ladies  fair,"  added  he,  with  an  air  of  gallantry. 
"  I  greet  ye  well ;  but  it  waxes  late,  and  we  shall 
have  the  damps  of  evening  on  the  river  ere  we 
reach  Battersea." 

**  Stay,"  said  Millicent,  "  there  is  one  wanting 
I  trow.  Brandon  is  not  yet  arrived,"  and  she 
colored  as  she  spoke,  for  her  eyes  met  those  of 
Lonsdale,  whose  brow  was  immediately  clouded ; 
but  he  sat  down  at  least  with  an  air  of  patience. 

In  about  five  minutes  afterward  Walter  Bran- 
don  came  in,  and  after  many  apologies  made  and 
received,  the  party  set  off*  to  Queen's  Hythe, 
whence  they  embarked.  The  evening  was  de- 
lightfully calm,  and  the  flowers  which  bloomed 
in  the  citizens'  gardens  embalmed  the  air  with  a 
delightful  fragrance.  The  sun  was  just  setting, 
tinging  with  its  rays  the  numerous  white  sails 
which  studded  the  river     Little  was  said  by  any 


of  the  party,  save  a  few  casual  observations  on 
the  beauty  of  the  evening.  Preston  broke  the 
silence  by  pointing  out  to  Amy  a  splendid  barge 
which  was  just  passing,  and  informed  her  that  it 
was  Sir  William  Gascoyne's,  then  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  city.  *•  He  is  passing  favored  by 
our  gracious  sovereign,"  cMitinned  he,  "  and  our 
good  Prince  Harry  has  cause  enow  to  remember 
him  I  trow,  eh  friend  Lonsdale,  do  you  not  re- 
collect the  circumstance  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lonsdale,  roused  from  his 
reverie  by  this  appeal.  "  I  recollect  it  perfectly ; 
a  very  different  fate  might  have  awaited  him." 

**  And  may  st  11,"  continued  Brandon,  "  if  our 
prince  continues  the  same  wild  course  he  has 
hitherto  pursued ;  and  if  he  do  not  greatly  change, 
justice  will  be  perverted,  violence  will  remain  un- 
checked, and  religion  will  be  neglected;  but  we 
must  hope  that  England  will  be  protected  from 
such  a  dreadful  destiny,  and  that  when  he  dis- 
covers the  responsibility  of  rojralty,  he  will  for- 
sake alike  his  errors  and  his  friends,  though  'tis  a 
good  youth  in  itself,  and  sorry  should  I  be,  were 
I  accounted  by  this  speech,  other  than  loyal." 

«*  Methinks  friend,  thou  art  not  over  courteous 
in  thy  remarks  upon  his  highness  this  evening, 
somewhat  hath  soured  thee  to  day,  that  thou  art 
so  severe,"  said  Lonsdale  laughing.   ^ 

"  Ha,  friend  Brandon,"  said  Preston,  thou  must 
not  sport  such  topics  before  these  damsels,  they 
are  somewhat  heavy  for  the  occasion  I  ween." 

"  Nay,"  returned  Brandon,  bowing  politely  to 
them,  **I  crave  your  pardons."  The  apology 
was  of  course  graciously  accepted,  and  light  and 
pleasant  conversation  occupied  the  time  until  they 
arrived  at  Battersea.  There  they  landed  and  par- 
took of  some  refreshment,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  boat  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage 
homeward;  their  converse  was  interrupted  by 
music,  which  swelled  on  the  evening  breeze. 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  music  on  the  river 
and  by  moonlight  ?  so  thought  our  party  at  least, 
and  it  was  proposed  by  Martyn  Preston,  and  hav- 
ing  fixed  upon  one,  the  three  beaux  joined  in  a 
boat  song,  which  was  succeeded  by  another  from 
the  sisters;  they  were  all  so  entranced  by  the 
melody,  that  they  did  not  perceive,  until  too  late, 
that  they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  a  large 
coaster,  and  before  any  exertions  could  be  made 
to  prevent  it  the  boat  struck ;  happily,  there  W3» 
no  material  injury;  but  it  occasioned  a  dispute 
between  Brandon  and  Lonsdale. 

'*  We  may  thank  Master  Brandon  for  this  mal- 
adventure ;  not  even  such  singing  as  this,  should 
have  diverted  his  attention." 

*'  Has  Master  Lonsdale  yet  to  learn,"  returned 
Brandon,  **that  he  who  steers  also  watches? 
therefore  blame  yourself,  fair  sir,  for  this  mishap." 
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Words  now  ran  high,  for  Master  Lonsdale  was 
a  man  whose  passions  seemed  to  have  been  nnder 
no  control,  and  they  were  only  prevented  from 
breaking  out  into  open  discord,  by  the  pre^nce  of 
the  fair  sisters ;  but  black  looks  passed  between 
them,  and  little  was  said  until  they  disembarked 
at  the  Tower. 

On  reaching  home,  they  were  kindly  invited  by 
Allerton  to  partake  his  evening  meal,  which  Pres- 
ton gladly  accepted,  but  the  two  haughty  rivals 
declined,  and  quitted  the  house. 

'*  A  woid  with  you,  fair  sir,"  said  Lonsdale. 
**  You  have  this  evening  insulted  me  more  than 
my  honor  can  brook ;  and  be  it  known  to  you  that 
I  am  one  who  cannot  easily  forgive.  I  wish  not 
to  trifle,  but  this  afiair  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
rapier." 

*'  You  treat  this  matter  somewhat  too  warmly. 
I  see  naught  to  excite  this  display  of  spirit; 
enough  we  have,  I  trow,  to  interest  us  in  this 
world,  without  wishing  to  shorten  it,"  answered 
Brandon. 

<*  Coward  !'*  exclaimed  the  hasty  Lonsdale, 
losing  the  small  degree  of  patience  he  possessed, 
•*  'Tis  only  fear  that  mak'st  thee  *tempt  th*  avert- 
ing of  this  matter.'* 

"  Nay,  then,"  returned  Brandon,  who  was  now 
somewhat  moved,  *'  I  will  meet  thee  on  the  terms 
thou  hast  proposed." 

*<  To-morrow,  then,"  said  Lonsdale.  **  But 
where  ?  St.  George*s-fields  will  be  a  fitting  place," 
added  he. 

"  At  six  to-morrow  morn  I  will  be  there,"  an- 
swered Brandon,  and  the  young  men  parted ;  Lons- 
dale to  the  hostel  aforementioned,  Brandon  to  his 
widowed  mother,  in  an  obscure  street  in  the  city. 

The  father  of  Walter  Brandon  had  been  an  offi- 
cer of  some  repute  in  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  when 
he  returned  as  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  claim  the 
crown  of  England,  and  Major  Brandon  was  of 
material  service  in  forwarding  his  interests.  This 
was  not  forgotten  by  him,  for  whatever  might 
have  been  his  faults,  ingratitude,  at  least  to  Bran- 
don, was  not  one  of  them ;  and  when  death  de- 
prived Walter  of  a  father,  the  king's  kindness  was 
shown  to  him  by  giving  him  a  situation,  to  which 
was  attached  some  emolument  without  much  at- 
tention being  required,  beside  advancement  being 
promised  him ;  and  it  was  said  about  the  court, 
that  he  was  to  be  promoted  to  the  first  vacancy  of 
a  smaller  description  in  the  army  With  these 
prospects,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  address  the  elder 
(laughter  of  Mark  Allerton.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  that  independence  of  spirit  and  courage 
which  characterizes  the  true  British  officer,  with- 
out any  of  that  rashness  so  predominant  in  the 
character  of  Lonsdale.    His  passions  were  more 


under  his  control ;  and  while  Lonsdale  perhaps  { demeaned  thyself  nobly,  and  to  one  who  has  the 


had  more  of  the  bearing  of  a  courtier  of  that  time, 
Brandon  was  distinguished  by  that  true  politeness 
which,  without  obtruding  itself,  endears  the  pos- 
sessor  for  all  those  numberless  attentions  that  win 
the  heart.  His  reflections  this  evening  were  not 
of  the  most  pleasant  description,  far  different  from 
those  which  he  generally  experienced  when  re- 
turning from  the  house  of  Allerton,  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  his  mother  with  his  society,  and  she  won- 
dered that  Walter  was  so  silent  and  retired  so 
early.  Their  evening  devotion,  however,  was  not 
omitted ;  and  their  minds  were  fortified  by  this  ex- 
ercise, and  the  exhortation  of  a  good  old  father, 
who  usually  stepped  in  to  partake  of  their  evening 
meal  and  drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  them. 

The  next  morning  was  cloudy,  and  the  sun  was 
obscured  by  a  thick  mist:  it  was  one  of  those 
which  often  precede  an  unusually  fine  day. 

St.  GeoTge*s-fields  were,  as  Lonsdale  truly  ob- 
served,  well  adapted  for  meetings  of  this  sort,  and 
were  often  used  for  occasions  like  the  present  by 
those  fiery  youths  who  quarreled  over  their  wine 
cups.  Their  vicinity  to  the  city,  and  their  open 
situation,  rendered  them  most  fitting  for  such  af- 
fairs. Lonsdale  and  Brandon  entered  the  field  at 
opposite  sides,  and  were  at  the  place  of  meeting 
nearly  at  the  same  instant.  Brandon  raised  his 
cap,  and  Lonsdale  returned  the  greeting. 

After  a  few  preliminary  words  they  both  un- 
sheathed their  rapiers  (it  was  not  then  the  custom 
to  fight  with  pistols,)  and  prepared  for  combat. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  Brandon  thus  ad- 
dressed Lonsdale : — **  Albeit  my  deportment  last 
even  might  somewhat  astonish  you,  in  my  seem- 
ing unwillingness  to  meet  you,  it  was  not  fear  that 
hindered  me :  but  my  father's  dying  request  was, 
that  his  widow  should  be  my  care ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  to  throw  away  one's  life  is  either  a  proof  of 
courage  or  magnanimity.  Having  confessed  so 
much,  nothing  now  shaJi  prevent  me  from  pro- 
ceeding with  this  afiiur." 

Lonsdale  applauded  his  generous  rival's  senti- 
ments, and  almost  repented  the  provocation  he  had 
given  for  this  meeting.  However,  his  honor  (so 
called)  prevented  him  retracting  the  challenge. 

Regret,  however,  was  now  useless ;  they  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces  nearer  to  each  other,  and  be- 
gan the  combat. 

After  a  few  passes,  none  of  which  proved  ef- 
fectual, the  affiur  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect, 
and  might  have  ended  fatally,  had  not  Lonsdale's 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  turf. 
Brandon  stood  in  triumph  over  his  vanquished 
foe ;  but  he  was  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of 
his  adversary's  misfortune,  and  courteously  raised 
him  from  the  ground. 

*'  Thanks,"  said  Lonsdale,  '*  thou  hast  this  day 
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power,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  reward  thee. 
Nay,  look  not  so  astonished  man  I**  said  he,  see- 
ing Brandon  much  surprised  at  this  salutation. 
" Ha \-  said  he,  smiling,  ''perchance  thou  know*st 
me  not  in  this  disguise." 

And  raising  the  large  hlack  ringlets  which  over- 
shaded  his  face,  he  disclosed  to  the  wondering 
Brandon  the  handsome  features  of  Prince  Harry. 
"  My  lord  !"  said  Brandon. 
"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  prince,  "  when  I  have  so 
far  forgotten  my 'station  as  to  engage  in  such  a 
maladventure,  it  must  please  me  to  take  my 
chance.  Thou  hast  deported  thyself  in  this  matter 
most  generously,  and  e'en  had  I  been  other  than  I 
am,  I  should,  I  trust,  have  yielded  to  the  victor 
the  palm  of  beauty  as  well  as  glory.  The  maid- 
en's heart,  I  trow,  is  thine  already^  Her  parents' 
consent,  I  doubt  me  not,  I  shall  easily  obtain, 
when  I  shall  acquaint  them  with  your  change  of 
fortune,  for  be  assured  it  will  be  my  study  to  bet- 
ter it.  No  thanks,"  continued  he,  as  he  saw  Bran- 
don about  to  speak,  •*  *tis  but  thy  due !"  And  they 
left  the  field  together,  with  very  different  feelings 
to  what  they  had  entered  it. 

Brandon  bent  his  steps  to  the  East-Cheap,  where 
there  was  one  expecting  him.  Lonsdale  to  the 
palace,  where  he  petitioned  the  king  his  father, 
who  graciously  promoted  Brandon  to  the  vacant 
post  of  captain  of  his  body  guard. 

That  evening  the  same  party  assembled  as  on 
the  preceding  one,  but  not  for  the  same  purpose : 
and  it  removed  a  load  from  the  heart  of  Millicent, 
when  she  saw  Lonsdale  and  Brandon  enter  as 
friends,  (for  the  former  wished  still  to  remain  in- 
cog. ;)  and  it  was  somewhat  amusing.to  Brandon 
to  notice  the  unsuspicious  Millicent,  who  believed 
him  no  other  than  Master  Lonsdale. 

"  Ah,  Millicent,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  me  I  have 
small  chance  against  so  powerful  a  rival  as  yon 
gallant,  who,  by  the  way,  must  have  acquired 
new  power  with  his  title.  Salute  him,  dames,  as 
Captain  Brandon !" 

"  Truly !"  said  Millicent,  "  he  profiteth  by  the 
court ;  and  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  that  it  is  through 
yon  youth,  the  prince,  (who,  if  report  speak  not 
false,  though  somewhat  merry,  still  has  a  goodly 
heart ;)  ay,  through  him  he  hath  gained  this  post; 
an'  it  were  so,  I  shall  love  him  for 't." 

"  Say'st  thou  so,"  said  the  seeming  Lonsdale; 
"  it  were  but  fur  to  take  thee  at  thy  word ;  but  as 
Master  Brandon  can  tell  thee,  I  gave  up  my  inte- 
rest in  thee  this  morning  to  him,  and  now,  I  sur- 
mise, I  must  also  relinquish  this  claim." 

The  truth  instantly  flashed  on  the  mind  of  Mil- 
licent, who  received  the  prince's  salute  with  deep 
respect. 

"  You  will  not  deny  me  this,"  said  he ;  *«  »ti&  the 
last  I  shall  exact,  except  on  a  certain  day,  when 


it  will  pleasure  me  to  present  her  to  you  as  your 
bride !" 

When  the  old  mercer  and  his  wife  heard  the 
news  from  Amy,  they  quickly  entered  to  pay  their 
respects ;  and  Mistress  Bridget  busied  herself  in 
preparing  the  best  the  house  aflbrded  to  lay  before 
his  highness.  Declining,  however,  their  hospi- 
tality, the  prince  left  them  to  talk  over,  unrestrain- 
ed by  his  presence,  the  events  of  the  day,  and  he 

departed  loaded  with  their  blessings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  week  after  the  above,  the  interior  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's church,  Comhill,  presented  a  most  gor- 
geous appearance  to  the  astonished  citizens,  who 
witnessed  the  nuptials.  Prince  Henry  gave  away 
the  fair  Millicent,  and  old  Mark  bestowed  Amy 
on  the  good  natured  Preston.  The  best  brocades 
and  taffetas  were  not  wanting  for  the  occasion. 
Splendid  was  the  banquet,  and  happy  the  marriage 
of  Walter  Brandon. 
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SINGULARITIES  OF  MEMORY. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  incidents  of  chi]dhoo<! 
and  youth  are  seldom  remembered,  or  called  forth 
in  all  their  vividness  until  old  aget    I  have  some- 
times been  led,  from  this  and  other  circumstances, 
to  suspect  that  oolhing  is  ever  lost  that  is  lodged 
in  the  memory,  however  it  may  be  buried  for  a 
time  by  a  variety  of  causes.    How  often  do  we 
find  the  transactions  of  early  life,  which  we  had 
reason  to  suppose  were  lost  from  the  mind  for 
ever,  revived  in  our  memories  by  certain  acci- 
dental sights  or  sounds,  particularly  by  certain 
notes  or  airs  in  music !    I  have  known  a  young 
man  speak  French  fluently  when  drunk,  that  could 
not  put  two  sentences  of  that  language  together 
when  sober.    He  had  been  taught  perfectly,  when 
a  boy,  bat  had  forgotten  it  from  disuse.    The 
0>unte88  of  L — v — I  was  nursed  by  a  Welsh- 
woman, from  whom  she  learned  to  speak  her 
language,  which  she  soon  foigot  after  she  had 
acquired  the  French,  which  waa  her  mother- 
tongue.    In  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  many  years 
afterward  she  was  heard  to  mutter  words  which 
none  of  her  family  or  attendants  understood.    An 
old  Welshwoman  came  to  see  her,  who  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  sounds  which  were  so  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  family  were   the  Welsh  language. 
When  she  recovered  she  could  not  recollect  a 
single  word  of  the  language  she  had  q>oken  in 
her  sickness.    I  can  conceive  great  advantages 
may  be  derived  from  this  retentive  power  in  our 
memories,  in  the  advancement  of  the  mind  toward 
perfection  in  knowledge  (so  essential  to  its  happi- 
ness) in  a  future  world. — ^dr.  ben/axin  rush. 
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BROOKLYN  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

One  of  our  plates  in  the  present  number,  with  the 
above  title,  is  engraved  from  a  painting  by  Cruy,  which 
vras  executed  twenty-odd  years  ago,  the  scene  of 
'which  was  taken  from  the  painter's  window  on  the 
north  side  of  Front  street,  second  door  from  the  Brook- 
lyn Bank.  As  to  the  view  in  general,  the  composition 
of  the  picture  seems  as  if  contrived  for  the  pencil. 
Guy  painted  three  pictures  from  the  same  subject,  one 
of  which,  very  laigc,  and  by  far  the  best,  is  now  own- 
ed by  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  It  is  a  very  splendid 
work  of  art,  and  contains  many  portraits  of  well 
known  persons  of  that  day.  This  was,  we  believe, 
the  original,  and  in  it  the  painter  has  a  view  on  three 
different  streets,  not  two  buildings  are  alike,  either  in 
shape,  size,  or  color ;  and  the  several  old  buildings, 
stables,  &c.,  stand  finely  contrasted  by  the  handsome 
dwellings  of  Messrs.  Graham,  Sands,  Birdsall,  &c. 
Francis  Guy  was  originally  a  tailor,  of  Baltimore,  and 
exhibited  several  landscapes  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  as  late  as  1811.  He  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary talents  and  produced  upward  of  three  hundred 
paintings,  which  procured  for  him  but  poor  remunera- 
tion, and  a  scant  livelihood ;  yet  since  his  death  they 
can  hardly  be  purchased  for  love  nor  money. 

The  Institute  is  making  arrangements  for  having  the 
painting  in  their  possession  engraved  large,  and  copies 
will  be  eagerly  sought  by  many  persons  who  are  yet 
living  to  recognize  a  familiar  portrait  of  a  scene  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  associations  of  former 
days. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  for  the  Closet  for 
Every  Day  in  tlie  Year.  By  the  Rev.  William  Jay, 
Argyie  Chapel,  Bath.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers. 
This  is  a  neatly  printed  volume  of  427  pages,  com- 
posed of  two  parts — ^the  first  being  Morning  Exercises 
for  the  Closet,  the  second  the  Evening  Exercises.  Each 
part  contains  a  series  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
Exercises.  We  admire  the  pure  Christian  spirit  with 
which  they  are  imbued,  and  learn  in  a  short  time  to 
reverence  the  worth  and  talent  of  the  reverend  author. 
Totally  free  from  religious  cant,  they  can  but  prove 
instructing  and  interesting  to  believers  of  all  sects, 
while  to  the  family  circle  of  unprofessing  Christians 
their  influence  must  fall  as  quietly  and  as  refreshingly 
as  Heaven's  dew.  Such  books  as  this  should  be  wel- 
come companions  in  every  man's  house,  to  nerve  the 


thought  and  lift  the  soul  above  the  acute  and  unplea- 
sant realities  of  Eartli. 

Mtrtis,  with  other  Etchings  and  Sketches.  By  Mrs. 
L,  H.  Sigoumey.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  very  pleasant  book,  containing  several  tales  and 

sketches,  one  of  which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume. 

The  genius  of  the  authoress  will  be  sure  to  give  a 

popularity  to  the  present  work. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schiller,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.  A.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

An  acceptable  issue  from  the  press  of  these  enterpris- 
ing publishers,  and  very  properly  embodied  in  their 
"  New  Miscellany,"  of  which  it  forms  the  nineteentli 
number.  The  subject  of  the  volume  is  one  of  great 
historical  interest,  and  is  handled  in  a  masterly  style 
in  the  original,  and  appears  to  be  ably  translated.  It 
is  refreshing  occasionally  to  get  from  the  multiplicity 
of  books  published,  one  that  is  really  worth  reading 
and  preserving. 

Harpers*  iLLUMniATKD  and  Illustrated  Shaxspere 
is  progressing  toward  a  close,  still  continuing  its  mag- 
nificent illustrations  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  and  the 
whole  is  produced  in  a  style  that  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  the  enterprize  of  the  pubHshers.  Numbers 
117, 118,  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VL,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Third. 
Why  do  we  not  receive  them  more  regularly  1  Num- 
bers 106, 106, 109, 110  have  not  been  sent  us,  and  none 
since  118. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Eitoland,  has  been  sent 
us  as  far  as  number  ten,  which  concludes  the  first 
volume.  There  is  an  intrinsic  value  in  this  work  sepa- 
rate from  other  histories,  independent  of  its  clear  and 
graphic  style.  The  ancient  relics  of  England,  her  ca- 
thedrals, churches,  castles  and  palaces,  her  coins,  her 
weapons  of  war,  her  industrial  improvements,  her 
beautiful  scenery,  her  battle  fields,  her  royal  tombs 
and  effigies  of  her  kings,  her  coronations  and  her  ruiiu*, 
are  all  appropriately  illustrated.  It  is  a  work  that  we 
can  recommend  to  all  classes  and  ages,  assured  that 
none  can  read  it  without  being  instructed  and  enter- 
tained.   Harper  &  Brothers  are  the  publishers. 

Sartor  Resartus  :  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  Hen  Teu- 
fclsdrockh.  By  Tliomas  Carlyle.  Revised  Edition. 
New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  Carlyle  is  a  tyrant  in  literature ; 

for  he  seems  to  be  read  and  talked  about  not  so  much 

for  the  love  that  is  borne  him,  as  for  the  forced  respect 

and  deference  wo  are  obliged  to  pay  him^not  so  much 
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for  the  interest  we  take  in  him,  as  curiosity  to  know 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  how  he  M'ill  say  it.  We  don't 
exactly  love  to  read  him,  yet  sometimes  we  are  com- 
pelled to— and  then  we  find  tlie  task  something  like 
striving  to  make  out  a  very  ugly  manuscript,  that 
scarcely  recompenses  for  the  trouble  and  pain  it  caus- 
es. There  is  a  suspicion  among  critics  that  the  entire 
work  is  fictitious,  notwithstanding  its  fullness  of  Ger- 
man idioms  and  misticism — there  is  no  doubt  of  it — 
and  these  literary  forgeries  are  not  to  be  commended. 
Why  may  not  a  man  be  bold  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  authorship  of  whatever  he  writes,  instead  of 
firing  off  his  bsirbarous  sentences  from  behind  such  an 
impregnable  fortress  as  Teufeldsrockh.  Throw  your 
German  "to  the  dogs,"  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  hereafler 
give  us  plain  old  sonorous  English. 

We  see  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  reading  over  and  revising 
his  works  expressly  for  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,whom 
only  he  has  authonsed,  as  far  as  he  can  authorise 
them,  "to  print  and  vend  the  same  in  the  United 
States.** 

Sartor  Resartus  forms  the  74th  number  of  the  "Li- 
brary of  Choice  Reading." 

The  Autobiography  of  Goethe.  Truth  and  Poetiy : 
From  my  Life.  From  the  German  of  Goethe,  Sy 
Parke  Godwin.    In  two  parts.    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Now  here  is  a  fresh  and  glorious  work  put  into  proper 
English  in  a  manner  that  charms  us.  Why,  ere  this, 
no  proper  translation  of  this  eminently  beautiful  work 
has  been  given  us,  we  cannot  see,  but  certainly  the 
public  should  acknowledge  a  debt  to  Mr.  Godwin  for 
the  faithful  and  correct  manner  in  which  he  has  ac- 
complished his  task.  It  will  supply  a  place  in  many  a 
private  library,  and  in  the  study  of  many  a  hterary 
man,  that  has  so  long  remained  unfilled;  and  we 
could  almost  fancy  that  the  mute  but  eloquent  com- 
panions of  these  sanctified  places  will  be  animated  to 
a  visible  show  of  joyous  welcome  to  these  soul-inspir- 
iting visitors.  What  hours  of  delight  we  anticipate  in 
communing  thus  personally  with  the  "  first  European 
Poet  and  literary  man  of  the  nineteenth  century.**  It 
is  one  of  the  rarest  and  richest  books  pubUsh^  for  a 
long  time,  and  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Pamam  performed 
an  acceptable  service  in  embodying  it  in  their  "  Li- 
brary of  Choice  Reading,'*  of  which  it  forms  the  76th 
and  76th  numbers. 

A  Selection  op  Songs  and  Ballads  from  Anglo-Irish 
Literature.    Boston:  Patrick Donohoe. 

This  is  a  neatly  printed  volume  of  164  pages,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  most  popular 
songs  and  ballads  of  the  Irish  nation.  Many  of  them 
have  had  a  very  wide  spread  popularity  in  the  "  Na- 
tion,** and  have  been  sung  all  over  the  country  at  the 
"  Monster  Meetings.'*  Patriotic  and  sentimental,  they 
appeal  directly  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
wherever  there  is  an  Irishman  one  will  be  sure  to  hear 
the  echo  of  some  of  these  songs. 

Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  have  issued  in  their  usual  neat 
style,  the  October  number  of  Blackwood— a  republi- 
cation that  is  exceedingly  popular. 


THE  END  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

The  present  number  ends  the  second  volume  of  the 
"New  York  Ulustratod  Magazine,"— an  enteipxize 
embarked  in  not  without  trembling,  but  which  has 
prospered,  so  far,  beyond  our  anticipations. 

With  the  next  number,  (for  January,)  we  com- 
mence volume  three,  which  we  shall  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit as  a  specimen  of  what  we  intend  to  do,  and  of 
how  much  merit  a  magazine  can  be  made  to  possess, 
when  backed  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  an  appre- 
ciating public. 

Our  matter  will  be  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL,  from 
writers  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion is  something  more  than  ephemeral-  These  have 
been  engaged  at  great  expense,  and  will  be  regular 
contributors.  We  shall  publish  no  names  on  our  cover, 
as  contributors,  whom  we  have  not  personally  seen, 
or  communicated  with.    (See  third  page  of  cover.) 

Our  Plates  (at  least  three  of  the  few  in  each  nuixk- 
ber)  will  be  beautifully  engraved  from  original  paint- 
ings by  American  artists,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
Art  of  Design  in  this  country,  and  respectably  repre- 
sent it  abroad. 

As  for  Fathion  Platea  (?)  we  hope  to  be  excused  from 
giving  them.  Such  cannot  be  given  in  season,  and  to 
compete  with  some  of  our  contemporaries,  in  order  to 
have  such  plates  dene  for  our  January  nitmher,  we 
should  have  had  to  put  them  in  the  engraver's 
hands  tvm  months  ago— Paris  or  London  Fashions  for 
January,  1^7,  adopted  here,  by  the  publither^  at  least 
three  months  before  they  are  thought  of  in  those 
places !  Moreover,  such  afiairs  do  not  belong  to  either 
Literature  or  Ait,  and  we  beg  to  decline  the  attempt. 
Moreover,  again,  an  edition  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
published  simultaneously  in  London,  by  Wiley  & 
Pumam,  and  we  should  not  like  to  impose  on  that 
public  second-hand  copies  of  the  Fashions ! 

The  following  are  a/«w  names  among  the  list  of  con- 
tributors that  wiU  appear  in  our  number  for  January : 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakss  Smtih  ; 

**    Frances  S.  Osgood  j 

Grace  Greenwood  ; 

Seba  Smith; 

Charus  Feni|o  Hoffman  ; 

HsNRT  W.  Herbert; 

Edward  Maturin  ; 

Alfred  B.  Street  ; 

with  several  others  of  distinction,  whose  names  will 
be  found  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number. 

We  have  but  litde  further  to  say,  believing  that 
"  acts  speak  louder  than  words,'*  and  as  we  take  some 
pride  in  the  matter,  we  do  not  wish  to  let  out  the 
whole  secret  at  once,  but  rather  leave  something  to 
surprise  our  patrons  with  when  we  show  our  face. 
We  want  the  pubUc,  also,  to  share  in  our  pride,  and 
give  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  genuine  American  Maga 
zine. 
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